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Prolegomenon 


The following introduction and text presume a high degree of 
familiarity with the principal tenets, methods, exponents, and 
terminology that constitute the exegetical enterprise of Neoplatonism 
as it is found in its latest phase, in the sixth century CE. But to enter 
into a detailed analysis of the questions that Damascius posed for his 
Problems and Solutions Concerning First Principles, which in large part 
involves a retrospective glance at this tradition as a whole, would 
hardly be possible without some understanding of the history that led 
up to the complex dialectic of the Problems and Solutions. Therefore, 
this prolegomenon is offered as a reader’s guide to the first centuries 
of the philosophical movement we now refer to as Neoplatonism. 
Those who are already familiar with the tradition may prefer to 
proceed to the Introduction proper, where Damascius is introduced 
in the context of his life, major works, and in terms of the central 
philosophical disputes he had with his great predecessor Proclus. 
The intellectual development that we now refer to as Neoplaton- 
ism (in fact, writers in this movement thought of themselves as 
Platonists or simply as philosophers) was the most influential 
philosophical movement of the Roman Empire, and achieved its 
stature by combining metaphysical speculation on the esoteric 
meanings of Plato’s dialogues with a contemplative vision of reality. 
At once erudite and eclectic, Neoplatonism drew on the six centuries 
of philosophical development between Plato’s Academy and its own 
emergence in Alexandria in the third century CE, from the comple- 
mentary Platonisms of, for example, Numenius and Philo of 
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Alexandria, and from the Aristotelian Commentator tradition inaugurated by 
Alexander of Aphrodisias. Neoplatonism above all used philosophical structures 
to expound and expand the dimensions of inner experience. It was the brilliantly 
original work of the Plotinus (204-270 CE) as recorded in the Enneads, edited 
and published by Plotinus’ disciple Porphyry, that inspired and provided the 
foundations for the work of later Neoplatonists such as Iamblichus (active 245 
CE) Proclus (412-485 CE) and of course, Damascius (CA. 467-540 CE). 

Virtually all that we know of Plotinus’ life comes from Porphyry’s essay 
The Life of Plotinus, which Porphyry published alongside his edition of the 
Enneads (the title in Greek means “Nines,” as there are six groups of nine essays 
each, the divisions of which were established by Porphyry). Plotinus was born 
in Alexandria, studied philosophy for eleven years, and joined Emperor Gord- 
ian III’s campaign against the Persians; after the failure of that expedition, 
Plotinus moved to Rome, where he began to teach philosophy. Plotinus com- 
mitted nothing to writing until almost the age of fifty, and instead concerned 
himself with the difficulties presented by individual students during the course 
of personal instruction. 

Rather than presenting themselves as innovators or original thinkers, 
ancient philosophers tended to present themselves as exegetes of previous texts 
or doctrines, and the Neoplatonists were no exception.' Perhaps the most 
famous example of this traditional claim to orthodoxy is found in Ennead V.1.8, 
Plotinus’ doxography concerning his doctrine of the three primary hypostases, 
the soul, the intellect, and the One: “our present doctrines are an exegesis of 
those [ancient teachings], and so the writings of Plato himself provide evidence 
that our doctrines are of ancient origin. (V.1.8.11-15).”” What exactly does Ploti- 
nus mean when he calls his doctrines an exegesis of Plato’s text, especially in 
the context of Ennead V.1? To answer this question is gain a theoretical foothold 
in the often abstract world of Neoplatonic metaphysics. 

Plotinus uses the three initial hypotheses in the second half of Plato’s 
Parmenides in order to sketch his own metaphysical doctrine, according to 
which reality has three primary different hypostases or orders: the One, 
intellect, and soul. Plotinus refers the first hypothesis (“if the One is,” Par- 
menides 137c4) to the One beyond being, the transcendent source of all. The 
second hypothesis refers to a subsequent stage of reality that arises when the 
wisdom inherent within the One turns back on the One, giving rise to Being/ 
intellect, the intelligible world that consists of intellects each contemplating 
all the other intellects, rather like a hall of mirrors. This order of reality rep- 
resents Plotinus’ transformation of the Platonic forms via an Aristotelian 
conception of divine thought eternally contemplating itself. Transitory being 
originates in the third hypostasis, at the level of soul, which is present both 
on a cosmic level as caretaker of all that is soulless, and as the embodied 
individual whose destiny is to return to his origin by recovering his lost unity 
with the One. 
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There is also a dynamic aspect of the philosophy that is best understood as 
a spiritual circuit. In Ennead V.1, Plotinus uses the physical similes of perfume, 
snow, and sunlight to describe the eternal process of emanation, the radiation 
of all beings from the One. The cosmic respiration or universal pulse that con- 
stantly sends forth beings from the One into a state of manifestation derives 
from the self-giving nature of reality. Nevertheless, the soul can begin to recover 
from its apparent separation and only discover its native fullness when it under- 
takes its cosmic mission of returning the multiplicity back into the source. 
Iamblichus formally introduced a language to convey some of the aspects of 
this spiritual life; the name he gave to it was theurgy, which he discussed in his 
work On the Mysteries of the Egyptians. The book opens with Iamblichus adopt- 
ing the persona of an Egyptian prophet who will attempt to answer Porphyry’s 
objections concerning the ritual efficacy of certain symbols for the purpose of 
uniting the individual soul with the gods. 

Our last chapter of Neoplatonism returns to Athens, where the Athenian 
Academy under the direction of Proclus and then Damascius flowered again, 
only to close its doors in 529 under Justinian. Proclus Diadochus is best known 
for his Elements of Theology, an aphoristic work that sets out the basic principles 
of Neoplatonic metaphysics in a systematic presentation that is modeled on 
Euclid’s Elements. Proclus elaborates what by comparison is Plotinus’ austere 
view of the unseen world (One, intellect, soul) into a complex and intricate 
series of triads that are characterized in various ways, principal among which 
are the intelligible triad, limit, unlimited, and mixed (with the mixed, or Being, 
itself the head of a triad that consists in Being, life, and intellect), and also the 
dynamic triad of procession, remaining, and reversion. The three kinds of real- 
ities that inhabit this world that devolves from the One or Good are henads or 
gods, intelligences, and souls. In a sense, Proclus reinvests in the cultural 
aspect of paganism, translating the Iamblichean valorization of pagan ritual 
into a spiritual vortex of endless possibility. And yet at the heart of what may 
fairly be described as the Proclean system rests the One in its function as cause 
and source, to which all lower forms of reality are destined to return. This One 
grounds the metaphysics of Proclus in what pagans and Christians alike under- 
stood as a way of negation, of reaching God by denying any attributes or any 
qualities. 

In encountering the three greatest philosophers of the Neoplatonist move- 
ment, Plotinus (204-270 CE), lamblichus (active ca. 245 CE), and Proclus 
(412-485 CE), it becomes apparent that they are separated by a period of cen- 
turies. Moreover, Damascius, the subject of our study and the last scholarch of 
the Athenian Academy, was active half a century after Proclus. It is well to keep 
this fact in mind when we discuss the dialectical activities of Damascius vis-a- 
vis his predecessors. In most cases, he will have been reading texts that are 
entirely lost to us, as for example Iamblichus’ extensive commentaries on the 
dialogues of Plato, and several of those by Proclus. The developments that 
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define the progress of the school take place over spans of time that, by com- 
parison with other philosophical schools (such as Classical versus Hellenistic 
philosophy) would have almost precluded scholastic or doctrinal continuity. 
These temporal circumstances alone make the exegetical and dialectical strat- 
egies of Damascius extraordinarily difficult to recover, even though we possess 
so much of his writing (see Introduction below for a survey of the extant 
works). 

The brief synopsis of Neoplatonic metaphysics offered above immedi- 
ately raises problems, and as we shall see, again in survey form, the history 
of later Neoplatonism is largely the story of how key metaphysical issues in 
the tradition are solved via the mediation of fundamental exegetical strate- 
gies. First, there is a problem with respect to the first principle and its rela- 
tionship to all other levels or aspects of reality. Briefly, the puzzle can 
described as follows: if the One, which by definition lacks multiplicity, dif- 
ferentiation, qualities, attributes, and even being, is the highest, most com- 
plete, or most real identity, then how do the Neoplatonists account for the 
proliferation of various kinds of being, the very fact that there is life, mind, 
intelligence, and all that they imply, in all of their profuse diversity? If we say 
that all of these beings are “from” the One, then what causes their departure 
from this ultimate identity? If the One is the cause of all beings, and this 
causality is conceived as a kind of participation of all things in the One, then 
the transcendence of the One is compromised at the outset. And yet if the 
One remains isolated in its transcendence, this raises the question of how it 
communicates reality to any of the other aspects of being, either severally or 
as a whole. 

Thus in Ennead V.1 Plotinus locates this difficulty over the derivation of all 
things from the One as one of the major traditional problems of philosophy:’ 

“But [soul] desires [a solution] to the problem which is so often discussed, 
even by the ancient sages, as to how from the One, being such as we say the 
One is, anything can be constituted, either a multiplicity, a dyad, or a number; 
[why] it did not stay by itself, but so great a multiplicity flowed out as is seen in 
what is the real beings and which we think correct to refer back to the One.” 
(V.1.6.3-8). 

To some extent, the history of Neoplatonism after Plotinus is a record of 
responses to this question. Plotinus attempted to finesse this difficulty within 
his Enneads by distinguishing between what something is in itself, versus what 
something is in relationship to another, or by his doctrine of two acts, most 
clearly articulated in V.4.2.2'7-30: 


᾿Αλλὰ πῶς μένοντος ἐκείνου γίνεται; 

Bye Στὸν ὦ ς οὐσίας. ἡ δ᾽ ἐκ τῇς οὐσίας ἑκά ee 
νέργεια ἡ μέν ἐστι τῆς οὐσίας, ἡ δ᾽ ἐκ τῆς οὐσίας ἑκάστου" Kal ἡ 
μὲν τῆς οὐσίας αὐτό ἐστιν ἐνέργεια ἕκαστον,ἡ δὲ ἀπ’ ἐκείνης, ἣν 
δεῖ παντὶ ἕπεσθαι ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἑτέραν οὖσαν αὐτοῦ. 
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But how, when that abides unchanged, does intellect come into 
being? In each and every thing there is an activity which belongs to 
the ousia [the being of something] and one which goes out from the 
ousia, and that which belongs to ousia is the activity which is each 
particular thing, and the other activity derives from that first one, and 
necessarily follows it in every respect, being different from the thing 
itself. 


As applied to the One, Plotinus discusses the way that intellect is generated 
without actually mentioning these two kinds of activity: “This is, if we may say 
so, the first act of generation; the One, perfect because it seeks nothing, has 
nothing, and needs nothing, overflows, as it were, and its superabundance 
makes something other than itself. This, when it has come into being, turns 
back upon the One and is filled, and becomes intellect by looking toward it” 
(V.2.1.7-10). 

Now, for Plotinus, the internal activity is identical to the ousia, the being 
or essence of something, whereas what that internal activity consists in is 
actually a contemplation of or reversion toward what is higher. In other words, 
ousia and energeia are really two ways of talking about the same reality. In the 
case of the One itself, there can strictly be no activity in it, since it is beyond 
essence, nor is there anything higher for it to contemplate. The One, then, 
contemplates itself, and yet it cannot do so inasmuch as the One is not an 
object of thought. Therefore, in turning toward itself, it becomes intellect. To 
the extent that the One initiates this self-directed activity, it “becomes” a phase 
of intellect known as “inchoate” intellect.* In order to find language for the 
notional distinction between the One as thinking itself and the One as quasi- 
object of its own thought, Plotinus relies on the Aristotelian conception of 
dunamis, the potentiality that becomes actualized as an object of thought. For 
example, in Ennead III.8.10.1 he calls the One the “dunamis panton,” or the 
power that gives rise to all things. At the same time, Plotinus’ astute reading 
of Plato’s Parmenides here plays an important role, in the sense that Plato dis- 
tinguishes the consequences of the assertion that the One is, both for the One 
itself and for others (cf. the so-called fourth hypothesis): “If the One is, what 
are the consequences for the others?” 156b6-159b. “We have next to consider 
what will be true of the others, if there is a One. Supposing then, that there is 
a One, what must be said of the things other than the One” (15'7b5—7). Thus, to 
phrase the topic in terms of a more Platonic idiom, the internal act of the One 
is, in some sense, what it is in itself; the external act is how it is for others.’ But 
in saying this much, we have already altered the nature of the One: the One 
cannot be something in itself, since this of course implies containing its own 
activity, its own ousia, which we have seen, as One, it must lack. And yet, in 
containing itself, it will be subject to the distinction between self and other, 
between the container and what is outside of that container. It is in this sense 
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that scholars have made a point of emphasizing that, whenever the One reverts 
to itself, that is, whenever inchoate intellect “sees” the One, what it sees must 
be an image of the One.° 

Whatever we say about the difficulties of Plotinus’ solution or solutions, 
and much has been said, it is enough to note that the question he raises invites 
the solutions that, as I have said, become the central tenets of Neoplatonic 
metaphysics. For our purposes we need to see, again in broad outlines, how 
Proclus’ conception of the One’s causal role prepares the stage for Damascius’ 
own work in the Problems and Solutions. Bearing in mind that Proclus’ career 
comes one and a half centuries after Iamblichus, whose own contributions to 
the history of the One must be reconstructed from the reports of Proclus and 
of Damascius himself, and bearing in mind as well that much of Proclus’ 
teaching on his own admission derives from the exegetical work of his teacher, 
Syrianus, we turn to Proclus’ Commentary on the Parmenides, where, to some 
extent, Proclus poses much the same problem that we saw operating in Ennead 
V.1.6, when he writes: 


The first principle is not simply deprived of the things that are denied 
of it, nor are these things without any communion with the One, but 
they are actually derived from that source; and it is not true that, even 
as whiteness neither generates the line nor is generated by it, so the 
things following on the One are not generated from the One; for they 
derive their subsistence from it. (VI.1074-1075) 


For Proclus, as he says in the ET, Proposition 11: “all that exists proceeds from 
a single first cause.” Proclus then defines the One as the cause of all things, as 
causing that which it itself does not possess, through the doctrine according to 
which “every cause properly so-called transcends its effects” (ET, Proposition 
75). This principle is also enunciated in the terms of Proclus’ interpretation of 
the Parmenides, a great deal of which, he tells us, he actually owes to Syrianus. 
Proclus says of the One, “everything then, which is negated of the One pro- 
ceeds from it. For it itself must be no one of all other things, in order that all 
things may derive from it” (VI.1076; IP p. 429). Proclus suggests that all that 
the second hypothesis of the Parmenides asserts is denied by the first, and 
indeed, that the very negations of the first hypothesis actually cause the corre- 
sponding positive assertions to be found in the second hypothesis (VI.1075). 
Thus the One produces by means of negations; this is very strange language, 
and it may seem to be much less satisfactory than even Plotinus’ metaphorical 
accounts of generation, which refer to the undiminished giving of the One, of 
its giving birth. 

Other features of Proclus’ account include a kind of mediation, wherein 
the two Pythagorean terms, peras and apeiron, limit and limitlessness, act as 
principles that somehow produce Being, in a quasi-mathematical metaphor. 
Perhaps we can see that Proclus’ primal pair are an attempt to externalize the 
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imagery of act and potentiality we saw operating in the case of Plotinus’ One. 
Therefore, the One has, as it were, elements that in some sense share its realm; 
by denying that there is any potency, any dunamis, in the One, Proclus must 
transfer this function to the primal limit that functions with the primal limit- 
lessness to, in a sense, produce the realm of Being (PT III 9, p. 31).’ 

So far the discussion has remained fairly uncomplicated, despite its obscu- 
rity and abstraction. For Plotinus, it would seem that the One itself, the highest 
principle, enjoys a perfection that cannot remain sterile; it must in its abun- 
dance, says Plotinus, overflow. For Proclus, the causality of the One is mediated 
by a pair of antithetical principles, which somehow produce the realm of intel- 
lect, which then undergoes a proliferation that far surpasses anything we find 
in the Enneads, as Proclus distinguishes between different levels of intellect, 
and between intellect qua hypostasis (the Greek word he uses for this is noeton) 
and intellect as it exists in the domain of the human individual (the Greek word 
he uses for individual intellect is noeron). 

As was remarked at the outset, Damascius is writing some years after Pro- 
clus and what amounts to two centuries after Iamblichus. What we find in his 
writings is a systematic tendency to criticize the developments of Proclus’ met- 
aphysics by introducing and fundamentally elevating a prior interpretation of 
Iamblichus. Thus, although Damascius sympathizes with Proclus’ and Ploti- 
nus’ insistence on the transcendent simplicity of the One, he does so to the 
extent that he is not actually content to call the One, “the One.” Instead, it has 
no name—perhaps it can be called the Ineffable: 


Is the so-called One Principle of all things beyond® all things or is it 
one among all things, as if it were the summit of those that proceed 
from it? And are we to say that “all things” are with the [first princi- 
ple], or after it and [that they proceed] from it? If someone were to 
assert this last hypothesis, how could [it] be something outside of all 
things? (C-W I.1.1-10) 


Damascius launches his Problems and Solutions by calling into question 
Proclus’ derivation of all things from the One, a doctrine that, as we saw, Pro- 
clus was able to support and still maintain the transcendence of the One, by 
showing that, in the words of ET Proposition 7, “every cause properly so-called 
transcends its effect.” Damascius advances what is both a critique of Proclus’ 
theory of causation at the level of the Ineffable, the highest principle, as well as 
a positive account of the One, in the remaining chapters of his Problems and 
Solutions. Therefore, Damascius, like his predecessors of the preceding centu- 
ries, once more responds to what we saw was Plotinus’ initial inquiry—why 
does the One, which lacks all attributes, flow forth, so to speak, as “all things”? 

In distinguishing between the One qua cause of all things and the Ineffa- 
ble as the ultimate ground of reality whose transcendence cannot be mitigated 
via any causal relationship, Damascius draws on the resources of Proclus’ own 
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predecessor, Iamblichus, as we saw, and as he makes clear in chapter 43, C-W 
1.1 of the Problems and Solutions: 


After this let us propose to inquire into whether there are two first 
principles before the first intelligible triad, the one that is entirely 
Ineffable and the other that is independent of this triad, as the great 
Tamblichus held in the twenty-eighth book of his most perfect work, 
Chaldaic Theology, or whether (as the majority of his successors 
thought) the first intelligible triad is [immediately] after the Ineffable 
and unique causal principle or whether we should descend even 
lower than this hypothesis and say with Porphyry that the Father of 
the intelligible triad is the one principle of all things? 


The fact that Damascius investigates the Ineffable qua first principle also 
leads him to discuss a second issue raised by his predecessors as well, and 
again (according at least to the Neoplatonic reception of the text) implied in 
Plato’s Parmenides, concerning the rationale for metaphysical discourse as 
such, as well as the basis for knowledge of the first principle. Asecond problem 
therefore is connected to the first issue, which as we saw, was essentially meta- 
physical in nature, and touched on the question of the meaning of causation in 
Neoplatonism as a whole. Depending on how the first issue is solved, then, we 
will want to ask how this One, the transcendent principle, can be known at all, 
and if so, as what can it be known? This set of questions involves us in a second 
general assessment of the Neoplatonist tradition, involving matters of exegesis 
and interpretation, the status of philosophy as a discipline that seeks to describe 
how things are, even if the very nature of reality precludes such description, 
and finally, the relationship between words and reality as a whole. Can the One 
be known or is it unknowable? In making even this kind of determination, we 
are already engaged in making statements that apparently predicate semantic 
descriptions of something that is, ex hypothese, not susceptible of any such 
statements. 

But this inquiry into the meaning of transcendence is not the only issue 
that Damascius elaborates in this treatise. He also addresses the question of 
the One’s causality in something like the terms that Plotinus poses in Ennead 
V.1.6. Here again, Damascius draws on the resources provided by his predeces- 
sors in articulating his own solutions to this issue. As we saw, Plotinus left the 
fecundity of the One largely unexplained—he relied on metaphors that implied 
the infinite generosity of the One coupled with its infinite power. Proclus, of 
course, assumes this much when he writes that “every manifold in some way 
participates [in] unity,” but has some difficulty in explaining how the One is 
something in which all things participate. Again, as we saw, he arrives at a 
compromise solution when he suggests that there are principles in the realm 
of the One, the primal pair consisting in limit and the unlimited, that bring 
about the realm of Being as their product. 
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This solution does not satisfy Damascius, and much of the Problems and 
Solutions is devoted to a discussion of this “realm of the One,” which for Damas- 
cius just translates into a discussion of the One. For him, the word “One” will 
imply “all things.” The One includes all things by its very nature, and so there 
are actually three names for the One, which present the One in terms of three 
aspects: the One, the One-all, and the Unified. Sometimes Damascius refers to 
these aspects or names of the One as “henads.” 

Damascius is everywhere addressing Proclean metaphysics, and often he 
is actually pitting an Iamblichean interpretation against Proclus’ opinion. To 
see this, we must go to the text of Proclus. For Proclus and Ilamblichus, peras 
and apeiron are related to a Pythagorean interpretation of Plato’s Philebus. 
This interpretation functions as the basis for their explanation of how the 
world of multiplicity, expressed as the gradations of Being, arises from the 
absolute One. The dyad therefore constitutes a manifestation of the hidden or 
latent power of the One, that is, its all-possibility. As Van Riel (2001) has demon- 
strated, Proclus actually coins a word, ἐκφάνσις ekphansis, manifestation, as a 
way to display the relationship between the dyad, peras and apeiron, and the 
One.’ For both Proclus and Damascius, I take it that in some sense the nature 
of the One is revealed or is made manifest in what for Damascius are the 
henads, actually facets of the One, or in the realm of the One, and in what for 
Proclus constitutes the first dyad that is an ekphansis, a showing of the nature 
of the One. Yet as such, the world of Being according to the interpretation of 
Proclus is “generated” while the primal pair (the dyad) is a manifestation of 
the One. Moreover, for Proclus, “generation is inferior to manifestation.”’° 
Thus Being does not have its own nature;'! essentially, for Proclus peras and 
apeiron function like form and matter; their product, a synthesis of the infinite 
power of the One together with the unity of the One, is a compound, that is, 
Being. 

Damascius’ strategy of criticizing Proclus involves the tendency to use 
lamblichus against Proclus if at all possible. If Damascius includes the Unified 
within the order of the henads, or in the realm of the One, it is not without 
interest that he alludes to a similar doctrine in Iamblichus’ now lost Commen- 
tary on the Parmenides, that the Unified remains in the ambit of the One: “How 
is Iamblichus’ interpretation of the intelligible different, when he says that it 
subsists ‘around the One’ and never emerges outside of the One?” (II 93) And 
again: “And so Iamblichus also represented the intelligible as in the One, 
because the intelligible was more united to the One and more conformed to it 
than to Being” (II 97). This fragment” is important evidence for the origin of 
Damascius’ own views on the nature of the henads, that is, the One-all, the all- 
One, and the Unified. The intelligible realm as a whole is not something new, 
adventitious, caused, or produced. It is not only that, as per Proclus, the infinite 
power of the One and the perfect unity of the One are its primary manifesta- 
tions, but that Being itself is another face, the most outward face, of the One. 
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Thus Damascius makes this exegetical point in keeping with a larger criticism 
of Proclus’ views of causation, according to which plurality is other than the 
One, participates in the One (ET 1: Πᾶν πλῆθος μετέχει πῃ τοῦ ἑνός), and the 
One itself does not actually include multiplicity. Damascius’ exegesis of the 
three henads in his Lectures on the Philebus and in chapters 53-58 of the Prob- 
lems and Solutions demonstrates a different view of causation. For him, the One 
includes all things. 

To summarize, not only does Damascius differ from Proclus in conceiving 
of Being as incipient within the realm of the One, as the power of the One to 
be all things, but this Being is also conceived as intelligible. Thus at root it is 
actually the intelligible realm that reveals the power of the One, but there is no 
“production” or coming into being of the intelligible. The henads, including 
the Unified as the root of intelligible Being, are not only manifestations of the 
One; they actually are the One, considered in its aspect as all things. If this 
sounds like a contradiction, creating a doctrine that confuses multiplicity with 
unity and fundamentally erases the very fact that the One is one, then Damas- 
cius would only agree with Plotinus when he calls the One δύναμις τῶν 
πάντων (III 8.10.1). 

Sometimes Damascius equates the One and the One-all with Proclus’ limit 
and unlimited. But significantly, he differs from Proclus in suggesting that the 
third henad, the Unified, is an aspect of the One that functions as the source or 
seat of subsistence, the ground of Being. In other words, Being is not so much 
a product of the One as it is already implied by the very nature of the One. The 
“outflow” that Plotinus so vividly describes in Ennead V.1.6 is no longer “out- 
side” the One, since nothing can be outside the One. 

Thus Damascius will say things like “we can have no conception of the 
One that is both perfect and unique. And therefore it must not even be called 
One, unless in the same way, it should no less be called all things.” Throughout 
his discussion of the first principles, however, Damascius maintains a much 
more aporetic stance than Proclus. Even if he suggests doctrinal innovations, 
his very manner of couching them is more often than not obscured by what we 
saw was operating as a crucial factor in his investigations, that is, the problem- 
atic nature of metaphysical discourse as such. For example, in discussing the 
causality of the One, Damascius asks: 


What follows after this discussion is an inquiry into whether there is 
a procession from the One into its subsequents, and of what kind it 
is, or whether the One gives no share of itself to them. One might 
reasonably raise puzzles about either position. For if the One gives 
no share of itself to its products, how has it produced them as so 
unlike itself, that they enjoy nothing of its nature? (C-W I 99) 


On the other hand, Damascius wants to claim that no such procession is 
possible, given that procession implies distinction (the distinction between 
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what proceeds and what does not proceed) and therefore, there can be no pro- 
cession from the One: 


Every procession takes place together with distinction, whereas multi- 
plicity is the cause of every distinction. Distinction is always the 
cause of multiplicity, whereas the One is before multiplicity. If the 
One is also before the One in the sense that the One is taken as one 
without [others],'’ then a fortiori the One is before the many. There- 
fore the nature of the One is entirely without distinction. And 
therefore the One cannot proceed (C-W I 100). 


In fairness to Proclus, we must understand that sometimes Damascius 
advances a criticism of the theory of procession in a way that isolates one 
aspect of the theory, without also framing the theory in terms of the complete- 
ness of Proclus’ work. Not only does Proclus suggest that the One is the cause 
of all things, and that every cause transcends its effects, but he also provides 
for what has been called a “circular” model of causation. That is, for Proclus, 
“every effect remains in its cause, proceeds from it, and reverts upon it” (ET 
Proposition 35). Proclus discusses this spiritual circuit in his [P 620, when he 
reminds the reader that “every plurality exists in unity.” Thus when it comes 
to understanding the fundamental relationship between the transcendent 
principle and its manifestations, Proclus and Damascius are not really far 
apart; indeed, Proclus insists that there is an unparticipated aspect of each and 
every hypostasis, including the One. Moreover, the primary sense of the hypos- 
tasis is its subsistence as what Proclus calls a “whole before the parts” (ET 
Proposition 67). 

Yet Damascius can also show himself to be a very effective critic precisely 
because he is ultimately profoundly versed in the metaphysics of Proclus. After 
posing the aporia concerning transcendence in the opening sections of the 
Problems and Solutions, as well as his general criticism of Proclus’ understand- 
ing of Being as the product of the henadic realm, Damascius launches a sus- 
tained inquiry into the meaning of Proclus’ spiritual circuit insofar as it relies 
on the concepts of “procession” and “reversion.” In the words of E. R. Dodds, 
Proclus’ theory derives from a paradox that: 


is a necessary consequence of the attempt to reconcile transcendence 
with immanence by the Neoplatonic theory of causation. If the 
procession is to be timeless, and if reversion is to be possible, the 
lower can never be cut off from the higher; but if individuality is to 
be real, and if the higher is not to be infected with plurality, the lower 
must be actualized as a separate being, not simply a part of the 
higher.'* 


Damascius has no easy task, then, in unraveling the terms of this paradox, 
a deed that he accomplishes by revealing what are at least on the surface the 
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fallacies entailed by Proclus’ solution of circular causation: “What is it we mean 
when we say, ‘remaining in the cause’? Something must be either first or third, 
so that it cannot be the processive if it is still that which remains. Does remain- 
ing mean that what proceeds has its origin in the cause? But this is absurd: 
cause must be prior; effect is subsequent. Perhaps the cause remains while the 
effect proceeds?” (C-W II 117) 

But now the whole idea of remaining in the cause is trivialized, and 
amounts to no more than the tautology that the first is not the second, and so 
forth. Again, Damascius critically examines the structure of procession, show- 
ing that reversion is part of a unified triad, in which the three moments act 
together to define the nature of an hypostasis, but at the same time, reversion 
is also a dissolution or undoing of the very effects achieved through the process 
of procession. How is it possible for reversion to assume these very different 
functions? Damascius also points out that “reversion” is ambiguous between 
something’s achieving its own definition from an inchoate state, and some- 
thing’s returning to a higher source or to its cause. 

Not only, then, does Damascius incorporate substantive criticisms of fun- 
damental Proclean tenets into the aporetic compass of his treatise but he also 
engages in a detailed criticism of Proclus’ own exegetical activities vis-a-vis the 
text of Plato and the larger exegetical project of the late Athenian Academy, 
which involves the application of various Hellenic and even non-Hellenic theo- 
logical traditions to Platonic material. The wealth of the detail that Damascius 
supplies in this context may prove to be, even to the most ardent devotee of late 
antique Platonism, daunting. How then, are we to assess Damascius’ goals and 
achievements in this text, which moves from the fundamental assumptions 
involved in Platonism to a syncretistic religiosity, and along the way attempts to 
highlight the dialectical clashes of its chief exponents? 

To answer this question, we need to see that Damascius’ innovations in 
the realm of metaphysics are actually implied both by Proclus’ complete theory 
of cyclical creativity and indeed by Plotinus earlier, as for example when he 
says at Ennead V1.5.7.1-2: “for we and what is ours go back to real being and 
ascend to that and to the first which comes from it.”!° The spiritual circuit, the 
return of all to the One and especially the soul’s special function as a conduit 
of this return, is the crucial premise of Neoplatonism insofar as it constitutes 
a religion. What, after all, is the place of the human self in this cosmic drama 
of the One’s radiance and of attaining to the goal of wisdom, which is to 
uncover a vision of the whole? The soul’s destiny is to return to the One, not 
just in the sense that the soul will develop wisdom or knowledge but also in the 
sense that the soul becomes instrumental in the completion of the spiritual 
circuit. 

Now the Problems and Solutions does not advance into a consideration of 
the status of the soul, but in another work, Damascius’ own Commentary on the 
Parmenides, Damascius once more takes up a dialectical exploration of his 
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predecessors, Plotinus, Iamblichus, and Proclus, in terms of their discussion 
of the place of the human soul in the realm of real being. As this controversy 
falls outside the scope of our text, it will not be necessary to drag the reader into 
an extended discussion of yet another dialectical triangulation in the work of 
Damascius in this prolegomenon,'° which perhaps may be taken as a preview 
of the exegetical strategies that Damascius pursues in the Problems and Solu- 
tions alongside the aporetic development of the work as a whole. In it, Damas- 
cius rehearses the fundamental problems of Neoplatonist metaphysics. To 
some extent, as he is working across the centuries from his great predecessors, 
his own reprisal of the tradition will constitute a necessary part of his member- 
ship in the tradition. 

But it is also true that, far more than his predecessors, Damascius ampli- 
fies the question-and-answer method that we often find in the ancient com- 
mentaries that seek to uncover every possible nuance of Plato’s text, which for 
them, as we saw, enjoyed the status of scripture. The reader is likely to be put 
off by Damascius’ relentless interrogation of Neoplatonic scholasticism by 
means of what, after all, amounts to a highly scholastic form of exegesis. This 
prolegomenon, therefore, will close by reminding the reader that for schol- 
archs of the late Athenian Academy, philosophy was conceived as a sacred rite: 
learning, teaching, belonging in the transmission of wisdom—all of this is part 
of a larger conception of philosophic activity, one that has its place, ultimately, 
in the cosmic scheme. 

Neoplatonism is not just an exegetical metaphysics that attempts to 
reify the hypotheses of Plato’s Parmenides. This manifestation of the One 
in all things is, at last, just the life of the soul, as it undertakes the journey 
of awakening to its source in the One, and also its cosmic mission of 
returning the multiplicity back into the source. Porphyry alludes in the Life 
of Plotinus to the dying words of the sage: “strive to bring the One in your- 
self back to the One.” According to the third-century philosopher Iambli- 
chus, knowledge or intellection does not deliver the soul from the con- 
straints of embodiment. To complete its cosmic task, the soul must win 
over the whole chain of being that links our ordinary world with the ulti- 
mate principles of reality. “Thinking does not connect theurgists with 
divine beings, for what would prevent those who philosophize theoretically 
from having theurgic union with the gods? Rather . . . it is the power of 
ineffable symbols comprehended by the gods alone, that establishes theur- 
gical union” (DM 96). 

For these philosophers, theurgy and scholasticism are fused; the most 
sacred rite is to engage with the text of Plato, since the Plato of this period 
was no longer just an Athenian philosopher but a vessel of divine knowl- 
edge: “I beg all the gods and all the goddesses to... open up the doors of my 
soul and allow it to receive the divinely inspired doctrine of Plato” (Proclus 
IP 1.617.1). It is in this spirit that Damascius rehearses and to some extent 
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creates a dialectical vision that spans the centuries of philosophical activity 
of a school that managed, whether despite or because of its ponderous tex- 
tual exegesis, to remain a living tradition. Damascius’ eventful life is a wit- 
ness to the end of this tradition as well, and it is to this life that we turn in 
the Introduction. 


Note on the Translation 


This translation of the Problems and Solutions Concerning First 
Principles is based entirely on the Westerink and Combés edition.’ 

I have not consulted the manuscripts, since it seemed that very little 
would be produced by such a consultation, given the recent critical 
edition of Westerink. The purpose of this translation, introduction, 
and commentary is to make this text available to a wider range of 
English-speaking readers, in the hopes of stimulating research on 
this last phase of late antique Platonism. Moreover, the notes concen- 
trate on Damascius’ relationships with his philosophical predeces- 
sors, especially Iamblichus and Proclus. For detailed matters of 
philology concerning the Greek text, readers are advised to turn to 
the edition of Westerink. I have added a glossary at the end, which 
contains phrases or technical terms in English and then cites the 
corresponding Greek phrase or word. 

The paragraph numbers refer to the numbering system found on 
Parisinus Gr. 1990, a manuscript from the seventeenth century. As 
these paragraph numbers are cited in LSJ and were the regular way of 
referring to the Problems and Solutions prior to the completion of the 
edition of Westerink, it has seemed expedient to retain this number- 
ing system.’ The division into sections is my own. For reference to the 
Greek text, the pagination of the Westerink edition is indicated in this 
translation. Other than the translations of the critical editions of 
Ruelle (1899) and Westerink (1986-1991) the only translation of 
Damascius’ Problems and Solutions Concerning First Principles into a 
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modern language is that of Galpérine.’ There has never been a translation into 
English, although translations of Damascius’ Philosophical History (or Life of 


Isidore), and his lecture notes on the Phaedo and on the Philebus have all 
received English translations.* 


Abbreviations 
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CJ 
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DA 


De Gen. et Cor. 


D-K 


DM 


Enn. 
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Life 


Damascius (ca. 462-538)' was head of the Platonic Academy at 
Athens in 529 when the Christian emperor Justinian issued a decree 
that banned the teaching of philosophy in that city.” Upon the closing 
of the Academy, Damascius led a band of pagan philosophers out of 
Athens into exile, perhaps settling at Harran, a town in northern 
Mesopotamia on the border of the Persian Empire, known for its 
cosmopolitan paganism. In Harran’s heady mixture of Greco-Arab- 
Syrian traditions, Damascius’ legacy might have found congenial 
soil.’ We are particularly fortunate in possessing not only a signifi- 
cant number of works written by Damascius or derived from his 
writings, but also in possessing fragments from his semi-autobio- 
graphical work, The Philosophical History, or Life of Isidore (henceforth 
PH). Damascius’ PH charts the intermittent struggles in Athens and 
in Alexandria between polytheist philosophers associated with the 
Neoplatonic Academy and various Christian communities. This book 
also provides a sketch of the diadochia, or transmission of the 
scholarchy to successive heirs of the Academy, as it existed in late 
antiquity. 

From the PH and from Zacharias’ Vita Severi (written in Greek, 
though what survives are Syriac epitomes of the lost work), we gain 
some idea of Damascius’ early life.* Born in Damascus (a fact deduced 
from his name) Damascius came to Alexandria in the 480s to study 
rhetoric at Horapollo’s school, a “coeducational” institution where 
pagan and Christian students studied side by side.’ Several fragments in 
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the PH confirm Zacharias’ report that relations between the Neoplatonist com- 
munities of Athens and Alexandria were close, as students of Proclus made 
their way to Horapollo’s circle.° Nevertheless, Alexandria was host not only to 
warring factions of pro-Chalcedonian and Monophysite Christians but also to a 
rising tide of anti pagan persecution. The Vita Severi offers a narrative of tumul- 
tuous times during which mutual intolerance between the rival factions of the 
school eventually broke out in rioting. In 489 Horapollo was arrested and ἴου- 
tured, while members of the school were forced to flee or go into hiding.” The 
PH paints a compelling picture of a group of intellectuals under siege: arrests, 
interrogations, acts of courage and capitulations—all punctuate Damascius’ ac- 
count of a crisis within the pagan circles of Alexandria. Isidore® and Damascius, 
caught up in the general persecution, decided to go to Athens, where the study 
of philosophy in some ways still flourished due to the influence of Proclus. 

Isidore and Damascius journeyed for eight months, passing by way of 
Syria. It was on this journey that Damascius seems to have lost his taste for the 
profession of rhetoric. Athanassiadi connects fragments 13'7a, b, c, and d 
together and associates them with this crossroad in Damascius’ life: “How per- 
nicious an activity was rhetoric, focusing all my attention on the mouth and the 
tongue and turning it away from the soul and from the blissful and divine 
lessons which purify it. Realizing this, I was sometimes distracted from my 
rhetorical exegeses with which I had been occupying myself for nine years” 
(Athanassiadi 1999a, 307). Damascius and Isidore then took up residence in 
Athens, where Damascius became a student of Marinus, Proclus’ successor 
and biographer. The PH emphasizes that Proclus’ successors were intellectu- 
ally incapable of assuming the scholarchy, and that the position had become 
something of a sinecure. Damascius describes Domninus, a student of Syri- 
anus and contemporary of Proclus, as “competent in mathematics” but of 
superficial ability in other branches of philosophy.’ Evidently Proclus con- 
demned his philosophical innovations as unorthodox, and he was passed up as 
a candidate for the succession. Marinus also comes in for harsh criticism in the 
PH, being the target of several disdainful anecdotes. Marinus’ lack of intellec- 
tual development resulted in a dull-witted commentary on Plato’s Parmenides, 
in which he emphasized the Platonic forms rather than the Neoplatonic hen- 
ads, thus endorsing a retrospective and conservative reading of the dialogue.” 
By 515, Damascius himself had succeeded to the title of Diadochus.'' During 
the period between 515 and 529, the year that Justinian issued his interdict 
against pagan teaching, Damascius composed a number of works, including 
the PH, perhaps commentaries on Plato’s Phaedo, Philebus, Parmenides, and a 
lost commentary on the Timaeus, as well as the original metaphysical treatise, 
the Problems and Solutions Concerning First Principles.’* 

Damascius, noticing the decline of the Academy after Marinus, did all 
he could to strengthen the practice of philosophy in Athens. Relying on a thor- 
ough survey of Damascius’ extant or reported works, as well as Damascius’ 
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connections to Simplicius, who studied under Ammonius at Alexandria and 
under Damascius at Athens, Hoffmann has emphasized Damascius’ return 
to the established Neoplatonic curriculum.” In the PH there is evidence that 
Damascius’ predecessor, Isidore, was deeply alarmed about the subordination 
of philosophical studies to ritual, and feared that the general intellectual rigor 
of traditional philosophy was declining in the face of mounting external oppo- 
sition. Damascius is especially critical of Hegias, a wealthy patron of traditional 
religious institutions who headed the school sometime after Proclus in the 
4905. Damascius reports that “Isidore urged Syrianus and Hegias to restore 
philosophy which was now wasting away, as was their duty” (fragment 118). At 
150a, Isidore severely reprimands Hegias (who lavished funds on the restora- 
tion of pagan shrines, fragment 145a) for promoting theurgy over philosophy: 


If, as you maintain, Hegias, Isidore was telling him “the practice of 
theurgy is divine,” I too admit it. But those who are destined to be 
gods must first become human; this is why Plato too has said that no 
greater good than philosophy has ever come down to mankind, but it 
has come to pass that nowadays philosophy stands not on a razor’s 
edge, but truly on the brink of extreme old age. 


Damascius, then, took seriously the injunctions of his predecessor, and 
attempted to redirect the school toward the systematic study of Aristotle, the 
Platonic dialogues, and theological literature, including the Orphic theogony 
and the Chaldean Oracles. Moreover, as we shall see, his philosophical works 
promoted the exegetical methods of Proclus’ teacher Syrianus, while critically 
overhauling the tenets of Proclean metaphysics. Throughout the commentar- 
ies there is a studied attention especially to Iamblichus and Proclus, whose 
doctrines Damascius frequently compares. By the time Justinian’s ban was 
promulgated, some of the most important philosophers of the sixth century, 
gathering from all parts of the Eastern Empire, had assembled around Damas- 
cius’ Academy. The historian Agathias records Damascius’ voluntary exile from 
Athens: 


Damascius the Syrian, Simplicius the Cilician, Eulamias (or Eulalias) 
the Phrygian, Priscianus the Lydian, Hermias and Diogenes both 
from Phoenicia, Isidore of Gaza—the finest flower, to wax poetic, of 
philosophers in our time—taking exception to the reigning ideology 
among the Romans concerning the divine, thought that the political 
climate of the Persians would be more favorable.'* 


To what extent was the edict issued by Justinian a vendetta against the 
renewal of the Academy under Damascius? Obviously, such a question is hard 
to answer, given the indirect evidence concerning the scope and wording of 
Justinian’s interdict.’* Damascius (at the advanced age of sixty-seven) and his 
fellow philosophers had to abandon Athens, the patroness of philosophy, for a 
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precarious journey beyond Roman imperial reach.'® The recurrent trauma that 
had threatened philosophers in prior eras (recall Socrates in 399 or Proclus’ 
year-long exile in Lydia) repeated itself in 529, when under the edict of Justin- 
ian it was once again no longer legal to practice philosophy in the city of Ath- 
ena.’’ Preferring exile to silence, perhaps the philosophers anticipated greater 
intellectual license in the milieu of the Persian court, to which they made their 
way, according to the report of Agathias.’* Supposedly the young king, Chos- 
roes, had philosophical sympathies, although his patronage was destined to 
prove unsatisfactory. Or else, as has been argued, they never actually embarked 
on a journey to Ctesiphon, capital of the Sassanian Empire. Tardieu under- 
stands Agathias’ report as legend in the manner of Plato’s Seventh Letter, invok- 
ing the tradition of failed alliances between philosophers and rulers. There is, 
however, one other passage in Agathias relevant to the entire Persian episode, 
according to which in the year 532 Chosroes concluded a “Pact of Eternal Peace” 
with Justinian. According to the terms of this pact as reported by Agathias, the 
philosophers now fell under the protection of the Persian prince: “When these 
men return home they will spend the rest of their lives free of any fear, as pri- 
vate individuals, never forced to profess belief in anything contrary to their 
conscience or to change their traditional views” (II.31). ”” 

What happened to Damascius and his retinue when they left the Persian 
court, if indeed they ever arrived? At one time, the view that the Athenian 
School resumed, after some abatement under a formal prohibition but a practi- 
cal lenience, generally prevailed among historians of late antiquity. More 
recently, I. Hadot (1990) in her translation of Simplicius’ Commentary on the 
Enchiridion of Epictetus, together with P. Athanassiadi, have powerfully advanced 
the thesis of M. Tardieu (1990) concerning the establishment of a Neoplatonic 
school in Harran under the protection of the Persian Empire. Before examin- 
ing this point, it will be helpful to start with the circumstances in Athens that 
led up to what has been called the closure of the philosophical schools.”° 

Damascius reveals that there were, by the time of his own administration of 
the school, certain estates associated with the institutional title of Diadochus: 


The estate of the diadochi does not come directly from Plato, as is 
commonly thought. Plato was poor, owning only the garden of the 
Academy, which formed a tiny part of the diadochica. For the revenue 
from the garden amounted to just under three gold coins, whereas 
eventually the total income had reached the sum of one thousand 
coins or even more by the time of Proclus, as pious lovers of learning 
who died at various times bequeathed to the philosophers the 
requisite means for the leisure and tranquility of the philosophical 
life. (PH 102) 


This entry in the PH suggests that there were private holdings, or, in Alison 
Franz’s translation of the crucial diadochica, endowment funds that were regularly 
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bequeathed to the professors of the school from generation to generation. 
One very strong argument against the reopening of the school in Athens, 
after the Persian chapter, is a citation from Olympiodorus that speaks clearly 
of the “theft” or “confiscation” of these properties by the time he wrote his 
Commentary on the Alcibiades, ca. 560 CE: “Perhaps Plato refused all salary 
because he was a wealthy man. This is just why the endowment funds had 
been preserved to the present day, and this despite the multiple predations 
that have afflicted them.”” 

Numerous entries within the PH suggest that the life of the last Neoplaton- 
ists was gracious and that the members of the school belonged to a privileged 
social class.” Damascius writes of Severianus, his own mentor in the study of 
rhetoric, that he was descended from “one of the best families” (fragment 
108a). He describes Agapius, another member of Proclus’ school, as having 
“amassed a great amount of money” (fragment 107). Franz’s interpretation of 
the archaeological record, according to which a wealthy cadre of philosophers 
inhabited a sumptuously appointed enclave near the Acropolis, lends further 
credence to the financial independence of the school. Moreover, this site shows 
signs of sudden abandonment in 529, the year of Damascius’ exile.”* Excava- 
tions at the Acropolis revealed a housing complex of exceptional beauty and 
elegance on the northern slope. One structure at the site in particular (Franz’s 
House C or the Omega House) has been identified as a possible residence for 
the last of the Neoplatonic scholarchs, on the grounds that an extraordinary 
collection of statuary was deliberately sealed inside two wells on the premises 
in the year 529,” the year of the pagan exile and of the confiscation of pagan 
property as ordered by the decree of Justinian:”” 


We forbid anyone stricken with the madness of the impure Hellenes 
to teach, so as to prevent them, under the guise of teaching those 
who by misfortune happen to attend their classes, from in fact 
corrupting the souls of those they pretend to educate. They will not 
receive state pensions, having no licenses either by Sacred Scripture 
or earthly law, to claim for themselves any immunity whatsoever.”° 


The Christian historian John Malalas reports the actual closure of the 
school. An ordinance (prostaxis) prohibiting the teaching of philosophy is 
attested in Malalas’ Chronographia, though again its interpretation is contested, 
and Franz’s findings have been critically reviewed in Fowden 1982. In particu- 
lar, Fowden questions the idea that philosophers lived in the expensive villas on 
the northern slope of the Acropolis. The statuary in House C is classical, but 
perhaps its owner was a Christian with exceptionally good taste in classical 
sculpture. However this may be, Fowden does concede (a point reiterated by 
Hoffmann) that whether the philosophers inhabited the larger complex or 
merely had rich friends who lived there, at least one structure (identified by 
Franz as the official residence of “the Scholarch” or “House of Proclus”) 
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matches very closely Marinus’ description in the Vita Procli (VP), 29: “[Pro- 
clus’] house, in which his ‘father’ Syrianus and his ‘grandfather,’ as Proclus 
called him, Plutarch also lived, was . . . visible or at least capable of being seen 
on the Acropolis of Athena.” This structure, like Proclus’ house, enjoyed 
immediate proximity to the Parthenon. 

Athenian paganism seems to have been exceptionally tenacious. Franz’s 
survey of the archaeology of late-antique Athens shows that the major temples 
of the city were still accessible in the sixth century. As Homer Thompson 
observed, “the old gods . . . held on longer in Athens than in almost any other 
part of the ancient world.””” And yet, if we are to trust the archaeological 
record, we can only conclude that the ban on philosophy in Athens was last- 
ing; Damascius and his colleagues had truly been practicing philosophy at the 
end of an epoch.” 

At the same time, Olympiodorus and Simplicius (as well as more compro- 
mising representatives of the school vis-a-vis what Damascius and his col- 
leagues contemptuously referred to as “the present circumstance” or as “the 
dominant ideology”)” continued to produce exegetical works on Plato and 
Aristotle after 532.°° Along with Tarrant (2000), it is reasonable to assume that 
at least Olympiodorus taught and published in Alexandria. Why the political 
climate there was more amenable to the continued practice of philosophy is 
not a question that we can pursue here. We have already mentioned the other 
possibility, that some of the late Neoplatonists did not remain in Alexandria, 
but instead transferred operations to Harran. Perhaps a few words will illus- 
trate some of the difficulties associated, in turn, with this position. One inter- 
esting find is an epigram collected in the Palatine Anthology, and evidently 
written by Damascius. This epigram was carved on a stele in Emesa, Syria, in 
538 CE, and confirms that Damascius returned to his native Syria after his 
sojourn in Persia.” 

Tardieu has suggested that the presence of Damascius in Syria presents 
evidence for a line of transmission of Platonism to Islam, by which Neopla- 
tonic traditions took hold in Harran. Tardieu’s thesis relies heavily on a now 
controversial interpretation of a passage that details the visit of the scholar al- 
Mas’udi to Harran. In this narrative, al-Mas’udi describes a gathering place of 
the Sabians, where he sees a doorknocker inscribed in Syriac with a Platoniz- 
ing motto, “He who knows himself becomes divine.” Yet Arabists are increas- 
ingly sceptical that the word Tardieu translates as “gathering place” can refer to 
what he infers is a school or institution.” 

Hadot has argued, partially in response to the careful summary of 
Hoffman (1994), that Simplicius composed at least the majority of his sur- 
viving oeuvre in Harran. Hadot approves the evidence presented by Chu- 
vin, who details the juridical texts relevant to the measures taken by Justin- 
ian against pagan activity in Athens. Other evidence is supplied from within 
Simplicius’ In De Caelo (26, 19, Heiberg 1894), where Simplicius indicates 
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that he has never personally made acquaintance with his contemporary 
Platonist Philoponus, who taught in Alexandria.*? Because this question 
entails much more information than we can discuss profitably in this con- 
text, I will end this discussion of whether or not Neoplatonism remained 
in some sense institutionalized or less formally implanted in the Arabic 
traditions—via the work of the remnants of the Athenian school in 
Harran—with yet another piece of evidence, one that indeed set M. Tardieu 
in search of links between Manichean Gnosticism and late-antique Neopla- 
tonism. Evidently Simplicius evinces a detailed knowledge of Manichean 
cosmology in his Commentary on the Enchiridion of Epictetus XXXV, 90-91 
(Simplicus 2003, Hadot ed.), and in the words of Tardieu: “There were only 
two towns in the Byzantine Empire where one could find exclusively 
Manichean adherents: Constantinople ... and Harran, where they settled at 
the end of the third century and where they remained due to the sociopoliti- 
cal climate.”** According to Tardieu, Simplicius, whose above-mentioned 
commentary owes so much to the philosophy of his teacher Damascius, 
particularly with reference to its psychological tenets and its doctrine of the 
embodied soul (for which see infra), must have continued his associations 
with the scholarch, who ended his life in his native Syria. However, in her 
detailed review of Tardieu, Luna has shown that much of the material that 
Tardieu relies on is suspect owing to faulty translation, or false assumptions, 
such as the assumption that only in Harran would Simplicius have had con- 
tact with Manichean cosmology.* Whatever city we may imagine to have 
played host to Simplicius and the remaining entourage of Damascius, it prob- 
ably was not Athens, and it likely was not Alexandria. Perhaps there were other 
cities that might have had supportive pagan communities in the sixth century, 
but Damascius’ exile in 529 brought the formal school to a close. 

Most of the preceding material has been gleaned from the PH, as pre- 
served in fragments of Photius’ Bibliotheca, or Epitome of Ancient Works (Pho- 
tius 1959-77). Acaveat in working with the text, then, is that Photius’ epitome 
does not have the status of a primary source. Moreover, the PH is of a piece 
with late-antique hagiography, which employed stock themes and motifs to 
describe its subjects. As a result, itis hard to know how much of the PH involves 
anything like a factual description of events in Damascius’ lifetime. A similar 
difficulty applies to the “Lives” of Porphyry and Marinus, so no one of these 
texts can be a measure for the others. 

The PH is also a pilgrimage narrative that records a form of spiritual tour- 
ism. As such, it is a very ancient genre, if we consider the origins of the Greek 
word theoria or sightseeing.”° As sightseer, observer of lands, shrines, and cus- 
toms, the sage embarks on hazardous or arduous journeys to distant realms. 
Among such time-honored travelers, one might number Odysseus and Plato 
(according to the Seventh Letter, which has Plato traveling to Egypt to learn a 
more pristine wisdom), along with Plotinus, whom Porphyry has joining a 
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military expedition in hopes of a voyage to India, and perhaps even Pausanias, 
whose Periegesis has been likened to a tour guide for Hellenic pilgrims.*” The 
“Lives” of the Neoplatonist philosophers are notable for such pilgrimage 
accounts: the excursion of Iamblichus’ school to the hot springs of Gadara, 
where pupils bathed with their professor; Proclus’ visit to the temple of Adrotta 
in Lydia.** The PH has Damascius and company embark on an eight-month 
expedition to Syria, and to the Hellenic cities of Heliopolis, Beirut, and Aphro- 
disias. Damascius describes Isidore as a kind of spiritual sightseer: “He [Isi- 
dore] was devoted to travel, not of the empty and hedonistic kind which gapes 
at man-made buildings and the size and beauty of cities; but, if he ever heard 
of some extraordinary or sacred phenomenon, whether secret or manifest, he 
wanted to witness it for himself” (PH 21a).”° 

Though the fragments of the PH provide only a sketchy outline of this 
journey, Damascius and Isidore presumably traveled to ancient cities whose 
sanctuaries had been closed, whose oracles were muted.” In the rapidly disin- 
tegrating world of late paganism, Isidore’s “tour” had special importance. 
Damascius writes: “without gods, without oracles, a philosopher has no place.”*! 
Damascius and Isidore had come to witness the aporrheta—the prodigies or 
phenomena that now took the place of elaborate temples. The water of the Styx, 
local deities, and dreams en route all figure into what is purportedly Damas- 
cius’ travelogue. The geographic settings of the ancient world become land- 
scapes of the spirit, where local shrines and caves form a pagan cartography. 
Damascius was aware that he was writing in the twilight of a world his prede- 
cessors had philosophized as continuing to exist eternally in relation to the 
One. Damascius followed a venerable tradition of asserting the primacy of 
landscape in the location of shrines. As pagans witnessed the destruction of 
their temples, they attempted to prevent what they saw as a spiritual drought 
from decimating the sanctity of the world. One must appreciate the importance 
of this tradition in light of the general purpose of the PH: to commemorate the 
sanctity of the Hellenic religion. 


Major Works 


Overview 


For extensive discussion of all of Damascius’ works, whether surviving or lost, 
readers should consult Westerink and Combés, Introduction to C-W, and 
Hoffmann 1994. What follows is a brief inventory of Damascius’ known works, 
with more extended discussion of themes relevant to the study of the Problems 
and Solutions and Damascius’ philosophy. Damascius’ works are usually 
divided into two groups, literary and philosophical. The two literary works 
attributed to Damascius are the Paradoxa and the Life of Isidore or Philosophical 
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History. The Paradoxa is entirely lost, but from Byzantine reports it evidently 
contained stories of the miraculous or supernatural, perhaps comparable to 
that of the 1001 Nights. Damascius admittedly displays a taste for such stories 
in the PH, with its descriptions of unusual phenomena, or paradoxa (sparking 
horses, prophetic stones, and the like). 


Philosophical 


Damascius lectured or composed commentaries on Plato’s dialogues in keep- 
ing with the Neoplatonic curriculum developed in the third and early fourth 
centuries under the influence of Iamblichus. We have evidence for this form of 
education in the Anonymous Prolegomena to the Study of Plato,” written in the 
sixth century, but containing evidence for the curricula used much earlier. The 
Prolegomena lists a considerably scaled-down reading program that excludes 
the aporetic dialogues on the grounds that they are incomplete and lacking suf- 
ficient doctrinal content. In general, the reading order correlated closely with 
the Neoplatonic system of ranking kinds of virtue. The Alcibiades (a dialogue 
hardly recognized as genuine among scholars today) came first in the schedule, 
since it promoted self-knowledge. It was followed by the Gorgias (constitutional 
virtues) and the Phaedo (purificatory virtues). The first decad of dialogues led 
up to the Philebus (study of the Good), a theological dialogue, and the series was 
crowned by the two “perfect” dialogues, the Timaeus (all reality via physics) and 
the Parmenides (all reality via metaphysics). 

Damascius’ philosophical works exist in varying degrees of complete- 
ness. Westerink’s introduction to the Lectures on the Phaedo contains a useful 
discussion of the surviving lectures. There are traces of or references to com- 
mentaries on the Alcibiades, Phaedo, Phaedrus, Sophist, Timaeus, Laws I and II, 
Republic, Philebus, and Parmenides. Of these, the Commentary on the Parme- 
nides was written by Damascius himself, while the Alcibiades commentary 
survives as quotations in a commentary by Olympiodorus. The Phaedo and 
Philebus commentaries survive in the form of reports—apo phones—or lecture 
notes from a series given by Damascius. We know of other commentaries 
from internal references within the extant Damascian corpus. 

Damascius also lectured on Aristotelian works or at least on topics pursued 
by members of the Aristotelian commentator tradition. Of these, the most 
important are the fragmentary remains of Damascius’ treatise On Number, 
Space, and Time, preserved in Simplicius’ Commentary on Aristotle’s Physics. The 
two loci of this treatise’s remains are in the Corollary on Space (Go1—645) and 
Corollary on Time (773-800).”’ There are also some quotations in Philoponus’ 
In Meteora from a work by Damascius entitled Aristotle’s Meteorology. For a more 
comprehensive discussion of the putative contents of these lost works, readers 
should consult the very thorough discussion of Combés and Westerink in the 
Introduction to C-W. English translations are available for the following works: 
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Simplicius’ commentary on the De Caelo, the reports of the Lectures on the Phile- 
bus and Phaedo, and the PH. 


Philosophical History 


TEXT. The Life of Isidore or Philosophical History is a lost work partially pre- 
served in fragments from Photius’ Bibliotheca and from entries in the Suda 
(1928-38. Suidae Lexicon, I-V ed. A. Adler. Leipzig). This work is one of the 
more widely studied of Damascius’ writings due to its great interest as a 
source of late-antique intellectual history and politics. There are two edi- 
tions of the work: Zintzen’s edition of 1967 and Athanassiadi’s edition and 
English translation of 1999. Damascius’ life as reflected in his study of 
Isidore has been reconstructed by Asmus from the fragments found in 
Photius and the Suda.“ Zintzen’s edition carefully follows the placement of 
the fragments based on Asmus’s arrangement.” Recently, Athanassiadi has 
challenged much of the earlier editorial work and printed an edition that 
goes back to Adler’s edition of the Suda and Henry’s edition of Photius, 
both of which informed Zinzten’s text. There are two recensions of Photius, 
an earlier edition and a later edition (the latter being stylistically superior), 
as well as the prosopographical entries of the Suda. Athanassiadi follows 
the previous editors in regarding Photius 1-230 “as the spine of the recon- 
structed text,” and disperses the Suda fragments where appropriate. She 
then divides the whole text by combining several fragments into 159 “the- 
matic units of uneven length.” How much of the original text is preserved 
in the fragments is unknown. 

The PH introduces us to the major figures in the philosophical community 
of Alexandria, especially Isidore; follows Damascius’ intellectual biography as 
a young student of rhetoric in Alexandria; describes the persecution of Hypa- 
tia, who was martyred in 415; moves to events in Athens in the 490s following 
the death of Proclus; discusses the final destruction of Horapollo’s school and 
the flights of Damascius and Isidore; and ends with the arrival of Damascius 
and Isidore in Athens and the philosophical reforms that Isidore was concerned 
to foster in the Academy. 


THEMES. Damascius’ Philosophical History is unusual for the Neoplatonist bio- 
graphical genre in that it is written in the first person, with Damascius serving 
as an eyewitness to the events and persons described. Twice Damascius calls 
attention to the truthfulness of his account and insists on the reliability of what 
he reports,*° and on his purpose, which must be divined from several frag- 
ments that treat of the question of Isidore’s embodiment (5 a, b, c; 6 a): 
“My friend, someone might object, just what is the proof that your philosopher 
[Isidore] originated from that class of souls?” (6a) Damascius’ central theme is 
the restoration of philosophy, a task for which a certain class of souls receives 
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embodiment. Isidore’s soul is the subject of the PH: “flying down from the 
vault of heaven, it attached itself to life on earth” (5b). 

Again, the same theme emerges in 5c: “I thought that he was shouting as 
he descended into generation, ‘I have arrived here from a better place’” (5c, 
Athanassiadi 1999a). 

The class of soul that Damascius is referring to here can be identified with 
that which “descends for the salvation, purification, and perfection of this 
realm,” discussed by Iamblichus in his De Anima (fragment 29). As Dillon and 
Finamore clarify in their edition of the fragments of that text, the pure souls 
“are born in the bodies of the especially spiritual and philosophical.””” Later we 
shall investigate Iamblichus’ theory of the soul and its descent, as reflected in 
Damascius’ Commentary on the Parmenides. For now, it is important only to 
note that Iamblichus seems to have interpreted Phaedrus 248c, where Plato 
speaks of a class of soul that does not descend into embodiment but remains 
“unharmed,” as indicating that some souls never break their contact with the 
intelligible realm. These souls do undergo embodiment according to Iambli- 
chus, as all human souls must, and yet they are able to “stand aside from 
nature,” meaning they can free themselves from passions and live a detached 
or purely contemplative life (DM18).** Damascius relies on this doctrine of the 
pure soul, or one belonging to the contemplative order, in identifying the true 
nature of Isidore’s philosophical disposition. Thus the PH stands as a narrative 
account of Isidore’s cosmic mission—the rejuvenation of philosophy, defined 
by Damascius as “merging with god, or rather complete unity, the return of our 
souls back to the divine, [by means of] reverting and concentrating themselves 
away from the great division” (4c). 

Damascius declares that he will only report the direct sayings of his master 
or events that he himself has observed. Damascius’ work on behalf of the dis- 
integrating Academy and the spiritually restorative activity of Isidore’s pilgrim- 
age (Gc) converge on the aspiration of restoring the contemplative life. The 
narrative of the PH unfolds as a chronicle of Isidore’s return to Athens for the 
accession of the diadochia, or Platonic succession. Isidore manifests civic virtue 
in exhibiting bravery during persecution, and strength of character in the face 
of political intrigues and general malaise within the Academy. Throughout the 
book, the persistent theme is of Damascius and his co-philosophers living 
under the threat of philosophy’s demise; the book as a whole is pervaded by 
distressing metaphors such as old-age, sunset, extinction and so forth. We read 
that Kwédvvever ἀποσβῆναι τῆς ἀληθείας τὸ χρῆμα᾽ “The heart of truth is in 
danger of being extinguished” (36a), and that Kat δύσεται τοῖς ἀνθρώποις. 
ἅτε ov δυναμένοις αὐτοῦ φέρειν τὴν ἀνατολήν “[Wisdom or truth] will set 
for human beings, since they are unable to endure its divine arising” (36c). 

Nevertheless, for Damascius, merely standing by and passively awaiting 
the end (he refers to a certain necessity that operates through maleficent agents) 
is not an option: “men speak euphemistically of virtue in reference to a life that 
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is adverse to action, but that is not how things truly stand, in my view. ... Those 
who sitting full of arguments and philosophizing in a corner discourse very 
pompously about justice and moderation, usually disgrace themselves when 
compelled to undertake some action” (124, I-3; 10-11). 

In late Neoplatonism, teaching and learning were thought to constitute 
a sacred rite. Proclus begins the Platonic Theology (PT) with an allusion to 
the doctrine of an eternal chain of transmission extending back to Plato. 
Wisdom abides in a timeless storehouse but is manifested temporally when 
conditions are ripe, or human beings are capable of receiving it. Παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς 
τοῖς θεοῖς διαιωνίως ὑφεστηκυῖαν ἐκεῖθεν τοῖς κατὰ χρόνον αὐτῆς 
ἀπολαῦσαι δυναμένοις ἐκφανῆναι. “Residing with the gods eternally, [wis- 
dom] from there is revealed temporally to those who are able to appreciate it” 
(PT 1.6.2-3). Moreover, this possibility of receiving divine wisdom is continu- 
ally present with each successive generation, and the transmission is accom- 
plished out of gratitude for those who made it available: “one must . . . also 
make available the signs of the blessed vision for the next generation” 
(PT 1.7.13-14). 

The injunctions of Proclus that receiving Plato’s wisdom is a supreme 
blessing, while generosity toward others manifests the gratitude for one’s own 
enlightenment (I take this to be what Proclus is speaking of when he mentions 
the “blessed vision”), undergird the purpose of Damascius’ Philosophical His- 
tory. Part of this doctrine of transmission also encompasses a vaguely sketched 
idea that the souls of some philosophers belong to a distinct rank. We saw that 
Damascius mentions that Isidore’s soul descended from “that tribe (ethnos) of 
souls,” while Proclus uses metaphors such as “sacred tradition,” “choir,” and 
“Bacchic rite” (PT 1.7.1). As Athanassiadi suggests, it could well be that Damas- 
cius felt compelled to write this appreciation of his own teacher Isidore on re- 
ceiving the diadochia, both to clarify what the function and significance of this 
office was for his tradition and to pay back his own debt of gratitude for the 
generosity of his teacher. It should be noted that Trabatonni and Combés also 
agree with this interpretation. Trabatonni (1985, 86-87) sees the work as a 
programmatic manifesto directed toward mobilizing the pagan community at 
Athens. 


Anonymous Lectures on the Phaedo I and II 


TEXT. The reports for the anonymous Lectures on the Phaedo attributed to Da- 
mascius are found on a single manuscript, Marc. Gr. 196 ff. 242-337 along 
with an anonymous Lecture on the Philebus, also attributable to Damascius. The 
first contains what Westerink believes to constitute an independent treatise 
written by Damascius, On the Argument from Contraries in the Argument for the 
Immortality of the Soul. The lecture notes are divided according to days, marked 
with a notation device that corresponds to the astronomical symbol for the sun. 
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As with the other Damascian commentaries, what we are confronted with in 
these works are commentaries upon commentaries. Damascius expounds the 
Platonic lemmas or refers to a distinctive passage by summarizing the Pro- 
clean interpretation and then proceeding to refine it. Often Damascius’ point 
is of an extremely technical nature; in other instances the purport of his criti- 
cism is unrecoverable due to the omission of the position under attack. Occa- 
sionally, however, Damascius critiques Proclus on substantive issues, especially 
in the Problems and Solutions, where his differences with Proclus are perhaps 
greatest. The anti-Proclean metaphysics of the Problems and Solutions make 
that work one of the most innovative treatises of the Neoplatonic corpus, as we 
shall see. 


THEMES. The Lectures on the Phaedo contain three major divisions: On Death, 
On the Immortality of the Soul, and On the Myth of the Soul’s Destinies. 
Although the first part, On Death, discusses a comparatively small portion of 
text (eight Stephanus pages out of nearly 120) it contains approximately one- 
third of the total commentary. Occupying an early position in the Neoplatonic 
curriculum, as its purpose is to teach the purificatory virtues, the Phaedo is a 
kind of advanced beginner’s dialogue. Its true subject is proper care of the soul, 
which involves firmly setting out for the life of a person “who has detached 
himself from birth and death” (In Phaed. 172.5). This detachment or “real death” 
admits of differing degrees, depending on the virtues cultivated as well as on the 
nature of the first principle that one seeks in the pursuit of wisdom: 


The final goal for the philosopher committed to a social life is contact 
with the God who extends his providence to all things; for the one on 
the way to purification contact with the God who transcending all 
things is with himself alone; for the contemplative philosopher 
contact with the God who is united with the principle superior to 
himself and wishes to be theirs rather than his own; therefore Plato 
says: “to touch the Pure without being pure.” (119) 


The authentic life of the philosopher is one that frees itself from all social 
roles and disdains ceremony or badges of office. If the philosopher finds that 
he is called on to perform such a role, he still carries out all his activities “in 
search of purification.” If he should need sacred robes for this purpose, he will 
wear them “as symbols, not as garments.” This stripping away of the unneces- 
sary is dictated insofar as one attains to the successive degrees of purification, 
“meeting one’s own pure self” (I 67). 

What are the possibilities for such an attainment? Is the contemplative life 
in the world of genesis even possible (I 115, on Phaedo 66e2—67a2)?For Damas- 
cius, Socrates’ life and death are exemplary precisely because he answered 
these questions in the affirmative. Anxiety surrounding the viability of the con- 
templative life, a life that had fallen into decline, as we saw, owing to historical 
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forces and personal vices, is balanced by an insistence that such a life is possi- 
ble for one who chooses it. The problem, Damascius believes, is that “someone 
who practices philosophy without effort will not reap its fruit” (In Phaed. I 
168.14) 

The philosophical life entails the cultivation of the entire spectrum of 
virtues from civic to hieratic. Its attainment is a spiritual progression of seven 
stages that are the subject of I 138-151. Each stage corresponds to a relevant 
passage from the curriculum. Damascius attributes several innovations in the 
traditional classificatory scheme to Iamblichus’ treatise On Virtue,” which lists 
the following grades of virtue: natural, ethical, political, purificatory, theoretic, 
paradigmatic, and hieratic. This gradient is based on the levels of being at 
which the practitioner discovers his continually ascending identity, from the 
body (natural virtues, shared with the animal kingdom), all the way up to the 
hieratic virtues (virtues that are proper to the One and no longer are attached to 
specific states of being). 

Since the gods themselves possess all of the virtues, the contemplative is 
not entitled to omit any, including the so-called lower virtues (civic, natural, and 
ethical): “virtue cannot be insight alone but must include the other three.” 
Throughout the Lectures on the Phaedo, the theme of unceasing commitment to 
the path of philosophy combines with unflinching self-knowledge. There is a 
danger of the philosopher hiding behind robes, as we saw, claiming ethical 
privileges that others do not share, or relying on the contemplative lifestyle 
to excuse inactivity. One senses the urgency of Damascius’ exhortation to 
bravery—“unwavering firmness toward the inferior”—which he holds as the 
prerequisite to the philosophical life: “First one has to stand firm against the 
inferior powers, then revert upon oneself, then develop one’s own natural 
activity” (In Phaed. 1 152). 


ORPHISM IN THE LECTURES ON THE PHAEDO. Religious symbolism associated 
with Orphism is prominent in Plato’s dialogue, in the oft-quoted passages (i.e., 
soma/sema, “many carry the Thyrsus, few the Bacchants”), in the descriptions 
of the afterlife (107d5—e4), and in the sacred geography depicted at 1oga—110btr. 
Recent work has done much to uncover Plato’s own appropriation of Orphic 
and Pythagorean teachings, and Peter Kingsley has now devoted an important 
book to establishing this connection through a close reading of the mythic 
passages in Plato’s Phaedo and Gorgias.” Furthermore, the discovery of the 
Derveni Papyrus*' has confirmed scholarly conjecture about the Orphic setting 
or tone of the myths in both of these dialogues, since this papyrus “consists of 
the allegorical interpretation of a poem ascribed to Orpheus.””” Neoplatonists 
developed these Orphic allusions beyond exegesis of the Phaedo, to comple- 
ment their Platonist metaphysics with a divine revelation. 

Damascius spends some time on the Orphic background to Socrates’ 
injunction against suicide at Phaedo 61c2 and following, and explains this part 
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of the text by reference to the Orphic sequence involving Dionysus and the 
Titans.*? In the Lectures on the Phaedo, Dionysus is responsible for the souls’ fall 
into human consciousness, but also comes to free them from their bondage to 
the body: “when they submit to their punishment and take care of themselves, 
then, cleansed from the taints of Titanic existence and gathered together, they 
become Bacchus, that is to say, they become whole again” (I 166). 

The lecture series opens with the meaning of the word “death” in the 
Phaedo in general, and the problem of suicide that the text raises at Phaedo 
61c2-6ab6. The discussion of suicide reveals much about the Orphic elements 
in Damascius’ exegesis of Plato’s works. Damascius focuses on the word “eso- 
teric” that Plato uses to describe why suicide is prohibited to humans, and to 
the “custody” (In Phaed. paragraph 2) to which humans are charged during the 
time of their embodiment. This custody is of the titanic order. In paragraphs 3 
and 4, it becomes clear that Damascius is actually grappling with Proclus’ 
explanation of Plato’s text. Proclus claims that the Titans rule over the divided 
form of creation, under the monad of Dionysus. Damascius replies that the 
Titans are actually introducing another form of creation or demiurgic activity 
that is essentially opposed to the rule of Dionysus: 


5. Why are the Titans said to plot against Dionysus? Because they initiate 
a mode of creation that does not remain within the bounds of the 
multiform continuity of Dionysus. 

6. Their punishment consists in the checking of their dividing activities. 
Such is all chastisement: it aims at restraining and reducing erroneous 
dispositions and activities. (In Phaed. paragraphs 5 and 6, Westerink’s 
translation) 


The titanic mode of life denotes a fragmentary condition of existence, the 
result of a desire to be a separate self, cut off from the continuity of what 
human beings share with superior and inferior forms of being. The custody 
that Socrates discusses in the Phaedo, then, is interpreted as the guarding 
power of Dionysus, who liberates human beings from their limitations and 
isolation, as well as the experience of embodiment itself, which is meant to 
teach the soul “what it is to be an individual” (paragraph 10). The rending of 
Dionysus reveals the divine origins of the human soul and the fundamental 
participation in the cosmic generosity that is its rightful share. For example, 
Proclus quotes an Orphic fragment (25, Kern 1922) describing the rending of 
Dionysus in his Commentary on Plato’s Parmenides: “This is why the theolo- 
gians say that at the dismemberment of Dionysus his intellect was preserved 
undivided through the foresight of Athena and that his soul was the first to be 
divided, and certainly the division into seven is proper primarily to Soul” 
(Morrow and Dillon 1987, 808). 

For most late Neoplatonists, the dismemberment of Dionysus signifies a 
cosmogonal event—when the soul is divided or distributed into the world of 
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space—as well as an anthropological process, setting the stage for the soul’s 
ultimate liberation from matter. The Neoplatonists, then, use the Dionysus 
episode of the Orphic sequence to account for the proliferation of multiplicity 
within the divine orders, and the origin of the human soul especially. Offspring 
of the Titans and ward of Dionysus, the soul’s destiny is “deliverance,” or free- 
dom from all forms of limitation or separation from the all (In Phaed., para- 
graph 12). This connection with Orphic literature is paralleled by the use of 
Orphic categories in the ranking of the Parmenidean hypotheses, both in the 
Problems and Solutions and in Commentary on the Parmenides. Its significance 
here is that the Orphic myth and, in particular, the celebration of Dionysus as 
source of creation and as bestower of liberation shows the Neoplatonists 
meditating on the status of multiplicity. Dionysus allows the Neoplatonists to 
understand multiplicity not just as an inferior station to the One in the strictly 
nondual metaphysical tradition of the Parmenides, but as the play of generosity, 
abundance, and goodness, all of which are aspects of the One under its nature 
as the Good. 


Lectures on the Philebus 


As we have seen, the Lectures on the Philebus are found together with the two 
versions of the Lectures on the Phaedo in the form of a reportatio, or reader’s 
notes, in a manuscript that also contains several commentaries by Olympio- 
dorus (on the Gorgias, Alcibiades, and Phaedo), Marc Gr.196. These lectures or 
sets of lecture notes, like the Commentary on the Parmenides, are based on a now 
lost commentary of the same name by Proclus, which is alluded to in the PH. 
Marinus showed Isidore his own Commentary on the Philebus, whereupon Isi- 
dore told him that Proclus’ commentary would suffice. Its subject, according to 
the Neoplatonic curriculum, is the Good, and in particular, the Good that 
belongs to sentient beings. 

For Platonists of late antiquity, it is standard practice to associate the three 
principles of Philebus 27, limit, unlimited, and mixed, with the first stages in 
the devolution of reality after the One. In the metaphysics of both Proclus 
and Iamblichus, peras and apeiron constitute a dyad after the One, becoming 
conduits of unity and multiplicity, and introducing the possibility of reality 
outside of the ineffable first principle. The third nature, the Philebus’s mixed, 
introduces a subsequent stage of development, which Proclus and Iamblichus 
understand as the intelligible world, or the realm of Being. Being forms the 
apex of the intelligible triad, which is, as it were, composed of two elements, 
the limited and the unlimited, that constitute its parts; hence its equivalence to 
the Platonic “mixed.””” Thus the three kinds of Plato’s Philebus are the fulcrum 
around which reality proliferates and the hidden fullness of the One pours 
forth into the world of manifestation. 
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Here is Greek text of the Philebus 27d6-10, as printed in the Oxford 
Classical Text with the bracketed words indicating a textual variant; some edi- 
tors print the neuter form of this phrase, as opposed to the masculine gender; 
thus the mixed in this line refers either to the mixed life or to the mixed qua 
ontological kind.*° 


Kai μέρος γ᾽ αὐτὸν φήσομεν εἶναι Tod τρίτου οἶμα γένους" οὐ 
γὰρ [6] δυοῖν τινοῖν ἐστι [μικτὸς ἐκεῖνος] ἀλλὰ συμπάντων τῶν 
ἀπείρων ὑπὸ τοῦ πέρατος δεδεμένων, ὥστε ὀρθῶς ὁ νικηφόρος 
οὗτος βίος μέρος ἐκείνου γίγνοιτ᾽ ἄν. 

We will, I think, assign it to the third kind, for it is not a mixture 
of just two elements but of the sort where all that is unlimited is tied 
down by limit. It would seem right, then to make our victorious form 
of life part of that kind. (Cooper 1961) 


Neoplatonist commentators focus on 27d7, where Plato seems to say that the 
mixed is not composed of the two prior principles. Some commentators worry 
over Plato’s view here; this clarification of Plato evidently characterizes a 
remark of Proclus, when he says: “Let no one be astonished that Socrates in the 
Philebus assumes that the mixed is prior to the limit and the unlimited, whereas 
we in turn show that the limit and the unlimited transcend the mixed. For each 
of these [limit and unlimited] is in two senses, the one is prior to being, the 
other is in being, the one generates the mixed, and the other is an element of 
the mixed” (PT III 10.42.12-17). 

Damascius departs from this orthodox interpretation of the Philebus, sug- 
gesting that there are not two constituents of the mixed, one unifying and the 
other multiplying. He also denies that the mixed is equivalent to Being. In- 
stead, the mixed has its own function as the channel by which all things pour 
forth from the One into the possibility of Being. The mixed fuses the unity of 
the first henad with the all possibility of the second henad, to create a third 
nature that is the peer of the first two henads, insofar as the first henad must 
contain all things and the second henad must belong to the One. Hence the 
third henad expresses just this realization of the all in the One and the One in 
the all, which is in turn a fundamental feature of the reality Damascius at- 
tempts to discern. 

In chapters 55-58 of the Problems and Solutions, Damascius elaborates his 
interpretation of the mixed qua henad, which, as he says, “‘will exist by virtue 
of its own nature and not as the combination of plural elements” (II 43.12). 
Criticizing Proclus’ interpretation, Damascius suggests that Proclus’ way of 
reading the passage necessitates an infinite regress. There will have to be a 
mixed before the mixed, which gives the nature of the mixed, and then there 
will be two principles in this mixed, and they will have to have causes, and so 
on, ad infinitum: 
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It will be necessary to introduce a principle for the mixed that has the 
unique character of the mixed, and is itself called “mixed,” as a kind 
of indication [representing] its nature, which subsists prior to the 
true “mixed” (so too with the one and the many, we also assign some 
other version of the one and the many before the homonymous 
elements in the mixed) and before the mixed there will be the two 
principles once more. But in this way we shall go on positing princi- 
ples before principles indefinitely. (II 43) 


Here his view is difficult to recover; on the one hand, he seems critical of Pro- 
clus and Syrianus (his standard appellation for them is “the philosophers”). But 
what this criticism consists in is hard to say; he goes on to say that the princi- 
ples of the mixed are not, in fact, limit and the unlimited, which then combine 
to form the mixed as Being. Instead, each, the limit and the unlimited is the 
principle of all things: “Rather, each of the two is the principle of all things, the 
one is the principle of all things as differentiated and many and indefinite, or 
however [one likes to express it], and the other is the principle of all things as 
unified,” and as ones, and as informed by limit” (II 43). As if by way of agree- 
ing that his exegesis is uncertain at this point, Damascius now reiterates the 
question at stake: 


Do the participations in the two principles bring about the mixed? 
For the argument once more reverts to the question of whether or 
not the one and the many are elements [of the third], a position that 
the philosophers come to, but that we do not accept. 

And so let us also bring in the seventh line of demonstration, 
that is, that each of the three principles is all things and also before 
all things. But the third principle is all things in the unity of all 
things, while the first is all things in the One, as a unique and perfect 
simplicity, and the intermediate is all things in all things. The One is 
the One before all things, the second is all things, and the third is the 
One-all as unity. (II 34) 


Thus Damascius tries to uproot the interpretation that sees the limit as the 
monad, the unlimited as the dyad, and the latter as acting upon the former in 
order to generate number, for example. Instead, there is no production of the 
mixed; it rather functions as the productive cause of the intelligible order. That 
Damascius is couching his interpretation as a response to Proclus is clear from 
a comparison with PT III 9.15-20, where Proclus says explicitly that the mixed 
is intelligible, and further that the mixed is “made” and that its generation is 
lower than that of the prior henads, the limit and unlimited, whose reality 
is not “made” but “manifested.” To summarize, then, in reply to Proclus’ 
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interpretation, Damascius insists that the mixed is not generated, is a henad, 
and has its own distinctive nature. 


The same argument will apply both to the composite nature of the 
mixed which arises when this composite nature is contemplated [by 
us], in our own weakness, and to the purified simplicity of the mixed, 
even if one makes the monad and the indefinite dyad the two 
principles, yet contemplates the unified triad as from these two, still 
the triad is not composed from three things, but it is itself the one of 
the triad, and therefore has one distinctive triadic character that 
contains all things in this very one. (II 52) 


What difference, ultimately, does this elevation of the Unified to the status of 
henad from its status as intelligible make? How does this criticism of Proclus 
relate to the larger issue of late antique dialectic? 

We return to the exegetical situation: Damascius is everywhere addressing 
Proclean metaphysics, and often, as here, he is actually pitting an Iamblichean 
interpretation against Proclus’ opinion. If Damascius includes the mixed 
within the order of the henads, or in the realm of the One, it is not without in- 
terest that he alludes to a similar doctrine in Iamblichus’ now lost Commentary 
on the Parmenides that the Unified remains in the ambit of the One: “How is 
lamblichus’ interpretion of the intelligible different, when he says that it 
subsists ‘around the One’ and never emerges outside of the one?” (II 93). And 
again: “And so Iamblichus also represented the intelligible as in the One, 
because the intelligible was more united to the One and more conformed to it 
than to Being” (II 97). This fragment (cited by Dillon in his commentary as 
fragment 2b of Iamblichus’ lost Commentary on the Parmenides, cf. Dillon’s 
own commentary on pp. 391-393 of Morrow and Dillon 1987) is important evi- 
dence for the origin of Damascius’ own views on the nature of the intelligible 
triad, One-all, all-One, and the Unified. Even the Unified, the lowest member 
of this order, is treated here as belonging more to the order of the One than to 
the intelligible. To some extent, the various exegetes are working with the same 
understanding but employing different terminology. For example, right at the 
beginning of his ET, Proclus uses language that will remind the reader of 
Damascius’ third henad, the Unified, and distinguishes the Unified from the 
One as such, which he calls the autohen, the One in itself (ET proposition 4): 
Πᾶν τὸ ἡνωμένον ἕτερόν ἐστι τοῦ avToevds. “All that is Unified is other than 
the One in itself.” 

Thus Damascius makes this exegetical point in keeping with a larger criti- 
cism of Proclus’ views of causation, according to which plurality is other than 
the One, participates in the One (ET Proposition 1: Πᾶν πλῆθος μετέχει πῃ 
Tov ἑνός) and the One itself does not actually include multiplicity. Damascius’ 
exegesis of the three henads in his Lectures on the Philebus and in chapters 53-- 
58 of the Problems and Solutions demonstrate a different view of causation. For 
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him, the One includes all things. All things cannot arise from what is other 
than the One, and there is no source of multiplicity except the One. 

Of themes that are particular to the philosophy of Damascius, Westerink 
rightly points out that nos. 12-16, the brief excursus on “the appetitive function 
of intelligence,” is echoed at Problems and Solutions I, 185, 16-22. Commenting 
on Philebus 11b4-ca (is intelligence or pleasure or their mixture the human 
good?), he answers this question and suggests that appetite is an element of 
intellect, or rather that “the isolation of intelligence is forced and impossible . . . 
for the love of truth is a strong emotion and so is the joy of attaining it” Another 
way of stating the solution is to say that, contrary to the strict tripartite division 
of appetite, emotion, and intellect of Plato’s psychology, Damascius assigns the 
faculty that may be translated as “desiring inquiry” (zetetikos) an analogous 
function to that of the orektikon, or appetitive faculty. 

In the Lectures on the Philebus, we encounter Damascius’ understanding 
of the meaning of the mixed life: 


the analogue of the appetitive function is the urge to inquiry; for 
inquiry can be described as cognitive appetition, being a way to an 
end, just as appetition is directed to an end; knowledge, however, is 
attainment of truth, and its analogue is attainment of desire, to 
which, for want of a more appropriate term, one might apply the 
word ‘enjoyment.’ (In Phil. 13.5) 


Hence the cognitive life is the best life, since it combines pleasure and 
knowledge. Τὸ the extent that we no longer have Proclus’ Commentary on the 
Philebus, it is hard to know in what way Damascius might be replying to Pro- 
clus’ interpretation of Philebus 12 ff.; nevertheless, here I will venture a specula- 
tion as to what aspect of Proclus’ work Damascius responds to. 

In order to present this speculation, I turn to consider the corresponding pas- 
sage in Problems and Solutions, in which Damascius’ recognition of the “desiring 
intellect” is confirmed. At Problems and Solutions 11 155 16-22, Damascius actually 
defines intellect relative to the intelligible as “that which is capable of desire.” 


Why then is intellect both, knower and known, whereas substance is 
only knowable, although it is itself seen in a certain distinction, as has 
been said? We must reply that the knowable wishes to be something 
desirable, whereas what is capable of knowledge wishes to be that which 
desires, but these things too are relative to each other, in distinction, just 
as intellect and substance are. And yet substance is what is desired, 
since it is superior, and intellect that which is capable of desire. 


To what extent is this doctrine of the appetitive intellect a response to Pro- 
clus’ exegesis? In my view, Damascius’ understanding of the intellect as appe- 
titive derives from his fuller treatment of the topic of intellectual reversion. In 
the Problems and Solutions, for example, Damascius’ criticism of the Proclean 
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theory of intellection and specifically, the identity thesis that underlies it, 
is linked to his conception of the intellect as appetitive. In his discussion of 
intellect, Damascius emphasizes the substantive differentiation between the 
knower and the known, a fact that follows from the very definition of knowl- 
edge as cognitive reversion on the part of intellect toward Being. When Damas- 
cius says that “the desirable comes before the desiring and is distinct from it, 
because it has imparted to the latter [that which desires] the desire to acquire 
itself, in the latter’s very remoteness” (II 158), he clearly makes the fact of intel- 
lective desire dependent on the prior construct of knowledge as reversion. For 
Damascius, the theory of intellectual reversion actually works against the com- 
peting Neoplatonic doctrine, that the knower and the known are one in the act 
of intellection: “Knowledge belongs to things which are either distant from 
each other or from themselves, and which are divided by means of otherness. 
Without otherness there could be no knower, no known, and no intermediate 
term, that is, knowledge” (II 154). 

Thus intellect desires Being precisely because it is separate from Being; intel- 
lect never knows Being as it is in itself, since the intellect can never be strictly iden- 
tical with Being: “in general, then, knowledge subsists according to the content of 
knowledge (yva@oua),” if this expression is allowed, and the content of knowledge 
is the object of knowledge, but [as it] already comes into being in the knower. [An- 
other way to put it is to say that] knowledge accords with this content of knowledge 
but it is not the content of knowledge” (I 159). 

As a whole, this approach to knowledge is consistent with the late Neopla- 
tonist devaluation of the Intellect as the lowest member of the Intelligible triad, 
and with Damascius’ own recommendation that knowledge must be unitive, or 
rather, there must be a release from all knowing, if Being is ever to be encoun- 
tered as it is. It is this erotic drive on the part of the knower that is generated 
through difference which accounts for the fact that throughout his discussion 
of intellection, Damascius consistently employs an erotic vocabulary: 


Q What do we mean by the expression, “manifestation>” 


A Manifestation is what allows secondary principles to appear, and it 
makes itself available commensurate with those wishing to enjoy it and 
desiring to embrace the illumination that precedes it. (C-W II 151). 


Commentary on the Parmenides 


The lengthy Commentary on the Parmenides is found together with the Prob- 
lems and Solutions on a single manuscript, Marcianus Graecus 246, separated 
by a lacuna. This manuscript belonged to a celebrated philosophical library 
from the last quarter of the ninth century, whose contents included works of 
Plato, Proclus, Olympiodorus, Maximus of Tyre, Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
Simplicius, John Philoponus, and Damascius. According to the conjecture 
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of Westerink, this collection is a copy made shortly after the philosophical 
library at Alexandria was transferred to Byzantium, perhaps in the seventh 
or ninth centuries. 

In order to discuss the evolution of the commentary tradition on Plato’s 
Parmenides, a summary of the hypotheses in the second half of the dialogue, on 
which the Neoplatonists based exegeses is helpful: 


First hypothesis: If the One is, what are the consequences for it? 
137C4-142a8: negative conclusions 

Second hypothesis: If the One is, what are the consequences for it? 
142bI-155€3: positive conclusions 

Third hypothesis: If the One is and is not simultaneously, what are the 
consequences for it? 155e4—-156b5: negative and positive conclusions 

Fourth Hypothesis: If the One is, what are the consequences for the 
Others? 156b6-159b: positive conclusions 

Fifth Hypothesis: If the One is, what are the consequences for the 
Others? 159b-1604: negative conclusions 

Sixth hypothesis: If the One is not, what are the consequences for it? 
160b-163b: positive conclusions 

Seventh hypothesis: If the One is not, what are the consequences for it? 
163b-164b: negative conclusions 

Eighth hypothesis: If the One is not, what are the consequences for the 
Others? 164b5-165er1: positive conclusions 

Ninth hypothesis: If the One is not, what are the consequences for the 
Others? 165e2-166c5: negative conclusions 


The Neoplatonists held that Plato’s Parmenides was a theological disqui- 
sition that charted not only the fundamental principles of reality but also 
the emergence of any possible form of being from one transcendent 
source.” The Problems and Solutions and the Commentary on the Parmenides 
have their place within this tradition of exegesis. We have already seen the force 
of Plotinus’ claim to orthodoxy in Enn. V.1, 8, Plotinus’ doxography concerning 
his doctrine of the three primary hypostases, Soul, Intellect, and the One.” If 
the One is beyond Being (a premise that Plotinus took directly from Plato’s 
Republic) then Being only emerges as a subsequent stage of reality, at the level 
of Intellect, while transitory Being, or becoming, originates in the Third 
Hypostasis, or Soul. Plotinus left it for his followers to iron out the details of 
precisely how the entire dialogue mapped onto the universe as a whole. Proclus, 
the fifth-century Athenian Neoplatonist, left a catalogue of these attempts in 
Book VI of his Commentary on Plato’s Parmenides (col. 1052.31 ff.). There he set 
forth in astonishing detail the evolution of this exegetical tradition, beginning 
with Plotinus’ disciples, Amelius and Porphyry, and ending with the interpreta- 
tion of his own teacher Syrianus.” 
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The metaphysical interpretation of the latter half of the Parmenides began 
at least as early as the Neopythagorean Moderatus, perhaps alluded to at IP 
640.17, when Proclus speaks of the “ancients.” Tarrant, starting from a sug- 
gestion made by E. R. Dodds in 1928, has shown that Moderatus recognized 
eight levels of reality in the hypotheses of the Parmenides. Tarrant quotes the 
following fragment from Porphyry’s On Matter that purports to give a testi- 
mony on the theory of Moderatus: “Following the Pythagoreans, this man 
[Moderatus] declares the first One to be above Being and all substance, while 
the second One is true Being and the intelligible (he says it is the Forms) while 
the third , which is that of Soul . . . participates in the One and the Forms.” 
(Simplicius 1892, 230 36-40, translation by Tarrant 2000, 157) 

Proclus’ intricate elaboration of the Parmenidean hypotheses follows Syri- 
anus in holding that: 


The First Hypothesis is about the primal god, and the Second is 
about the intelligible world. But since there is a wide range in the 
intelligible world and there are many orders of gods, his [Syrianus’] 
view is that each of these divine orders has been named symbolically 
by Plato... all having their proper rank, and portraying without 
omission all the divine stages of procession, whether intelligible, 
intellectual, or supracosmic, and that thus all things are presented in 
logical order, as being symbols of the divine orders of being (Com- 
mentary on Plato’s Parmenides [1864] 1961, 1061.21, Dillon’s transla- 
tion in Morrow and Dillon 1987, with omissions). 


In other words, as Professor Dillon has succinctly said in his introduction 
to the translation of Book VI, “the First and Second Hypotheses actually run 
through the whole extent and variety of the divine world from the intelligible 
monad down to the . . . daemons, heroes and angels dependent on the divine 
Soul” (Dillon 1987, 388). From Syrianus, Proclus adapted two principles in his 
exegesis of the Parmenidean hypotheses; as Saffrey explains, “there are as 
many negations in the first hypothesis as there are affirmations in the second 
and what is denied in the first hypothesis of the first god, the One, is precisely 
what is affirmed in the second hypothesis and which constitutes the essential 
characteristics of the gods subordinated to the One” (Saffrey 1965, I, 58). Saf- 
frey then goes on to summarize the consequences of these discoveries as fol- 
lows: “In following carefully the series of negations of the first hypotheses or 
that of the affirmations in the second, one can immediately obtain the rigorous 
order of the classes of the gods in the divine hierarchy” (translated from the 
original French). 

Most of Proclus’ Commentary is now missing, but some of it can be recon- 
structed from Damascius, and also from Proclus’ Platonic Theology, Books II- 
VI. The Second Hypothesis corresponds to the intelligible world, or kosmos 
noetos. However, in late Neoplatonism this order of reality itself is understood 
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as containing three diacosms: the intelligible proper (noetos), the intelligible- 
intellective (noetos-noeros), and the intellective (noeros). These three intelligible 
diacosms are followed by three orders of gods: supermundane, supermundane- 
encosmic, and encosmic. The expansive triads beginning with the Second 
Hypostasis, or Nous, represent a complex synthesis of theological and philo- 
sophical traditions. Each diacosm capable of description under a Neoplatonic 
rubric corresponds to parallel metaphysical systems that derive from Orphic or 
Chaldean theologies. For some of these correspondences, the reader is referred 
to the chart discussed later in association with the religious elements contained 
within the Problems and Solutions. 

After surveying the interpretations of the Parmenides® offered by 
Amelius (cols. 1052-1053), Porphyry (1053-1056), and Iamblichus (1054- 
1055), Proclus insists that all of these exegetes fail to take into account what 
he considers the major division among the hypotheses, namely, that the first 
five hypotheses represent five levels of reality—in fact, all the levels of reality 
that there are—as consequences of the One. Following upon this provision, 
Proclus interprets the next four hypotheses as showing the consequences, 
per absurdum, of denying the One’s existence. As we shall see in greater 
detail, Damascius parts with Proclus on the question of how the hypotheses 
reference the stations of the real. For now, however, it is important to note 
that, like Proclus, who uses the interpretation of Syrianus, Damascius inter- 
prets the Third Hypothesis as a reference to Soul, which then becomes, in a 
sense, the gateway to non-being. Each of the subsequent hypotheses, then, 
delineate further stages in the total devolution of reality. For Damascius, 
Plutarch’s exegesis of the Parmenidean hypotheses comes close to an 
acceptable interpretation; that he was familiar with such an interpretation is 
evinced at 434 in his Commentary on the Parmenides. In Plutarch’s scheme, 
we have the following correspondences: 


ist Hypothesis: God 

and Hypothesis: Intellect 

3rd Hypothesis: Soul 

4th Hypothesis: Forms united with matter 

5th Hypothesis: Matter 

6th Hypothesis: Sensible existents 

7th Hypothesis: All objects of knowledge 

8th Hypothesis: Dreams and shadows 

oth Hypothesis: All images below the level of dream life. 


As Proclus comments (1060-1061) in explaining Plutarch’s schema, the levels 
of unreality that correspond to the lower hypotheses are derivable from Pla- 
tonic doctrine in the Timaeus, with its differentiation between Forms and Forms 
in matter (Tim. 28a2); and also in the Republic VI, 509d5 and following, with its 
differentiations between the components of eikasia. 
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Just as Proclus’ own Commentary on Plato’s Parmenides is mined for the 
history of Parmenidean exegesis, so Damascius’ Commentary is a source for the 
reconstruction of the mostly missing books of Proclus’ prior Commentary.” To 
delve into the intricacies of the individual gods named in Damascius’ treat- 
ment of the Parmenidean hypotheses, including the Chaldean and Orphic 
correspondences, goes well beyond the scope of this introduction. But as Saf- 
frey and Westerink have demonstrated in their edition of Proclus’ Platonic The- 
ology, Damascius was a close reader of Proclus’ text, and his exposition of, for 
example, the hebdomadal structure of the intellectual gods, reveals that he 
understood the system of Parmenidean exegesis as framed by Proclus, as well 
as its religious associations in the baroque world of Neoplatonic triadic corre- 
spondences. 

Damascius’ Commentary on the Parmenides proceeds from the noetic triad 
(equivalent to the intelligible or Unified of the first principles) but then 
descends into the least real and most outward expression of Being, referenced 
by the Ninth Hypothesis. The Third Hypothesis refers to the One of the soul, 
since it includes negative language (If the One both is and is not). Hence Soul 
is the first order of reality to introduce non-being, or genesis. Soul is the entry- 
way to non-being, and the last four hypotheses, for Damascius, represent vari- 
ous stations along the path to complete unreality. Although Damascius refers 
to this portion of the text as the Third Hypothesis, modern commentators 
sometimes treat it as an appendix (Gill and Ryan 1996,119) or corollary (Sayre 
1996, 240) of the Second Hypothesis, “If the One is.” However, in Damascius’ 
construal, Plato is asking about a “third One,” distinct in its degree of reality 
from the previous two deductions, respectively, the One and Intellect. This 
third One is the embodied soul, since here Plato introduces a One that exists in 
time, capable of undergoing generation and dissolution, and therefore birth 
and death (IV, 1-50). Of course, Plotinus had already referred Parmenides 155E5 
to the One-Many (Enn. V.1, 8, 30) of Soul, his third level of primary reality, or 
hypostasis. And yet in discussing soul as a hypostasis, Plotinus was more con- 
cerned with an examination of Soul in light of his theory of emanation from 
the One, as a fundamental constituent of reality. The individual soul was just 
one aspect of the hypostasis as such. 

We shall return to the question of the embodied soul’s career shortly, but 
first a brief survey of the remaining hypotheses, four through nine, will orient 
the reader to Damascius’ overall approach to the Parmenides. At 85.15, Damas- 
cius summarizes his treatment of Hypotheses Four, Five, and Six. Hypothesis 
Four treats of Forms not yet entangled in matter; Five, of informed matter; and 
Six, of the entire class of sublunar individuals and composite entities, or as 
Damascius puts it, the “phenomenal one” (83.16). Hypothesis Four describes a 
world in which matter does not yet play a part; the Forms are copies of the real 
beings of the Second Hypothesis (or intellect). This function belongs to them 
by virtue of the activity of Soul, which then projects the Forms into matter. 
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Continuing through the sequence of hypotheses, Damascius equates the Not- 
One of Hypothesis Seven with a Not-Being that is rooted in the imagination 
and as such retains the faintest trace of Being. The Not-One (or Others) of 
Hypothesis Eight expresses Being at its most individuated level—for Damas- 
cius the site of quantitative Being; and the Not-One of the final hypothesis, 
Nine, represents the complete negation of this individuated existence. In other 
words, as Damascius descends down the series of hypotheses he sees the 
activities of individual souls tending toward isolation from their universal 
source, and narrows in on the imaginary isolated productions of the embodied 
individual and increasingly on the physical aspects of individual things. 

Whereas the Problems and Solutions treats reality and its fullness and 
whether and how this reality can be known by the human intellect, the Com- 
mentary on the Parmenides treats the topic of unreality—of how the phenomenal 
world arises as a result of the activities of the individual soul. By far the most 
important issue in the Commentary on the Parmenides concerns the question of 
whether or not the soul descends completely into the order of birth and death. 
This issue, as we shall see, had a long history among the Neoplatonists and it 
is in this chapter of the work that we glimpse something of how Damascius 
responded to his predecessors on doctrinal matters. Distinctively in the Com- 
mentary on the Parmenides, we are able to gain an understanding of Damascius’ 
psychology. My summary of the main points in Damascius’ explication of the 
Third Parmenidean Hypothesis has this psychology in mind. 

After delineating the skopos of the Third Hypothesis (a discussion of the 
souls that descend or become embodied) Damascius launches directly into a 
doxographical controversy that starts even before Plotinus, as we learn from 
this sentence at ἔπη. IV.8, 8: “If lam to be bold enough to express more clearly 
my own opinion against that of others, our soul does not descend in its entirety, 
but part of it always remains in the intelligible world.” Iamblichus famously 
argued against the position Plotinus expresses here. Although Iamblichus is 
aware that he is simplifying when he says that the latter wrongly equates Soul 
with Intellect, he distinguishes and even separates the Soul from Intellect, 
treating it as a lower hypostasis: “There are some who . . . place even in the 
individual soul the intelligible world. .... According to this doctrine, the soul 
differs in no way from Intellect. The doctrine opposed to this separates the Soul 
off, inasmuch as it has come about as following upon Intellect.” (De Anima, 
extracted from fragments 6-7, Finamore and Dillon 2002). 

By contrast, Plotinus suggests that “these alone [are] activities of the soul, 
all it does intellectually” (V.1.3.18). Although his own Commentary on the De 
anima is lost, the fragments suggest that Iamblichus used Aristotle to critique 
the view of Plotinus, who characterized the lower aspects of the soul—those 
directly involved in bodily perceptions—as illuminations from the higher soul. 
From what can be reconstructed in the texts of pseudo-Simplicius, it seems that 
Iamblichus held that the entire soul descends into genesis. Once the soul is 
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incarnate, its essence weakens; it is no longer able to reascend into the intelli- 
gible world without the aid of the gods. This whole doctrine is a theoretical 
justification for lamblichus’ endorsement of theurgy as the preferred means of 
spiritual ascent. And yet there is also a constraint on the definition of the soul 
in the philosophy of Iamblichus, since, as mediator between the gods and the 
mortal realm, the soul functions to extend the procession as far as possible and 
to reunite the cosmos with its causes. 

When discussing his own doctrine of incarnation, Damascius employs his 
usual methodology, in which Iamblichus is a springboard for the criticism of 
what Damascius considers to be the improper innovations of Proclus as in the 
following passage (CP IV 15, 1): 


In addition to these considerations, if an essence is either eternal or 
generally free from change, it does not descend into birth and death at 
one time, and then ascend from birth and death at another. Rather, it is 
always above. If it is always above, then it will also have an activity that 
is always above. And so on this assumption, Plotinus’ account is true, 
viz., that the soul does not descend as a whole. But Iamblichus does 
not allow this argument. For how could it be, when one part of the soul 
is in the intelligible, that the other part is in the worst evil? Therefore 
the essence of the soul descends, becoming more divisible instead of 
more uniform, and instead of substantial, becoming more ephemeral. 


In the last part of this citation, Damascius argues against the position that 
Proclus presents in virtually all of his writings on the soul, as for example in the 
Elements of Theology: “Every participated soul has an eternal substance but a 
temporal activity” (ET 191, 166-167). In Proclus’ world of hierarchical entities, 
beings are strictly ranked into the categories of eternal, temporal, and some- 
thing whose activity is temporal, while its substance is eternal. So soul is eternal 
but its activities are expressed in time. Proposition 29 of the ET clearly expresses 
this doctrine: “intermediate between wholly eternal beings and wholly created 
beings there is necessarily a class of beings which are in one respect eternal but 
in another measured by time that is, they both exist always and come to be.” 

Damascius refutes the position of Proclus and aligns himself with lambli- 
chus by arguing that an eternal essence will likewise have an eternal activity, 
but a changing essence will have a changing activity. Damascius’ reluctantly 
held position breaches the unorthodox: 


Perhaps we must dare to express the doctrine with which we have 
long been in labor: there is some change with respect to our essence. 
For that this essence is not eternal even the Timaeus teaches us 
clearly, and that it has not gathered together all of the time as has the 
superior Soul, is what the lowering into the last part of the psychic 
essence, when the soul has descended, shows. (CP IV 13.1-5) 
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Prior to giving his own opinion, Damascius tells us that: 


Proclus envisions that the changes implied by the conclusions are 
connected to the activities and also the powers of the soul. For [he 
says that] its essence is eternal, but its coming to be is connected to 
its projections of the various lives and thoughts, which in turn are 
connected to time, while its essence is atemporal, which he under- 
stands as eternal. We on the other hand have already shown in our 
Commentary on the Timaeus that the soul as a whole is simultaneously 
subject to birth and death and also not subject to birth and death. 
Moreover now too we understand the conclusions [of Proclus 
concerning the Third Hypothesis] to apply to [the soul’s] essence. 
(CP IV 13.1-5) 


According to lamblichus, the soul suffers a break, a dispersal of its es- 
sence, during the process of embodiment. Since the human soul was “inclined 
toward the body that it governs,” when it projected its lower lives, its ousia was 
broken apart and intertwined with mortal lives.® Here Iamblichus describes 
the descent of the soul as a “breaking apart,” a metaphor employed by Plato in 
the Phaedrus when depicting the fallen horses that lose their wings in the 
cosmic procession. Again, citing what is in all likelihood a lost portion of Iam- 
blichus, Pseudo-Simplicius says: “It is reasonable then, or rather, necessary 
that not the soul’s activity alone but also its essence and the highest part of it- 
self—of our soul, I mean—is somehow dissipated and slackened and as it were 
sinks down in the inclination toward what is secondary” (240, 37-38 = Appen- 
dix D of Finamore and Dillon 2002). 

By contrast, Damascius does not so much emphasize the breaking up of 
the soul’s essence. At times, indeed, he speaks of the vehicle of the soul as un- 
dergoing changes, yet he elucidates such changes more along the lines of al- 
loiosis, or alteration, rather than substantial change, as in the following passage 
from the Commentary on the Parmenides: 


The immortal body of the soul remains the same in number, but 
sometimes is more a sphere, and at other times is less a sphere, and 
sometimes is more filled with divine light, and sometimes it shuts 
down and is more like the ephemeral, and the living being suffers 
something essentially, so too the soul itself remains what it is but 
changes around itself and by itself, just in the way that is natural for 
incorporeal things to change, since for example sight remaining what 
itis, is perfected by light, and it is blocked under the darkness, and 
yet it does not perish unless the light or the darkness overwhelms it. 
(CP IV 17. 4-10 ) 


In the Problems and Solutions, Damascius makes clear that the human 
soul, the rational soul, is fully able to maintain its essential nature through 
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attention and self-awareness: “Our own soul stands guard over its native activ- 
ity and corrects itself. It could not be this kind of thing, unless it reverted onto 
itself” (1 12. 3-5). 

This doctrine of self-motion, or the soul as the agent of its own change, is 
also a feature of Damascius’ account in his Commentary on the Parmenides, as 
we read in the following passage: “Of course our own soul, since it changes and 
is itself changed, is also in this way under its own agency changed from up to 
down” (CP IV 14.20). So, far from emphasizing the soul’s helplessness in the 
face of embodiment, and hence its need for the assistance of the gods, Damas- 
cius espouses the exercise of philosophy as the remedy for the suffering of the 
soul’s essence, as the way of the return of the soul to its essential nature. 
Damascius elaborates on this self-correcting or guardian capacity of the soul 
over its own nature again in the same Commentary: 


And thus when it descends into genesis it projects countless lives and 
clearly it projects the substantial lives before the activity lives, and 
when it ascends it dispatches these and gathers itself together, and 
disappears, and it balances itself in the Unified and indivisible as 
much as possible. For by itself it leads itself up and down from 
within from the stern, and therefore from its very nature it moves 
itself. (CP IV 14.13-19) 


To review, in his discussion of the Third Hypothesis in the Commentary on the 
Parmenides, Damascius suggests that the human soul should be defined as a 
self-mover, an entity capable not of altering its nature or eidos, but rather, as he 
says on p. 18, of changing the quality of its essence. The soul is an eternal entity 
and so should not lose its nature, even if it can alter its own qualities, depend- 
ing on the objects of its contemplation. Damascius offers a possible solution to 
the Plotinian dilemma. 

The Third Hypothesis, or the Corollary on Temporal Change in Plato’s 
Parmenides, introduces the term exaiphnes, the instant, as that which escapes 
the law of the excluded middle, failing qualification by one of two opposite 
predicates during the transition between changes of state. In the Commentary 
on the Parmenides, Damascius seizes on this new terminology to distinguish 
between two different aspects of the soul’s conceptual activity, which he calls 
the “instant” and the “now”: 


This instant is partless by its character and therefore atemporal, but 
that was a measure and an interval of time as we showed, and that is 
what he [Parmenides] called “now” in order to designate the present 
time, whereas he called this the instant because it came from unseen 
and detached causes into the soul. If we understood the “now” there 
as partless, then it would itself be a somatic instant, that is psychic. 
And so this is an instant, because it is in a way eternal, whereas that 
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is now, since it is the limit of time that measures corporeal coming to 
be. (CP IV 33, 10-15) 


For Damascius, the center of human consciousness can be understood in one 
way as a temporally defined moment, what we might call a thought-moment, 
that is, a measure of time’s flux that is artificially discriminated into successive 
“nows.” At the same time, this center is also following the Parmenides of Plato an 
“instant,” and so is the doorway into the atemporal. Expounding the method of 
passage, Damascius, again under the influence of Iamblichus, distinguishes 
three kinds of reversion: substantial, vital, and intellectual. The last describes the 
reversion of the soul toward its center, to take its place among the ranks of the 
intelligible domain. Damascius describes intellectual reversion in the Problems 
and Solutions, noting that it is a form of return to the realm of Being that never- 
theless is still bound up with the world of the soul, the world of becoming. 


Now intellect returns both by means of substantial and vital reversion 
but in the third rank and as it were distantly, by means of cognitive 
intellection, and because intellect is cognitive, and so it returns by 
means of act or in act, but not substantially nor by means of the vital 
power. And that is why this kind of intellection is something that is 
involved more with becoming, and this is also more apparent to us, 
because it is especially differentiated. (C-W 148.6-12 ΠῚ 


Damascius innovates on the language of Plato’s Parmenides. Readers of 
Plato will recall that in the Third Deduction, the instant is introduced in order to 
accommodate the conclusions of the First and Second Hypotheses. As the mo- 
ment between motion and rest, the instant makes possible temporal change it- 
self. For Damascius, this instant has become the inner life of the soul, its nature 
prior to the activity of thinking a particular thought, and hence the ground of the 
soul’s reversion to the realm of Being. Here is another and even more unusual 
solution to the puzzles that Damascius grapples with concerning the soul’s dual 
membership in the intelligible and temporal orders of being. According to the 
way that the soul actualizes its essence, it admits of differing identities, as Steel 
has shown in his monograph The Changing Self (1978). The various degrees of 
unreality that are detailed in the subsequent hypotheses of the Parmenides in 
Damascius’ explication; One, not-One, not-Being, not-One, are also configura- 
tions of the soul: “If the soul is divisible and indivisible in its totality, always its 
summit is more indivisible, its lowest degree more divisible. . . . Therefore ac- 
cording to Parmenides as well, the summit of the soul is sometimes One, some- 
times Being, sometimes all the degrees between [One and many], just as its low- 
est degree is sometimes in a similar way not-One, not-many” (CP IV 11. 11-15). 

Hence the crucial place of the Third Hypothesis in Damascius’ exposition 
of the Parmenides is in showing how the life of the soul moves up and down 
the scale of being. Therefore Damascius understood this dialogue to be an 
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illustration of the complete career of the soul, from the summit to the lowest 
degree of being. All the while, however, Damascius insists that the soul retains 
its fundamental reality and its eidos: it never irrevocably forfeits its place within 
the highest realms of being, however clouded its upward gaze may become. 
This text should be of great interest to students of the late-Neoplatonist school, 
for in it we glimpse Damascius’ methods of exegesis, as he negotiates between 
Iamblichus and Proclus in coming to formulate his own unique and subtle 
solution to a traditional philosophical problem. 

Damascius suggests that although the essence of the soul can incline 
toward the world of becoming or, in turn, toward the eternal world, there is 
something even within the human soul that is not subject to transformation. 
He calls this faculty or center of the soul “the immediate” but also “the faculty 
of awareness” (to prosektikon), which can also be understood as the capacity for 
attention. In the Lectures on the Phaedo, Damascius discusses the prosektikon, 
suggesting that it always underlies particular states of mind or consciousness: 
“What is that which recollects that it is recollecting? It is a faculty by itself be- 
side all the others, which always acts as a kind of witness to some one of the 
others, as conscience to the appetitive faculties, and as attention to the cognitive 
ones,” (I 271). This capacity for attention is exactly the center of conscious activ- 
ity, the psychic faculty that makes possible the amphibious life of the soul, now 
traversing the intelligible realm, now entering into sympathy with embodied life. 
Thus Damascius consistently speaks of an attentive faculty that operates through- 
out all psychic states, standing guard over its own activity and being in fact the 
One of the soul. This faculty can also be expressed as the capacity of the soul to 
engage in self-motion; and indeed, it is this very self-motion that allows the 
soul to identify at so many disparate stations of being. 

Furthermore, the attentive faculty functions as the gateway to reversion, 
and thereby initiates, from the point of view of the soul caught up in the tem- 
poral flow of discursive thinking, a return to the higher lives it remains capable 
of projecting. Although the flow of discursive thought takes up a measure of 
time, in a sense the central awareness is the instrument of self-reversion, or 
return to the soul’s identity as an eternal being, free from the limitations of 
temporality. Damascius discusses this temporal aspect of the soul’s capacity in 
another philosophical work, the Corollaries on Space and Time.” 

In the Corollaries on Space and Time, Damascius explains that the ceaseless 
flow of mental states means that time is at root a condition of impermanence 
that precludes its own measurement. However, for convenience, our mind 
adopts the habit of breaking time up into units that are apparently more stable, 
as the years, months, days, and hours of ordinary time language. Even events 
that presuppose duration throughout a given period of time such as “battle” 
form part of this attempt to freeze time into semi-permanent units that seem to 
enjoy a more stable identity (Corollary on Time 798, 30-35; in Urmson 1994, 21). 
Nevertheless, the mind’s attempt to orient itself in measurable time is destined 
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to be a work of fiction. As a result of this fiction, the mind also clings to a sense 
of what is occurring now. But this “now” is an unreal boundary between an 
indeterminate past and an indeterminate future. In reality, the now is equally a 
fiction that nevertheless mirrors the true center of human consciousness, 
which Damascius calls exaiphnes or the instant. 

We have seen that Damascius’ psychology in his Commentary on the Parme- 
nides, in the Problems and Solutions, and elsewhere accords with his general 
view of the priority of the contemplative life and the function of knowledge: the 
restoration of the individual to the realm of real being. Adopting such a stance, 
the descent into birth and death can be checked by knowledge alone. But in the 
Commentary on the Parmenides, Damascius is much more concerned with the 
devolution of reality from the realm of being into the realm of non-being. In 
this respect of course, he relies on the central Neoplatonic interpretation of the 
hypotheses of the Parmenides, since the Neoplatonists essentially took this to be 
Plato’s explanation for non-being, or Plato’s own “way of seeming.” In this 
sense, the Commentary on the Parmenides has a very different purpose and ori- 
entation than the Problems and Solutions. 


Problems and Solutions Concerning First Principles 


As one would expect from its title, Damascius’ Problems and Solutions Concern- 
ing First Principles considers the initial principles of Neoplatonic metaphysics. 
Starting with the Ineffable, Damascius addresses the One, the three henads or 
aspects of the One (One-all, All-one, and the Unified), and the Unified as intro- 
ducing the intelligible triad (Being, life, intellect). Sometimes Damascius uses 
other language to describe these same structures, especially when he is framing 
his own doctrines in terms of Plato’s terminology, or in terms of Pythagorean 
equivalents. Thus the three henads can also be described as limit, unlimited, 
and mixed, or as monad, dyad, and many. At the outset, it will be obvious to the 
reader of Proclus that Damascius lacks the systematic holism of his predeces- 
sor, and not only presents the reader with no specific tenets such as we find in 
the ET, but also attacks Proclean formulations. It would be difficult to deline- 
ate a philosophical structure that adequately represents Damascius’ view of 
reality in the way, for example, that students of Plotinus emphasize the doc- 
trine of twofold emanation, or the cosmic pulse that constitutes the life of the 
One in the spiritual circuit of intellect and soul. 

Moreover, some of the passages will strike the reader as repetitive or even 
superfluous. For example, shortly into the treatise Damascius begins a lengthy 
digression on methods of ascending to a first principle, rehearsing some of the 
elementary agreements of Neoplatonist philosophy and of Platonism in gen- 
eral. Why, we might wonder, if we are able to read this sophisticated text with 
its allusions to Chaldean philosophy, Proclean metaphysics, and Iamblichean 
exegesis, would we need to be told that the human body is not a first principle? 
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Nevertheless, this chapter is important not least because it conveys some of 
Damascius’ ideas concerning more technical topics of philosophy such as the 
relationship between the soul and the body, or the way that qualities cohere in 
their substrate. 

Though Damascius’ arguments do not always end in aporia, his method 
often borders on a sceptical form of isosthenia, which Damascius employs in his 
treatment of most traditional metaphysical problems. Moreover, given his 
poetically charged language and emphasis in his methodology on purification of 
conceptions rather than construction of systems, the following summary may 
be misleading if it is read as a doctrinal register of Damascius’ philosophy. 

Damascius calls into question the very explanatory principles by which 
reality can be said to devolve in the system of Neoplatonic metaphysics, espe- 
cially as treated by Proclus. If procession, remaining, and reversion are the 
three terms of a great universal pulse in which all beings manifest the potency 
of the One, they are equally, from Damascius’ point of view, untenable mental 
constructs that cannot possibly cohere within the overarching expectations of 
unity, or the fundamental relationship of higher to lower as constituting the 
hierarchy of being.* Again, Damascius poses problems concerning the One’s 
causation (how can the One give rise to differentiation?), and the nature of 
intellection: intellection is a form of reversion, but reversion implies the dif- 
ferentiation between what reverts and that to which it reverts. Yet if intellection 
also entails the identity or coincidence of knower and known, then intellection 
implies both differentiation as well as separation. Thus the Problems and Solu- 
tions offers a series of problems that ultimately critique the entire edifice of 
Neoplatonic metaphysics. As a result, much of the material is critical rather 
than speculative in nature. 


PART ONE: ON THE INEFFABLE. Section I explores the internal contradictions of 
positing a transcendent principle, focusing especially on its status as a cause and 
on its knowability. Section II continues this exploration of the first principle, dem- 
onstrating the failure to arrive at this principle by any of three methods. We can- 
not argue to the first principle from transcendence, since transcendence excludes 
any relationship with lower entities. Nor can we arrive at a first principle through 
act, since, as before, the One is a principle unrelated to the entire order of Being. 


PART TWO. ON THE ONE. Section III explores the question of whether there is 
any intermediate principle that can solve the puzzles of transcendence explored 
in the first part of the text. Much of the discussion involves the limits of knowl- 
edge in any approach to the One. Knowledge implies the separation between 
knower and known, and obviously the One cannot be known in this way. 
Section IV discusses the difficulties involved with the One’s relationship to 
all things. If the One is all things, should not the more complete be prior to the 
One as absolute, that is, as not possessing all things? If the One is all things 
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equally, then why do some things display more affinity or proximity to the One 
than other things? If the One is all things, then it cannot be the One. 

Section V addresses the relationship between the One and the henads, and 
shows that the One can only be understood imperfectly. In particular, Section 
V focuses on the One-all and shows that all things cannot arise from the One 
since procession implies differentiation, which cannot exist in the One. If the 
One-all were the second principle after the One, how would cause and effect be 
distinguished? 

Section VI poses problems about the One and its effects. How can the One 
cause differentiation? And yet if the One does not, what does cause differentiation? 
What arises after the One? If there is a second after the One, then the One must be 
distinct from the second. How will the One undergo such differentiation? 

Section VII evaluates the merits of Iamblichus’ position concerning the 
number of principles before the intelligible triad. The section is structured in 
a way that is conducive to aporia, consisting in arguments pro and contra 
lamblichus’ position and not successfully resolving them. Are there two first 
principles before the first noetic triad, the One that is entirely ineffable and 
the One that is uncoordinated with the Triad? Yes, since there must be a com- 
mon cause of the different principles expressed in the noetic triad. No, since 
if we posit such a cause, we shall be forced to concede a transcendent multi- 
plicity as well. 


PART THREE. ON THE INTELLIGIBLE TRIAD. Section VIII explores a number of 
puzzles concerning the two antithetical principles, the monad and dyad, limit 
and unlimited, or hyparxis and power. Should we posit the dyad after the One 
that is all things? If so, how does this order prevail, since each member of the 
antithetical pair, limit and unlimited, is itself all things? This section also poses 
seven questions concerning the limited, unlimited, and the mixed or Being, as 
follows: 


1. What is the cause of the middle rank, which has its own complete 
nature? If the cause is the One, then why isn’t the One itself 
co-natured? 

2. Second, it seems that this generic opposition does not yet embrace all 
things. This opposition does not embrace the procession that is from 
both of these principles and that shares both natures, which is to say, 
the contraction that goes before each division at every point, because 
every opposition is a division. 

3. There is danger of an infinite regress: what accounts for the differen- 
tiation between the One and the two principles? We require a principle 
to account for this first differentiation. 

4. Every distinction requires multiplicity. But the source of the first 
distinction can only be the One. 
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5. We must ascend from the divisible to the indivisible. The One resolves 
the division between the antithetical principles, since it is the summit 
of these principles, without itself being subject to distinction. 

6. The Unified or Being is called hyparxis and Metis. It contains the seed 
principles of all worlds. 


7. Each of the three principles is all things and also before all things. 


Section VIII ends with a reminder about the limitations of discursive 
thinking and the symbolic nature of any designations for the three principles 
of the intelligible Triad. 

Section IX poses puzzles concerning the Platonic conception of the third 
principle, the mixed. Why does it receive the third rank? What is its nature? 
What are its constituents? 


PART FOUR. ON THE UNIFIED SUBSTANCE. Section X explores puzzles associated 
with the Unified considered in its aspect as Being. Why is Being the third 
henad? If so, is Being a way of understanding the nature of the One? What do 
we mean by “Being”: is the Unified Being? No, since this is just one aspect of 
the Unified. There are many definitions for Being, such as the entire hypostasis 
before soul; one of the (five) greatest kinds; the summit of the intelligible order; 
a coaggregate of all the forms. Does Being not possess a discriminating mark 
in the way that life and intellect do? Again, as one of the highest kinds, Being 
also introduces puzzles associated with power and activity, rest and motion. For 
example, is actualizing a species of change? 

Section XI poses puzzles associated with the identity of Being as intellect. 
What unifies Being and intellect? If Being is the Unified, then why do we say 
that Being is intelligible, since we distinguish between what is and what is not 
knowable? If Being is the Unified, then why does Plato distinguish Being from 
the One? The Unified in reality is neither the One nor Being, but perhaps 
should be called the Unified One. 

Again, when considering intelligible Being, we must study the position of 
Iamblichus, who denies that the Unified can be comprehended by the intellect, 
and hence, that Being is intelligible. Since the Unified is before any procession, 
itis necessarily prior to reversion. But knowledge is intellectual reversion. Hence, 
Being is not intelligible. This is what Iamblichus says in his Commentary on the 
Parmenides. And yet in his Chaldaics, he shows the Chaldeans hold that Being is 
intelligible in the sense that the knowledge of Being is a unified knowledge. 


PART FIVE. ON REVERSION. In Section XII, another problem presents itself 
when we attempt to identify the Unified as the intelligible, that is, that the intel- 
ligible is actually the third moment of the Unified, whereas knowledge is the 
third form of reversion. Hence, it would seem that knowledge is very remote 
from the Unified. In general, reversion entails several problems. 
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First, how did the first differentiation, on which reversion depends, ever 
arise in the Unified? How can the differentiated, which presumably introduces 
differentiation into the Unified, ever arise? Is it the cause or the effect? Is the 
relationship between differentiated and unified like the relationship between 
soul and body, or form and matter? Perhaps since the nature of relatives is 
varied and extensive, the sort of configuration that obtains between them is 
such that they become equivalent in their correspondence, but the very fact of 
their corresponding renders them not equal. Thus the indivisible is divided 
from the distinguished, and is distinct in this way alone, insofar as it can 
remain without distinction and insofar as it contradistinguishes itself from the 
distinguished. 

Second, what does procession entail, if what proceeds also remains in the 
cause? This idea is incoherent, whether we construe this relationship as entail- 
ing that what proceeds keeps the nature of its cause; is simultaneously cause 
and effect; has its origin in the cause; proceeds together with what remains; or 
partly proceeds and partly remains. 

Third, reversion is an incoherent idea if something destroys procession 
just by reverting. Are there two kinds of reversion, that of something to itself 
and that of something to its prior? If so, why are there not also two kinds of 
procession and of remaining? 

These three points are followed by three questions concerning the relation- 
ship of the three moments: 


1. If all three are present in each, how can the first proceed, since there 
procession is not yet distinct? 

2. What if the first moment reverts to its own cause? 

3. Procession and remaining are opposites and reversion adds nothing to 
these terms. 


Section XII also discusses the three subtypes of each of the three moments, 
that is, substantial, vital, and cognitive. Yet when intellect reverts on its cause, 
this appears to be a different event than when intellect is intellect merely by 
remaining itself. How does such a difference manifest itself in the identity of 
the three original terms? How does the assimilation of the third term to the 
first term take place? By means of the inherent qualities belonging to the first 
term, which are then transferred to the third, or by means of what belongs to 
the third term, or do they both acquire their nature simultaneously, in the 
moment of reversion? 

Section XIII, on knowledge, introduces ten questions concerning the 
nature of reversion: 


1. What is so distinctive about the triadic division of substantial, vital, 
and cognitive? Other divisions are also evident in each of the terms. 
2. Does the second term revert as well? 
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3. Is each of the other terms, that is, remaining and procession, also 
divisible into three kinds, that is, substantial, vital, and cognitive? 

4. Why do these three aspects apply to cognitive reversion, namely, 
knower, known, and knowledge, but not to substantial reversions or to 
vital reversions? 

5. Why is the self-cognizant that which knows itself, while the self-living 
or the self-subsisting is that which makes itself live or exist? 

6. Why, when it comes to reversions toward the prior realities, is cogni- 
tive reversion the same as reversion toward itself? 

7. How does something know what is prior to itself? 

8. What is the end of knowledge, and what comes about for the knower 
from the known? 

9. Does the knower have any effect on the known, and does the known 
have any effect on the knower? 

το. What is knowledge? What is the knowable? What is that which can 
know? 


The reply to Question Io is aporetic. Puzzles that come up are: what is the 
essence of knowledge? What is the experience of the knower prior to knowl- 
edge? What is the nature of the object of knowledge and does this differ from 
Being? Does intellect not know Being, but only the appearance of Being? Intel- 
lect desires Being and not just its appearance, and yet how can the desire fail of 
its object? What is the meaning of the word “manifestation”? Is Being as a 
whole knowable? Why is intellect both knower and known? 


PART SIX. ON THE MANY. Section XIV, on parts, asks how we distinguish parts 
from elements. Which differences determine the specific forms? Generic dif- 
ferences as well as individual differences are present. How are elements distin- 
guished from forms and how do the forms depend on the elements? 

Section XV discusses the procession of the Unified and introduces seven 
problems: 


1. If the Unified is immediately after the One and subsists in the 
sphere of the One, how could any differentiation be present in the 
Unified? 

2. Is procession double: one uniform, as Athena proceeds from Athena, 
and one heteroform? 

3. Why is one kind of procession of similar forms and the other of 
dissimilar forms? 

4. How is procession possible? 

5. How is there procession into matter from intellect? 

6. How do we account for the fact that oneness and distinction are 
manifest simultaneously? 

7. Can the Unified be a cause of differentiation? 
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The reply to the third aporia, namely, what is the nature of the two kinds of 
procession, that is, similar and dissimilar, can be construed in four ways: 


1. If the product is produced as a whole, sometimes it is synonymous 
with the producer, and sometimes the product is heteronymous. 

2. If the product is produced as a part, then again sometimes the produc- 
tion is synonymous and at other times it is heteronymous. 

3. This structure still presents us with the question as to why the hyparxis 
of one thing is the cause of a different thing. 

4. Moreover if there is only a hyparxis of that which generates, will it still 
generate that which has a dissimilar form? 


Section XVI concerns the intellective procession. What proceeds as the 
hyparxis involves the same form, whereas what proceeds as the anticipated 
cause involves a dissimilar form. What is the cause of dissimilarity, and how is 
one nature anticipated in a different nature? Why is the hyparxis of one thing 
the cause of a different thing? This aporia is followed by conclusions concern- 
ing the procession of similar and dissimilar effects: 


1. The particulars in a procession that proceeds from a one are antici- 

pated and gathered in this one. 

2. The external multiplicity that is differentiated in the things that are 
generated out of it grows out of what is united internally in the things 
that are generated in it. 

All the seconds are always anticipated in the priors. 

. All things are divided into their own orders and hyparxes. 

5. All things are contained in the priors that are differentiated further in 

the subsequents. 


AY 


Does it follow that when we speak of the secondaries as produced from the 
primaries it is not generation, but only manifestation or differentiation? Are 
even the individual forms present as a coaggregate in what is prior? There are 
two kinds of procession: that by way of interior multiplicity and that by way of 
exterior multiplicity. 

Furthermore, although we speak of intellectual procession, it is unclear 
that there are multiple intellects, multiple souls, and even less clear whether 
there are multiple henads. 

The first aporia, whether the Unified proceeds, can be answered in several 
ways. 

First method of reply: to answer this question, we consider the interior mul- 
tiplicity that gives rise to the external procession. In the case of each cause, its 
multiplicity is generated as one and many. For example, every intellect is the un- 
qualified intellect, though each intellect brings about some aspect of the 
plurality. 
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Is there an unqualified multiplicity that arises from the Unified? Are the 
many in the intelligible order? Reply: the many in the Unified are without qual- 
ity and without quantity and thus the multiplicity there remains in the intelli- 
gible order and never proceeds into the external multiplicity. Hence, there is no 
procession of the Unified. But since the Unified is nevertheless many, all things 
must arise from there until we reach the order of the individual. 

If the Unified is undifferentiated, how can it be divided into substance, life, 
and intellect? Reply: we transfer these conceptual schemas from the intellectual 
orders and apply them to the intelligible. 

The Chaldeans speak of the father as three-pointed; they mean that he 
oversees but does not create division. We, on the other hand, assume that the 
Unified is triadic, since the triad is the first multiplicity, but this is only by anal- 
ogy. Reply: every world proceeds by itself in itself. One cosmos does not pro- 
ceed into the descent of another order. And yet the completion of the Unified is 
available for all things, which serve as its vehicles in the way that intellect is 
served by soul as its vehicle. 

Second method of reply: we proceed by way of an ascent from the multi- 
plicities stationed beneath each monad. Again the question arises: are there 
many lives, substances, and intellects after the single substance, life, and intel- 
lect? The many are the result of many illuminations that arise from the single 
source, according to the many logoi in soul, or the many forms in intellect, or 
many gods from the One, according to the divinizations transmitted by sub- 
stances. 

Next, what is the relationship of the illumination to the illuminated? Does 
it belong to the latter, or is it suspended from the source? Are there multiple 
souls that are independent in each individual body? Human souls are not out- 
growths of the universal soul, since we do not attribute human vices to the 
universal soul. Thus the human soul possesses its own particular life. 

The third method of reply requires that the question be raised as to whether 
or not the Unified proceeds in terms of the succession of self-movers. There are 
many apparent self-movers, so that there will be many genuine self-movers. Still, 
it is possible that these many self-movers are the result of reason principles that 
belong to the one universal soul. But this cannot be right, since not every soul 
manifests such a universal nature. But which activities belong to the ensouled 
body, or living being, and which activities belong to the soul itself? The rational 
soul of each body is seen in correlation with its proper instrument, or vehicle. 

That which is always the same in the midst of change leads to the first 
unmoved. Are the intellects that constitute the unmoved principle multiple, 
just as many forms merge in one intellect? The apparently unmoved, that is, 
the celestial phenomena, manifest differences that function as signposts to the 
differences among the genuinely unmoved, that is, the intellects. And since 
there are many independent souls after the one soul, there must also be many 
independent intellects after intellect. 
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Are there many unqualified intellects, or also intellects coordinated with 
the many souls? Here again, we try to resolve the question by investigating the 
apparently unmoved celestial phenomena, as for example, the sun and moon. 
But this method will lead us to assume a plurality of unparticipated intellects. 
If we generalize, we find that the One is in every case imparticible, while the 
many are everywhere particible. Hence we ascend through the chain of being, 
by seeing that the henads project their characteristics to their proper vehicles, 
while the descent is from encosmic gods to intellects and souls after them. 

Applying this same reasoning, we arrive at the many imparticible gods 
before the particible gods, and to the one unqualified god before the many hen- 
ads. Why then is there not a unique procession of the One beyond the Unified? 
The first cause has nothing in common with anything else, except that, since it 
transcends all else, it is thus not the cause of anything. 

Does the Unified proceed in terms of the internal and external procession, 
that is, by producing an unparticipated and a participated multitude? In fact, in 
the Unified neither the One nor the many proceed. To the extent that the Uni- 
fied is one, it is not the cause of all things, but only before all things. Nor do the 
many proceed, since they cause processions, but the causes of processions do 
not proceed. 

Such difficulties call for a purification of our ideas concerning the Unified. 
The Unified is in some ways a projection of our own inability to grasp its nature, 
which we may call the hypercosmic abyss, though in reality it contains all 
things. 

First method of purification based on the work of Iamblichus: we gather 
our many conceptions into one center and make their rotation a center, and 
thus approach the Unified and intelligible in a unified and intelligible way, with 
one great thought that is both undifferentiated and intelligible. Applying such 
a method, we gather that nature as we can, since we are not yet ourselves col- 
lected in a single intuition, which we were calling the center of all intuitions. 

Second method of purification: we conceive of the triadic procession as 
that which is beyond anything subject to differentiation. 

Third method of purification: we conceive of the triadic division not as dif- 
ferentiated, but in terms of the single nature of the Unified. 

Conclusions concerning the Unified: the intelligible does not proceed 
according to an external procession; its multiplicity contains neither parts nor 
elements. If there are many henads, it is necessary for there to be one henad 
before the many, the unqualified henad; this is the unqualified One that is the 
leader of the pure henads. 

Where do we place the unqualified One? It is not in the intelligible world, 
for this was the Unified. Nor was it in the intelligible-intellectual, since true 
substance occupied this region. How is it possible that there not be an 
unqualified many, since there is the unqualified One? And yet how will the 
One generate a multiplicity outwardly, if it does not also contain within itself 
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the multiple? In such a case, how could it retain its status as the unqualified 
One? 

Unparticipated multiplicity grows out of the unqualified One and first 
cause of all things; and that especially like the One is the whole race of gods, 
remaining in that oneness and therefore unified with it and with itself, and 
offering us the hidden diacosm. And the Chaldean Oracles have celebrated it as 
“hypercosmic” since it is undifferentiated and beyond all cosmic order, and it 
no longer produces the unparticipated multiplicity. 

Part Seven, that is, section XVII, concerns Damascius’ summaries and 
comparisons between various ancient theologies, focusing especially on the 
theological representation of the hypercosmic abyss. 


Relation of the Doctrines Explored Here to the Doctrines 
of Iamblichus and Proclus 


Scholars familiar with the work of Damascius have tended to characterize it as 
involving the refutation of Proclus through an affirmation of Iamblichean doc- 
trines. Damascius works very much with an eye to his predecessors, and is espe- 
cially concerned with the exegetical works of Proclus and of Iamblichus. Already 
we have seen two examples where Damascius shows familiarity with a Proclean 
solution to an exegetical problem, but patently rejects this solution because the 
position is in conflict with his own understanding of the problem. Damascius 
eschews Proclus’ solution to the problem of the undescended soul (Proclus sug- 
gests that the soul’s essence is undescended while its activities are expressed in 
time) and Proclus’ interpretation of the Dionysus episode (Proclus suggests that 
the Titans are a multiplicity that functions under the Dionysian monad).” 

But more than the occasional disagreement with Proclus, the Problems and 
Solutions exhibits a thoroughgoing critique of Proclean metaphysics, starting 
with ET proposition 11 (all that exists proceeds from a single cause); going on 
to pose problems concerning the status of the primary henads; proceeding to 
critique the Proclean triadic view of procession and reversion; and severely 
undermining the status of intellectual reversion in establishing Being as the 
intelligible object. Moreover, Damascius cautions against Proclus’ enthusiasm 
for triadic structures, warning that these distinctions are often perspectival, 
tentative, or only really emerge from what Damascius would consider a less 
lofty point of view: that of discursive reasoning: 


Not only because [discursive reason] is fragmented around a divided 
intellect, but because it is fragmented in an unholy and most offensive 
way around that which is absolutely without division, we are content 
to seize on the concept of the triad, venturing to be dragged down into 
the furthest division, and satisfied with this fallen state, we have 
dared to accuse the intelligible order of the threefold division, 
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intending to rest from our own thought, not able to concentrate, but 
not able either to be rid of our speculation concerning the intelligible, 
in our longing for the original causes of the nature that is perfect. 
(C-W III.92, 4-14) 


Problems and Solutions thus begins with a criticism of proposition 11 of 
the ET;the work progresses to an investigation of Proclus’ study of procession, 
and to his structural description of this key idea under the scheme of vertical 
and horizontal sequences. Damascius examines the theory of lower henads 
and henads proper (those superior to the entire class of intelligibles), as well as 
the internal contradictions lurking within the theory of descent as a whole, 
showing that similarity of effect and cause is vitiated in the case of processions 
where one order (such as intellect) gives rise to an entirely different order (such 
as soul). Finally, he ends the Problems and Solutions with a detailed criticism of 
Proclus’ arrangement of the intelligible triads. 

The anti-Proclean structure of the opening paragraph is a case in point. In 
the general introduction to his translation of Proclus’ Commentary on Plato’s 
Parmenides, John Dillon (1987) attempts a sketch of some of the fundamental 
principles of Proclean metaphysics, commencing with proposition 11 of the ET, 
“All that exists proceeds from a single cause.” Commenting, Dillon explains: 


The basic problem with which all Neoplatonic speculation is con- 
cerned, from Plotinus on, is how a multiplicity, and worse, a multi- 
plicity of levels of being, can derive from a totally transcendent and 
simple One. Plotinus had propounded the theory of undiminished 
giving by the One, the image of the inexhaustible spring, which 
creates without being affected by its creation (e.g., Enn. V.3, 12). The 
universe thus produced from the One is a plenum, in which no gap 
can be tolerated (e.g., Enn. 11.9, 3). From Iamblichus on, as I have 
said, this principle leads to a progressive multiplication of entities . .. 
of moments within each hypostasis. The principle which Dodds calls 
the “law of continuity” is well stated by Proclus at De Prov. IV, 20: 
“the processions of real being, far more even than the positions of 
physical bodies in space, leave no vacuum, but everywhere there are 
mean terms between extremities, which provide for them a mutual 
linkage.””° 


Damascius begins his critique of Proclean metaphysics by raising an apo- 
ria concerning the status of the first principle: “Is the One principle of all things 
beyond all things or is it One among all things, the crown of everything that 
proceeds from it? And are we to say that all things are with the [first principle] 
or after it and [that they proceed] from it?” (C-W I.1, 1-3). As we saw above in 
discussing Damascius’ exegesis of Philebus 27, where Proclus’ discussion of 
the generation of Being comes under attack, Damascius does not quite agree 
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with his predecessor that all things are secondary to the One (ET 5, Πᾶν πλῆθος 
δεύτερόν ἐστι τοῦ ἑνός). Rather, for Damascius the One includes all things; 
indeed, the arising of all things is the expression of the unlimited aspect of the 
One (the second henad). 

At I.4.1-5, Damascius appears to criticize Proclus’ ET 4 (all that is unified 
is other than the one itself) directly. Here he writes: “If someone said that... 
[the One] is more one than it is all things (for it is One in itself, but it is all 
things as their cause and in relationship to them), but if someone says this, 
then first he would be attributing duality to the One.” To summarize, then, 
Damascius fundamentally rejects Proclus’ notion of causation, as we have 
seen: the One does not cause a secondary to arise. The very idea of the second- 
ary, of that which is not-One, arises because we do not appreciate the simplicity 
and fullness of the One as belonging to its original nature. 

At the same time, Damascius more often than not endorses IJamblichean 
solutions to metaphysical problems, and it could even be said that the entire 
argument of the Problems and Solutions pivots around two central provisions 
resulting from what was evidently Iamblichus’ own radical revision of Neopla- 
tonic teaching in his now lost Commentary on the Parmenides. First, Damascius 
tends to endorse the position of Iamblichus vis-a-vis the theory of the two Ones 
prior to the first intelligible triad. For an adequate comprehension of this puz- 
zle, it is important to remind the reader of the debate between Iamblichus and 
Porphyry concerning the status and number of principles before the first noetic 
triad: 


Next let us turn to the question of whether there are two first princi- 
ples before the first noetic triad, the [principle] which is completely 
Ineffable as well as the [One] that transcends the [noetic] triad (as the 
great Iamblichus has it in Book 28 of his most perfect work, Chal- 
dean Theology), or (as the majority of those who came after him have 
supposed) after the Ineffable cause which is also the One comes the 
first intelligible triad, or should one go beneath this principle and 
agree with Porphyry in saying that the One cause of all things is itself 
the father that belongs to the noetic triad? (43.1-10/C-W IL1, 1-10)’" 


Damascius examines the issue fully in chapters 43-46, and tends to 
approve the position of Iamblichus as against Porphyry, without committing 
himself entirely to the Iamblichean solution. The name for the first One in the 
Problems and Solutions is the arrheton, or the Ineffable. Damascius surveys four 
arguments in support of the Iamblichean position and then goes on to refute 
these arguments from the viewpoint of the Ineffable. For example, Damascius 
considers the argument that posits a Pythagorean system according to which 
remaining, procession, and reversion are hypostasized as the monad, dyad, and 
triad, respectively. This system would leave the Ineffable as that with which the 
monad remains, etymologizing from the name monad (μόνας) to the word, 
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μονή. But as Damascius says in his critique of this argument, it would then be 
difficult to distinguish this monad, or One, from the Ineffable: 


Now if the One is after the Ineffable, the departure from the One 
could not take the form of a procession, since there would no longer 
be such a departure. The One would unify all things with each other 
and also with their native causes to the extent that all things would be 
One with the One, so that it would not even be able to distinguish 
itself from the Ineffable. Therefore, in positing this One it neverthe- 
less is shown to exist in the manner of the Ineffable. (C-W 11.14, 1-6) 


Against the argument that attempts to distinguish a One unrelated to the intel- 
ligible triad from the monad that is related, Damascius reminds the reader: 


Concerning the argument based on the difference between the One 
and the monad, we must recall that neither the monad nor the One 
exists there in truth, so neither can we set up a difference between 
the One and the monad. Rather the same hypothesis and the same 
figurative language cover both terms. (C-W II 13.9, 1-5) 


The point here is that the Ineffable cannot be the subject of a metaphysical 
argument or the basis of a metaphysical system at all; nor can it be incorpo- 
rated within or accounted for outside of the causal system that forms the struc- 
ture of Neoplatonic metaphysics. From the point of view of the Ineffable, no 
such system exists. From the point of view of metaphysical discourse, the Inef- 
fable is a term that can occupy no fixed place within an ontological scheme, 
since “it is entirely without a position and can in no way be assigned a position 
relative to the totality” (C-W II.23, 3-5). Consequently, all arguments for the 
Ineffable are ineffectual, if not self-refuting. In these chapters we can see the 
provisional nature of Damascius’ solutions to the enigmas of Neoplatonic 
ontology. He does by all accounts found his own discourse upon the Ineffable, 
but is, nonetheless, careful to show that this principle is neither a hypothetical 
construct, a logical consequence of a prior philosophical system, nor is it part 
of an explanatory apparatus. 

Nevertheless, Damascius makes clear that lamblichus’ arguments, insofar 
as they attempt a proof of this doctrine, are inconclusive and even lead to absurd 
results. Again, the central chapters on the nature of the One-all are an out- 
growth of these meditations on Iamblichus, since Damascius is evidently al- 
ways concerned with the possibility of what we can call metaphysical ambiva- 
lence: the One-all, while it functions as a monad in the intelligible triad, is also 
an aspect of the One that is, by lamblichus’ own admission, necessarily prior to 
this same triad. Admittedly, it is unclear at times that Damascius fully accepts 
what appears to be a unique doctrinal feature of Iamblichus, that is, that every 
highest member of an order also serves as the lowest member of a preceding 
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order (as in the case of the Unified, which functions as a henad). Yet Damas- 
cius apparently endorses Iamblichus’ tendency to promote several solutions to 
the same problem, which he finds congenial to his own refusal to admit of a 
single, exclusive doctrinal formulation. Acase in point is lamblichus’ discus- 
sion of the intelligible object, ordinarily described as the Unified, or Being/ 
intellect. In its aspect as Unified, Being cannot be an object for intellect, since 
its status as a henad of the One precludes the division between knower and 
known that intellection implies. Again, in the Commentary on the Parmenides, 
we find Damascius endorsing Iamblichus’ solution to the problem of the de- 
scent of the soul (soul’s essence descends) and admitting with reluctance the 
Iamblichean solution that the soul’s essence suffers. And yet, Damascius is in 
some ways uncomfortable with this position if it is taken to imply that the bod- 
ily nature in itself is capable of harming the soul. In contrast to Iamblichean 
theurgy, Damascius is more interested in the contemplative applications of the 
Chaldean Oracles; he tends, overall, to endorse philosophy as containing, within 
its own curriculum, both the path of purification and the path of wisdom. Still, 
it is obvious that Damascius’ greatest debt is to Iamblichus, and especially in 
matters of theology he openly defers to him: “But I would be ashamed before 
the divine Iamblichus if I invented anything new concerning these traditions, 
since Iamblichus was the greatest exegete of all the other divine realities, and 
especially intelligible realities” (C-W III.119, 6-8). 

At the beginning of this section, I quoted from John Dillon’s introduction to 
Proclus’ Commentary on Plato’s Parmenides, where Dillon rightly points out that 
Proclus shapes the ET as a speculative metaphysics, positing, in a sense, unity or 
the One as the exotic or extopic explanans for plurality, conceived as immediate, 
present to hand, and therefore requiring explanation. We can see that Damas- 
cius shifts the perspective of his metaphysics: he struggles to create a meta- 
physical discourse that accommodates, insofar as language is sufficient, the ulti- 
mate principle of reality. After all, how coherent is a metaphysical system that 
bases itself on the Ineffable as a first principle? Instead of creating an objective 
ontology, Damascius writes ever mindful of the limitations of dialectic, and of 
the pitfalls and snares inherent in the very structure of metaphysical discourse: 


If, in speaking about [the Ineffable], we attempt the following 
collocations, viz. that it is Ineffable, that it does not belong to the 
category of all things, and that it is not apprehensible by means of 
intellectual knowledge, then we ought to recognize that these 
constitute the language of our own labors. This language is a form of 
hyperactivity that stops on the threshold of the mystery without 
conveying anything about it at all. Rather, such language announces 
the subjective experiences of aporia and misapprehension that arise 
in connection with the One, and that not even clearly but by means 
of hints. (C-W 1.8, 11-16) 
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A discourse on the Ineffable is not a metaphysical treatise, in the usual 
sense of the word, as its purpose is to remove confidence in established doc- 
trine and to reverse, as Damascius puts it, the more usual direction of lan- 
guage. Language turns back upon itself because its purpose is to negate its own 
function. Damascius’ chosen name for his style of metaphysics is peritrope, a 
word that also has a history in the annals of skepticism. Although it can be liter- 
ally translated as “reversal,” its sense in the context of dialectic refers to argu- 
ments overturned by means of premises internal to them. 

Indeed, Damascius recognizes that the language of metaphysics functions 
to signify something beyond itself. Acting as a sort of ontological mnemonic 
device, metaphysical discourse fulfils the purpose of delivering human beings 
from their own ignorant determinations about the nature of reality, without 
imprisoning them in a metaphysical system that displaces reality itself. Hence 
apophasis, denial or negation, presents itself as a method that not only negates 
all lesser realities, leaving only the Ineffable, but also stands applicable to the 
language of metaphysics itself. Acertain denial or demotion, one might say, of 
the metaphysical enterprise as such, must be programmed into the very struc- 
ture of such discourse. Here we turn to Damascius’ own definition of apophasis, 
in chapter 7 of the Problems and Solutions: 


Apophasis is also a kind of discourse, and that of which it is said is a 
reality, but [the Ineffable] does not even admit denial, nor can it be 
the subject of a discourse, nor the object of knowledge, so that not 
even its denial can be denied. There is only one way for us to reveal 
its nature through demonstration, and that is the reversal of all 
language and all thoughts. (C-W 1.21, 15-20) 


Religious Elements in the Work of Damascius 


Damascius develops the concept of a perennial philosophy that can be traced 
back, ultimately, to Plato himself. As Plato consciously uses material that orig- 
inated in the Pythagorean and Orphic traditions, so later members of the Pla- 
tonist tradition held that Plato was not an original and independent thinker 
but, in the words of Numenius, “followed Pythagoras.” Middle Platonists and 
Pythagoreans began to understand Plato’s works as containing esoteric 
Pythagorean teachings, and this view deeply influenced Iamblichus’ own syn- 
thetic tendencies. One of the earliest expressions of the idea of a universal 
wisdom tradition is found in Celsus’ On the True Doctrine.”” Celsus was a Mid- 
dle Platonist philosopher of the second century who penned what was perhaps 
the first systematic philosophical attack on Christianity. From what can be con- 
structed of this treatise through Origen’s reply (written some seventy years 
after Celsus’ original composition), it seems that Celsus adapted certain Stoic 
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doctrines concerning the natural revelation afforded by reason to suggest that 
there was one primordial and universal wisdom tradition. This true doctrine, 
he asserts, is attested among the highest and most ancient civilizations, 
including Egypt, Assyria, Persia, India, and various other tribes (Origen, Con- 
tra Celsum I, 16). 

Plutarch of Athens, Syrianus, and Hierocles of Alexandria (followed ulti- 
mately by Proclus and then Damascius) took up the philosophia perennis as the 
foundation of their own research programs, attempting to demonstrate the 
correspondences between Plato, Orpheus, and Pythagoras.’’ Pressed by the 
example of Christianity to become a tradition associated with a revealed 
theology, Neoplatonists accorded a scriptural status to the writings of Plato, 
Homer, Orpheus, and the Chaldean Oracles, even while embracing non-Greek 
theologies as expressions of a larger, universal revelation. The researches of the 
Athenian school were designed as a return to the original wisdom that gave 
birth to their tradition. For Proclus, whose Platonic Theology is a systematic 
exposition of the dialogues according to their affinities with the Orphic and 
Chaldean theologies, the great theologians fall into four distinct types: Orpheus 
uses images and Pythagoras employs symbols; the Chaldeans are inspired 
while Plato is scientific. Damascius himself articulates his views on the primor- 
dial tradition at the end of the Problems and Solutions. There he writes: “But just 
as [the gods] speak to Egyptians, Syrians, or Greeks using the language appro- 
priate to them, or it would be fruitless to speak to them, so they are eager to 
transmit the appropriate traditions to human beings, and they will correctly use 
a human dialect” (C-W III.40, 20-25). We have already mentioned the impor- 
tance of the Dionysus episode as narrated in the Rhapsodic Theogony (see above, 
the remarks concerning the Lectures on the Phaedo), but it must be mentioned 
that the Commentary on the Parmenides and the Problems and Solutions are also 
important sources for other fragments of the lost Rhapsodic Theogony (some- 
times called Eudemean after a fragment of a work by Eudemus at Problems and 
Solutions 117= fr. 150, Wehrli (Wehrli 1969 Heft 8). 

Equally important for Damascius, however, are the Chaldean Oracles. These 
hexameter verses, written in archaizing Greek, were traditionally attributed to 
Julianus the Theurgist, a contemporary of Marcus Aurelius and a medium who 
succeeded in “channeling” Plato’s soul! Whatever may be said about their 
method of reception, the oracles managed to achieve canonical status in the 
third century CE, and were celebrated as a sacred text by members of the 
Neoplatonic school. With regard to religious syncretism, another consideration 
involving the oracles is the dispute as to whether the word “Chaldean” actually 
refers to a Babylonian or more generally an Eastern provenance. Some have sug- 
gested that the word simply refers to the “Chaldean arts”—magic, astrology, 
divination, and so forth. Saffrey has pointed to a passage in Proclus’ Commen- 
tary on Plato’s Parmenides that evokes the Syrian name Hadad (VII 58) in a 
Chaldean context as evidence of their origin in a non-Greek culture. Recently, 
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Athanassiadi has supported this position as well. The fragments are preserved, 
for the most part, in the respective Parmenides commentaries of Proclus and 
Damascius, Proclus’ Platonic Theology, the Problems and Solutions, and a number 
of other texts. These extant fragments can be divided into two kinds: those that 
reveal magical practices or theurgic rites, and those that discuss Platonic doc- 
trine in terms of a Middle Platonic scheme. 

Evidently, the relative importance of Orpheus versus the oracles for the ex- 
position of Platonic theology was under dispute during Proclus’ days at the Acad- 
emy. We read in Marinus’ VP that Proclus’ teacher, Syrianus, cherished a desire 
to introduce a formal lecture series, either on the Chaldean Oracles or on the 
Orphic poems. Domninus, a colleague of Proclus, favored Orpheus, while Pro- 
clus favored the oracles. Syrianus’ death, however, prevented this course of in- 
struction. The Suda contains entries under Syrianus (IV 479.1-2, Adler) and 
under Proclus (IV 210.12-13)”* listing two works by the former treating the sub- 
ject of Orphism: On the Theology of Orpheus, and Concordance of Orpheus, Py- 
thagoras, and Plato Regarding the Oracles. It is this latter work that both Proclus 
and Damascius draw upon in their explications of Platonic theology: Proclus, 
extensively throughout his works but most frequently in his Commentary on Pla- 
to’s Timaeus; and Damascius, in his Problems and Solutions, as well as in his own 
Commentary on the Parmenides. Damascius refers to his own lecture series on the 
Chaldean Oracles (In Parm. R I 152.5, Problems and Solutions 11 1.13), as he also 
refers to Iamblichus’ multivolume work, On the Chaldean Oracles. 

In his VP, Marinus describes his master’s efforts” to continue the stated 
project of his own master, which was to show the accord between all of the 
ancient theological traditions: 


The philosopher [Proclus] realized this virtue [that is, theurgic virtue] 
as he readily saw [the meaning of] all theology—both Greek and 
non-Greek, as well as the traditions obscured by the inventions of 
myth. Moreover he led those who were capable and willing into the 
light, by expounding the meaning of these traditions through divine 
inspiration, showing their [fundamental] accord. (VP 22, 15-20) 


Damascius’ researches are just as wide ranging as those of his immediate 
predecessors, and he seems to have used material already collected by earlier 
Peripatetics to investigate the rubric of the philosophia perennis for the purpose 
of continuing their work. Because of the sources of which Damascius availed 
himself in order to conduct this research, the Problems and Solutions is a source 
for two important fragments of the Peripatetic Eudemus, as well as a newly 
identified fragment of the Peripatetic Hieronymus. The very last chapters of 
the Problems and Solutions (Eudemus fragment 150 in Wehrli’s edition (Wehrli 
1967 Heft 8) paraphrase an entire series of theologies, including those of 
Acusilaus, Epimenides, Pherecydes, and the Babylonian creation story or 
Enuma Elish.’”° Commenting on this fragment, Betegh 2002, 337, writes: 
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Fr. 150 of Eudemus, preserved in the De principtis of the sixth-century 
Neoplatonist philosopher Damascius, has always been treated as one 
of our major sources for early theo-cosmogonies. Apart from some 
remarks on Homer and Hesiod, it contains precious information on 
an early version of the Orphic theogony, and Acusilaus, Epimenides, 
and Pherecydes of Syrus, and on the Babylonian Persian and Phoeni- 
cian theo-cosmogonies. For some of these texts, Eudemus is our only 
or main source. Accordingly the fragment has proved vital to the 
reconstruction of the mythological narratives. 


Perhaps a word is in order about the status of Eudemus’ text as it appears 
in the Problems and Solutions. As Betegh explains, there are two ways of under- 
standing Eudemus’ text in Damascius’ work: either it comes from Eudemus’ 
own History of Theology or it is a digression in what was perhaps a systematic 
work of Eudemus such as the Physics. As I pointed out, Damascius’ Commen- 
tary on the Parmenides is directly dependent on Proclus’ own Commentary (IP). 
Platonic Theology, although Damascius’ interpretations of the various episodes 
often vary from those of Proclus. Proclus credits his teacher, Syrianus, for 
discovering the principal correspondences between Plato’s Parmenides and 
other traditional theologies, particularly the Orphic and Chaldean systems. As 
we saw above, in studying Plato’s Parmenides, Syrianus found, first, that every 
aspect denied of the One in the first hypothesis was affirmed of the One in the 
second hypothesis; and second, that the fourteen conclusions of the second 
hypothesis correspond to the complete hierarchy of all gods. Proclus takes the 
Orphic myth and distributes its members along the axis of the ontological 
levels that Syrianus had already discovered in the second hypothesis of Plato’s 
text. But this ranking method is also mediated through the integration of the 
Chaldean system into the entire procedure, so that there emerges a single or- 
der of reality multiply described in distinct vocabularies.”” 

In Proclus’ more elaborate account (Damascius, remember, is here touch- 
ing on only the first principles) the correspondences begin from the Orphic 
“first principle,” Time, and range all the way through the sublunary deities, to 
which correspond the Orphic duplicate and even triplicate Zeus, Ouranos, 
Hera, and a number of the Titans, who also make an encore appearance at this 
level. Interspersed between these extremes are some surprising forms of hy- 
postatization, such as the “separative monad,” represented in the Orphic myth 
by the castration of Ouranos, or the reified “Size-of-the-Orphic-egg”(!), which 
equates with one of the intelligible gods. 

The Middle Platonic provenance of the Chaldean Oracles insures a pri- 
mary differentiation between a higher and lower intellect, the second of 
which is associated with Plato’s demiurge and with the forms as causes of 
particulars. The three worlds of the Chaldean system, fire, aether, and matter, 
can be horizontally compared to the intelligible, intellective, and material 
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orders, respectively, of Neoplatonism. Therefore the One and the henads have 
no corresponding members in the Chaldean universe; both Proclus and 
Damascius begin their explication of the Chaldean triads at the level of intel- 
lect-Being. The exegetical pressures exerted by Syrianus and then accepted by 
Proclus force a systematization, both on the Orphic narrative and on the 
Chaldean material. Fragment 27, “In every world there shines a triad and a 
monad is its principle,” well describes the structure pervading the Chaldean 
system. Nevertheless, as Majercik and others have pointed out,’”* Damascius 
cites this oracle as part of a doxography concerning the tradition of philoso- 
phers who hold that there are two principles before the noetic triad. At Prob- 
lems and Solutions 43, Damascius is pitting Proclus against Porphyry, while 
provisionally endorsing the position of Iamblichus. We have already seen this 
tendency in connection with the theory of the soul. However, Damascius cites 
this same verse at In Parm. 205, during his discussion of the generation of 
hebdomads that descend through the seven firmaments and thus establish 
the series or chains of realities that pervade the Chaldean worlds (empyrean, 
ethereal, material). 

The paternal abyss, consisting of the triads father, aion, and living being, 
occupies the intelligible realm. The iynges, sunocheis, and teletarchs, which can 
be rendered roughly as the iynges, the maintainers, and initiators, are the 
intelligible-intellectual triads, each member of which presides over one of the 
three worlds. The intellectual realm consists of a hebdomad, comprised by 
two triads (founts and sources) plus a monad. Here one finds some of the 
traditional Greek gods, such as the fount triad comprising Kronos, Hekate, 
and Zeus. Beneath these are the supermundane gods, the leaders, vivifiers, 
elevators, and guardians. Proclus insists on an exact correspondence across 
systems, with his own triadic schemas (Being, life, intellect; and procession, 
remaining, reversion) imposing a uniformity across the traditions. 

Summarizing now the triadic schema applied to the Chaldean system by 
the Neoplatonists, we find a more or less simple enneadic structure in the 
exegesis of Proclus, in which the three major triads feature a different dominat- 
ing member, as follows.” 


DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGIBLE TRIADS ACCORDING TO PROCLUS 


father father father 
power power power 
intellect intellect intellect 


Damascius’ scheme is slightly more complex; we can schematize his 
arrangement as follows, by employing the outline at Problems and Solutions 
III 147.19, “let us turn our minds toward those researches that elaborate the 
very nature of the triads that are called the paternal, the dynamic, and the 
intellective”: 
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DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGIBLE TRIADS ACCORDING TO DAMASCIUS 
paternal (monad) 


father power intellect 
potential 

father power intellect 
intellective (triad) 

paternal intellect intellective power intellect 


Turning now to the theological reports of Damascius, we find that his 
unique contribution to the exegesis of the Orphic myth involves the presen- 
tation of an otherwise unknown version attributed to either Hieronymus or 
Hellanicus; that is, Damascius is our only source for this particular theol- 
ogy. Stephen White (2004)has shown that it is likely (contra West 1983, 177) 
that Damascius is using the account of Hieronymus of Rhodes, the Peripa- 
tetic scholar of epic verse. This version gives a prominent place to the deity 
Time, and the presence of this deity shows the influence both of Stoic cos- 
mogony and of Mithraism. In fact, Damascius’ researches seem very exten- 
sive, since he quotes a number of different sources and appears to be at least 
somewhat meticulous in distinguishing variant forms of the same tradition 
(see table 1). 

Damascius ends his Problems and Solutions with a theological testimony to 
the truth of his unorthodoxy, that is, his position that before the One there is 
the Ineffable (C-W III 161). Damascius reports that the theology of Hellanicus 
or of Hieronymus begins with two principles, Water and Matter, existing before 
Time. Moreover, there was a single principle, cause or source of both Water and 
Matter that goes, according to Damascius, unnamed in the theology of Hel- 
lanicus. Now Damascius interrupts this narrative to remark that since the more 
commonly cited theology, the Sacred Discourse in Twenty-Four Rhapsodies, or 
Rhapsodic Theogony, lacks any mention of these three elemental principles, 
they transmit, by their very silence, the fact that the originary principle is, as 
Damascius understands it, the Ineffable. As Betegh 2002 emphasizes: 


That Damascius’ interest in the early theogonies is conditioned by 
the scope of his treatise becomes even more apparent in the cases of 
Acusilaus, Epimenides and Pherecydes. When in the interpretation 
of these authors Damascius reaches the level of the third component 
of the second triad, the intelligible intellect, he stops his own exposi- 
tion of the theogony but adds at the same time that there are more 
generations adduced in his ineffable nature. 


We have seen that Damascius’ work in this chapter of the Problems and 
Solutions is rooted in a tradition that goes back to Porphyry, but was systematized 
by Proclus, “who finds a Chaldean equivalent for every degree of his complex 
triadic structure of reality.”*° 


ΤΑΒΙΕῚ Distribution of the Principal Elements in the Universal Theologies According 
to Damascius. 


Tradition Orphics Greek 
Author Orphics Orphic Orphic Acusilaus | Epimenides Pherecydes 
Rhapsodies 
Source Damascius _Hierony- Eudemus Eudemus Eudemus Eudemus 
mus/ Apud Dam. Apud Dam. Apud Dam. Apud Dam. 
Hellanicus 
Apud Dam. 
Aporrheton NM 
One Time/NM Chaos Zas 
One-all Aether/NM Water Erebos Air Time 
All-one Chaos/NM Earth Night Night Chthonia 
Unified= Egg/Time Ageless Time 
Being 
Intelligible Chaos/ Aither Aither Tartarus Fire 
Triad= Being Aither 
Life Eros Chaos Eros 2 Titans Pneuma 
Intellect Egg/ Erebus Metis Water 
Gleaming Omixlodes 
Robe/Cloud 
Intelligible Phanes Egg Egg Fivefold 
Intellective World 
Father 
Power Erikipaios  Male/ 
Female 
Intellect Metis Protogonos Night 
Non-Greeks 
Babylonians Magi Sidonians Phoenicians Egyptians 
Mochus Asclepiades Heraiscus 
Aporrheton 
One Space/Time Longing Darkness Darkness 
One-all Tauthes Horomasda Gloom Aither Sand Water 
Good Deity/ 
Light 
All- One Apson Areimanios Air Air Water Sand 
Bad Deity/ 
Dark 
Unified=Being Wind 
Intelligible Moumis Egg Oulemos Kmephis 1 
Triad=Being wind 
Life Dachos Khousoros/ Kmephis 2 
Dache Lips, Notos 
Intellect Kissare and Oulemos Kmephis 3 Sun 
Asson 
Intelligible An, Enlil,Aos Khousoros/ 
Intellective 
Father 


Source: Adapted from Betegh 2002, “On Eudemus Fr. 150 Wehrli,” in Eudemus of Rhodes, edited by I. Bodnar and 
W. Fortenbaugh (New Brunswick, N.J., 2002), 342-43. 
NM=Not mentioned 
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More important than the systematic presentation of the Chaldean material in 
Damascius is the contemplative function of the Chaldean Oracles within the text 
of the Problems and Solutions, and even within the Chaldean tradition itself. In- 
deed, recent research has cautioned us against assuming that the original Chal- 
dean texts recognized the triadic structures that were evidently imported into them 
by the Neoplatonists. Although Proclus presents some of the Chaldean material in 
highly static way—as if to enlist the oracles as a complementary metaphysical 
system—for Damascius, the applications of this material are more dynamic and 
more suited to the general goals of his work, the Problems and Solutions. This alter- 
native narrative is part of Damascius’ concern to alert us to the limits of theological 
language, not only because the viewpoint of the Orphic hymns and the Chaldean 
Oracles remain consistent with a reality that is already subject to multiplicity but 
because they share, along with philosophy, the ambition of offering a description 
of the various stages of manifestation. In general, Damascius is wary of language 
that absolutizes the separations introduced by triadic terminology. Always he 
warns of the dangers lurking in the Proclean fondness for systems, and empha- 
sizes throughout his discussion of the Chaldean material its status as a guide to 
contemplation, rather than as a textbook for ontology: 


Therefore we agree that the triad there signifi es an undifferentiated 
multiplicity, and again the dyad signifi es the cause of that multiplic- 
ity, and the monad is related to these as the One itself, as that which 
is beyond this very multiplicity. And this is the celebrated Intelligible 
Triad, which wishing to comprehend at different times we are 
unaware that we render it more complex in our accounts, and 
especially when we make it an ennead, reckoning it as the complete 
leader of all things from the fi rst until the ultimate, observing it as if 
in a mirror, and [seeing it] in the third, since it is by nature trimorph, 
and [seeing] the triadic principles before it that appear to illuminate 
brilliantly its three ubiquitous forms, as if in a cloud that has three 
reflecting surfaces, the single color of the sun appears as an appar- 
ently polychrome rainbow. (C-W III, 141-42) 


The Chaldean Oracles, as a text formulated around the practice of theurgy, 
relies on the resonance between the human soul and the divine world. This 
resonance is captured in the lexical idea of the sumbola, or corresponding tokens 
that when united reveal a complete meaning and an original whole. The sumbola 
employed in theurgy derive their utility from the union of the soul with its chosen 
deity. On a similar note, sunthemata are ritual objects employed in theurgic rites. 
Theurgists attributed their efficacy to causal structures initiated by henads whose 
proper characteristics manifest themselves at every level of being, including the 
material order.*' Hence, their use in rites of ascent involves the installation of a 
given deity or divine energy in the sunthema, which functions as a cosmic switch 
and allows the soul of the practitioner to unite with the deity invoked. Likewise, 
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certain dimensions of the soul are divinely complemented by corresponding 
functions, powers, and even virtues that exist among the gods whose assistance 
provides the foundation for theurgic ascent. Fragments 46 and 47 of the Chal- 
dean Oracles refer to these theurgic correspondences, cited by Proclus and by 
Olympiodorus, respectively. Proclus writes, “it is necessary to propose the virtues 
which, from creation, purify and lead back [to God], ‘faith, truth, and love,’ that 
praiseworthy triad” (In Tim. 1.212, 19-22). Likewise, Olympiodorus, at In Phaed. 
105, speaks of “divine hope, which descends from intellect and is certain, con- 
cerning which the oracle says, ‘May fire-bearing hope nourish you.” 

Proclus elaborates on some of these correspondences in the Platonic Theology: 


There are three characteristics that fill the divine beings and that 
extend themselves throughout all the divine kinds, which are good- 
ness, wisdom, and beauty; there are also three characteristics that are 
receptive of that which fills [them]. They are secondary to the first 
[triad] but they extend themselves throughout all the divine worlds: 
faith, truth, and love. Through them, the entire world is saved and 
reunited with the divine causes. (PT 1.25, 112.25-113.10. Quoted by 
Hoffmann 2000, 462-463.) 


Damascius also is familiar with this triad, as we have seen in his Lectures on 
the Philebus, where he is discussing the three monads that answer to the virtues 
of love, faith, and truthfulness. These contemplative factors adorn both the soul 
of the aspirant as well as the divine worlds he or she comes to discover. Indeed, it 
would seem that Damascius’ approach to the question of whether or not the gods 
possess virtues (a doctrine that he accepts from Iamblichus’ discussion in his 
now lost treatise, On Virtue) is connected to this Chaldean notion of correspond- 
ence. Damascius writes that one reason we should accept that virtues belong to 
the gods is the eponymous nature of some of the virtues by which we also call the 
gods. And as Ruth Majercik (2001) has pointed out, “a reading of the fragments 
independent of Neoplatonic triadic concerns reveals that the Father (and equiva- 
lent entities) is associated with several qualities, for example Will, Power, Intel- 
lect, Perfection, Strength, and Love” (frs. 37,77, 81; 1, 3, 45 1, 49, 92; 39, 44). 

Moreover, even those aspects of the human soul that are evidently experi- 
enced as hindrances on the spiritual path may be cultivated and, given the 
proper direction of the soul, be used to assist the aspirant in his quest for truth. 
Thus Iamblichus has different classes of soul make use of the material world 
as a part of the purification that the soul must undertake before entering the 
higher forms of worship. For Damascius, the guardian function that belongs to 
the thumos, or emotional part of the soul, constantly attends even the purified 
soul of the philosopher as well as the gods, as “unwavering firmness toward the 
inferior” (In Phaed. I, 149). 

So in the commentaries and treatises of Damascius, the Chaldean material 
is integrated into a general discussion of contemplative virtue. In this way 
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Damascius, in effect, displaces a strictly theurgic account of ascent with greater 
attention to the supports for contemplation and for the contemplative applica- 
tions of such factors as faith, truth, and love. In fact, the Problems and Solutions 
frequently invokes two fundamentally distinct but complementary virtues or 
activities: first is the gnostic travail or odis that Damascius mentions through- 
out the work. This factor corresponds to effort and also to the surrender of self 
that is a prerequisite in the approach to the One. At the same time, odis is a 
token of the One in us, affirming through a release from all other states of 
being that the human soul is ultimately grounded in the One. Second is the 
factor of doubt or profound inquiry that results in a purification of our concep- 
tions, catharsis noematon. Damascius transforms the Chaldean system of divine 
correspondences into a cultivation of contemplative factors: virtues that stabi- 
lize the soul and prepare it for its upward ascent, as well as giving the soul a 
proper orientation to the study of reality as a whole. We have already had occa- 
sion to discuss two of these factors in connection with both the Lectures on the 
Phaedo and those on the Philebus, that is, courage and zeal, or love of truth. One 
of the most important Chaldean Oracles is that found in the context of Damas- 
cius’ discussion of cognition, listed as fragment 1 in the edition of Des Places: 


There is an intelligible [object] that you should know with the flower 
of your mind. If you incline your mind toward it and know it as 
something, you cannot know it. For it is the power of strength that 
shines on all sides, flashing with the intellectual rays. Do not then 
know that intelligible with force, but with the subtle flame of subtle 
mind that measures all things, except that intelligible. And I ask you 
to know this not straining tight, but carrying the sacred backward 
turning eye of your mind extend an empty mind to that intelligible, 
until you learn the intelligible, since it is fundamentally outside mind. 


Damascius discusses this passage in keeping with his teaching on the lim- 
its of discursive activity, and in accordance with what he says elsewhere about 
the activity of emptying the mind and coming to the study of Being as not 
separate from the knower. This is the practice that he describes elsewhere as 
odis, the birth pangs or labor of emptiness that signals the sameness of the soul 
with its final destination, the One. As Damascius says directly after quoting the 
oracles, the knower does not approach the object of contemplation as something 
other: 


These verses clearly concern this intelligible as well as the knowledge 
that will be capable of knowing it. They explain [that] the knowledge 
that will comprehend the intelligible can arise because it does not 
oppose or approach the intelligible as something other, nor does it 
seek to appropriate the intelligible, but this knowledge abandons 
itself in that. (C-W I.105, 14-20) 
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It remains to say something about Proclus’ use of the term “labor pain” 
(odis) in his own Commentary on Plato’s Parmenides and its subsequent 
deployment in the Problems and Solutions. As we see in the following passage, 
Proclus uses the idea of travail to mean the labor of emptiness that consists 
in the willingness to abandon the self and to remove the sense of separation 
or selfhood that constitutes the origins of the soul’s descent into the world of 
becoming.® In this sense, Proclus describes it as a predilection for the One, 
a native affinity that has only unity as the object for which it experiences this 


affinity: 


The predilection for the One does not come from knowledge, since if 
it did, what has no share in knowledge could not seek it; but every- 
thing has a natural striving after the One, as also has the soul. What 
else is the One in us except the operation and energy of this striving? 
It is therefore this interior understanding of unity, which is a projec- 
tion and as it were an expression of the One in ourselves, that we call 
“the One”. (56 Kalbfleisch; Dillon and Morrow 1987, 593). 


For Damascius, labor pain is also associated with the One in the soul, and 
with the kind of intimacy or innate awareness of unity that both awakens the 
soul’s striving for the One and makes that identity possible. Labor pain is also 
associated with ignorance, with that experience of separation that demands 
restoration. The effort or striving is one factor that ultimately leads to the goal, 
the experience of not being different from the One. Damascius describes this 
experience in terms of his favorite geometric metaphors: 


Scrambling up the precipice ever upward into that which is ever less 
multiple, at the same time we become aware in some way, even in 
our current state of division, of that which is uniform. And though 
we devalue it by comparison to the sudden apprehension of that, we 
could not even intuit this, unless the trace of this sudden intellection 
were stirring up something within us, and this is just that light of 
truth that suddenly kindles as if from fire sticks rubbed together. For 
as our divided conceptions are concentrated and knocked against 
each other, they resolve themselves in that summit that contracts into 
the uniform and solitary, as if into a convergence such as that in the 
center of a circle: the terminal points of the straight line from the 
periphery press into the center. So in this way although there is 
division present in us, while we press into the unity, it is a trace of 
that knowledge that awakens the form [of the One] in us, just as in 
the case of the center. (I. 82.3-10) 


The center of the self, the light of knowledge, is the ixnos or trace of the 
One; when pressing toward this goal the word that Damascius uses is odis, the 
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effort to be centered, or the striving after unity. He employs this special termi- 
nology because any striving implies duality or separation, and there would be 
no need for this striving if the identity between self and the One had already 
been realized. Still, it is a qualified kind of striving because there is no real 
separation between the center of the self and the One, which is why Damascius 
and Proclus refer to it as the “One in us.” At the same time, Damascius teaches 
over and over again that this very striving is itself a realization, like the sudden 
kindling of light, of the One in us. 

Doubt or aporia is another factor that ensures our success in the recovery 
or realization of this unity. The radical doubt that Damascius purposefully cul- 
tivates in the Problems and Solutions goes against the ordinary conception of 
knowledge as objective, acquisitive, founded on principles, or systematic. Its 
purpose is to purify or, as in the passage above, “resolve” our conceptions, as 
Damascius never tires of emphasizing. Ideally, in order to apprehend reality 
the mind must be able to strip itself of all of its determinate notions, all of its 
concepts or preconceptions. According to Damascius, however, such a feat is 
impossible, since the mind by its very nature invents things. 

Mind operates by projecting its own determinate notions onto a reality that 
surpasses binary oppositions. In trying to apprehend the One, the mind inevi- 
tably fails and instead grasps the One under its aspect of the henads, that is, the 
One-many, the many-One, and the Unified. The mind must contemplate the 
One as all things, or else it must contemplate all things as dependent upon the 
One, or else it must contemplate the expansion of the One into all things. Each 
of these ways of looking at the One is a kind of projection that the mind con- 
jures up as it grapples with intractable metaphysical problems. It would be 
better to admit that when the mind unifies itself, it tends to apprehend unity, 
whereas when the mind pays attention to a number of objects, then it tends to 
apprehend multiplicity: 


Neither “the One” nor “all things” accord with [the One]. These are a 
pair of binary oppositions that divide our consciousness [of the One]. 
If we focus on the One as simple, we lose sight of the complete 
perfection of that principle. If we conceive it as all things simultane- 
ously, we destroy its unity and simplicity. The cause of this is that we 
ourselves are divided and we distractedly consider its characteristics 
as if they were separate. (1.25.2). 


Damascius does not say that the henads are unreal, but he does caution 
that the basis of any attempt to know reality must be the Ineffable; anything 
that falls outside of this principle is, in a certain respect, illusory. Throughout 
his discussion of the henads, he suggests that these are really methods of con- 
templating the first principle, necessary, perhaps, as stages of approach, but 
ultimately not to be reified as absolutes: “What I was just now attempting to 
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explain, is that the division of these multiple acts of cognition must be concen- 
trated into a complete cognition of the complete One that is the simple unity of 
the plural henads” (C-W 1.66.8-10). Damascius elaborates this method of first 
using the henads as a way of approaching the unity of the first principle, and 
then detaching from them as a greater, more expansive form of contemplation 
liberates the mind from its own activity of grasping. 

Finally, faith is a critical factor in the cultivation of this knowledge. The faith 
or willingness to bring forth the effort is first of all established on just that intui- 
tion, the presence of the One in the soul, which makes the inquiry possible. For 
Proclus, pistis is the highest virtue precisely because it roots or seats all beings in 
the nature of the Good, as he emphasizes especially in his Platonic Theology: 


τῶν θεῶν πίστις ἐστὶν ἡ πρὸς TO ἀγαθὸν ἀρρήτως ἑνίζουσα τά 
τε τῶν θεῶν 

Faith bestowed by the gods seats all the classes of gods, daimons, and 
blessed souls next to the Good in a manner that cannot be conveyed 
in words. (PT I.110.7) 


Yet this word pistis does not show up in the Chaldean Oracles (although hope, 
elpis, does), nor does Damascius use the word pistis in the Problems and Solutions. 
Perhaps the very title suggests a reason for its absence. Nevertheless, as we have 
already seen, the fact of striving after the One guarantees its own fulfillment, just 
because such striving is already a token of the One in us. Yet in a secondary way, 
there are also provisions, circumstances that favor the possibility and success of 
such a quest. One of these provisions, as we have seen, is the chain of teaching 
and transmission that ultimately goes all the way back to Plato and to Pythago- 
ras. And yet in another way this teaching is directly bestowed on human beings 
by the gods, who make provision for human difference by speaking in all possi- 
ble languages, in all possible nations. We have already had occasion to glimpse 
this idea in terms of the philosophia perennis and Damascius’ doctrine of the 
fundamental agreement of all theologies at the end of the Problems and Solutions 
(see supra and e.g. C-W 11.140: “the gods employ human language to transmit 
what pertains to divinity to human beings.”) This awareness of the providence 
dispensed by the gods for the sake of bringing human beings into the knowledge 
of their true selves is itself a kind of outward manifestation of the assurance that, 
as we have seen, is ultimately grounded in the One of the soul. 

Beyond any metaphysical structures and beyond any doctrinal disputa- 
tions, there is one overriding goal of the Problems and Solutions: to remind its 
readers of the unconditioned reality that Damascius refers to as the Ineffable. 
Astrenuous effort is required in order to shed all other epistemic modes and 
to free the intellect from relying on discursive formulations, while nevertheless 
negotiating the subtle and dynamic modes of being that constitute the 
first principles. Just this effort forms the central theme of all of Damascius’ 
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philosophical works, whether he is discussing the decline of philosophy in his 
own era, the appetitive function of the intellect and the enjoyment of wisdom, 
or the painful odis, the labor of emptiness that occupies much of the introduc- 
tory chapters of the Problems and Solutions. By its nature, then, it is a book that 
is crafted for those who are ready to undergo this tremendous work: Damas- 
cius’ readers will have become familiar with the commentaries of Proclus and 
especially of Iamblichus, will have been versed in Chaldean theology as well as 
Orphic literature, and will have familiarized themselves with the contemplative 
training that was emphasized as the true context for this doctrinal study. At the 
very least, the Problems and Solutions is a work that demands a great deal of 
concentration, curiosity, patience, and the desire to know. 
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PART ONE 


On the Ineffable 
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Section I. On the Ineffable 


Chapter 1. On the Ineffable and Its Relationship 
to All Things 


ΒΕ In this opening discussion, the topic is the relationship between the first 
principle and all things. If the first principle is transcendent, then it cannot 
be related to all things as a first principle. If the first principle is related to all 
things, it then becomes a member of all things and no longer a first 
principle. At the outset, by placing the One on the same footing with all 
things, Damascius reverses the order of exposition employed by all 
Neoplatonists in their reification of the Parmenidean hypotheses and in 
particular violates Proclus’ Elements of Theology Proposition 7, that “every 
cause properly so-called transcends its effect.” So Damascius begins his work 
by criticizing the central tenets of Proclean metaphysics as expressed in the 
Elements of Theology. Proclus’ doctrine of undiminished giving represents his 
formalization of the theory of emanation already articulated in the Enneads. 
According to Proclus, the One preserves its transcendence in its aspect as 
cause of all things, and the transcendence of the Good is expressed in 
Proposition 8 of the Elements, “all that in any way participates the Good is 
subordinate to the primal Good which is nothing else but good.” Together 
these two propositions demonstrate that the first principle is the One, source 
of all things and transcending all things. These are the linchpins of the 
Proclean system, whereas Damascius at the outset problematizes just this 
structure. 

In creating an argument that is designed to show the circularity of 
Proclus’ schema of transcendence, Damascius is possibly deploying Skeptic 
attacks on the concept of causation as a whole. In Outlines of Empiricism 
II].20-22, Sextus discusses Skeptic arguments designed to show the 
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inconceivability of causes. These arguments target the conceptual correlativity of cause 
and effect: it is hard to conceive of a cause without understanding the idea of an effect. 
This conceptual interdependence seems to be what Damascius objects to in the case of 
the first principle. To be a cause is already to exist in relationship to an effect. Thus the 
notion of a transcendent cause seems dubious to him. The Skeptics also examined the 
temporal aspect of causation. Sextus argues (Outlines of Pyrrhonism III.25) that since a 
cause implies its effect qua cause, cause and effect must be simultaneous. But since a 
cause produces its effect, the cause must precede its effect. Hence causes both do and 
do not precede their effects. The structure of this argument is clearly discernible in the 
opening chapter of the Problems and Solutions: here Damascius complains that the One 
must precede all things since it produces all things, and yet must be simultaneous with all 
things, since it is related to them as their cause. Again, the One both precedes and does 
not precede all things. Mi 


(I 1) Is the so-called one principle of all things beyond' all things or is it one 
among all things, as if it were the summit of those that proceed from it? And 
are we to say that “all things” are with the [first principle], or after it and [that 
they proceed] from it? 

If someone were to assert this last hypothesis, how could [it] be something 
outside of all things? For “all things” means, stricto sensu, “that from which 
nothing whatsoever is absent.” But the first principle is missing. Therefore, 
what comes after the first principle would not be properly speaking “all things,” 
but rather all things up to the point of the first principle. 

Moreover, the term “all things” designates a limited multiplicity, since the 
indefinite could not be exactly equivalent to “all things.” Therefore, outside of 
all things nothing whatsoever will come to be. Totality is a kind of limit; it 
denotes an inclusivity in which the first principle functions as the upper 
extreme and the farthest thing from the first principle functions as the lower 
extreme. Therefore, “all things” [designates what is] within these limits. 

(I 2) Moreover, the first principle must arise coordinately with the things 
[proceeding] from the first principle, since it is with respect to them that it is 
called “a principle,” and actually is one. Similarly, the cause must arise coor- 
dinately with its effects, and the first [in a series] arises coordinately with the 
subsequent members of the series. When many things form a plurality that 
constitutes a unique system, we designate them as “all things,” just as the 
first principle also belongs among all things. To generalize, we call “all 
things” properly speaking just those things we are capable of conceiving, 
howsoever we conceive them. And we can also conceive of a first principle. 
[Let us add to this argument that] by the term, “the whole city,” we usually 
mean the rulers and the ruled; by “the entire family” we mean the parent and 
the children. 

But if all things are together with the first principle, then the principle of 
all things could not be anything, since then the first principle would be sub- 
sumed within all things.” Therefore, the unique system that consists of all 
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things (which we designate by the term “all things”) is without a first principle 
and uncaused, lest we continue [the series] ad infinitum. 

Surely, however, it is necessary for everything either to be a first principle 
or to be from a first principle.’ Accordingly, all things are either a first principle 
or from a first principle. And yet, in the latter case the first principle would not 
be among all things; instead, it would be outside of all things, since it is the first 
principle of the things that proceed from it. In the former case, what would be 
able to proceed from all things as from a first principle or [proceed] out of all 
things downward, as if it were an effect of all things? For this too would [have 
to be] numbered among all things. Strictly speaking, the concept of all things 
leaves nothing aside. Therefore, all things are neither a first principle nor from 
a first principle. 

Furthermore, all things [can] be considered simultaneously both as belong- 
ing to a multiplicity and as subject to differentiation: indeed, it is impossible to 
conceive of the all without both of these aspects. 

Then how did any differentiation and multiplicity suddenly arise? Surely it 
is the case that all things possess multiplicity and differentiation in all ways and 
that unity is the apex of the many [as] the Unified is the monad for that which 
is differentiated, though the One is still (I 3) simpler than the monad. 

But in the first place the monad is all of number, even if it is [aumber] 
as not yet enumerated. Therefore, [as number] the monad, too, is all things. 
Further, the One is not a part of the many. Otherwise it, too, would have become 
multiple along with the many, just as each of the other [parts of the many]. But 
as many things as the many are insofar as they are subject to division, that One 
is those things before division by not being subject to division in any way. 
Therefore, [we are concerned] not with the One as the least element, as Speusip- 
pus* is reputed to have taught, but with the One as engulfing’ all things. 
By means of its unity it dissolves all things, and so makes all things one. And 
that is why all things are from it, because it itself is all things before they are all 
things. However it is not® the case that the One is all things prior to [their being] 
many in the way that the Unified is prior to the differentiated, rather, when we 
unfold the whole of our thought into all things, then we shall no longer refer to 
all things in the same way, but in at least three ways, as united, as unified, or as 
multiplied.’ that is, [our thinking starts] from the One and is [modeled] on the 
One, as we are accustomed to saying.* If, however, we speak in a more custom- 
ary manner, and speak of all things as both subject to differentiation and as 
belonging to a multiplicity, we shall assume as the principles of [all things] the 
Unified and (still more) the One. If we nevertheless conceive these [namely, the 
Unified and the One] as all things and divide them among all other things ac- 
cording to their relationship and rank with respect to all things, as has been 
said above, the argument will require from us another principle prior to all 
things, one that it is impossible either to conceive as all things or yet to assign 
to the order of things coming after it. 
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(I 4) If someone said that [this principle is just] the One, even if it is 
all things in some way or another, yet still it is one before all things in that 
[multiple] way, and it is more one than it is all things (for it is one in itself, but 
it is all things as their cause and in relationship to them), but if someone says 
this, then first he would be attributing duality to the One. But in fact it is we 
who make the divisions and it is we who create a duality concerning its unity 
and even multiply that duality, because that One, just insofar as it is One, is all 
things in the simplest possible way. If someone should say this, nevertheless it 
is necessary to say that the principle of all things is independent of all things as 
well as of the one totality and of the singularity that engulfs everything else, the 
singularity that belongs to the One. 


Chapter 2. The Transcendence of the Ineffable 


M@ This chapter negotiates the difficulties presented by the limits that our conceptual 
activity imposes on the transcendence of the Ineffable. Damascius has established that 
the first principle is transcendent and unrelated to all things, so that paradoxically the 
first principle cannot be a first principle nor can it be a cause. Yet since nothing can be 
the cause of itself, nor can the many function as causes for each other lest causation be 
circular, the One is the sole and unique cause of the multiplicity. Therefore, Damascius 
complements his earlier critique of Proclean metaphysics by accepting the logic of ET, 
Proposition 1, according to which “every manifold in some way participates Unity” 
(Dodds 1963, 3). 

Nevertheless, the Ineffable in and of itself cannot be conceived or indicated. The 
only path to it is not by means of inclusion within a philosophical system, but on the 
contrary, by means of complete negation and through the removal of all multiplicity. 
Perhaps even more astonishing is the idea that the Ineffable can only be reached through 
self-knowledge. Here for the first time in the treatise Damascius adumbrates a method 
of realizing the Ineffable as the center of the self, through the removal of all that is other 
than the One. He also touches on the theme of simplification, of resolving one’s identity 
back into the One. One of the central metaphors that the Neoplatonists use to discuss 
the state of the human soul before its enlightenment relates to the ‘Titanic’ experience 
of division or fragmentation; Damascius uses the verb μερίζειν to convey this theme. 
The metaphor of fragmentation relates to the discursive thinking that is unable to grasp 
the One in its simplicity and is also linked to the Orphic myth narrating the sparagmos, 
or fragmentation, of Dionysus that symbolizes the dispersal of the divine unity. ΕἸ 


Therefore, our own soul divines that there is a principle of all things we are 
capable of conceiving [that is] both beyond all things and unrelated to all things. 
Hence it is not a principle, nor yet can it be called a cause, nor can it be called 
the first, nor yet is it prior to all things, nor yet is it beyond all things; hardly 
therefore can it be celebrated as all things. Nor indeed can it be celebrated 
as anything at all, nor conceived of, nor even hinted at. For the object of our 
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intellection or of our discursive thought will turn out to be some one of all 
things, which is actually a truer? conception, or else all things, if our conception 
is purified, even if we proceed to that which is most simple, by removing [all] 
multiplicity [from it] and by removing any multiplicity from ourselves, [and 
arrive at] that which is the most remote limit, as it were, the last periphery, not 
just of real beings, but even of non-beings. For of real beings, that which is uni- 
fied and utterly without differentiation is the last limit (for every being is a 
mixture of elements) and of the multiplicity, the last limit is simply the One; for 
it is impossible to conceive of anything (I 5) more simple than the One, that is 
to say, the utterly One and solely One. If we speak of it as the principle or cause 
or first or most simple, in that realm, such [epithets] and any other [designa- 
tions] are simply in accordance with the One. But we, because we cannot com- 
bine [these designations] are ourselves divided as compared to the One, and so 
we designate that [One] by the divisions we have brought about in ourselves, 
except that these too we misuse, since they, in their multiplicity, can not attach 
to the One. Nor therefore is the One knowable, nor does it have a name; for it 
would be in this way also many. In fact, such things would be in the One in a 
manner proper to One; for the nature of the One is such as to receive all things, 
or rather it is such as to produce all things, and there is nothing which the One 
is not. And so all things are as it were unraveled from out of it; and so it is a 
cause in the truest sense, the first cause, and it is also the final cause or limit, 
since it simply is the coping-stone of all things. Of multiplicity, too, there is a 
single nature, not that which exists in the multiplicity [as it proceeds] from the 
One, but that which produces the nature that is in them prior to their arising, 
this nature that is the indivisible starting point of all things whatsoever, and is 
as well the greatest boundary that embraces all things, howsoever one speaks 
of them. 

But if the One is the cause of all things and the container of all things, in 
what manner can we ascend beyond it?'® The danger is that we shall simply be 
stepping into the void and aspiring to that which is nothing at all. For that 
which is not even One, is nothing in the strictest sense. Whence, after all, [do 
we know] that there is anything beyond the One? 

The many have need of no [causal principle] apart from the One, so 
that the One is the only cause of the many. Thus, too, the One is completely 
a cause, because it is necessary that only the One be the cause of the many: 
for it could not be nothing (the nothing cannot be the cause of anything) 
nor can it be the many themselves, for they would be unrelated, and how 
(I 6) could the many function as a unique cause? If, on the other hand, 
there are many causes, these [causes] could not then be the causes of each 
other: first, they are unrelated and next, causation would be circular. For 
each thing would be the cause of itself. Therefore, of the many there 
would be no cause. It is necessary therefore that the One is the cause of 
the many, which then is the cause of the coordinate existence of the many. 
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The coordinate existence is a kind of common life or unity of one thing with 
another. 


Chapter 3. Our Affinity with the Ineffable 


ΕΒ How are we to posit a first principle that can be equated with nothing whatsoever? 
The human soul possesses an innate affinity with that first principle, which we realize 
through a method that Damascius calls, following Proclus in his own Commentary on 
the Parmenides, odis, or the labor of emptiness. See the Introduction above for a discus- 
sion of this concept. The next chapters elaborate the importance of this method, which 
depends in turn on the Proclean concept of the “One in us,” that is, the basis of the 
affinity between the One and the human soul that forms the subject of this chapter. In 
Proclus’ words: “Predilection for the One does not come from knowledge, since if it did, 
what has no share in knowledge could not seek it; but everything has a natural striving 
after the One, as also has the soul. What else is the One in ourselves except the operation 
and energy of this striving? It is therefore this interior understanding of unity, which is 
a projection and as it were an expression of the One in ourselves, that we call ‘the One” 
(Proclus 1987, 509). Damascius continues to focus on the relinquishment of form and 
indeed of all structures as a method of coming to an awareness of the One in us. ΚΕ 


If someone working through these puzzles should at last come to accept the 
One as first principle, and should then add as a decisive consideration the 
grounds that we have no conception or imagination simpler than the One, how 
then will we speculate concerning what is beyond our most remote speculation 
and conception? If someone asks this, we shall have sympathy with the prob- 
lem raised (for it seems unapproachable and thinking about it seems to offer 
no solution), but nevertheless on the basis of what is more familiar to us, we 
must stir up the ineffable labor pains in ourselves toward a hidden (for I know 
not how to express it) consciousness of that sublime truth. For since in our 
realm of existence that which is unrelated is in every way more valuable than 
that which is related, and that which is independent is more valuable than that 
which is coordinated within a system, just as the contemplative life deserves 
more honor than the political life, and Kronos,” let us say, more than the demi- 
urge, and Being more than the forms, and the One more than the many whose 
principle the One is; so more simple than all causes and effects, and all princi- 
ples and those things governed by a principle, is that which completely tran- 
scends these conditions and stands in no relationship at all and undergoes no 
conditioning whatsoever. For even as the One is prior to the many by nature 
and the (I 7) simple to the composite of any kind, and the greatest container is 
prior to what is contained within, so in the case of that which can be designated 
as beyond all: it is beyond any such opposition, not only the opposition of ele- 
ments within a system, but also [beyond] the opposition between what belongs 
to the first and what comes after the first. 
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Chapter 4. Speculation Concerning the Ineffable 


Furthermore, the One and the Unified, and the many deriving from them and 
undergoing differentiation, comprise all things. For as many things as undergo 
differentiation, so many are the Unified from which they are distinguished, and 
as multiple as the many are, so multiple is, in fact, the One from which they are 
unfolded. However, the One is not less [One] on that account; rather it is more so 
because the many are after it and not in it; and the same is the case for the Uni- 
fied, because it is a gathering together of the many distinct items prior to their 
differentiation. Whether [one views them] according to their coordinate existence 
or according to their own unique nature, in either case they constitute all things, 
but all things cannot be first nor can they be a principle, either in terms of their 
coordinate existence, because the last elements will be among the all, or in terms 
of the oneness in them, because they will be both one and many together (we 
have not yet discovered what is completely beyond all things) and the One, as the 
cause of the things from it, will be the summit of the many. 

In addition to these arguments, on our part it is we who think of the One by 
purifying our speculation in the direction of what is simpler and of greatest 
compass. But the most venerable thing of all cannot be apprehended by any 
conception or by any speculation, since even among things here, whatever 
escapes toward that which is higher with respect to our thoughts is more lofty 
than whatever is ready to hand, and so that which escapes our conceptions most 
completely is the most valuable of all. If this is nothing, then “nothing” must be 
of two kinds, one greater than the (I 8) One, the other inferior to it. If therefore 
we are “stepping into the void” when we speak this way, then “stepping into the 
void” also has two meanings, the one falls out of speech into the Ineffable, and 
the other falls into what has no kind of existence at all. The latter is also ineffable, 
as Plato says, but in an inferior way, while the former is so in a superior way.’ 

If we are in search of the function of this entity, this is the most useful and 
necessary of all functions, namely, that from that realm everything proceeds as 
from an inner shrine, but in an ineffable and secret manner. For it does not 
produce the many as does the One, nor the distinct as does the Unified, but 
rather it is as ineffable that it produces all things in a like way. 

If in saying these things about it, that it is Ineffable, that it is the inner 
sanctuary of all things and that it cannot be conceived, we contradict ourselves 
in our argument,” it is necessary to realize that these are names and thoughts 
that express our labor pains, which dare to meddle improperly [with the Inef- 
fable], standing at the threshold of the inner sanctuary,“ but reporting nothing 
about what takes place there; instead they simply inform [us] about our own 
states with regard to it, namely, the puzzles and the failure to find resolution, 
and that, not clearly, but through intimation, and at that, [only ] to those who 
are capable of attending to these things. 
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Chapter 5. On Plato and the Language of Metaphysics 


M@ In this chapter, Damascius elaborates on the activity of unknowing, or rather, on the 
cultivation of knowledge of the One through the method discussed in the previous 
chapter. There is a close relationship between Damascius’ and Proclus’ discussions of 
labor pains as the operation of the One in us. Both writers emphasize that the One in us 
does not give us a conceptual grasp of the One: rather, “our apprehension of the One, 
1.6. our travail, is in our nature per se.” (Proclus 1987, 56 K at 593) Thus the One in us 
is intuited when all such conceptual striving is released. In this sense, the labor is not so 
much the ignorance of the One, but it is rather the ignorance of all things, in other 
words, the capacity to ignore all things, that allows the soul to gain this intuition, as 
Damascius puts it here. Proclus discusses apprehension of the One by means of 
recourse to the One in the soul: “how else are we to become nearer to the One, if we do 
not rouse up the One of the soul, which is in us as a kind of image of the One?” (Proclus 
1987, VIL.1071 at 424-425). 

Damascius works with a traditional Neoplatonic interpretation of the Platonic 
Parmenides, according to which Plato’s One is beyond Being. In fact, for Damascius, 
Plato even points beyond the One by means of taking away the One, as Damascius inter- 
prets Plato’s Sophist. Thus Plato, too, will hold, according to Damascius, that the One is 
knowable when knowledge is purified of any objects. Another name for this kind of 
purified knowledge of the One is unknowing, which is more intimate with the One than 
even knowledge. ΕΥ̓͂ 


(I 9) Still, we observe our labor pains and see that they have the same experi- 
ence concerning the One, both sorely troubled about [its nature] and undergo- 
ing contradiction. Plato says that the One, if it is, is not even One.” And if it is 
not, no account will agree with it, so that there is no denial of it, either. There is 
not even a name [for it], for this would still not be simple. There can be neither 
opinion nor knowledge concerning the One, for neither of these is simple: not 
even intellect itself is simple, so that the One is absolutely unknowable and 
ineffable. Why then are we still in search of something apart from or beyond 
what is ineffable? 

But perhaps Plato has led us ineffably through the mediation of the One to 
what now confronts us, the Ineffable beyond the One, by the very fact of taking 
away the One, just as through the removal of the others he has brought us back 
to the One: since this is what he demonstrated in the Sophist,'° that he con- 
ceives the One, in its purified state, in terms of an affirmation of some sort, 
having demonstrated that it exists by itself, prior to Being. If Plato has kept 
silent concerning the One, having led us to that point, then it is right that he 
did so, maintaining the traditional silence concerning those things that are 
completely inexpressible: for there was indeed an additional danger that the 
argument would fall into the hearing of those unfit to receive it. Of course the 
argument, in raising a question concerning that which in no way exists, 
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contradicts itself and is in danger of falling into the sea of unlikeness,”” or 


rather of nonexistent emptiness. If even these demonstrations (I 10) do not fit 
with the One,'* this should cause no astonishment. They are human and based 
on a divided [way of looking at reality] and more composite than they ought to 
be. Indeed, they do not even agree with Being, since they relate to form, or 
rather they do not even agree with the forms, since they are simply the product 
of discursive thinking. 

Was it not Plato himself who in the Letters? demonstrated that we could 
convey no aspect of form through language—that there could be no impres- 
sion of it, no word for it, no name for it, no teaching concerning it, and no 
knowledge of it? Intellect alone can apprehend the forms, and we do not yet 
possess intellect, if we are too content with engaging in dialectic. If, on the 
other hand, we apply intellect, that is, intellect [whose object is] the formal 
world, we could not relate it to the Unified or to Being. If perchance we employ 
concentrated intellection,” still even this will not be joined and will not attain 
to the One. And if we employ unified intellection [a form of knowing] that 
closes its eyes [to attain] the One itself, this at least will simplify itself until [it 
reaches] the One, if indeed there be any knowledge of the One. This question 
may be settled later. As there are many forms of ineffability and unknowability, 
we may conclude that the One is also unknowable. But despite the fact that we 
are in the condition that we are in, we approach the discernment of such great 
matters through allegories and hidden meanings, and we purify ourselves for 
the reception of unfamiliar concepts, and so we ascend by means of analogy 
and by negations, deprecating the things of our world by comparison to that 
[Ineffable] and being led to this away from what is less valuable, the things of 
our world, toward what is more valuable. Such, in fact, has been our constant 
method up to now. And it is perhaps the case that the absolutely Ineffable is 
that about which we cannot even posit its ineffability. The One, on the other 
hand, is ineffable in such a way as to escape every (I 11) statement and descrip- 
tion, as well as every discernment, as, for example, the differentiation between 
a knower and the object of knowledge, and is and must be conceived in another 
way entirely, as most simple and most encompassing, and not just as one, as 
possessing the unique property of being one, but rather as One that is all things 
and as One before all things, but surely not as a one-among-all things.”* 

For these are the labor pains [we undergo], and in this way they gain puri- 
fication with respect to the absolute One and the truly unique cause of all 
things. Assuredly the One in us, intuited in the way that it is because it is closer 
to us and more familiar, and altogether inferior to that [One], is that much 
more available for such an intuition. But from the One so qualified, however it 
has been qualified, the ascent to the absolute One is not difficult: even if we fail 
in every way to attain that, still, we can have some intuition of that which is 
before all things by using the absolute One in us as a vehicle. So the One is 
in this way both ineffable and communicable; but let perfect silence prevail 
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concerning that other principle, and even prior to this, let there be the perfect 
unknowing that disdains all knowledge. 


Chapter 6. That the One Is Unknowable 


ΕΒ The statement that the One is unknowable cannot be a statement about the One’s 
intrinsic knowability or unknowability. Instead, the statement only reveals something 
about the knower, so that ignorance of the One is rather a privation belonging to him by 
virtue of his status qua potential knower (cf. Met Delta 1022b22, where Aristotle defines 
a privation as the lack of an attribute that is naturally possessed). No doubt Damascius 
carries forward the doctrine implicit within the previous chapter, where the presence of 
the One in us vouchsafes the possibility of knowing the One. Damascius here raises and 
solves puzzles familiar from the Meno and the Theaetetus (which he quotes) related to 
the learner’s paradox, the problem of how one can recognize that which is hitherto 
unknown. His solution involves using the Proclean doctrine of the One in us, in a way 
similar to Plato’s use of recollection to solve his own versions of the learner’s paradox in 
the Meno. 


Now let us investigate precisely this second problem, how the Ineffable is said 
to be completely unknowable: for if this is true, how can we undertake to write 
these [speculations] about it? Let us not engage in fiction writing, babbling 
copious nonsense concerning things of which we have no knowledge. If the 
Ineffable does not belong to the coordinate existence of all things and is unre- 
lated to all things, and is in fact nothing from among all things, not even the 
One (I 12) itself, then these very things [are] its nature, a nature of which we are 
disposed to be, in some sense, knowers, and that we also earnestly attempt to 
dispose others to know. Further, either we know about the Ineffable’s unknow- 
ability or we are ignorant of it: but if ignorant, how can we say that it is com- 
pletely unknowable? And if we know, at least in this respect it is knowable, 
namely, insofar as it is unknowable, it is known as unknowable. 

Moreover it is not possible to deny something of another thing, unless one 
knows that which one denies of the latter, nor can one state that this is not that, 
if one has no grasp whatever of that. For Socrates in the Theaetetus says that one 
cannot say that what he knows either is or is not that which he does not know.” 
How, then, can we deny what we know in any way at all of that concerning 
which we are completely ignorant? It would be like someone blind from birth 
trying to demonstrate that heat does not belong to color. And yet perhaps he 
can say quite rightly that color is not warm, since the latter is tangible and he 
does know heat by means of touch, while he does not know color at all, except 
that it is intangible: for he knows that he does not know it. This kind of knowl- 
edge is not of that [unknown object] but simply of one’s own state of ignorance. 
In speaking about that unknowable we are not describing it, but we simply 
affirm our own experience concerning it: the imperceptibility that belongs to 
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the blind person is not inherent in color, since blindness is not a property of 
color, but of him. So the ignorance we have of that is in us, just as the knowl- 
edge of the known is in the knower, not in the object known. But if, just as the 
knowable is in the known, constituting its ability to be manifested, so were one 
to say that the ignorance is in the thing unknown, like a darkness that belongs 
to it or an (I 13) invisibility according to which it is unknown and unmanifest to 
all—in saying this, one does not realize that ignorance is a privation, just as 
blindness is, and just as it is in the case of the invisible, so too is that which is 
not comprehended and not known. 

In other cases, the privation of one [property] nevertheless allows the 
postulation of some other [property]: if something is incorporeal, and indeed 
invisible, still it can be intelligible, and the unintelligible can nevertheless be 
some other thing, as for example something that belongs to the category of 
things that are not apprehensible by means of any form of intellection. But if 
we eliminate any insight or intuition, and we say that we have no knowledge at 
all of an entity of which we have no capacity for vision at any level, and remain 
utterly without such capacity, and say that it is unknowable, then we are not 
saying something about the object itself, such as that it is inherently invisible, 
as in the case of an intelligible object, or that it is inherently unknowable by 
means of a substantial or ordinary intellection, as in the case of the One, but 
rather as providing no occasion for one’s own ability to grasp it, or even to sus- 
pect its existence. We are not saying that it is only unknowable, so that it is 
some one thing, which then has a nature that is unknowable, but rather that it 
is not even something that is, nor is it One, nor is it all things, nor is it the 
principle of all things, nor is it beyond all things: we simply have no way to 
predicate anything of it at all. So then not even this is its nature, to be nothing 
or beyond all things or transcending cause” or not connected to all things, nor 
do such things constitute its nature, but [they are] simply a way of removing all 
things subsequent to it. 

(114) How, then, can we say anything about it? Perhaps it is that, in knowing 
the things that are after it, through just this knowledge we come to realize that 
they fall short, if I may so put it, in comparison with what is entirely ineffable. 
Because even as that which is beyond knowledge in any respect is superior to 
that which can be apprehended by knowledge, so that which is beyond every 
form of intuition must be more sacred, not that it is capable of being known as 
what is more sacred, but that it is the most sacred is a fact about us, and an 
experience of ours, and its wonder is spoken of through its very ungraspability 
by means of our conceptions. Therefore, by analogy, if that which is in some 
way unknowable in the superior sense is higher than what is completely know- 
able, that which is in every way eminently unknowable must be recognized as 
the highest, even if does not possess the characteristic of being the highest, nor 
the most eminent, nor yet the most sacred; for these are conventional char- 
acterizations we have come to concerning that which entirely escapes our 
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conceptions and intuitions. Therefore it is by not intuiting it at all that we rec- 
ognize it as the absolutely incomprehensible. If we got hold of it in our thought, 
then we would still be in search of something else that was prior to the think- 
ing. And this would either go on forever, or else it would have to come to a 
stand in that which is absolutely ineffable. 


Chapter 7. On the Complete Overturning of All Discourse 
Concerning the Ineffable 


ΒΕ This chapter and the next discuss the overturning of all discourse concerning the 
Ineffable. All discourse or conceptual grasping of the Ineffable is subject to peritrope, to 
dialectical contradiction: for example, to think that it is unthinkable, to say that it is 
ineffable, to know that it is unknowable, and so forth, are all incoherent if they are 
taken to affirm something about the first principle. Overturning arguments hinge on 
statements that, when asserted in a dialectical context, lead to inconsistency. This kind 
of argument has a long history in Platonism starting from Plato’s use of it to defeat 
Protagoras’ “Man the Measure” doctrine in the Theaetetus, but it also widely informs 
anti-Skeptical strategies. Throughout this chapter Damascius evinces a detailed 
knowledge of the Sophist’s discussion of non-being and alludes to the dialectical refutation 
of the idea of non-being at Sophist 238e1-239a10. In addition to Plato’s Sophist, 
Damascius invokes puzzles from the Parmenides involving the predication of opposites. 
Finally, he shows familiarity with Proclus’ Commentary on the Parmenides. Proclus’ 
Commentary, Book VI.1071 considers the topic of negation and negative statements 
concerning the One. 

At the heart of the chapter lies Damascius’ solution to these problems of dialectical 
self-contradiction. His purpose is to explain negative language about the Ineffable in the 
terms of his teaching about the limits of metaphysical discourse. He also returns to the 
methodological point that emphasizes the value of not attempting to grasp the Ineffable 
by means of any language, whether positive or negative, and reminds the reader of his 
“agreement to continue to know nothing” about the Ineffable. 

Damascius uses negative language of the Ineffable versus (as with Proclus) the 
One. Later in Book VI of his Commentary, Proclus goes on to show that the negations 
by which the One is referenced in the first hypothesis are in the second hypothesis of 
the Parmenides: “the causes of the corresponding assertions. For this reason, all that 
the second hypothesis, as we have said previously, asserts, is denied by the first; for 
all those positive assertions proceed from these negations, and the cause of these is 
the One, as being prior to all other things.” Yet Damascius stresses throughout this 
discussion that in using negative language about the Ineffable, we are not predicat- 
ing something about its nature, and he specifically cites the language of causation as 
an inadequate account of the Ineffable. Perhaps in stressing that negative language 
is not a form of predication, Damascius tries to circumvent the strategy of Proclus, 
who in his turn seems to offer a criticism of Iamblichus, since the latter also posited 
a One before the One. According to Dillon, “Proclus actually attacks [the separation 
of the transcendent from the causal One] in ET, Proposition 20: “Beyond the One 
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there is no further principle; for Unity is identical with the Good; that is therefore the 
first principle of all things, as has been shown” (Dillon, introduction to Morrow and 
Dillon 1987, xxi). For Proclus and for Plotinus in Ennead I11.8.11, any qualification of 
the One beyond designating it as the Good, diminishes the One. Yet Damascius is 
clear that in alluding to the Ineffable, we are unable to qualify it in any way. Through- 
out this chapter, Damascius is once again using the metaphysical system of Proclus 
as a springboard for his own reflections on the status of the Ineffable vis-a-vis such a 
system. ΕἸ 


Can we then demonstrate anything about it [the Ineffable], and is that some- 
thing demonstrable, which we claim is not even conceivable? 

(I 15) In fact, even by saying this much, we do demonstrate something 
about that, though we do not demonstrate that itself, nor yet is there anything 
demonstrable in that: for neither is there something other than [the demonstra- 
ble] in it, nor is that [demonstrable], nor is it even itself, but what we demon- 
strate is our ignorance and inability to articulate it, and this is the [only thing 
about it] that can be demonstrated. 

What follows? Are we not engaging in forming opinions corresponding 
to the things we say about it? But if there is any opinion about it, then it be- 
comes an object of opinion. Still, our opinion about it is that it is not, and this 
opinion is true, as Aristotle says.“ Therefore if this opinion is true, then there 
is also a subject to which when joined the opinion becomes true, since it is by 
the existence of the subject that the opinion then also becomes true.” 

And yet how could [the Ineffable] be, or how could be something that is 
true, when it is entirely unknowable? 

At least, its non-being and its being unknowable are true [of it], as in the 
case of the truly false. For it is true that it is false. 

These statements apply in the case of privations and in the case of that 
which is in some way nonexistent, that is, in the cases where the deficiency is 
able to benefit from the existence of a determinate form, as in the case of light, 
and the absence of light we call shadow. For if there were no light, there could 
be no such thing as a shadow. But in the case of that which is nonexistent in 
any way or manner, as Plato says, neither can not-being or privation in general 
[apply]. But even these [phrases] “in no way,” “in no manner” do not properly 
signify it: for it would then be something that exists, since signification is of 
something real, and that about which it is possible to form a conception is at 
least something real, even if one conceives it as something that in no way 
exists, nonetheless this (I 16) conception is at least something that exists. 
Consequently, Plato does better to describe as ineffable and unthinkable 
non-existence in the lower sense, even as we speak of nonexistence in the 
higher sense.”° 

But still, we do have an opinion of it, namely, that it is not the object of 
opinion.” 
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This [statement] is subject to overturning from within, [Plato] says, and we 
cannot, in reality, even have an opinion concerning it.”* 

What then? Do we not think and are we not persuaded that [the Ineffable] 
is so [that is, nonexistent]? 

Yes, but this is [simply] our experience in respect of it, as has been said 
often before. 

Still, we do harbor this opinion. 

Well then, it is an empty one, since it is an opinion about what is empty, or 
rather, about the indefinite. Just as when in the case of things that do not exist, 
we form ideas about them as if they did exist, ideas that are based in fantasy or 
are just invented (as, for example, we are under the impression that the sun is 
the size of a foot, though in reality it is not this size), so if we imagine some- 
thing about the absolutely non-existent or write something about it, the impres- 
sion resides in us that steps into the void: for in grasping it we believe that we 
are indeed grasping that, but that is not something that exists as relative to us, 
and so transcends our conception [of it]. 

How then is it possible to demonstrate so great an ignorance as abides in 
us concerning the [Ineffable]? How can we say that it is unknowable? 

First, by means of the argument already enunciated, namely, we discover 
that that which is beyond (I 17) knowledge is of greater worth. Therefore, if that 
which is entirely beyond knowledge could be found, this would also be discov- 
ered as what is most valuable in itself; but it is enough for the demonstration 
that it cannot even be found. According to another argument, [the demonstra- 
tion relies on the fact] that [the Ineffable] is beyond all things. If it were in any 
way knowable, then it would itself also be numbered among all things (for 
what we know just is what we mean by all things) and it would then have some- 
thing in common with all things, namely, its very knowability. Those things, 
after all, that share something common belong to a single order, and hence in 
this way it becomes a member of all things: for this reason too it must be 
unknowable. The third argument is that the unknowable is present among real 
beings, just as the knowable is, and even if the unknowable is a relative term, it 
is nevertheless present. Just as we predicate great and small of the same thing 
relatively, in the same way [we can predicate] knowable and unknowable of the 
same thing relative to different things. Just as the same thing participates in the 
two forms, small and great, so that it is at once small and great, so too that 
which participates in the [form of] knowable and unknowable can be either of 
the two.” And just as the knowable has a reality prior to [being known] so also 
the unknowable must have a reality prior to [being unknown], especially if it is 
superior to the knowable, as the intelligible is unknowable by means of 
sensation, whereas it is knowable by means of intellect. The superior could not 
consist in a privation of an inferior reality, if that inferior reality were a form, 
especially if it has its reality in the intelligible order. For every absence and pri- 
vation of this kind is either in matter or in the soul.’ But how could it exist in 
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intellect, in which all things are present? And still more, how could it exist in 
the intelligible order? Unless we should call it deprivation in the higher sense, 
as that which is beyond form is not form (I 18) and what transcends Being is 
not being, and that which is truly unknowable through its transcending all 
things is non-being. If, then, the One is the limit of the knowable among those 
things that are knowable or the objects of intuition, that which is beyond the 
One is primarily and completely unknowable, because it is unknowable with- 
out even having the unknowable as its nature, and without our approaching it 
as unknowable, since we do not even know if it is unknowable. There is 
complete ignorance surrounding it, and we know that neither as unknowable 
or knowable. Consequently we suffer reversal by means of every method, 
because we have no contact with it whatsoever, inasmuch as it is not a real 
Being, or rather, it is not even this, namely, nothing. Therefore it is that which 
is in no way whatsoever or beyond this, if this turns out to be the denial of 
Being, and is beyond the One, and in that sense nothing. 

But this “nothing” is void and is the abandonment of all things, whereas 
this is not our conception of the Ineffable. 

Our reply is that “nothing” has two meanings: one is transcendent; the 
other is on “this side.” In fact the [word] “one” also has two meanings, as lower 
limit, in the material realm and as the first, or what is before Being. Therefore 
“not being” also [has two meanings], as not even the one as lower limit, and as 
not even the first. In a similar way the unknowable and the Ineffable have two 
meanings, as that which is not even at the lower limit of conception, and that 
which is not even the first. 

Then is it in relation to us that we claim that it is unknowable? 

Surely it would not be a paradox if it were permitted to say (I 19) that it 
is unknowable even to the much-honored intellect.’ For every intellect looks 
to the intelligible world, and the intelligible order is either form or Being. 
But perhaps it is divine cognition that knows it and it is knowable by this 
form of unified and super-essential cognition? But this cognition applies itself 
to the One, whereas that other is beyond the One. In general, if that were 
known along with all other things, then it would itself be among all things, 
for being-capable-of being-known would then be common to it and to the 
others, and so it would belong to the same order at least in this respect. Fur- 
ther, if it is capable of being known, divine knowledge will be able to circum- 
scribe it. And therefore [knowledge] will delimit [the absolute]. But every 
definition ascends to its limit, which is the One; and that is beyond the One. 
Therefore it cannot be contained and it cannot be delimited in any way, and 
therefore [it cannot be grasped] by any form of knowledge; therefore it is 
unknowable even by divine knowledge. Moreover, knowledge belongs to the 
class of things known as existent or subsistent or participant in the One, but 
[the Ineffable] is beyond these things. Further, that which can be known is 
relative to knowledge and to the knower; therefore that too [if it could be 
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known] would also be coordinated with and have a relationship with such 
things. 

Moreover, even the One is probably unknowable, since the knower and the 
known must be distinct, even though both of them subsist in the same thing, 
so that the One could not know itself, if it is truly One; for the One cannot be 
twofold, and so there will not be a knower and a known in the One. Nor again 
will the god, if he remains in the One itself alone, and unites with the One as 
the absolute One, be united with it dualistically: for how could the dual unite 
with the simple? And if the god knows the One by the One, there will be a One 
that is both knower and known (I 20), and each aspect will reveal the nature of 
the One, which is itself unique and one, so that it cannot unite with itself as one 
thing knowing another, or as knower with known, since this nature is only 
itself one. Therefore it cannot undergo union by means of knowledge. But how 
this can be the case with regard to the One is a matter to which we shall 
return. 

A fortiori, then, that which is not yet one is unknowable, for Plato correctly 
says that it is impossible to say that one knows, and that one knows nothing.” 
Now if the limit of the knowable is the One, we can know nothing beyond the 
One, a fact that renders these remarks of ours a meaningless rhapsody. But no, 
for in knowing the objects that we know, we know this as well, namely, that they 
are unworthy, if we may put it this way, of the primary postulate. Even so, even 
if we do not yet know the intelligible forms, we judge the images of the forms 
that are available in us as unworthy of the indivisible, eternal nature of those 
ideas, since these [conceptions] in us prove to be divisible and largely unstable. 
And again with still greater force, even if we lack knowledge concerning the 
totality of forms and kinds, having instead a [mere] image of that totality, an 
image which consists in the totality of the kinds and forms that are in us in a 
divided state, we speculate that Being is like the image, but Being is not like the 
image, but superior, and something supremely unified. And again, we try to 
conceive of the One, not grasping it through contracting [our minds] but by 
simplifying all things and resolving them into that; and in us this kind of sim- 
plification subsists in relation to all the things in us, but it falls far short of 
touching on that perfect simplicity. (I 21) For the One in us, or the simple, is 
least of all that which is expressed by these words, except insofar as speech can 
be a signpost for that nature. 

Hence, too, when we have grasped with the intellect everything that is in 
any way capable of being known or intuited up to the point of the One, we think 
(if we must attempt to express what cannot be expressed or to conceptualize 
that which eludes all thought) we still think’? it correct to posit that which does 
not coincide with anything and is not part of any system and indeed so tran- 
scendent that in truth it does not even exhibit the mark of transcendence. For 
the transcendent always transcends something and so is not entirely transcend- 
ent, because it is conditioned by a relationship with that which it transcends, 
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and generally has a fixed place in the progression of a system. If, then, it is to 
subsist as truly transcendent, it must not even be postulated as transcendent. 
In fact, the name that most appropriately designates the transcendent does not 
name it correctly, since it [designates] something that is already co-coordinated 
within a system, so that one must at the same time deny it the name. But denial 
(apophasis) is itself a kind of discourse, and that about which the denial is made 
is the subject of the discourse, but the [Ineffable] is nothing at all, and therefore 
no denial can be made concerning it, since it is altogether outside the realm of 
language, and it is not knowable in any way at all, so that it is not even possible 
to deny the denial.** Rather, the demonstration that reveals the [Ineffable] to us, 
about which we speak, consists in the complete overturning of discourse and 
thought. And what will turn out to be the limit of discourse, except silence that 
has no power to convey it, and the agreement to continue to know nothing 
about that which it is not permitted to enter into knowledge of, since it remains 
as the inaccessible? 


Chapter 8. Three Questions Concerning the Ineffable qua Its 
Status as First Principle 


ΕΝ In this chapter, Damascius tries to frame the Ineffable in terms of how it fits in with 
manifestation or in his own terminology, with the world of differentiation, and so with 
language, reality, and ultimately with all beings. He undertakes this task by posing three 
questions concerning the Ineffable: 


Ο; Is the Ineffable, inasmuch as it is outside of all discourse, merely nothing? 
A: Negation itself is a relationship: what is inferior must be denied of what 
is superior and what is superior must be denied to what is inferior. 

Q: Is the Ineffable the outer limit or upper boundary of all that is real? A: This 
function fails to capture its nature, because it has no determinable relationship 
with other things. 

Ο; Is the Ineffable present in things here? A: All things are in some way from it. 
Moreover, there is some trace of it in us, a trace that urges us toward it. 


Throughout this chapter, Damascius is once again using the metaphysical system 
of Proclus as a springboard for his own reflections on the status of the Ineffable vis-a-vis 
such a system. Hence the first aporia is based on a principle enunciated at ET 21, which 
states that each order of being enjoys a correlation between a governing monad and 
conjoining multiplicity: “Every order of being has its beginning in a monad and pro- 
ceeds to a manifold co-ordinate therewith; and the manifold in any order may be carried 
back to a single monad” (Dodds 1963, 25). 

In terms of dialectic, Damascius strenuously denies that the Ineffable functions 
like a monad with respect to its coordinate multiplicity, once more separating his 
position from that of Proclus vis-a-vis the Ineffable. Cf. also Proclus, PT (1968-1987. 
II, 38): 
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διὰ γὰρ τὴν ὁμοιότητα τὴν πρὸς ἐκεῖνο καθ᾽ ἑκάστην τῶν ὄντων τάξιν 
ἀνάλογον ὑπέστη τῷ ἀγαθῷ μονάς. τοῦτο οὖσα πρὸς ὅλον τὸν σύζυγον 
αὑτῆς «ἀριθμὸν» ὃ πρὸς ἁπάσας ἐστὶ τὰς τῶν θεῶν διακοσμήσεις 
τἀγαθόν" 

Due to its resemblance to the first principle, in each order of beings 
there comes into existence a monad that is analogous to the One, that plays 
the role that the good plays for the entire order of gods just that role for the 
entire series to which it is united. 


By the end of this chapter, although Damascius does appear to approach an interpreta- 
tion of the Ineffable that has it playing an analogous role to the function that the Good 
takes on in Proclus, he ultimately rejects the logic of participation that would place the 
Ineffable on an equal footing with Proclus’ Good. The last sentences in the chapter 
suggest that while the Ineffable cannot be thought of in terms of a system of hierarchi- 
cal beings, the first principle can be sought in the terms of such a system. Hence he 
departs from consideration of the Ineffable as such and moves to a consideration of 
what a first principle would be like from the point of view of all beings. Hl 


Might not someone ask this [next] question, venturing such arguments as the 
following? If we [wished to] reach any statement about the Ineffable on the 
basis of an inference from our own world [we could say] that since at every level 
a monad is the leader of its own number (as there is one Soul and [I 22] the 
many souls, and one Intellect and the many intellects, and one Being and the 
many beings, and one Henad and the many henads), surely then the argument 
will require one Ineffable and the many ineffables, and it would be necessary 
for the Ineffable to be prolific in its own ineffable way and to generate its own 
plurality. 

But this line of argument, or one constructed along similar lines, com- 
pletely fails to take into account what has been said earlier. There is, in fact, 
nothing in common between the Ineffable and the things here, nor could any- 
thing belong to the Ineffable that is expressible, thinkable, or conceivable. So 
therefore it is not a one nor is it a many, nor is it prolific or productive or a cause 
in any way, nor is there any analogy or likeness with respect to it. So it is not like 
the things here: it is [not] “that” or “those,” nor [can one say] that it is one or that 
it is many, but the best approach is simply to maintain quiet, remaining in the 
ineffable sanctuary of the soul without departing. However, if it is necessary to 
give an indication of what it is, one should do so by means of the denials of 
these: it is not one or many, not prolific or sterile, not cause nor not a cause, and 
yet it is just by means of these same denials that our discourse may overturn 
itself infinitely and without qualification. 

(I 23) Do we then advance the position that it is entirely and unequivocally 
nothing, in our rambling attempts at utterance, for all that has been said will 
accord with that position, as well as just this overturning of all discourse that 
follows from that, as the Eleatic philosopher teaches.*° 
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This puzzle is not difficult to resolve, since even earlier it was remarked 
that that nonexistence relates to what is inferior, whereas this [overturning of 
discourse] is posited with respect to the superior. These denials are not made in 
the same way in both cases, since in the case of what is inferior, what is denied 
of it is superior, while in the case of what is superior what is denied is inferior, 
if we may so put it. For example, we utter negativities both in the case of matter 
and in the case of the One, but this [expression, “non-being”] is used in two 
distinct senses. 

This puzzle, as I said, is easy to resolve, but there is another that is more 
substantial: if that which absolutely is not is in fact a complete falling away 
from Being, and yet the One is beyond Being (and this is still more true of the 
Ineffable), non-being will be the One that extends below the level of the things 
here, and it will turn out that it will be one, and even more so, ineffable, since 
the Ineffable extends below the One, just as it transcends it. Indeed, if that 
which is called absolute non-being turns out to be a deprivation of Being, 
then this non-being could be affected in this way. Nor is this result surprising, 
since matter is certainly non-being, when it comes to be contemplated in 
terms of the one, since in the higher realm the One is prior to Being, while in 
this realm it extends lower than Being; and there would be nothing strange 
either if it should participate in the Ineffable. But if it is declared to be abso- 
lute non-being, in the sense that it is postulated to be neither Being nor One 
nor the Ineffable, and does not exist in a manner that can be affirmed or 
denied, nor is it (I 24) the subject of internal contradiction, nor can it be 
refuted, nor can it be posited in any other manner whatsoever, (for such was 
the nature of that of which the Eleatic Stranger also discoursed) then this 
surely falls outside of every possible conception whatsoever, since it is what is 
not in any way at all. 

Is, then, the Ineffable as it were a boundary wall that surrounds anything 
that can be expressed in language, from above transcending and from below 
serving as a foundation underlying all things? 

No, even this will not properly convey its situation. It is neither above nor 
below nor is any aspect of it first or last, nor does it [experience] procession. 
Therefore it is not a boundary wall for all things, and it does not contain all 
things, nor is that which can be expressed in language inside it, nor is the One 
itself inside it. 

Then does nothing of it [the Ineffable] come to be present in the things 
here? For this is the next question to be investigated.*” 

And how would it not have come to be present, since all things are from it 
in some way? That from which each thing proceeds is also that in which [each 
thing] participates, and if it has nothing else from there, it has that which it is, 
and draws breath from its own principle and returns to that insofar as it is able. 
What, then, will prevent that from giving something of itself to those things 
that are from it? What other intermediary kind of existence [will be necessary]? 
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Of course, it is necessary always for the second to be closer than the third with 
respect to the first principle, and again for the third to be closer than the fourth; 
and if this is so, then, too, it is necessary for [the second] to emerge less from 
it. And if this is so, then it is necessary that it should remain that much the 
more within the boundary of that nature. And if this is so, then still more must 
it be like it, so as to be suitable for participation in it, and so also to participate 
in it. 

How then could we entertain these suggestions about it at all, unless there 
was some trace of it in us, a trace that as it were urges [us] toward it? (I 25) Must 
it not also be said, since it is the Ineffable, to distribute an ineffable participa- 
tion to all things, according to which there is something ineffable in each thing, 
something that leads us to recognize that by nature some things are more inef- 
fable than others: the One is more ineffable than Being, and Being more than 
life, and life more than intellect, and there is a continual succession according 
to the same proportion, or rather the inverse, from matter up to rational being, 
the latter from the inferior perspective and the former from the superior, if one 
can put it thus? 

Now if someone assumes this, he will generate a procession from the 
Ineffable and a kind of order of ineffability that governs all the stages of the 
procession, and we shall actually refer all things capable of expression in lan- 
guage back to the Ineffable as well, since everywhere it is apportioned into that 
which can be expressed in language. 

And thus we shall postulate three monads and three numbers, not simply 
two as before, namely, the substantial, the unitary, and the Ineffable.*® And so 
we shall posit this thesis, which we previously rejected, namely, that there are 
one and many in the Ineffable, as well as a series consisting in first, middle, 
and final terms, and, additionally, [the triad] of remaining, procession, and 
return; and in general, we shall incorporate a great deal of that which can be 
spoken of into the Ineffable.”? But if, as we maintained, one must not apply [the 
expressions] “that” or “those” to the Ineffable, because we wish it to be beyond 
the one and the many, therefore neither must we posit one [Ineffable] that 
exists prior to the many [ineffables] and another that, by virtue of its participa- 
tion in the many is divided in the same way as they. It will not then be some- 
thing that can be participated in, nor does it give something of itself to that 
which comes after it, nor is each god ineffable before it is one, in the way that 
[each] is one before having an essential nature. 

(I 26) But even here the argument, by its self-reversal, demonstrates that 
that entity is, after all, ineffable, since it conceives the Ineffable in ways that are 
fundamentally opposed and in terms of the natures that are inferior to it. But 
how could this come as a surprise, given the kinds of difficulties we shall come 
up against concerning the One, not to mention those concerning the Unified 
and concerning Being? But these must await us. 


Section II. Ascent to the 
First Principle 


Chapter 9. First Method: Self-Sufficiency as the Criterion 


ΗΕ Damascius posits self-sufficiency as a criterion for identifying the first 
principle. In identifying the self-sufficient with the first principle, Damascius 
is following earlier as well as Neoplatonic precedent. Westerink here rightly 
cites Proclus’ Platonic Theology Book H, where Proclus quotes Aristotle, 
Nicomachean Ethics 109443; 1172b14-15: “The [first] principle is the final 
cause, or that which all things desire, or that which lacks nothing” 
(I.2.20.22-24). Aristotle there is already referring back to Plato’s discussion 
of self-sufficiency in the Lysis 221d1-222b2. At Lysis 215b, Plato defines the 
object of desire as the Good, and adds that since it is good, it is entirely 
self-sufficient, which means that it can lack nothing. In both of these classical 
texts, the Good is defined as self-sufficient, as that to which nothing 
whatsoever can be added. Although Proclus uses this definition for his own 
understanding of the Good as the final cause, Damascius’ usage of this 
criterion is also informed by Plotinus VI.9.6.34-35. There, Plotinus says, “a 
principle can never lack its subsequent.” But later in the same paragraph, he 
goes on to remark, exactly as Damascius does here, that it is for this very 
reason that we cannot attribute “goodness” to the first principle (line 37) “thus 
there is nothing good in the One.” Plotinus then goes on to say that the One 
as “hyper-Good” is not good in itself, but only in relationship to others. Ml 


(I 27) But now, concerning that which was posited as a first principle, 
we must still ask about what ascent there can be to it, and how this 
ascent can be accomplished, [taking as our starting point] the 
elements most remote from it. Now our argument must apply to 
principles in the most general sense, but specifically here to those 
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principles that proceed from [the first] to that which is most remote from them. 
As Parmenides followed a method in studying the One [that consisted in] trac- 
ing all the consequences that followed from [positing] a One, so we also pro- 
ceed from what has been posited as a first principle, or rather, beginning from 
what can be indicated by means of speech or is familiar through perception, we 
shall proceed to those transcendent realities, and we shall bring our labor of 
[searching for the] truth into the harbor of the silence that surrounds the [Inef- 
fable].' How therefore, setting out in the beginning from what is self-evident, 
could one complete this ascent? 

Let us take, for example, the qualified body.” Now this is the first entity that 
is expressible for us, that is, something that is the object of sensation. Is this 
body in fact a first [principle]? No: here there are two things: body and some- 
thing so-qualified that subsists in its substrate, body. 

Which of these two is naturally prior? 

Now the composite requires its own distinctive parts. And yet what subsists 
in a substrate requires the substrate. 

So could the body be the principle, that is, primary substance? 

But this is impossible. In the first place, the principle cannot receive any- 
thing from what is subsequent to it, or derived from it. But we say that body is 
qualified. Therefore its qualification and its quality do not proceed from it, 
since they actually accrue to it as something other than themselves. But second, 
body is entirely divisible, and each of its parts requires the others, whereas the 
whole requires all of them. Therefore the body is not entirely self-sufficient 
(I 29), since it is in need of itself and composed of things that are in need of 
each other. Moreover, if it is not one but rather unified, it requires a one to con- 
tain it, as Plato says.’ And so the body is a composite or is, more precisely, form- 
less, as if it were a kind of matter, and therefore it requires order and an 
informing property, in order to be not just body, but some particular kind of 
body, for example, fiery or earthly or more generally ordered or qualified body. 
What therefore accrues to body perfects it and disposes it, just as forms order 
the secondary substrate, which is, as it were, a secondary matter. 

So then is that which is added in addition the principle? 

No, it cannot be. What is added does not abide independently nor does it 
subsist by itself, but it is in a substrate and requires the substrate. If someone 
conceives it not as a substrate, but as one of the elements in the substrate, as 
for example animal is in horse or in man, in this way too each will require the 
other, both this substrate and what is in the substrate, or rather the common 
element, for example, the animal, and its differentiae, as rational or irrational.* 
For the elements always require each other, and what is composed of elements 
requires the elements themselves. But in general this sensible that is manifest 
to us, so conceived, is not the body, since body by itself does not awaken sensa- 
tion, nor yet is it the quality, since quality is not extended [in space] in a way that 
is commensurable with sensation, and again, it cannot belong to the sense 
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organ, which is a body. That which scatters or composes sight’ is neither body 
nor color, but colored body or embodied color, and it is this (I 30) that awakens 
vision, or generally, the sensible object awakens sensation, and the sensible 
object is a body qualified in a certain way. 

From these considerations it becomes clear, first, that this particularity that 
does the qualifying is itself incorporeal. For if it were a body, it would not yet be 
the body that is perceptible. So body requires the incorporeal and the incorpo- 
real requires body, since neither is this sense-perceptible. 

Next: these elements reciprocally determine each other, nor does one come 
into being prior to the other, but since they are elements of the one sensible 
body, they arise together, the one, body, giving spatial extension to what does 
not have spatial extension, and the other, quality, giving perceptible variegation 
by means of form to what has no form. 

Third: neither is the composite [of both quality and body] a principle, since 
it is not self-sufficient. It requires its own elements as well as that which brings 
about the one form that is the sensible. But the body cannot bring this about, 
since it contributes spatial extension, nor does quality bring this about, since it 
does not even subsist apart from the body in which it is or with which it happens 
to arise. But in any case, it is the compound that is a form: now either it pro- 
duces itself, which is impossible, since it does not converge with itself, but 
rather the whole diverges from itself in many ways, or it is not produced by it- 
self, and [so] there will be another principle before it. 


Chapter το. Nature as a First Principle 


Well, suppose that the principle is that which they call nature, since nature is 
the origin of motion and cessation of motion,’ and since it resides in that which 
is moved or that which ceases to move not accidentally, (I 31) but intrinsically. 
Nature is simpler than and also creates the composite forms. But if nature is 
present in its very own creations and not separate from them nor prior to them, 
but if it requires them in order to be what it is, even if we grant that it is in some 
way independent with respect to them, in that it fashions things or rather, as we 
say, creates them, nevertheless it is not self-sufficient, since it has its essence 
together with [created things] and it is inseparably present among them, and if 
its creations exist, then nature does as well, whereas if they do not exist, then 
neither does nature, due to the fact that nature is completely immersed in natu- 
ral things and cannot thus return to its native characteristic.’ The faculties of 
growth, nutrition, and the generation of like offspring, in addition to the faculty 
that is prior to these three, that is, nature, cannot be entirely incorporeal, but 
must almost consist in a quality belonging to body, and differ from the bodily 
only to the extent that they furnish to the composite [that is, the living being] its 
appearance of being moved or ceasing to move from within. On the one hand, 
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it is the quality of being perceptible that bestows that which appears as the 
surface presentation or that which strikes perception, whereas the body pro- 
vides extension, and nature provides the physical activity proceeding from 
within, whether only as locomotion, or else as nurture, growth, and generation 
of offspring. Already, then, as such nature is more worthy, as for example, the 
nature that is present in plant life. But even so nature cannot detach itself from 
that which is under its ministry, since it gives itself to them as a whole by 
means of its very substance. There is, to be sure, a certain kind of life that is 
different from the physical body as such, and yet it is more manifest than the 
nature in body which has become completely immersed in body, that is, the 
nature that somehow actualizes it from within, but which itself neither grows, 
nourishes [body], or generates offspring. Yet this life, too, is inseparable from 
its substrate and actually requires a substrate, so that it could not be a principle 
in an (I 32) absolute sense, because it is in need of its inferior. For that would 
cause no surprise, namely, that a principle should require a principle superior 
to itself, but rather, it would be surprising if one were to assume that a principle 
requires its consequents, of which one posits it as the principle. 


Chapter 11. The Irrational Soul 


ΒΕ As the late Professor Blumenthal makes clear in his Aristotle and Neoplatonism in Late 
Antiquity (Blumenthal 1996, 102-103; 106), the later Neoplatonists insisted on a division 
between rational and irrational soul. As is clear from our text, by irrational, the late Neo- 
platonists precisely did not mean the vegetative or sub-sensible soul, which Damascius 
tends to treat as a kind of qualified body, not as actually soul. When Damascius suggests 
that “there is some cognitive element” belonging to the irrational soul, he may mean that 
perception is quasi-rational in human beings, since for them, in the words of Blumenthal, 
the soul in sense perception exercises judgment on “such stimuli as affected, even if only 
temporarily, the sense-organs. The soul remained immune from any affection and merely 
took cognizance of what had happened to the organs” (Blumenthal 1996, 121). 


Following the same method, let us proceed to refute the person who posits the 
irrational soul as a principle, whether that means the perceiving soul or the 
appetitive soul. For even if the irrational soul seems to be somewhat more 
separable owing to its activities, both those that are involved in impulse and 
those that are involved in cognition, it is nevertheless bound together with the 
body and so has something that cannot be separated from body, since it is not 
able to revert to itself, and since its activity is fused with a substrate. Clearly 
even the [soul qua] substance is such [as to lack the independence of principle]. 
For if its substance were independent and free in itself, then it would reveal this 
kind of an activity as well, not constantly attending the body, but sometimes 
reverting toward itself.* Moreover, even if it always did attend to the body, still 
it would do so with critical judgment and with self-discernment.” 
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At least, the activities of the majority of human beings, even if they pertain 
to external goods, nevertheless reveal something separate in that sphere, as these 
activities [involve] deliberation concerning how they shall obtain external things, 
or with the understanding that there is a need for deliberation in order to act or 
to obtain an apparent good, or to avoid its opposite. By contrast, the impulses of 
the irrational animals are invariable and spontaneous, and the impulses are 
stimulated together with the sense organs and are impelled only toward the 
pleasant sensations that arise from sensible objects or repelled by painful sensa- 
tions. So if the body shares in pain and in pleasure and is conditioned in one way 
or another by these, clearly the activities (I 33) of the soul proceed as deeply 
involved with bodies, and they are not purely psychic, but they are also corporeal, 
in just the way that what extends or compresses the vision is not just color but 
colored body, and in the way that the capacity to cut does not belong to the iron, 
nor to the shape, but to both, and that is the axe or the chisel or the sword, as 
Aristotle says.’° And in this way perception and desire belong to the ensouled 
body or to the embodied soul, even if in the latter cases, the psychic element is 
more apparent than the corporeal element, just as in the previous cases the cor- 
poreal element dominates in its spatial extension and in its subsistence. But to 
the extent that something has its being in another, to whatever extent, so far 
then, it requires its inferior, and so something like this could not be a principle. 


Chapter 12. The Rational Soul and Intellect 


Next we see something that is prior to this substance, a kind of separable form 
that is by itself and reverts on itself, which is characteristic of the rational 
nature.'' At least, our soul oversees its own activities and corrects itself;'? this 
would not be possible, unless it reverted to itself, nor could it revert, unless its 
substance were separable, as Aristotle too agrees.'* This [rational soul] there- 
fore does not need its inferior. Is this then the perfect principle? 

No: it does not project all of its activities simultaneously, since it is always 
lacking the majority of them [at any given time]. But the principle needs to be 
lacking in nothing, whereas this soul is a substance that is still in need of its 
own activities. 

(I 34) But, one might say, a substance that is eternal and self-sufficient, 
with substantial activities that do not require anything, activities that always 
keep march with substance because they too are self-moving and eternally alive, 
surely would amount to a principle. 

[We reply that] the soul is one form, a whole and single nature that is in 
some ways independent but in other ways dependent. The principle, however, 
is entirely self-sufficient. Therefore soul, that principle that projects activities 
which themselves undergo change, could not be a principle, at least in the strict 
sense. 
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Therefore there must be another principle before soul, one that is entirely 
free from change in its substance, life, and knowledge, and in all of its powers 
and activities, such as we proclaim the unchanging and eternal, the much 
honored intellect itself, in which Aristotle, when he ascended to this, imag- 
ined that he has discovered the first principle.'* For what still could be lacking 
to that which subsumes all things in its pleromas, and with respect to which 
neither addition nor subtraction changes any of the things that subsist in 
intellect? 

No: this too is one and many, whole and parts; in it are first and middle and 
last. But the inferior pleromas requires the superior, the superior require the 
inferiors and the whole requires the parts. For co-relatives require each other 
reciprocally, that is, the first requires the last for the same reason, since none 
of them can be first by itself. And so the one also needs the many, since it has 
its being in the many or indeed because this one brings together the many, and 
exists, not by itself, but with them. Therefore there is much also in this princi- 
ple that is not independent, and since the intellect as it were generates its own 
pleromas in itself (I 35) from which the whole is brought together simultane- 
ously, it would also need itself, not only in the way that the product needs the 
producer, but also the producer needs the produced for the fulfillment of that 
which as a whole produced it, the producer, as a whole. Moreover, intellect is 
both thinker and thought, and is both the intelligible-intellective object of itself 
and [possesses this object] by means of itself, and in combination it is intel- 
lect.” Thus it is the case that the intellective needs the intelligible, as [the goal 
of] its native longing, and the intelligible needs the intellective, because it 
wishes also itself to be intellective, and both together need each singularly, 
since also attainment arises simultaneously with need, just as cosmic order 
arises with matter. There is thus, nevertheless, a kind of dependence that 
inherently belongs to intellect, with the result that it is not a principle in the 
strictest sense. 


Chapter 13. The One Is Not the First Principle 


ΕΒ In the first part of this chapter, Damascius negotiates competing Neoplatonic inter- 
pretations of Philebus 23c9—d1, where Plato discusses his idea of the mixed, the princi- 
ple that results from the interweaving of the definite and the indefinite. Damascius 
makes reference to an interpretation of Proclus, although he does not cite him. The 
question is whether the mixed or Unified, for Damascius the third henad, is prior to its 
elements, the limit and the unlimited, or whether it is subsequent to them. First Damas- 
cius suggests that the mixed, according to Plato, requires the two prior principles. Then 
he hints at the interpretation of Proclus (cf. Platonic Theology III 10, 42.13-26) that picks 
up on another passage of Plato, Philebus 2.741, where Plato views the mixed as prior to 
the limit and the unlimited. Damascius again discusses these varying interpretations in 
his Lectures on the Philebus, paragraphs 103-104: 
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103. Only a symbolical value can be attached to the differentiation between the Two 
Principles. For on the intelligible plane there is not yet any differentiation. 

104. If the elements of the mixture have the two principles as their causes, while 
the cause of the mixture is Reality [that is, Being], must not the elements 
inevitably be superior to the mixture, as the two principles are to Reality [that 
is, Being]? The solution proposed is that the mixture is inferior insofar as it 
consists of both, the elements being simple; but insofar as it is one and derived 
from the One, it is superior. (Translation by Westerink 1959) 


In terms of the history of philosophy, Damascius is stepping away from the tradi- 
tions in which a transcendent principle becomes subject to proof or demonstration. In 
particular, he does not argue for the first principle by suggesting that it is the source of 
all things that derive from it. Compare in this respect the argument for the first princi- 
ple of Plotinus as in, for example, Ennead V.4.1.5. Plotinus argues that the first principle 
is first relative to a system that it inherently transcends. But Damascius precisely 
excludes this kind of argument: if we say that the One transcends a system, it is then in 
some way conditioned by reference to that system. 


Perhaps, then, the intellect must be concentrated into the simplest of 
beings, which we call the One-Being. There—in the One-Being—nothing is 
differentiated at all, nor is there any indwelling plurality or order or duality or 
reversion to itself, since what lack could appear in that which is entirely unified, 
and particularly, what lack of its inferior [could be there], from which our argu- 
ment just now gets is start? For this reason even the great Parmenides ascended 
to this as the most certain principle, since it was most self-sufficient. "® 

[We reply that] it is necessary to keep in mind what Plato” said, namely, 
that the Unified is not the One itself, but is that which has the One as an 
attribute, and is clearly stationed after it. Whereas in our present manner of 
speaking the Unified is seen as having within itself both that which comes to 
be made one (I 36) (for even if that which comes to be made one could be 
engulfed to the final degree by that which makes it one, still it remains Unified) 
and the One itself. Now either Being is [composed] from elements, as Plato 
seems to say the mixed is, in which case, it needs the elements that constitute 
it’® or else, introducing a mitigation of the simplicity of the One, [Being] is 
something that functions with One as its measure, and is, as it were, heavy or 
dense, offering a glimpse of its elements together with itself, but not as dis- 
tinct, since they are still bound in the one of Being itself, and are still as it were 
fused, although they have been projected far enough that the One is no longer 
the One, but the Unified, and is already substance instead of a henad (for that 
is the way one might defend Plato’s doctrine of the mixed most accurately, by 
taking care not to fabricate the superior from the inferior, but rather making 
the inferior together with the superior and from the superior and in the supe- 
rior) and so thus, the One in it [namely, Being] is entirely dependent on the One 
and each is dependent on the other.’” If there is a different account of Being 
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than of the Unified, whereas the whole is Unified and Being, then these 
elements will require each other, and the whole will need the two (the whole is 
called “One-Being”). And yet if the One is superior, it will require Being in 
order to [be] the hypostasis, One-Being. If Being is superior to the One, Being 
arises as a form that supervenes on the mixed and the Unified, in the way that 
the property of human being supervenes simultaneously on [the predicates] 
animal, rational, mortal, and thus the One will be dependent on Being. But if, 
to put it more correctly, the One has two meanings, first as cause of the mixed, 
and this is what exists prior to Being, and a second as that which supervenes 
upon Being (but we shall, if it is required, speak more about these matters 
later), nevertheless, lack will not (I 37) altogether be absent even from this 
nature (however, here I do not mean the lack that belongs to the inferior, by 
means of which the method of ascent [to the first principle] proceeds). 

Surely the One would be absolutely self-sufficient, after all of these ranks. 
For neither does it require what comes after it in order to be (the truly One in 
itself is separate from all things) nor does it requires the inferior element in 
itself or the superior element in itself (since there is nothing in it other than 
itself) and it does not even require itself. But it is one because it does not have 
any duality in relation to itself. Nor must we even speak about the One’s rela- 
tionship with itself in the case of what is truly one, since it is absolutely sim- 
ple. This is therefore the most self-sufficient of all things. This therefore is 
the principle of all things, and this is cause, and this is the first of all things 
whatsoever. 

But if these three [epithets] are added to it (namely, principle, cause, and 
first of all things) it could not be one. 

[We reply that] all things will subsist for the One in the One, and this holds 
for these predicates as well as any others we shall attach, as, for example, the 
most simple, or the highest, or the best, or that which preserves all things, or 
the Good itself, or all things, if one is speaking in accordance with the simplic- 
ity of the One, since its simplicity is all producing and still prior to that it is the 
substance of all things and therefore it also is every mode of [being]. 

Even so, if this is true in the case of the One, then it thus also would be 
dependent on what comes after it, to the extent that we attribute anything what- 
soever to it. It will derive its status as principle from what is dependent on the 
principle, its status as cause from its effects, and its status as first from what 
ranks after it, and what is more it will derive its status as simple from its (I 38) 
transcendence of others, and its status as most powerful from its power with 
respect to what is subordinate, and its status as the good and desirable and 
salutary, from that which is saved [by it] and from that which desires it. Indeed, 
if the One is called all things, then it is called all things by virtue of the anticipa- 
tion in it of all things, an anticipation that belongs wholly to its nature as One, 
but nevertheless is the single cause before all things of all things, being no 
other, but this too, is in the One. Insofar as it is one and alone, it will be most 
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self-sufficient. If it is most self-sufficient, it is the first principle and the most 
stable root of all principles. But to the extent that it is a principle at all and the 
first principle of all things and what all things long for because it is established 
prior to them, then it will precisely because of this be dependent in some way 
on those things in relation to which it is. For it has some, if it is right to put it 
thus, highest trace of neediness, just as again, matter constitutes the lowest 
echo of independence, because of what matter is in itself, namely, the One in 
its most obscure manifestation. 

And here it seems that the argument is subject to overturning from within, 
for to the extent that it is one, it is self-sufficient, since it is evidently a principle 
insofar as it is the most independent and is one. But nevertheless, insofar as it 
is one, it is also a principle. Again, insofar as it is one, it is independent, though 
as a principle it is also dependent. Therefore in the way that it is self-sufficient, 
in this way it is dependent, but not in the same respect, but in relation to being 
what it is, it is self-sufficient, and as producing other things and anticipating 
them, it is dependent. Thus the latter too is a characteristic of the One: so that 
as One, it is either of them (independent and dependent) and not therefore 
either one of them in the way that the argument that distinguishes them, in 
naming (I 39) each, but instead it is just One, and it is in relation to this that 
there are both other things and the state of dependence. And how could it not 
be this as the One, just as it is all the other things that proceed from it? For 
being dependent is also one of these things. 

We must therefore search for something else, which will in no way possess 
dependency in any respect whatsoever. It would, being of such a nature, not be 
true to say that it is a principle, nor even to say that it is this very thing, namely, 
that which is most self-sufficient, although this was apparently the most rever- 
ent epithet, since even this word signified an elevation and an exemption from 
all need. Nor did we deem it correct to call it that which transcends all things, 
but [if we call it] that which cannot be grasped in any way by means of intellect 
and about which one must be utterly silent, this would most correctly accord 
with our criterion, the axiom that is sought now, nor can the criterion be one 
that designates something, but only one that is content not to be designated, 
and in this way does homage to that incomprehensible ignorance. 


Chapter 14. Second Method of Ascent: From 
the Potential to the Actual 


This, then, is a method of ascent to the so-called first, or rather, to that which 
transcends everything that can be posited in any way.” But there is also this 
other method, not the one that seeks to value the self-sufficient before the 
incomplete and inferior, but rather values that which is dependent on the supe- 
rior in the second position after that which is superior. [What comes to mind] 
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immediately is that that which is potential is second everywhere to that which is 
actual." For in order that something progress to act and not remain worthlessly 
in potential, it requires that which is actual. For the superior (I 40) can never 
spring up out of the inferior. Let this preliminary definition serve for us, one 
that is also in agreement with the undeviating common notions of all men. 

Accordingly matter has the material form prior to it, since matter as a whole 
is the form in potential, whether it is primary matter that is encountered as 
entirely without form, or else secondary matter, which is established as body with- 
out qualities. It is usual for those who investigate [the nature of] sensible objects 
to focus on the latter as primary, since from their point of view, the sensibles alone 
are primary.” It is the common element shared by the different elements that 
convinces them that there is an unqualified body, for which reason it also be- 
comes clear that the qualities through which the differentiae come about ex- 
ceed the unqualified body itself, just as forms preexist a given [part] of matter. 

What then? Are accidents to be taken as superior to the essence, one 
might ask.” 

[Our reply is that] it is not at all surprising that the various co-existents 
reciprocally prevail over each other and that the components that comprise 
altogether the one that is from all of them should participate reciprocally. More- 
over the word “quality” has two senses, the one being substantial, as for exam- 
ple the fire itself (by this 1 mean the form), and human being, and each of the 
other forms, in virtue of which the qualified body is each kind of qualified body. 
[Under this category come also] elements of each form, as for example of fire, 
its heat or brightness, and of human being, his mortality or (I 41) rationality, or 
again, with respect to his appearance, his uprightness, or his being able to 
articulate sounds. And [we mean] in the case of each form, the qualities that 
fulfill the essence of each kind, by means of which the entire form is rendered 
as a secondary substrate by the quality that defines it, which thus is named as 
the predicate with respect to the unqualified body. But the other sense of quality 
is episodic and accidental, namely, that which, while present in one substance 
as an essential quality, is present in another as an accidental quality. Above all, 
this quality adheres in a body that is already substantially qualified, so that it 
will prove inferior to the essence that receives it, since the latter is already 
determinative of the specific form and is prior to [the accident]. It is also clear 
that the unqualified body is first qualified by the substantially determinative 
quality. When accidental qualities accrue [to a substantially determined body], 
each form remains and occupies the seat of the body as its substrate, and the 
change occasioned by the accidental qualities happens with respect to those 
forms. Therefore, we are reasonable in assuming that qualified body is prior to 
the unqualified body, and that it is on account of it, since it is already percepti- 
ble, that this phenomenal universe also exists. 

Now, since of these qualified bodies some have their moving principle within 
whereas some have it from without, as for example artifacts, it is necessary to add 
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the thought that nature is superior to the qualities, since nature is assigned the 
rank of cause, just as art is in respect of artifacts. 

Moreover, of those bodies that are moved from within, some are thought 
merely to exist, while others indeed also take nourishment, grow, and repro- 
duce like offspring. (I 42) Therefore, there is some other cause prior to the 
nature we have just mentioned, namely, the vegetative faculty. Clearly all the 
qualities that accrue to a body as a prior substrate are in themselves incorpo- 
real, even if they become, as they do, corporeal through participation in their 
substrate, so that they are called material [properties] and are disposed by what 
they receive from matter. And so the qualities, and natures still more, 
and even, if possible, more still, vegetative life, [all] preserve their incorporeal 
character [when considered] in themselves. 


Chapter 15. Digression: Does Irrational Soul Move Itself? 


ΕΒ In this chapter and the next, Damascius explores a controversy concerning the seat 
of the activities that are manifested as the irrational soul, posing three hypotheses 
followed by a solution. Briefly, the problem is as follows: if soul is the self-mover as 
Damascius accepts, following Phaedrus 2457 (τὸ αὑτὸ κινοῦν) and also citing Laws X 
894e-895b7, then how can the irrational soul be said to move itself? If it is a selfmover, 
it should be capable of reversion, of self-awareness, and of detachment from the objects 
of awareness. But this is not the case with the irrational soul. Damascius canvasses the 
following suggestions: (15.2) irrational soul is governed by a cosmic soul; (15.3) irrational 
soul is moved from itself though not by itself; (16.1) irrational soul is a self-moving 
substance because it generates its own activities; (16.2) irrational soul is present in a 
substrate body and forms a hylomorphic composite with body, and so do each of its 
singular activities. In chapter 17, Damascius presents a solution to the question of how 
the irrational soul can be considered a self-mover: in fact, the irrational soul does not 
possess self-motion in the proper sense of the term. I 


15.1. Is Irrational Soul Self-Moving? 


But since sense perception displays another [form of] life that is still clearer, a 
life that characterizes animals who enjoy locomotion on [the basis of] impulse, 
we must posit this life as a principle that ranks before that [vegetative] life and 
as the producer of a better form, since the self-moving living being is inher- 
ently superior to the plant that is rooted in the earth. And yet the animal is not 
a self-mover in the strictest sense, for the animal is not such entirely, through 
and through, but one part of it moves while the other part is moved. So this is 
an apparent self-mover. But above it there must be the genuine self-mover, that 
which moves itself as a whole and is moved as a whole, so that its trace may be 
the apparent self-mover. Moreover, we must assume that the soul responsible 
for moving the body is a self-moving substance. This soul is of two sorts, one 
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the rational soul, the other the irrational soul. It is clear that sensation signals 
[existence of] the rational soul. Is it not the case that each is more clearly or 
more obscurely a perceiver of himself, as each turns toward himself in (I 43) 
his [practices of] self-care and self-study, as well as in vital or contemplative 
knowledge of himself? The substance that is capable of these activities through 
thought and through synthesizing universal concepts would justly be called 
rational. But the irrational soul, even if it does not appear to meditate on these 
things or to think with respect to itself, still moves bodies from place to place, 
insofar as it is previously capable of movement in itself, since it projects differ- 
ent impulses on different occasions. 


15.2. Is Irrational Soul Moved by a Divine, Cosmic Soul? 


Therefore, does this irrational soul move itself from one impulse to another, or 
is it moved by another entity, as they say,” that is, by the rational soul that is in 
the universe as a whole? But this would be illogical, to say that the activities of 
each irrational soul were not the acts of that soul, but of a more divine soul, 
although the acts are unlimited and without determinacy, and mixed with a 
great deal of that which is deformed and incomplete. To say that the irrational 
activities belong to the rational soul is equivalent to positing that this soul too, 
is irrational substance, the one that projects the irrational activities, not to men- 
tion that it is the universal soul that [purportedly] does this. It is absurd, as well, 
to assume that a substance is not generative of like activities. If there were an 
irrational substance, it would have its own activities, activities not bestowed 
from elsewhere, but proceeding directly from it. Therefore the irrational soul 
also moves itself with respect to various desires and impulses. If it moves itself, 
then it reverts to itself. And since it does this, irrational soul is separable and (I 
44) not in a substrate. Therefore it must be rational, if indeed it sees itself. For 
it will see itself when it reverts to itself. When it is concentrating on external 
things it sees external things, or rather it sees colored body. But it does not see 
itself, because this sight is not itself a colored body.”” Therefore it does not 
revert to itself, and it is therefore nothing other than an irrational soul. For 
neither does the imagination project an apprehension of itself, but only of the 
perceptible object, as for example a colored body. Therefore neither does the 
irrational desire itself, but desires something desirable, as for example, honor 
or the vengeance or pleasure or wealth, so it does not move itself. 


15.3 Is Irrational Soul Moved from Itself? The Opinion of Syrianus 


But perhaps irrational soul moves in this way, not as moving itself, but as being 
moved from itself to the external world and as it were “darting” toward them 
rapidly,”® and it is self-moving in this way, because it moves from itself, though 
it is not moved by itself. For this is how the great Syrianus and his followers 
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think “self-moving””’ should be understood in a broader sense both in the Laws 


and in the Timaeus.”* For this reason, the Timaeus says that plants do not move, 
because they do not share in the self-moving soul, whereas animals do partici- 
pate, at least those that have local movement. But there is none the less a neces- 
sity for all that is moved either to be moved by itself or by another, and the latter 
is meant in one of two ways, either by a superior reality, as we say is the case 
with individual activities that (I 45) are truly irrational, or just by something 
else. For nothing can be moved by that in which it is, since that is body and on 
the contrary, it is the body that is moved by soul. 


Chapter 16. Irrational Soul and the Living Being 


ΕΒ Another solution: the irrational soul moves itself qua substance that generates its 
own activities. The irrational soul is self-moving in the sense that on its own volition it 
moves toward and responds to the external objects. Even so, the irrational soul is not 
truly separable from the living body. It would be better to say that the composite of body 
and soul moves or perceives. This kind of self-motion belongs to the composite entity 


(body and soul). Hi 


16.1 Irrational Soul Is a Self-Moving Substance by 
Generating Its Own Activities 


Perhaps, then, the activities are moved by substance, and in this way the 
irrational soul may be called self-moving, because it is a substance that is 
generative of its own activities. But first, this will be a common feature of 
every substance, even that which we say is moved by another. And so, for 
example, fire is in this sense self-moving, because as a substance it generates 
its own individual activities, and similarly with a clod or a hoe or with any- 
thing that is capable of activity. For its own activity always proceeds from the 
substance [in question]. This solution therefore cannot solve the argument as 
stated. 

But perhaps since being a qualified form [requires] being in a substrate, 
[the form] must not be understood as acting in itself, but [must act together] 
with the substrate in which it is, whose [quality] determines the act. Therefore 
just as that which expanded” the visual sensation was not whiteness, nor the 
unqualified body, but both together, so too the activity of perception does not 
belong to the disembodied capacity for perception on the one hand, nor to the 
sense organ, since that is a body, but to the composite being that is a single 
substance from both, such as is combined from form and matter; for the sense 
organ is not the instrument of perception but its substrate, and perception is 
present in it, but not as using the sense organ.” For if it did use the sense 
organ, then it would move itself prior to the instrument, so that it could also 
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move the instrument. But as it is, sensation actually arises together with the 
substrate and has no separable activity. Let us then allow that the composite 
being is responsible for the activity, but that the activity proceeds in terms of 
the form, just as the activity of the pruning knife accords with its shape and it 
is the act of the white body that expands the object of vision in [the perception 
of] whiteness. 


16.2 Irrational Soul Forms a Hylomorphic Composite with Body 


(I 46) So, what is that which moves in the composite being, and what is it that 
is moved? 

[One answer is that] it is the soul that moves while the body is moved. But 
there again the soul will move independently, while the body will be moved 
independently, and the soul in moving must be prior to the body that is moved, 
since the soul has a separable activity that moves prior to the activity that is 
moved. Therefore we must not assume that the one is the mover and the other 
moved, but that the living being has become a unity, a body that is capable of 
perception or else perception that has become embodied, and which is respon- 
sible for activating this apparently self-moving activity. For if there is a sub- 
stance that belongs to the composite living being, by all means there must be 
an activity that is composite, one that is appropriate for the entire animal, 
which after all is a whole substance, in which also there are observed the incor- 
poreal and the corporeal mixed with each other, and just as in the case of that 
which expands the organ of sight, the composite is present; and so we have an 
experience that has both properties under the influence of the white body, the 
somatic one, when we undergo the distension of the sense organ, but the 
incorporeal one when we receive the experience of sight in an incorporeal way, 
as when we recognize the color. Just as the agent is a composite, so also is the 
patient, namely sight, a composite from the incorporeal capacity to see and the 
underlying body. Therefore we must assume that there is this kind of self- 
motion present in the optic faculty and in perception more generally, such that 
it cannot act by itself, since it does not exist by itself, but once it is present in 
the body and qualifies the body with a more distinctive kind of quality (I 47) 
and [brings about] illumination, it renders the entire animal as apparently self- 
moving. Why apparently? Because the mover and the moved [do not form] an 
individual, but are*' like substances that are separated from each other, but in 
another way they co-arise, just as the rational soul and the animal or the shell- 
like body and the pneumatic body do.” In these combinations, one element 
moves and the other is moved, so that it is not true [in this case] that one ele- 
ment is the substrate while the other element is in the substrate. But when the 
composite form is of this nature, neither does either element initiate motion 
by itself (for it has no separate subsistence) nor does it happen that one aspect 
moves and the other is moved [when they are] in a composite entity (for again, 
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they would prove to be distinctive in their respective activities, and thus in 
their beings). 


Chapter 17. Self-Motion Defined 


But the kind of self-motion according to which the joint entity moves itself by 
virtue of one of the elements, namely the form, is different [from self-motion 
as the compound]. Whence also it seems that this [that is, form] is the mover, 
not because the form does move the other element, but because the composite 
moves as the form, either by itself or by another.” 

If it is moved by another, then it is either moved by something superior or 
by something inferior, and again, the same arguments will apply: if it is moved 
by itself, then the same thing will be both mover and moved, which is some- 
thing that only holds true for the partless and simple. 

[Our reply] is that just as the self-moving is not the authentic [self-mover], so 
neither is the case of the same thing being moved by itself and moving itself 
authentic [self-motion] but [only] apparent, because there is one simple thing by 
virtue of which the composite moves, and also because this [compound] moves as 
one thing, but there are also those elements by virtue of which it is moved. More- 
over, the composite moves according to the whole form, in which is also that 
according to which [the composite] is (I 48) moved. But the composite on either 
side [mover or moved] is determined by the reciprocal participation of the elements 
(so to speak) of the whole form, so that the whole composite both moves and is 
moved, but it does not move or move itself as the whole, but rather it moves qua 
soul and is moved qua body, and it is neither moved by the soul nor by the body. 

That there is a difference between “that by which”™ and “that as which”® 
can be easily clarified: motion is of two kinds, the one arises in the moved, 
since it is an experience that the moved undergoes, and the other is external 
and bestows that motion [in the prior sense]. Thus it is moved by the external 
motion and yet according to which the [kind of motion that belongs to the 
moved as its experience]. For if it were moved also by the [motion that belongs 
to the moved as its experience] then this motion would impart a kind of motion 
from itself, that is as the agent, to the moved. Therefore that motion will turn 
out to be what the moved undergoes as well as the motion according to which 
it moves, and we shall proceed to infinity. 


Chapter 18. The Degrees and Kinds of Self-Motion 


ΒΕ In this chapter, Damascius explores the idea that there are degrees of self-motion, 
relying on Propositions 14-17 of Proclus’ Elements of Theology to formulate his argument 
that selfmotion correlates with a varying degree of rationality. ΕἸ 
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Likewise in the case of life, the argument is true on inspection. For the one 
kind of life is that which makes [something] live, and it bestows life on that 
which is made alive by it, while the other kind of life is that as which that which 
is made alive lives, due to the agency of the former. For if this life [as which it 
lives] also made alive, then this would give another life, and so on to infinity. 
And so it is with respect to the form of self-motion, namely, the one kind is that 
by which the apparently self-moving is brought to move itself, while the other 
kind is that as which it is such apparently, since it is the experience of self- 
motion and it is inseparable from that which participates in self-motion. Indeed, 
the particular life that constitutes the self-moving nature is of the following 
type, since it is soul. (I 49) Soul, too, is twofold, the one that generates [life], and 
the other by which the animate body is formed as a being that seems to be 
moved on its own from within—not that there is something present within it 
by which it moves, but what is present is that as which it moves, which we call 
being alive. 

But perhaps, if one concedes these arguments, he will also think that [these 
kinds of life] are also shared with plants and with inanimate objects. Indeed, 
the clod moves itself by internal impulse toward the earth and plants similarly, 
since there is a plant soul in them through which they are nourished and gen- 
erate like offspring, and even irrational and rational animals alike grow in a 
similar way, so that there is nothing that is not a self-mover. 

In reply, we shall say that every physical thing and every vegetative form is 
moved from within, and still more every living being, but not with respect to 
every motion, but only when the movement is local. [Locomotion] is the most 
obvious case of self-motion. By virtue of this self-motion we say that the other 
things are other-moved, if they do not have this internal source of motion. Thus 
if we use as the criterion for self-motion, the self-motion according to which the 
rational soul is self-moving, then not even irrational animals will appear to be 
self-moving, since they cannot revert to themselves. For example, sight cannot 
see itself. Nor does imagination imagine that it imagines. And emotion and 
desire direct all their activity toward the external object of desire. Therefore, we 
were saying that this kind of self-mover acts from within toward the external 
object, not reflexively toward itself, but simply rectilinearly; (I 50) for this was 
the form of this life, since it was inseparable from the body, its substrate, which 
also moves rectilinearly.*® Just as fire moves upward and earth moves down- 
ward, due to their inherent natures, and just as plants are nourished, grow, and 
reproduce their kind by means of the vegetative soul, this soul also being inher- 
ent in them, so when it comes to animals, by virtue of the appetitive life that is 
present within the physical and vegetative body that belongs to them and is con- 
substantial with the form of the animal, they are characterized by a self-motion 
that is entirely irrational. But if someone were to contemplate animals as some- 
how analogous to rational beings and as generating activities that are analogous 
to rational activities, and to suppose that these animals also participate in the 
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first kind of selfmover, and therefore have a soul that reverts to itself, perhaps 
we could agree that [such participation] would also make these beings rational, 
except they are not rational by their very self-nature, but only through participa- 
tion, and their rationality is quite obscure, as if one were to say that the rational 
soul is intellectual through participation because it always thinks [by means of] 
common conceptions that are not distorted. 

At any rate, we shall assume that the separable does have a certain spec- 
trum, with either extreme dominating at a given time. The one extreme is that 
which is entirely separable, as for example rational form, and the other extreme 
is the entirely inseparable, as for example quality. But in the middle there is a 
nature that leans toward the inseparable, having a small trace of the separable, 
as well as the irrational soul that leans toward the separable. For it seems some- 
how to subsist by itself apart from any substrate as support, whence it is a mat- 
ter of dispute whether this soul is self-moving or extrinsically moved. For it (I 
51) reveals a large trace of self-motion but not the genuine kind, which involves 
self-reversion, and so [the latter] can be entirely separate from a material sub- 
strate.” The vegetative soul, in turn, is somewhere in the middle of these, and 
therefore it seems to some that it is a kind of soul, while others think of it as a 
nature. But we shall examine these matters more extensively in other works,”*® 
so for now this much must suffice. 


Chapter 19. The Self-Mover Is Not the First Principle 


ΕΒ In the previous chapter, Damascius applied a Neoplatonist differentiation between 
the genuine self-mover and the self-mover as expressed through the various gradations 
of soul, including animal, vegetative, and rational. In this chapter, Damascius invokes 
the hierarchy of self-motion described by Proclus in ET Proposition 14: “All that exists 
is either moved or unmoved; and if the former, either by itself or by another, that is, 
either intrinsically or extrinsically: so that everything is unmoved, intrinsically moved, 
or extrinsically moved.” Proclus elaborates this division in Proposition 20, referring, 
respectively, to intellect, soul, and body. “Beyond all bodies is the soul’s essence; beyond 
all souls, the intellective principle.” 

Damascius does not argue at length for the superiority of intellect to soul based on 
the principle of the priority of motion, though again he alludes to Proclus’ argument in 
ET Proposition 20, to the effect that intellect is prior to soul insofar as intellect’s stability 
reflects a greater degree of unity and hence is closer to the One. But Damascius cannot 
use this argument here for the reason that he is arguing to a first principle and hence is 
not entitled to assume at the outset that the One is this principle. 


But we must return again to our main topic.” As for the kind of self:mover that 
is mixed with the extrinsically moved, how can this be the first principle>”® 
It does not bring itself into existence nor does it truly complete itself, but it 
requires another being for the accomplishment of both. Furthermore, the 
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genuine self-mover certainly comes before it, in this case, the self-mover that 
perception, or rather the evidence of appearances, reveals, namely the human 
self-mover.*' Clearly, now, we shall grasp all rational form [starting] from this 
[level of soul], that is, the human, since only from the human rational soul is it 
possible to grasp properties in terms of their universal aspects. 

Is then the self-moving, in the strictest possible sense, the principle, and 
do we require no other superior form? Our reply is that the mover is always 
naturally prior to the moved, and it is in general the case that every form that is 
free from its opposite subsists by itself prior to the form that is mixed with its 
opposite, and that the pure is the cause of the mixed. For that which shares its 
substance with another has its activity implicated in the latter, and so what is in 
this situation will make itself a self-mover in the sense of being both mover and 
moved, but could not make itself mover alone, since it is not alone; but it is 
necessary for every form to be alone, so there must exist in isolation also some- 
thing that moves and is not moved. 

[Our reply is that] it would be absurd if, after all, there should be what is 
only moved, as for example the body, yet if at the same time that which only 
moves [without being moved] were not prior to the compound [of mover and 
moved]. Obviously the latter, the mover, is superior to the moved, since even 
the self-mover is superior insofar as it moves itself rather than insofar as it is 
moved. It is necessary for the first mover to be unmoved, as the third is that 
which is moved but does not move, and in the middle of them is the self-mover, 
which requires the mover in order to render it capable of motion. Now if one 
wants, let us grant that the self-mover does so from its own agency. Neverthe- 
less, in general if something is moved, then it does not remain to the extent 
that it is in motion. Whereas if something moves, it is necessary for it to move 
while remaining, just insofar as it moves. Then where does it get its capacity to 
remain? For either only its being moved must be from itself, or its being moved 
and its remaining belong simultaneously to the same whole. Then where does 
its capacity simply to remain arise? Surely, that arises from its simply remain- 
ing, and this is the motionless cause. Therefore, before the selfsmoving we 
must posit the motionless. 


Chapter 20. Intellect is Not the First Principle 


ΕΒ In this chapter, Damascius moves up to the first term in the hierarchy of movers, the 
immobile, or intellect, and here he relies on, without explicitly delineating, lamblichus’ 
division of the hypostasis of intellect into participating, participated, and unparticipated 
intellect. Thus Damascius mentions the Unified (his monad, that is, the principle of 
Being before Being’s explicit emergence) as well as the noeric realm, the aspect of intel- 
lect that is participated in by the soul, insofar as soul has an affinity with the intellectual 
realm. Damascius also mentions another Iamblichean doctrine that he will develop 
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much more substantially in subsequent chapters of this work, the three different kinds 
of reversion, namely, existential, vital, and cognitive, which intellect manifests in rela- 
tion to its own self-actualization. Damascius uses this great range in the hypostasis of 
intellect, its multiple aspects and multiply dynamic functions, in order to argue for a 
principle that unifies intellect, and so vitiates its status as first principle. Ml 


Therefore let us inquire if the immobile is the principle in the strictest sense. 
Yet how can it be? For the immobile is all the things in an immobile state that 
the self-mover is in a self-moving state. Nothing that is self-moving can be first 
for the reasons previously stated, and each of the elements that are within the 
self-mover is a particular self-mover; therefore a particular immobile is prior to 
a particular selfmover. To state it more clearly, leaving aside the other kinds 
of self-mover, I shall argue for three of them. We observe at least three 
components in the self-moving soul, namely, a substantial, vital, and cognitive 
[aspect], and it is clear that each of these is a (I 53) species of self-motion, since 
in fact the whole is completely self-motive. 

Hence prior to each of these kinds is also the immobile correlate to each.” 
Therefore there is also the immobile pleroma consisting of these three forms. 

Now, these three are separate from each other; yet still they are united with 
each other in the self-moving. 

Well, perhaps they are entirely united, so that none of the [three forms] can 
be discriminated? But in this way each is only self-moving, and not immobile, 
and yet it is necessary for each to be immobile independently [of the other 
kinds], because each selfsmover could not arise first. Furthermore, it will be 
necessary that the differentiation that applies to the self-moving will arise before 
that which arises within the immobile. Therefore the immobile is one and many 
at the same time, is united and differentiated at the same time, which is in fact 
just what we call Intellect. It is clear that the unified in intellect is naturally prior 
to the differentiated, as well as of greater importance, for division constantly 
requires unity, but not vice versa—unity does not require differentiation. 

Intellect does not, though, possess the Unified in a way that is free from 
its opposite. The intellective form as a whole shares its essence to an equal 
extent with the differentiated.*? Therefore, the qualifiedly unified needs the 
absolutely Unified, and that which is with another requires that which is by 
itself, and that which exists through participation requires that which exists 
through subsistence.“* For, in fact, intellect, being self-constituting, produces 
itself as unified and differentiated at once; therefore it functions as both. And 
therefore in terms of its nature as unified, the intellect will be produced from 
the absolutely Unified, or that which is solely unified. And before the unified 
that reflects specific forms there is that which is uncircumscribed, that is, 
undifferentiated into forms; [which is] what we are now calling the Unified, 
which the wise call Being, since it contains the many in one aggregation that 
subsists prior to the many. 
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Chapter 21. Being Is Not the First Principle 


ΕΒ Here Damascius takes up a classic discussion in Neoplatonist literature, again citing 
what are fairly conventional arguments to make a very general case for the primacy of 
the One over the principle of Being or intellect. Damascius is now sketching a rough 
argument that derives from Proclus, ET Proposition 1, “every multiplicity in some way 
participates unity,” and ultimately from Plotinus’ more radical arguments against intel- 
lect as first principle, especially at the end of Ennead VI.9.1, where Plotinus argues that 
intellect cannot be the first principle, since it includes both knower and known, and 
since it contains the multiplicity of all the forms. Plotinus’ task was the more daunting 
because in forging these arguments against intellect/Being as first principle, he was 
arguing against the Middle Platonist tradition that saw forms as contents of the divine 
mind. Damascius relies on the proof for ET Proposition 1, where Proclus argues, “a 
manifold which in no way participates in a unity, neither as a whole nor in respect of its 
parts severally, will be infinite in every way and in respect of every part.” Ml 


(154) Stopping here, let us catch our breath and consider whether Being is that 
principle of all things that we are after. For what is there that does not partici- 
pate in Being? Just when something exists it is [already] stationed beneath Being 
itself. Now if the Unified were Being, then Being would be second after the 
One, since only after participating in the One did the Unified arise. In general, 
if we conceive of the One as different from Being [there are two possibilities]: 
if Being is prior to the One, it will not participate in the One. In this case, there 
will then be only the many, and at that, an indefinitely* indefinite many. If the 
One is with Being, and Being is with the One, and they are similarly ranked or 
arise as mutually distinguished from each other, there will then be two princi- 
ples, and the already mentioned absurdity will result, that they will participate 
reciprocally in each other, and there will be two elements or parts of something 
else that comprises both of them, and what will bring them into relation with 
each other? For if the One has made Being one with itself, in as much as it is 
one—for this might be said—the One will have its activity before Being, in 
order that Being might also attain an appellation and revert [to the One]. There- 
fore the One is by itself and is self-complete before Being. In addition the sim- 
pler is before the composite. So either [the One and Being] are equally simple, 
or then there are two principles, or one principle from two, and this will be 
a composite. Therefore the simple must be before this [composite] and be 
entirely without composition, namely, the One or, at least, not not one. If it is 
not one, it will be many or nothing. But the nothing if it signifies the entirely 
empty set, would be without meaning. If it is the Ineffable, that is not even 
simple. And if it is many (155), it is not simple. The simple (ἁπλοῦν) wishes to 
be without multiplicity (ἄπολυ) because it is bereft of the many. In general, it is 
altogether impossible to conceive of anything simpler than the One. In every- 
way, therefore, the One is before Being. 
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But in order to progress from these arguments, and in order to complete 
the ascent, having ascended to the Unified, whatever it is called, [as long as it is 
understood that] it is entirely Unified, from this we must ascend to the One, 
[that is] from that which participates to that which is participated. 


Chapter 22. The One as the First Principle 


ΒΕ Here Damascius switches abruptly to an argument for the One as first principle 
based on the authority of key texts in the Neoplatonist exegesis of Plato’s metaphysics, 
that is, the first hypothesis of the Parmenides and Republic 509b. For Damascius, Pla- 
to’s Parmenides starts, not with the first principle—that is, not with the Ineffable, which 
cannot after all be the subject of a discourse such as the Parmenides—but with the One 
as the principle of all things. Since the Ineffable is not a principle that can be presented 
in terms of any metaphysical scheme, Damascius is able to rely on the textual authority 
of Plato without violating the strictures he has previously enunciated in chapter 1, 
above. Ml 


The One is the principle of all things. Plato as well, after he ascended to this, 
required no other principle in his dialogues. For that other is the ineffable prin- 
ciple, but it is not the principle of rational discourse or of cognitions. For nei- 
ther is it the principle of lives, of beings, nor of ones, but it is the principle of 
all things in an absolute way, stationed beyond all apprehension. And therefore 
Plato indicated nothing about this principle, but instead starting from the 
One, he proceeded to the negation of all other things except the One itself. 
Indeed, he ultimately denied its being one,”” but did not deny the One. Moreo- 
ver, he denied this denial but not the One, and he denied the name and the 
conception and all knowledge of it, and why ought we to elaborate?** [He 
denied] Being as a whole and in its entirety, whether [Being] is the Unified or 
the unitary,” or if you wish, the two principles consisting in the indefinite and 
limit,” and yet that which is beyond all these things, the One, he never in any 
way denied. And that is why in the Sophist he designates it as One before 
Being,” and in the Republic, as the Good beyond every essence.” Still, the One 
alone was never rejected [in the philosophy of Plato]. 

(156) Either [the One] is knowable and expressible or else it is unknowa- 
ble and ineffable, or in some ways it is knowable and expressible but in others 
not. One could indicate its nature through negations, but through affirmation 
it is ineffable. And again by means of the simplicity of knowledge it can be 
known, or intuited, but it is unknowable through any synthesis, and therefore 
it cannot even be grasped by negation. In general, to the extent that it is pos- 
ited as one, to this extent it must also be assigned a rank among all the other 
principles that are posited in any way, since it is the summit of those things 
that subsist in terms of a hierarchy. Nevertheless, a great deal of the ineffable 
and the unknowable and the nonrelative and what is without place® are in [the 
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One] yet with a trace of the opposite of [what is referred to by these designa- 
tions,] though the former prove higher ranking. But what is free from oppo- 
sites and prior to mixture subsists everywhere prior to [qualified states] as the 
unmixed. 

Now, either the superior predicates are in the One through subsistence— 
yet in that case, how shall their opposites simultaneously be present in the 
One?—or else they are present through participation, and in that case, they 
arrive from another source, from the first that itself is such a nature. Thus 
before the One there is the absolutely simple and ineffable, which cannot be 
the object of hypothesis, and which is nonrelative and inconceivable in every 
way. It is indeed to this [the Ineffable] that this ascent through discursive ration- 
ality has hastened, traversing through the most manifest principles yet omit- 
ting none of the intermediate principles that lie between the transcendent and 
the lowest [manifestations of reality]. 

(I 5'7) In the previous [discussion] we progressed by means of character- 
istics. But we have not yet indicated the vastness, perfect completion, and 
all-inclusiveness that belong to the first principles, that is, to the Unified, the 
One, and the Ineffable. Therefore, we must also traverse this method as far as 
possible. 


Chapter 23. Third Method of Ascent: The World as First Principle 


ΕΒ Here Damascius works within the tradition of cosmology, principally that of Plato’s 
Timaeus and of Aristotle’s De caelo. Damascius quotes Timaeus 5401 and assumes, along 
with Plato, that the universe as a whole is divine. “Applying this entire train of reasoning 
to the god that was yet to be, the eternal god made it smooth and even all over, equal 
from the center, a whole and complete body itself, but also made up of complete bodies. 
In the center he set a soul, which he extended throughout the whole body, and with 
which he then covered the body outside. And he set it to turn in a circle, a single solitary 
universe, whose very excellence enables it to keep its own company without requiring 
anything else. For its knowledge of and friendship with itself is enough. All this, then, 
explains why this world which he begat is itself a blessed god” (Timaeus 34a-b Jowett 
translation). 

Although this is the basis of Damascius’ discussion of the cosmos as living deity, 
he also introduces some Neoplatonist elaborations of the Timaeus conception, elabora- 
tions that suggested themselves to the Neoplatonists because of Plato’s assertion that 
the universe, itself a god, is modeled after something he calls “the perfect living being” 
(Timaeus 39e).This tradition emerges already in Plotinus, Ennead V.8.4. There Plotinus 
conceives of the cosmos, not exactly as the visible world but rather as a cosmic life that 
is characterized by bliss and radiance, as if it were a cosmic dream. Damascius dis- 
cusses the idea of divine or heavenly pleasures, pleasures belonging to the gods, at 
Philebus 209-210, corroborating what he says here about the possibility of a cosmic 
irrational soul. Ε 
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Therefore let us take up in its turn the first completely perfect [being], which 
the gods themselves have rendered available even to perception, for the pur- 
pose of indicating its hidden and intelligible and unified and ineffable perfec- 
tion. This cosmos is a complete world made of complete [parts],°* as we see, 
and what we see is its visible aspect. And yet what belongs to us belongs in a 
prior way to the cosmos. Surely that world could by no means possess the infe- 
rior element that belongs to us, namely the corporeal, or whatever it is that 
serves as a substrate to the corporeal (the corporeal does not have an independ- 
ent existence, but it arises in a substrate) but not also possess what is superior 
[in us], since it is of course more complete than we are. 

It will possess, therefore, a nature that is appropriate to that world, not the 
nature that moves [in a linear direction] up or down, but one that moves with a 
cyclical motion, for this kind of motion is natural to that [kind of everlasting 
being].°° And therefore it will also have the life that is superior to this life, that 
is, a vegetative life that will not by any means grow or feed or reproduce like 
offspring that arise and perish attended by increase or diminution (unless 
there is some other manner of reproduction, on which here it is not necessary 
to digress); instead, that life [will be] steadfast and accomplish its native full- 
ness and growth through form and number, not that it will grow, but that it will 
be already wholly grown, (I 58) and still its generation will be of its native illu- 
minations, a generation that has already given birth to them, and it is this activ- 
ity that will constitute the analogue of creating and maintaining offspring in 
that world. 

And so it will also possess the irrational soul and not just the soul that is 
capable of sensation, as they say,” but also heavenly or divine imagination that 
possesses the objects of sensation within itself, and is ever in good order.”’ 
Moreover, it will also have the appetitive soul, which is emotional or appetitive 
there in a different way: the appetitive because its well-being depends on a divine 
ease and because it always enjoys the stable [pleasure] that belongs to it as a liv- 
ing being, while it is spirited because it rejoices in the perfection and sanctity of 
the transcendence that belongs naturally to the universal living being.* 

Now if the human being is a rational animal, and if the animal depends on 
the rational soul, it is by all means true that the world is such an animal, though 
to a much greater extent. The world therefore also moves by means of the self- 
moving cause that disposes [the world order] truly. Therefore the world moves 
not just with natural, but also with voluntary circular motion, which is clearly 
ever in its station and thus never is deprived of its native borne. For this, too, is 
what the science of astronomical observation reports, that is, the science of the 
revolution of the cosmos. 

Therefore, let it be the automotive activity, manifesting its effects in differ- 
ent venues, that is responsible for the ever-returning circular motion that 
undergoes its characteristic changes of position, but as for the facts that this 
motion is always the same, taking place in the same place, around the same 
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center and with the same relative position,” is absolutely without deviation, 
occurs in that which does deviate, is unchanging in the midst of that which 
does change, (I 59) and is still in the midst of what is in motion, what makes 
these available to the universe? 

[It is not the soul, for] the selfmoving soul brings about its activities as 
subject to change, since it both moves and is moved. Whence is the origin of 
the immobility that belongs to this world? If the world is sempeternal,” then 
the source of its immobility is that which is always and absolutely unmoved, 
whereas if it is simply the longest-lived living being (for let us assume this for 
the moment, from what is available from the sensible” evidence) its source is 
what, in the course of this same time, remains as it is constantly without 
change, cycling back and forth to the same position from the same position, in 
one pattern and one order. In this amount of time how has it suffered no change 
or alteration, unless it was united to a cause that was also entirely unchanging? 
Therefore, the self-moving depends in all circumstances on the immobile, 
which provides the universe with its native order and with immobile life. 


Chapter 24. The Unmanifest Diacosm Is Not the First Principle 


ΕΒ This chapter surveys the entire series that Damascius elaborates according to the first 
method of ascent, moving rapidly from the soul of the all to the unmoved mover (intel- 
lect), to the unmanifest diacosm, to the One itself, and thence to the Ineffable. These 
preliminary chapters serve as preview of the entire contents of the treatise as a whole. In 
this chapter, Damascius touches on key doctrinal points in the elaboration of the dynamic 
relationships between the first principles, though he does so in a highly compressed man- 
ner. In particular, here he touches on the topic of the unmanifest diacosm, or supermun- 
dane abyss, a topic that he returns to in chapter 113, toward the end of the treatise. Ml 


But as for the soul of the all, since it is the first of the encosmic deities, it is 
always perfect and always blessed. But it could not possess this nature from 
itself (since it is this nature that supports that which is subject to change), but 
rather it participates in the immobile cause that is seated before it. For if the 
soul of the all were in the state of being ordered and commensurate with itself, 
just insofar as it was self-moving, then the human soul as well might also be in 
aconstant state of perfection, since it is self-moving, and it is also immortal and 
ever moving, and yet it is not without change with respect to its activities, which 
constantly change, given its great distance from that which is unmoved. 
If, nevertheless, one demonstrates that in general the immobile is before the 
self-moved, it is necessary also for the cosmic (1 60) immobile to be before the 
cosmic self-moved, whereas the immobile belongs to the unchanging dispenser 
of order that is prior to universe, just as there is also the unique and appropri- 
ate immobile [cause] that belongs to each divine living being. 
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So that we may not waste our time in matters that invite so many specula- 
tions, we shall assume that the universal immobile is prior to the universal 
selfmover. For it cannot be that while the inferior is perfect, the superior is 
only partial. Therefore the immobile cosmos is prior to the self-moving. And by 
the same argument, the unified and concentrated world is before the differenti- 
ated world, since this world is all things in a unified state that the fully multiple 
or immobile world (as it is now being referred to) is by virtue of differentiation. 
Indeed, this world is still more things, as many as it would be possible to 
name. 

From this hidden diacosm,™ we ascend to the One itself. Do not under- 
stand the One as the least, nor as any characteristic, as for example, one form, 
or one intellect, or one divinity, or many, or even all gods as one god, but rather 
understand it as a one that is all-great, the One itself without qualification. 
It embraces all things that are derived from it, or rather is all of those as the 
One that is before all things. This world is more ungraspable than the so-called 
hidden world, since it cannot even be called a world, but rather the One before 
all worlds, and it embraces all things in its perfectly unique simplicity. 

(I 61) Since that is the nature of the One’s greatness, we must think of the 
Ineffable in this way, as at once the one container of all things, but also as inef- 
fable to the extent that it is not One, not a container, and not even ineffable. But 
concerning such a nature, indeed, our cowardice in speaking finds its limit, 
imploring as it does pardon from the gods for the recklessness that skirts the 
danger of [trying to express the Ineffable]. 
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PART TWO 


On the One 
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Section III. On the One 


and on Knowledge 
of the One 


Chapter 25. Is There a Principle That Mediates between 
the One and the Ineffable? 


Mi In this chapter, Damascius proceeds first by demonstration, then by 
analogy, and finally by negation, to examine the possibility of the One’s 
functioning as an object of knowledge. In the conclusion to the chapter, he 
introduces the method of unitary knowledge, or as he also terms it, the 
concentration of all knowledge. At this point in the argument, Damascius 
does not fully explicate the theoretical concomitants of this method, though 
later, especially in chapters 105-108, he discusses the supermundane abyss, 
unified substance, and the intellect in light of Iamblichus’ view, that at root, 
the identity of the Intellect is the One. 


(I 62) Again, let us initiate our inquiry concerning the One from still 
another premise, and ask whether the One must be situated after that 
which is completely Ineffable or whether, as in the case of other 
intervals, something should be placed in between the Ineffable and 
the expressible. In a certain way, the Ineffable is negative—I say in a 
certain way not because it is at all positive, but because this name or 
reality is not denial or attribution but complete removal, though the 
removal does not mean that it is not something, since “not 
something” is among things, nor is this removal itself anything at all. 
If we define the term “Ineffable” so that it is not even a term, all that 
is prior to the One then has such a nature because we can have no 
conception concerning what is beyond the One. And yet if this is the 
first thing that can be conceived in any way at all, why do we seek for 
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more things that are prior to the Ineffable, where there are neither this more 
nor the One? When dealing with the Ineffable, we must rid ourselves of our 
own hyperactive doubt and helplessness, and go back to our search for the One, 
to see whether it is capable of expression in language at all, or whether it must 
be sought as something in between the Ineffable and that which is capable of 
expression. 

Much has been said above concerning the nature of the One, of necessity, 
owing to the principle that is even beyond this. For [only by] attaching to the 
One can we attempt to (I 63) speak concerning that to which attachment is not 
possible. But nevertheless it is time to develop our principal doctrine concern- 
ing the One. This, in fact, must be studied before all, namely, whether the One 
is in any way knowable or whether it is entirely unknowable. 

[First argument for the knowability of the One:]: if we are able to dispose 
ourselves for the resolution of reality! from the lowest levels back up to the 
simplest or to the most encompassing of all, [namely,] to that which it is only 
possible to conceive as the One, then it is entirely clear that we do know this 
about the One, and a fortiori, we know that a higher form of knowledge [than 
the knowledge belonging to us] attains to the One. 

The second [positive argument for knowledge of the One]: if we conceptu- 
alize the One as a distinct reality and the many as distinct from and opposed to 
the One, we then have a conception of the One. For example, if the one we have 
in mind exists on the level of Form, can we then also conceive the uncircum- 
scribed One that is prior to the forms, as for example the all-One,” which exists 
at the level of the absolutely simple.’ [Another argument for knowledge of the 
One: given that] each of the forms is also a one that is, though it is not the same 
to be one and to be a form, (just as Being and One are not the same) we can 
compress each of these, as we bring together the forms into one form that 
consists in the uncircumscribed essence of the intellect, just as [we compress] 
the real beings into the single undifferentiated unity of Being, and again [we 
compress] the ones into the single unity of the One. And just as you make one 
point by synthesizing [an] indefinite [number of] points, so by gathering the 
indefinite [number] of ones together, you make the [One] that is the most 
comprehensive of all ones.* 

Moreover, it is necessary that all that is available for our thought be either the 
many that do not participate in the One, in which case, the many will not cease 
from becoming indefinitely plural, and consequently, it will not even be possible 
for us to conceive (I 64) them at all, or the many as participating in the One and 
thus the One also will become an object of knowledge simultaneously with the 
realization of the many, since it halts the dispersal of the many into infinity, or 
else [it is necessary that] that be available as the sole One in a way that is as dis- 
tinct as possible from the thought of the many. And even if it is not easy to detach 
ourselves from the many entirely, we are brought closer to the One, and we nev- 
ertheless can succeed in purifying our own conception concerning it. 
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As for knowledge, either it comes about through [intellectual] intuition,® or 
[progressively] by means of syllogism, which is a kind of weak vision and con- 
sists in a dim view from far away,’ and rests on the necessity of logic; or else 
[knowledge arises] in accordance with a spurious reasoning’ and does not even 
achieve contact from afar, but is simply a thinking about something on the 
basis of other thoughts, which is, for example, also the way we are accustomed 
to thinking about matter or depravation and non-being in general. So if this is 
a particular method of knowledge, perhaps we can know the One beyond all 
things in this way, as Plato informs us, as when he sometimes brings us near 
by analogy to that which transcends essence, and sometimes reveals that nature 
to us by means of negations, the nature that, in the end, he denies is, but is 
instead One, unique, without participation in Being.* From this nature Being 
arises. And since name, definition, opinion and knowledge are [all relative to] 
Being, he removes these, too.” If intellection is of the intelligible, and this is the 
real, intellection also must be removed because it is composite and cannot 
accord with the absolute. 

(I 65) If there is a unitary knowledge, such as the gods have, a cognition 
that accords with the One and is beyond the Unified, this knowledge will con- 
verge with the One in an intuition, whereas the duller sort of thought, such as 
our own thought, will attempt to grasp the One by means of a false conception. 
But if ever we too attain an intuition, it will be when, as Plato says, we lift the 
eye of our soul in its direction,’° and cast the very flower"' of the cognition that 
belongs to us and is uniform with the One. But that Plato posits the One as 
knowable, he clarified by calling it the greatest study,’* and in the Sophist as 
well, by representing it as before Being, confining his demonstration to the sole 
conception of the One.” 

Apart from these considerations, if there is a unitary cognition, as the ora- 
cles reveal,’* then just as the knowledge [whose object is the] many beings is 
divided [among these] can be compressed into a single conception of the 
One-Being, so also can we compress the knowledge that is parceled out among 
the many unified beings that are available for knowledge. Clearly we correlate 
unitary knowledge and the unitary object of knowledge; for surely deity, insofar 
as it is participated, will not know other things, and yet be ignorant of itself, or 
know itself only in terms of Being, but not also in terms of the One, especially 
[when it knows] by means of that unified intellection that the deity has in itself. 
(I 66) For, in fact, the intellect on which [individual intellects] depend has the 
same relationship [to others] as has that which is prior to intellect [with Intel- 
lect]. Therefore it knows itself, but it is the One, and hence it will know the One. 
And in general, just as the intellectual is twofold, so we affirm that the intelligi- 
ble is twofold, with one aspect that is unified, another that is unitary, one aspect 
that is beyond substance, and one aspect that shares substantial being. The 
intelligible is that which is knowable by means of intellection, and therefore 
the unitary is knowable, and therefore a certain one is knowable, and there are 
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therefore many unitary realities that can be known. And what I just now 
sketched, I will state: let the there be a concentration of these many distinct 
forms of knowledge into a single, complete knowledge that [apprehends] the 
complete One, which is the simple concentration of the many henads.”” 

And let us say further, that if a particular one is knowable, then the nature 
of the One is not such that it refuses all knowledge. As therefore absolute form 
is knowable, because this particular form is knowable as well, and absolute 
Being, because this particular being is knowable, so also the absolute One 
would be knowable, because this [one] is knowable. In fact, in each case if there 
is something that belongs to a class then it does so insofar as it is amember of 
that class, as for example, a certain form is such but only as Form, and a par- 
ticular being such, but only as Being, and a particular one is such, but only as 
One. If the compression [of knowledge] transcends us, because we have been 
dispersed in the war of the Titans,'® what wonder? For we do not even know the 
forms in the intellect, as Plato himself says in the Epistles,'’ but nevertheless, 
we think that we are correct in ascertaining many things about (I 67) them, 
though our contact with them is not unmediated, but through, so to speak, 
transparent bodies, that is, forms that awaken themselves in us.'* 

Moreover, surely the knowable originates from the One, as the philoso- 
phers tell us (for all things come from the gods, they say), and as we shall 
demonstrate shortly, when we come to this topic.'? Consequently, the first 
object of knowledge can be found among the gods, since the first knower is 
found there too; where one member of relative term is, there too the other rela- 
tive belongs inherently. Thus if the first object of knowledge is one, then the 
first One must be an object of knowledge, since among the real beings, the first 
object of knowledge is itself the first intelligible reality. 

The absolute One is, after all, the all-One. The all-One is not some one, 
but rather it is [the] One as all, as Linos and Pythagoras” say, and hence it is 
also knowable. For the knowable is also one among all things, and therefore 
this, [the knowable] is anticipated in the One. It is from these and similar 
considerations that one might assume that the One before all things is itself 
knowable.” 


Chapter 26. The One Cannot Be Known 


ΕΒ In this chapter, Damascius disabuses the reader of the notion that any form of argu- 
ment, whether by analogy, negation, logic, or based on intellectual intuition, can dem- 
onstrate that the One is knowable. At the heart of the chapter lies a deeper argument, 
based on a discussion of Plato’s analogy of the sun and the form of the Good at Republic 
VI 508. For Damascius, the One cannot be known, since (if we are to take seriously 
Plato’s equation of the sun with the Good, which Damascius then transposes to the 
One) it is that by which all is known. In the final section of the chapter, Damascius tries 
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to show that the henads (or primary triad variously conceived as the Unified, as Being, 
as the all-One) are actually the objects of an argument or method of knowledge based on 
the simplification or concentration of intellect, rather than the One itself. 


(I 68) Then again, someone might call the doctrine [of the One’s knowability] 
into question after examining the preceding arguments, of which [we shall 
treat] first the last mentioned: if the One is all things, why would it be knowable 
rather than unknowable? In fact, there the unknowable is first. Even this, the 
unknowable, is a certain one among the things that come after the One, since 
it is logically opposed to the knowable and is a one among the multiplicity, 
whereas that which is beyond even the One is neither knowable or unknowa- 
ble. Therefore the One is unknowable, at least in the terms of this kind of argu- 
ment. Moreover, if [the One] is the first to spring out of the Ineffable, clearly it 
is least distant from the Ineffable and is still overshadowed by the unknowabil- 
ity of that. 

Moreover, if as the One it is all things, then nothing in it can be separate; 
therefore it is neither knowable nor unknowable, but as One it is simply all and 
One. If, because it is all things, it is knowable for this reason, then it will turn 
out to be capable of knowledge as well; this too is one among all things. And yet 
what could it know? It could not know what came before it, for that is by no 
means knowable. Nor could it know itself. For then it will possess a duality in 
reverting on itself and so no longer be one, and in addition, that which is prior 
to all act and potential will be engaged in act; for [act and potential] arise be- 
cause of their differentiation from substance, but what is above all differentia- 
tion is just this One alone. But neither will it know what comes after it. For it 
will both be engaged in actualization (I 69), and its actualization will be di- 
rected toward the inferior, and this, though it is the first of all actualizations, 
although even in the lower world the first knowledge is of what is higher, and 
the second is of the thing itself, and third, of that which comes after itself. 

Another consideration is that, if a certain one is knowable, it is insofar as 
itis a “certain” one, but not as the the absolute One. Let there be knowledge of 
the Unified as the intellectual, or the vital, or as the super substantial one that 
illuminates Being; still, the absolute One is beyond these as well. 

Hence both the arguments taken from compression and those taken from 
the analogy of Being lead to this One that is seated above Being. For just as 
Being is the first intelligible among beings, so also the supersubstantial One is 
the first intelligible among supersubstantial beings. Therefore that which tran- 
scends [them] would be unknowable. As for that spurious argument taken 
from negation and from analogy, as well as the syllogism which forces its 
conclusion through logical necessity, [to the effect] that someone knows what 
he does not know—all of these belong to the thought that walks on the void, 
[a thought that claims] that it knows some things on the basis of others. 
In general, (I 70) if someone does not know the simple term, he cannot know 
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the entire premise, and therefore cannot know the complete syllogism. Anal- 
ogy, too, can treat things that have no being whatsoever, as for example:” what 
the sun is to the seen and the seer, the One is to the knower and the known. We 
know the sun but we do not know the One, and the negative statement takes 
away what we know, but what it allows we do not know. Thus even Plato does 
not think that the One is completely knowable. First in the Parmenides he says: 
“therefore it is not known,” thereby removing knowledge [of the One] 
altogether.”’ Also in the Republic, although he appears to make it knowable, 
nevertheless, he says that the knower and known require the light in order to 
be illuminated by light.”* But [the knower] grasps” the object of knowledge, 
which becomes so to speak transparent upon its illumination. In fact, the object 
known acts upon the knower, as if it awakened it toward its native act. And so, 
if the One is knowable, it must be illuminated by the light [of knowledge]. And 
yet, how could its own light illuminate the One? It is from the One that the light 
of truth in those [objects that come to be known] emanates. 

Now our thought, in attempting to grasp the One, tries to get hold of it as 
already determined with respect to all other things, and this is why (I'71) thought 
imparts [to the One] its grasp of plurality, so that even if we compress our 
thoughts, we still proceed upon the very same conception that is opposed to 
plurality, whereas our thought ought to [conceive] the One as without opposi- 
tion, and as a single entirely perfect reality. Moreover, compression [of thought] 
toward the Unified or toward the all as one is not adequate to the one so con- 
ceived, since Being, too, is all things at the level of the Unified, and since the 
simplest absolute is what is prior to and just adjacent to the plurality (which is 
why the nonmultiple is called the single), whereas the One transcends the plu- 
rality of henads, since distinction arises after it.”° Just as, among the unified 
beings, that which is completely unified and undifferentiated is the most sim- 
ple, so too the simplest of the ones is that which in its unity transcends Being, 
and is unified as a unity, if one is permitted to put it this way. But that which is 
called One without qualification is also beyond this simplification, so that even 
the ultimate result of that simplification would be Being, which we can call the 
Unified. 


Chapter 27. Cognitive Reversion Does Not Bring 
about Knowledge of the One 


® Again, this chapter anticipates major themes in the treatise as a whole. Damascius 
gives several arguments against knowledge of the One based on a more general 
critique of knowledge, a topic that he explores more fully in chapter 97 below. For the 
sake of this argument, Damascius defines knowledge as a kind of reversion (cognitive 
reversion, in keeping with the Iamblichean differentiation between three kinds of 
reversion, vital, ontic, and cognitive). But the separation between knower and known 
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entailed by knowledge is impossible if the One is the object of knowledge. More gen- 
erally, Damascius briefly considers the possibility of any differentiations arising in the 
One. Again, the question of the origination of multiplicity, duality, or differentiation 
within the One is a much larger question that Damascius treats at length throughout 
the treatise. Ml 


It is worth considering if perhaps even the Unified is not knowable, either. For 
the knowable is compressed in the Unified and forms a composite with all 
other things in a state that is without differentiation, so that all is together and 
there is one composite consisting in the totality, but the known, at least insofar 
as it is manifest in itself, is not yet a [discernable] certain one. 

So much then, for the puzzles that develop from the preceding arguments 
[to the effect that the One is knowable]. But let us consider the question at hand 
quite apart from the preceding, and try to say if the absolute One is knowable. 
If, therefore, the One is just the One in itself and not another member of the 
totality, (I 72) either through participation (because there is nothing prior to it) 
or through subsistence (because it is one), or through causation (because it 
could not contain any cause of any of the things that arise from it, since there 
is nothing in it other than the One), how shall we say that it is also knowable? 
For neither is it the same thing to be knowable and to be one, nor if it is another 
thing, is it still one. It if is knowable, then it is so either by means of participa- 
tion, and then that which is knowable by virtue of subsistence will be before it; 
or else it is knowable by virtue of its causality, and so it is not yet knowable, but 
rather the knowable will be after it and from it; or else it is knowable according 
to subsistence, but it is not the One that is by virtue of subsistence, but rather 
the combination will be One-knowable, so that it will turn out to be one by 
virtue of participation, if that which subsides as its own being is in the combi- 
nation [of the two]. 

Moreover, if that One is the totality and if all is One as Linos and 
Pythagoras” maintained, and the totality cannot be a particular, but the know- 
able can be a particular, the conclusion is clear, namely, that the totality is not 
knowable. 

Further, the knowable is an object of longing on the part of the knower. 
Therefore, knowledge is the reversion of the knower toward the known, and 
every reversion involves contact. The effect is joined to the cause either through 
knowledge or life or being. Prior to intellectual reversion is (I 73) vital rever- 
sion, and prior to the latter is substantial reversion, and prior to these differen- 
tiations is simple reversion and contact, and the latter is either the same thing 
as simple knowledge or, more true, union is even prior to this, since the One is 
before intellect and life and substance (and [here] I include unified substance). 
Union is therefore beyond any kind of knowledge. Therefore, that which reverts 
toward the One does not do so as knower or as known, but as the One to the 
One by means of union and not through knowledge. Now it ought to have been 
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necessary to revert to the first by means of the first form of reversion, but cog- 
nitive [reversion] is not the first, rather it is the last, that is the third, or rather 
[it ought to have been necessary to revert by means of {πε} kind of reversion 
which is common to all three kinds. Or, rather, it is even prior to the common 
reversion. 

The following question also merits investigation—whether or not it is 
possible to come into contact with the One by means of reversion; for it is not 
possible for something to proceed from the One, so that it might then revert 
after its procession. How could it proceed if it has not yet been distinguished? 
How could something be distinguished from the One, and not thereby be dis- 
persed into non-being? Whatever transgresses the [boundaries of] the One is 
nothing. If each thing [that proceeds] becomes one and not-one, in order that 
the not-one remain and not be scattered into nothing, in as much as it still 
(I '74) enclosed by the One, then insofar as it with the One it is the One, or 
rather it, as the One, does not even proceed from the One. Nor does it proceed 
as the not-one, since the One ever anticipates the differentiation of the not-one 
prior ever [to its arising], so that it does not even revert toward the One, from 
which it does not proceed. 

Further, that which is distinct is distinct from something that has become 
distinct, as one thing is different from something different from it. Now if 
something reverts, it already is distinct to the extent that it reverts, and the One 
also is therefore distinct from [that which reverts to it], and so it undergoes a 
division, and so is not only One, but also rather something distinct [from the 
One]. Therefore it is not-one. But then what could the cause for the distinction 
be? Perhaps it is the One itself. But how the One could be the cause of division 
is difficult even to imagine, since the One is the cause of unity, but plurality is 
the cause of distinctions or what at any [given] time is other (but this is a topic 
for another occasion). And if the One is not the cause, something else might 
bring about distinctions in it, and this again would either be prior to the One, 
which is absurd, for then that which brings about distinctions is prior to the 
principle that unifies, (1 75) and the inferior prior to the superior, or else it is 
after the One. And yet how can the cause be affected by the effect (the caused)? 
As what does that which is after the One proceed? The argument risks being 
overturned on the same internal contradiction, namely, that every procession 
constitutes a distinction and also seeks a cause for this distinction as always 
mediating it, and so on ad infinitum. Therefore, it is not the case that some- 
thing can proceed from the One, nor can procession originate from the One, 
but rather procession must arise after this first principle, which also serves to 
distinguish itself from the things that arise subsequently to itself, and again to 
distinguish those things from itself, while once more the One will become one 
with its subsequent elements, and they will not allow of being distinguished 
from it. So if nothing proceeds from the One, neither therefore does anything 
revert to it. Afortiori there is no [reversion] by means of knowledge, that is, as 
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a knower [reverting] to the known. For these remain in the greatest distinction 
with respect to one another. And yet if there is some distinction from the One, 
however dimly conceived, it must be this distinction brought about by the first 
procession; surely, therefore, such a great distinction from the One will not 
arise, a distinction that necessitates reversion by means of knowledge. 

So much for arguments denying the possibility of return to the One by 
means of knowledge. Who then could adjudicate the arguments that clash with 
each other about matters of such consequence? The gods themselves know the 
most certain truth regarding them. But nevertheless we too must make an 
effort to accomplish (I 76) the labor pains of our questions to the extent that 
divine providence provides for the truth being sought—that, and our own 


ability. 


Chapter 28. Excursus on Multiplicity 


ΕΒ In this chapter, Damascius discusses the problem of multiplicity as such, that is, 
how the One can be the origin of the differentiated world that apparently is separate 
from unity. In part, the solution that Damascius proposes relies on the opposition 
between multiplicity and unity not obtaining in the One itself. The illustration of this 
solution verges on a doctrine of illusion, as in Damascius’ metaphor of sunlight and 
eye disease, where the damaged eye is meant to represent the (faulty) belief that indi- 
viduals are to be regarded as separate realties in some ultimate way, apart from the 
reality of the One. In addition, Damascius hints at a doctrine of the henads, which 
suggests a solution according to which the apparently diverse characteristics of being 
can be traced ultimately to the immanent One, that is, to the One in its aspect as the 
Good, source, and goal of all being. Damascius’ treatment of the henads in this chapter 
is not systematic, but several parts of the doctrine emerge. The henads (here he does 
not call them henads, but rather Ones and gods) are related to the procession of char- 
acteristics from the realm of the Unified into the more particular domains. For compar- 
ison, readers can refer to Proclus’ ET, Propositions 113-166. In particular, Proposition 
145 outlines some of the features that Damascius’ account below shares with Proclus, 
when it states, “the distinctive character of any divine order travels through all the 
derivative existents and bestows itself upon all the inferior kinds.” Despite the similar- 
ities in their explanations of the functioning of the henads or gods, Damascius does not 
use the term henad and speaks instead of a processive being, or of the One that is 
conditioned by a given characteristic. Il 


What the procession is from the One to that which follows upon the One, how 
it is accomplished, and how might one evade the puzzles that arise with respect 
to it—we shall discuss these topics shortly.” Now, however, we take up [only] so 
much, namely, that all things are after the One, for the One is not isolated, but 
after it follow plurality and difference. And that the latter are not the One is 
obvious. As a result, plurality and difference are discriminated from it, if not 
insofar as each thing is One, at least to the extent that each is not one. Yet this 
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very “not one” is not a negative statement, but a positing of that which is in 
addition to the One. For this “not-one” is nevertheless One, but not insofar as 
it is not one or in addition to the One, but because not even this “not-one” can 
stand apart from the One insofar as it remains rooted in the One, and because 
even this “not-one” is on account of the One. And therefore for the person who 
looks into this question, the “not-one” is discriminated from the One by means 
of its own nature, the nature that belongs to what is “not-one,” whereas the One 
keeps to itself and does not depart from itself, not even to this extent; since 
even the “not-one,” that is, whatever is in addition to the One, nevertheless is 
the One through participation because of its arising as that which is “not-one.” 
Therefore, the [“not-one”] brings about that it is “not-one,” but the One itself 
also renders it One, by effecting the disappearance of the differentiation 
between itself [and the not one] by means of its unity. Therefore the “not-one” 
is distinguished from the One, because it arises as “not-one,” but the One 
cannot be distinguished from the “not-one,” however the distinction arises, 
because it nevertheless makes [the “not-one”] One. So far (1 77) does the One 
not admit of being subject to distinction, that it does not even detach itself from 
that which it excludes, but it has pre-anticipated the subsistence that introduces 
distinction that belongs to the “not -one” before [the differentiation arises], by 
means of its unifying participation. No such nature could arise without the 
One, so that participation comes to include subsistence, which means that 
unity includes differentiation. But it is not this that surprises us, nor does it 
cause us to disbelieve what has been said, if we conceive the nature of the One 
as capable neither of creating nor suffering distinction. 

Let us, then, examine the same question also by taking the case of the sun, 
which is the visible guide for truth. The sun can be present to the eye that is 
open yet does not see because of eye disease, just as it can be present to the 
seeing eye, whereas the eye that does not see is not present to the sun owing to 
its native defect. And let us not be afraid of the logical consequences: for such 
logic dictates in the case of things that belong to the same species, that is, cases 
where things that are related either enjoy the same value or the same nature. 
For example, since the form is other than matter, therefore is matter other than 
form? But otherness is a form, so matter cannot be other. And yet form is 
entirely distinct from matter, but the matter is not itself completely distinct; 
rather distinction remains in the form, since it cannot enter into matter. 

(178) So if something is in this way distinct from that which cannot undergo 
distinction, what prevents that which is itself distinct from healing its distinc- 
tion through reversion, so that not only is the One present to it, but also [that 
which is distinct] too can be present to the One? Obviously [the reversion 
depends on] the degree of distinction, that is, according to whether something 
reverts as proximate or distant. For to the extent that any reality is inherently 
[distinct] from the One, it is able to revert in just this way back to the One. And 
just as the One remains without distinction with respect to anything separate 
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from it, so too it remains self-identical with respect to anything reverting back 
upon it, and ultimately it is without distinction, unique of all things. And just 
as, continuing to be the self-same [Onel, it coexists with that which proceeds as 
a certain characteristic, taking on the designation of that [characteristic], as for 
example, a substantial one or a vital one or an intellectual one, and though it 
remains one in itself everywhere, it is designated in the terms of whatever par- 
ticipates in the One (I am not saying at this point that it is divided into the many 
particular features of the gods, but rather I have in mind the absolute One in 
each being that is prior to the particular one, although I nevertheless designate 
the One in the terms of that which is present to it, even if it is without differen- 
tiations and is everywhere the all-One), just so, since it encounters the self-same 
final cause that corresponds to its own differentiation [from the One], each 
thing that proceeds names the One from the perfection that belongs to it there, 
and the One thus becomes thus, namely, whatever it discovers and whatever it 
acquires. Since the One is all things, it is present to each thing as its unique 
root, and to each thing it manifests itself as a unique final cause. For what all 
things are in a divided way, the One is these in the One, not potentially, as one 
might (1 79) imagine, nor yet as the cause of things which have not yet come 
into being, but if one can put it this way, as the real subsistence of real beings, 
a subsistence that is single and is the subsistence of a nature that produces all 
things. Therefore, just as it is present to everything else, so it coexists with that 
which knows as a cognitive one, but it is prior to the knower as the object known, 
not by being either term (knower or known) but by being both as beyond either, 
or to put it more accurately, beyond the union of knower and known. For the 
One is all things not after discrimination but prior to discrimination. 

For in this way it will be all things before all things, not in an imperfect state 
that is in potential, nor yet causally as [if there were] not yet all things, but rather 
all things according to their undifferentiated subsistence, which is not the 
Unified before all things, but rather the super-Unified beyond all things, being 
all things by means of its own unity such as they are and the way that they are as 
they arise in differentiation. The One is all things in the most authentic way. For 
differentiation is what obscures that which is differentiated from the One, 
because of the very nature of differentiation. Instead each thing is more authen- 
tically itself in the one coordinate system of all things, and when it abandons this 
it becomes more fragmentary and inadequate, granted that some particulars are 
more inclined to greater distinction, others to lesser, so that they become mani- 
fest everywhere in different environments. But concerning these [differences], 
we have not the occasion for pursuing a more extensive inquiry. (I 80) 


28.1 All Things Are a Symbol for the One 


Now the One is all things before all things and is known and knower, and it 
is each of the other things, not in the way that I am talking about them, and 
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not in the way that each thing is itself, for these things are all in a state of dif- 
ferentiation, and they are mutually discriminated from each other, but rather 
as One that co-exists with each of the things that are distinct in a manner 
unique to that with which it coexists. For example, the one of humanity is 
more truly humanity and the one of the soul more truly soul, and the one of 
the body is more truly body. And in this way, too, the one of the sun and the 
one of the moon are more truly moon and more truly sun, and yet the One is 
none of these things that have become distinct, than which the One more 
truly is, but rather it is One as seated before each thing. Thus please, if you 
will, refer even the one that coexists with each thing and appears as parceled 
out, to the universal, undivided, absolute One. For perhaps the One is not 
even divided, but remains the same for all things and for each thing as unique 
to it, not divided into it, since the existence of all things in the One does not 
require division. 

Does the One know? No: knowledge belongs to differentiation. So then is 
the One not known? This too is a mark of differentiation, if the following is 
true, namely, that “knows” is opposed to “is known.” None of these predicates 
accords with that, nor yet does the designation “One” accord with that, nor the 
designation “all things.” For these things all imply opposition and they divide 
our consciousness. For if we look at the simple, that is, at the One, we com- 
pletely dissolve the vast and complex totality of the One. And yet if we conceive 
of all things together simultaneously, we obscure the One and the simple. The 
(I 81) reason is that we are ourselves divided and that we focus on discreet char- 
acteristics, and, although we nevertheless yearn for any knowledge of the One, 
we tend to confuse everything, thinking that we might in this way get hold of 
that great nature. Nevertheless by keeping watch over the plurality of all things 
which is [an aspect of the One that] is present together with the confined 
uniqueness of the One, and by taking joy in the simple and the first, with a view 
to the mark of the highest principle, in this way surely we can apply the [desig- 
nation] “One” to that reality as a kind of symbol of its simplicity, as in fact we 
apply the [designation] “all things” as a symbol of its containing all things, 
whereas we can neither conceive or name that which is before or above the One 
and all things. 

Is it surprising, therefore, that we have this experience in regard to the 
One, when even the most distinct knowledge of the One proves to be unitary, a 
knowledge moreover that we cannot apprehend? Yes, and even with regard to 
Being itself, our experience is similar. For in trying to apprehend Being we 
must let go of it, and run after its constituents that are known as limit and the 
unlimited.” Yet even if we think about Being more truthfully, that is, as a uni- 
fied pleroma of all things, then its aspect as all things carries us into multiplic- 
ity and its unified aspect obscures its completeness.”" 

But neither should this cause any wonder, for in fact, in our desire to see 
each of the forms, we chase after their elements, and by searching for the one 
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in the form we nullify its contents. But each form is one and many simultane- 
ously, not one or many in different respects, but entirely such through and 
through. Still, it is impossible for us to grasp the (I 82) form altogether, and we 
should instead be content to approach it accompanied by the division that 
belongs to our own thoughts. 


Chapter 29. Unitary Knowledge 


M® This chapter illustrates what is perhaps unique in the work of Damascius, his use of 
predecessors’ material as a background for an original exposition of contemplative wis- 
dom. In this case, Damascius uses traditional metaphors of the radiant circle (Plotinus), 
sunlight (Plato), and inner sanctuary (Plotinus) in order to illustrate crucial doctrinal 
points as well as to orient the reader. The model of circumference and center illustrates 
how the root of each real being is the Unified, that is, the third henad. As we shall see in 
more detail below, however, for Damascius, the Unified as one of the three henads (and 
following on Iamblichean doctrine) has as its root the One itself. In other words, it 
enjoys a fundamental identity with the One. As a result, Damascius makes clear that the 
experience of knowing the One, or union with the One, is not that of an individual 
knower coming to enjoy contact with the transcendent. The implications of this experi- 
ence are that the true self is not other than the One. Damascius never puts it so clearly 
as when he writes, “we have completely become the light itself, instead of an enlight- 
ened eye.” Perhaps in saying this much, he is taking issue with Proclus’ doctrine of the 
One in us, a stance that suggests that there might be some ultimate differentiation 
between the One and the self. The second part of this chapter (29.1)looks at the matter 
of how this knowledge is achieved and focuses on the effort needed for the ascent to the 
One. Here Damascius invokes Plato Epistle II, 313, insisting that it is just the effort to 
ascertain its nature that prevents us from knowing the One. Damascius suggests that 
Chaldean Oracle fragment 1 as well as the Plato passage teach us to abandon any effort 
to know the One, any activity on our part. Ε 


(I 82.3) Scrambling ever up the steep ascent” into that which is ever less mul- 
tiple, at the same time we become aware in some way, even in our current 
state of division, of that which has a unique form. Thinking [this] division to 
be of no worth in comparison to the flood-like*? apprehension of that, we 
could not even intuit this, unless the trace of this flood-like intellection were 
stirring up something within us, and this is just that light of truth that sud- 
denly** kindles as if from fire sticks rubbed together.*? For as our divided 
conceptions are concentrated and exercised against each other, they resolve 
themselves in that summit that converges into something that is unique and 
simple, as if into a convergence, such as when, in the center of a circle, the 
terminal points of the straight line from the periphery press into the center.*° 
So in this way, although there is division present in us, while we press into the 
unity, a trace of that knowledge of the form in us is stirred up beforehand, just 
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as in the case of the center. [The center] is without dimensions, and yet the 
single convergence that strives toward the center of the circle equally from all 
sides offers a dim indication [of the center]. And in the same way we strive 
toward Being, first by means of each form that we encounter as a separate 
thing, and then we become aware that it is not just undivided but actually uni- 
fied, and so we fuse the many in each, if one may put it like this. Then taking 
all the forms that are distinct at once and dissolving their circumference, as if 
making many bodies of water into one unbounded body of water, except that 
we do not conceive of that which is unified from all things as one body of 
water, but rather as what is prior to all, more like the form of the water (I 83) 
before water is [something] distinct. And this is therefore the way that we 
simplify ourselves back to the One, first by concentrating [our thoughts] and 
then by letting go of what has been concentrated, into what is beyond simplic- 
ity, the transcendence of that One. 

Then having made this ascent do we encounter [the One] as something 
known, or in our desire to encounter this have we returned to the unknowable? 
Each of these is true. It is true that we encounter the One as knowable from 
afar, and when we have become one with it, then we transcend our own ability 
to know the One and we are resolved into being the One, that is, into the 
unknowable instead of the knowable. Now this contact itself is, as it were, of 
the One with the One and so beyond our capacity to know, whereas the former 
is like that of the knower with respect to the One. 

And how, indeed, could it be known, if it is One alone? If [we mean] that 
the knowledge offers itself as an opposing reality, the One is not knowable, nor 
yet is the One knowable by means of spurious reasoning in the manner that 
has been written about [by Plato],”” that is, in the way that we know matter, even 
though matter does not possess the character of being an intelligible object. 
The knowable is a particular form, that is, one of the real beings, whereas mat- 
ter is not being and formless. As we come to an understanding of the curved by 
means of the straight line, they say, so we intuit the unknowable by obtaining 
clues from the knowable. Nevertheless, this does constitute a mode of know- 
ing. So then, the One as well is knowable to the extent that it does not abide 
while knowledge advances, but instead it appears from far off as something 
knowable and grants familiarity (1 84) with itself. And to the extent that [the 
knower] advances toward [the One], it is not the case, as with other relation- 
ships between knower and known, that what approaches [the One] comes to 
know it better. In fact, the opposite occurs; it [that is, what advances] knows the 
One less, since knowledge is dissolved by the One into unknowing. And this is 
reasonable, since knowledge demands differentiation, as I said above, but dif- 
ferentiation as it approaches the One collapses into unity, so that knowledge 
disappears into unknowing. Perhaps this is what Plato intends by his analogy.**® 
We attempt to look at the sun for the first time and when we are far away, at 
least, we succeed. But the closer we approach the less we see it. And at last we 
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see neither [sun] nor other things, since we have completely become the light 
itself, instead of an enlightened eye. 

Is the One then unknowable due to its inherent nature, if the unknowable 
is something other than the One? The One wishes to be by itself and does not 
tolerate being with another. That which is contradistinguished from the know- 
able is the unknowable, but that which is beyond the One is entirely ineffable, 
and we confess that we have neither knowledge nor ignorance but rather tran- 
scendent ignorance with regard to that which, by its proximity, overshadows 
the One as well. For since it is nearest the principle that is inconceivable, it as 
it were abides in the sanctuary” of transcendent silence. 

(85 I) Consequently, Plato’s words’ concerning the One are overturned 
from an inner contradiction, for it is near the complete reversal of the first 
principle, and yet it differs from that because it is absolutely one and because it 
is [all things]*' as the One. But that*’is also One as well as all things simultane- 
ously, while this is beyond the One and all things, being simpler than both, 
whereas that transcendent principle is not yet this. To the extent that it has 
emerged from the Ineffable it is the One, but it is not the determinate one (for 
this is completely knowable), but rather it is the One-all, nor is it all things as 
subject to determination (for they are even more knowable, given that they are 
already a multiplicity); instead, it is the One that is simultaneously all things, 
which from its [nature as] the One contains the simple, thoroughly purified 
from multiplicity, yet from its [nature] as all things it refuses the determinate 
and confined [predicate] of the One. And of these characteristics [one and all 
things], each is knowable, and the combination is also knowable, since it con- 
sists in the two. But that which is prior to both is what we indicate through that 
[combination], and this is not, in itself, capable of being known, although 
through the image of the combination it can be known as prior to the combina- 
tion [of the One-many] in just the way that the combination of the [One-many] 
is after that principle. 

And if it is acceptable to speak in terms of differentiations, then [we can 
say that] the truly knowable is what is contemplated by means of a certain 
[given] determination, since it then is [by that determination] already a form, 
and as such it is subject to knowledge that defines it with an (I 86) appropriate 
limitation, and that is why knowledge arises from [something differentiated]. 
And yet there is something utterly opposed to this [kind of contemplation], 
because it is entirely Ineffable and eludes any grasp [of knowledge]. There is 
also something in between these extremes, and of this, one aspect is on the side 
of the knowable, which is like the Unified, but just here it escapes the knowl- 
edge that determines or attempts to limit it. The other aspect is on the side of 
the Ineffable, which is like the absolute One or the totality in the mode of the 
One, which offers only the slightest and most obscure hint about its own 
nature. And if there is something still in the middle of these, when we have 
examined the domain of each of these, we shall know it. 
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29.1. The Attempt to Define the One Obscures Knowledge of the One 


But for the present we are speaking about the One that has such a nature, 
attempting to put the official seal on our discourse, to the effect that it is not what 
we Say it is, nor do we know it as One and as all things together, but rather, that 
which our labor pain delivers from these [the One and the many], it is just that, 
and I am speaking of cognitive labor pain. Knowledge of One advances until 
the onset of labor, but struggling to emerge as a product and as endowed with 
an explanation, it falls short of the One, and [emerges] among its offspring. 
Proclus the philosopher refers to this in his Monobiblos as the ineffable axiom,” 
namely the axiom that accords with the knowledge in labor with [the One], just 
as he calls the axiom in accord with knowledge that has already been articu- 
lated, the expressible axiom. This is the cause of the constantly ambivalent ex- 
amination of and decision about the One, [wherein it is] sometimes [judged] to 
be knowable, sometimes to be unknowable. In one way it is the former; in an- 
other it is the latter. This is why Plato in the Letters“* prohibits the question, 
“What kind of thing is it?” concerning it, (I 87) and blames this for all evils, that 
is, the division of what belongs to the One into quality and essence. Actually, we 
experience this division as a titanic [rending], though it is this experience of 
division that we attempt to lead back up to what is most exalted, and to the 
whole that is least subject to division. 

Now if particularity and quality must be removed from knowledge of the 
One, so too must the One be removed, since this is an aspect of all things; 
moreover, we must remove all things, since all things also consist in particular 
beings, since each one of all things is a particular, and thus collectively all 
things consist in particular beings. And yet if the One is known neither as the 
One nor as all things, what could it be? Leave off, my friend, and do not apply 
the question, “What is it?” to the One, since it is exactly this which prevents you 
from attaining to knowledge of it, in that you imagine that it can be called a 
particular being, whereas if you remove particularity and quality, what it is will 
be apparent to you insofar as it can be. For this is what it is: the not a particular 
being and the not a quality, but it is prior to these, [and is that] which is neither 
possible to say (for each name represents a particular being and refers to a 
particular being) nor easy to conceive. For every thought is a particular being 
and is of a qualified particular, and even if you gather all thoughts together 
simultaneously, then you have particular beings and qualities, for thoughts are 
of qualified particular beings. Consequently, too, in the case of intellect, insofar 
as intellect is that which contemplates particular qualified beings, it is in labor 
and struggles to bring forth a conception of that nature, nor can intellect pro- 
duce that conception, but rather, just the opposite: it turns that labor within 
itself and directs it toward the most simple and that which is entirely without 
compass and completely unqualified with respect to any sort of quality that 
serves as a limiting condition in general for all things simultaneously and each 
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thing in particular. And this is just what Plato and the Oracles urge us (I 88) 
to do, if somehow we are able, that is, to forget entirely our own conceptions 
and to make the running leap toward these labor pains that have the capacity to 
be intimate with that principle, but report back to no one, except that they 
remove the obstruction that stands in the way of this projection*® and that 
obstacle is exactly the “what kind of thing is it?” and the “thinking of [the One] 
as something.” 

Now if one compels this projection to teach us concerning that principle, it 
will project a secondary or a third conception in place of itself, a conception 
that, in alleging that the predicates that belong to the One all together at once 
are [on the contrary] distinct, appears to reveal that principle saying, for exam- 
ple, at first that the most simple is a principle, and then that that which is first 
is [the principle] and then that which embraces all things, and then that 
which gives rise to all things, and then that which all things seek, and then 
that which is the most powerful. And either it will enumerate all of the effects of 
which that is the cause successively, or else it will mention the most powerful 
and most reverend of all, using the language we have already alluded to, and 
especially [calling it] One and all things, for the aforesaid reasons. And yet, as 
all this is being spoken, some greater conception than this will attempt to get 
hold of that principle, deprecating that which is divided and multiple in this 
attempt to articulate the principle, and will compress all things into a single 
and unique nature, thinking it correct to prefer this nature to the previous one, 
because it is unified rather than differentiated. But the first labor pains of the 
faculty of knowledge, remaining within as they do, and not proceeding, will not 
even accept that concentration, since that concentration is pregnant with the 
fullness [of reality] and has not yet delivered it, whereas its own labor consists 
in trying to deliver the absolutely simple and the fullness seated above all, as 
One, and this One, although it is itself unknowable, in turn delivers the know- 
able, if it is right to put it this way, without adding anything extraneous to that 
One. Its nature, (I 89) since it is not absolutely Ineffable, transfers the object of 
knowledge that corresponds to this struggle, to an intuitive mode of knowing 
that is not completely articulate, not that this labor pain arrives at knowledge, 
nor does its object of knowledge actually become knowable. 
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Section IV. On the One 
and All Things 


Chapter 30. Three Questions and Answer to the 
Third Question 


ΕΒ The One-all and the Unified now follow in Damascius’ exposition of the 
first principles. Damascius comes close to what was apparently Iamblichus’ 
own metaphysical structure, a correspondence that we learn about from our 
treatise, chapter 50, below: “This argument claimed to come to the aid of 
Iamblichus . . . since one might say that this position implies the following 
conclusions: the henad before the two principles was all things 
simultaneously before all things, but all things equally, and the first of the 
two principles is itself all things, but in the sense of what tends to have more 
of the form of limit; the second is likewise all things, but in the sense of what 
tends to be more unlimited.” 

Thus we have Damascius’ three henads, the all-One, the One-all, and 
the Unified, the last equivalent to the first manifestation of intellectual being. 
In addition to lamblichus, the language that Damascius uses draws on Plato 
when he refers to the Unified as “mixed” (Philebus 23c). In this chapter, 
Damascius also poses three questions concerning the relationship between 
the One and all things in the terms of the second and third henads. He 
begins, as he usually does, by addressing the questions in reverse order. Mi 


Since, then, the One is all things and there is nothing that the 
One is not, as we maintain, let us then inquire into this first, how the 
One is truly all things, and second, if it is all things equally, and third, 
what is the difference between the One’s being all things and the 
Unified’s being all things. For each of them is all things in an 
undifferentiated way. 
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[Reply to the third question]: 

I am speaking here not of substantial Being but, rather, of unitary Being. 
Unitary Being is all things in the One that is established prior to Being, and 
that, in its rank before Being, could also be considered as the Unified, since it 
anticipates the character of the mixed, prior to its [distinctive emergence]. That 
is, the [One] already manifests the most unified aspect of the many and the first 
birth pang of the multiplicity, or rather, of the mixed consisting in the multi- 
plicity [of Being]. Before [the Unified], the multiplicity is manifest, as is the 
One itself. And it is from these two coming together in it that the [mixed] 
projects the uniquely characteristic aspect of Being that is unified and mixed, 
and so this character forms the subsistence of Being, and not the One or the 
many, but the mixture of these is revealed in the third god,’ which is precisely 
this same mixture or mixed, which we call the Unified, or, indeed, Being. If this 
[Being] is all things, still it is all things in a unified mode, since the multiplicity 
is all things before [Being] and is more properly all things than [it is] the One. 
For the multiplicity is all things insofar as all things are a plurality, but the One 
is all things insofar as all things are one and all things are in the One. 

(I 90)One might raise the following objection: if the One is all things and 
is not just the One, the solely One will be prior to it [that is, to the One-all], since 
it has a simpler conception than the One-all; for all things function as an addi- 
tion to it [the One]. And if one wanted, he could disagree with the person who 
poses this question by claiming that although multiplicity is the One-all, it is 
One as subsistence, but all through participation; but the One is only the One, 
and not yet all things. Nevertheless, it is perhaps truer to say the following, that 
the plurality is in the One since it proceeds from the One but as it were causally, 
not as something distinct from the One in which it is, since there is no distinc- 
tion there, and that the One is such prior to all things what all things are sub- 
sequent to the One, and still all things are more the One than they are all 
things; indeed, the very cause of all things is that all things are the One. Ina 
different way, then, the One is all things prior to the plurality, but in itself it is 
only the One and the most simple of all, since just this is the ground of its 
being most simple, that it is the most comprehensive. And therefore, too, it is 
all things. 


Chapter 31. Answer to the Second Question, Is the 
One All Things Equally? 


How could it be otherwise? For it is as the One that [the One is] all things, and 
there is nothing that it is not, as the One. But being [all things] as the One is a 
more equal [way of being all things] than being all things equally, if it is pos- 
sible to say this. Now [all things that] proceed from the One are ranked as one 
thing prior to another, whereas there, they are without rank since rank exists 
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in terms of distinction. But [there] rank does not even exist in the cause, for 
then distinction too would be present in the cause, and the causes would be 
distinguished as well, unless rank and distinction were there but not in the 
cause, but rather in a way that surpasses being in the cause. For they are in the 
One, which is to say, the perfectly One, and therefore the One is all things 
equally. 

(I 91)Why then do some [predicates] belong more to the One, while others 
belong less, as when we say, for example, “the One itself,” “that which is all 
things at once,” “the most simple,” “the first,” “the all-transcendent,” “the 
good,” and as many other things as can signify the unique principle through 
indication? 

Any intelligent person would say these things about the One. But no one 
would say that it is one of the less valuable things, such as the lowest principle, 
or the effect or matter, or any of these things—no one would dare to allege 
them unless he were insane. The reason for this is that none of these distinc- 
tions is true in the case of the One, not the first nor the last nor any of the 
things in between. And yet seeing the ranking of these principles, and their 
relationship with one another, that is, that some elements lead and others fol- 
low, and that some order while others are ordered, [we] wish to indicate some- 
thing about [the One], using our store of knowledge for that of which we 
remain ignorant, and we attribute the more advanced in rank to it; we attribute 
causation to what is prior to causation, and attribute the procession of the first 
elements to that which has never proceeded, just because these first elements 
have least of all proceeded. 

Does it then follow that the One produces some things first and other 
things as secondary elements? In this way, rank will appear within it. 

[Let us rather say that] if the One creates all things together, they do not 
proceed simultaneously, since one aspect advances itself as first, and another as 
last. And yet how will the superior elements become separate from the One 
prior to the inferior? [We reply that] the first [do so] because they are superior 
with respect to their own self-subsistence—and yet in that case, they would not 
separate more, but rather least of all, through that same power. If something (I 
92) proceeds because of an innate deficiency, surely the secondaries abandon 
the One first, as we observe in the case of the weaker souls, which more easily 
detach themselves from Intellect, and second to them and even then, with great 
difficulty, do the better souls. But the procession from causes takes place ac- 
cording to power, and some things are more independent with respect to their 
own self-subsistence, while others not only do not have the power to produce 
themselves but in fact entirely subsist in dependence on others. And if that 
principle produces them as well, it will produce what is more like itself before 
what is less like itself, and it [will also produce] what belongs more to itself, not 
because this principle precedes the series, but because the series proceeds from 
it, and so do all other things. 
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Such is its nature, but instead of [naming] it, we name the things that are 
like it. But whatever is produced is unequal, whereas that which produces is 
equal with respect to all [its products], and still more than equal. It is One alone, 
both in itself or as all things, and also as producing all things. For whatever one 
predicates of the the One is in the One. 


Chapter 32. Answer to the First Question, How 
Is the One All Things? 


Now it is time to solve the first inquiry posed, namely, how is it that the One is 
all things? For perhaps it is not possible for the One to be all. What is more, 
what need is there for the One to be all things? Surely it is sufficient for the One 
to be only the One, in order to be the cause of all things? And if it is the cause 
of all things, then it could not be all things. And if all things [implies] many 
things, then the One could certainly not be many. Therefore, it is probable that 
those who say that the One is all things have spoken in defense of their concep- 
tion, a more common idea, which posits the One as something that belongs to 
[the set of] of all things. But it is not a thing, rather all things are the One, (I 93) 
and they are more the One than they are all things. “The beginning is half of 
all,”* they say, but in this case the beginning is everything, or more truly, the 
beginning is more than everything, as in fact the disciples of the Pythagoreans 
are in agreement with us.’ In reality, if we maintain that the all is the principle 
as well as that which is derived from the principle, whereas the principle is that 
which preserves the equality* among its derivatives, then the principle is half of 
all, but if the principle is more authentically all things and its derivatives are a 
kind of imitation or a kind of suspension’ from the One, this is also true. If the 
principle were not the anticipation of what is derived from it (for the causes that 
are present in the producer are not identical with the producer itself, rather the 
producer is that which must bring forth the causes that [subside] in itself), then 
the principle would be more than the whole. If what we say is true, then the One 
cannot be all things in truth, but all things [arise] after the One. Nor can we 
locate the causes of all things in the One, so that at least in this way it could be 
all things, that is, as the entirety of causes. By no means therefore is the One all 
things in actuality; it is just that we think of [the One] as all things in order not 
to think of it as the most inferior, but to speak of it as that which encompasses 
all things and as the greatest, nor do we mean by greatest and most encompass- 
ing the universe, but rather that which is the most simple, nor do we speak as if 
[the One] were an element among the things in the universe, as for example the 
outermost arc of the fixed sphere, but rather in the sense that everything enfolds 
into the One’s simplicity and no longer consents to be the totality. 

Now if this is well said, it is also correct to defend the position that the One 
is all things. For the Unified of every plurality is a co-aggregate. [And if the 
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Unified]° is an all as undifferentiated, just as the plurality is an all as differenti- 
ated, and if prior to the unified of each thing, there is a one that is each thing, 
then as many things as the Unified is, (I 94) so many things the One is. Indeed, 
the One is so many things because it has proceeded into so many things. Nor 
has the One descended into a one, but into a unified, nor has the Unified 
descended into a unified, but into a distinct totality, and that is obviously where 
we situate all things. But just as the circle and all the rays deriving from the 
center converge in the center, so in the Unified is the entire multiplicity of dis- 
tinction. And according to the same analogy, the center itself and the lines 
converging in the center and all things equally become single in the One. And 
in this way we say that all things are the One, and that the One is all things, and 
still more, because all things are in the One. And yet all things are not exactly 
the One, while that One by all means is all things. 


Chapter 33. The One-All Is Both All-Inclusive and Determinate 


ΕΒ Here Damascius is considering the third henad, the Unified, and struggles to fit a 
Platonic passage into the ongoing argument. In order to explore the idea of the One, 
Damascius uses Philebus 64a7—G5a5 as a backdrop, where the discussion is, after all, not 
the One, but the Good. In that passage, Socrates attempts to assemble the components 
of the Good conceptually, in pursuit of the cause of the mixture of the limit and the 
unlimited, the life of intellect and the life of pleasure. For Damascius, following Iambli- 
chus, Proclus, and Syrianus (whom he cites in his own lectures on the Philebus), Socrates 
in this passage analyzes the Good into three monads: beauty, proportion, and truth. 
Damascius also works with the language of Philebus 23, using its triad of limit, unlim- 
ited, and mixed. Yet this terminology then shifts to One, many, and One and many. 
Hence the One is called “cause of unity” in this secondary sense. The text here also 
becomes involved in matters of competing Platonic exegeses, the history of which can 
be traced in Damascius’ own Lectures on the Philebus. 

Chapter summary: the One can only be understood imperfectly. Differentiations 
arise in terms of fundamental antitheses that are more or less due to our own concep- 
tual activities. Hence our notion of the determinate One corresponds to our determinate 
notions. In fact, we can have no proper conception of the One that is both inclusive of 
all things (perfect) and, at the same time, determinate (perfectly simple), or both of 
these combined. Hl 


Next it is right to consider the question of how our conception that attempts to 
reveal [the nature of] the determinate One differs from [our effort to grasp]’ 
that One which we were just discussing, which is incommensurate with our 
own conceptions. The common conception conforms to the One that is availa- 
ble to us, a conception that is differentiated from the underlying realities that 
are [other than the conception] and so obviously is not adequate to the indeter- 
minate One. But if this conception of the One is removed, then we have no 
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other means of grasping it, so that it is even meaningless for us to call it One. 
Further, we are unable to conceive of any principle simpler than this One that 
suggests itself to us, so that this will turn out to be the first principle. Now the 
Good is also a candidate for the first principle of all because it is impossible for 
anything to be superior to it; thus the Good well might be the principle of all 
things. And therefore our conceptions result in equating (I 95) the Good and 
the One.® And yet how can the first be bounded by determination and contra- 
distinction? And how can the first be a form? A particular one of the many 
forms constitutes the one [form] or the [form of the] Good. 

Moreover, just as motion and stillness constitute a single antithesis, and 
again otherness and sameness, and [so with] many other such antitheses, yet 
there is in each of these a superior and inferior element, whereas it is only in 
a ratio of two similarly ranked things that there is the better and the worse, 
and again, the opposites participate reciprocally in each other, as is shown in 
Parmenides, in such a way that the one and the many participate in each 
other as well.’ Therefore the One is not a principle because this One unifies 
the many, whereas on the contrary it is One as that in which the many are 
unified. The one that is in the many is participated, whereas the One that 
subsists as independent is before the many, and therefore [this One] is before 
all things; therefore this One is the principle of all things. And even if the 
many are opposed to the One, nevertheless it is not that the many enjoy the 
same rank as the One, but they [are opposite in] the way that effects are 
related to cause. 

Apart from these considerations, if the One is that which brings together 
all things (for to the One belongs the property of making one, and of 
being the cause of the mixture),'° but that which makes one and that which 
brings together all things is prior to and also superior to that which is collected 
or made one, clearly the One is the principle of all things, just because it is 
contradistinguished with respect to all things in the way that cause is contradis- 
tinguished with respect to effect, and this is what we are familiar with as One. 

But is nothing else one, as for example the so-called generic one? 

We must say that the one as genus is a one with which we are familiar in 
the sense of a one among all things, in the way that the many are one, by which 
I mean one form, the form (I 96) of Good or of Beautiful. In any case, the 
determinate concept corresponds to a determinate reality. We must understand 
that'' One not as bringing about unity, but as bringing about the many. For it is 
actually the cause of multiplicity, cause of the good, cause of beauty, cause of 
the whole, and there is nothing for which it does not function as a cause by 
virtue of its unique simplicity. If it brings about unity, then it cannot be called 
One in the strict sense. If the epithet “One” does not belong to it properly, then 
we are entitled to call each one [by a different name], that is, not only cause of 
unity, but also cause of multiplicity, and if you wish One and many, or rather all 
things before the many and before the all. 
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What then? Does not the One bring together all things, and does not 
Socrates in the Philebus make that the cause of mixture?” Certainly, but his 
assignation rests on just one characteristic, that is, the One as cause of unity, or 
as unifying. This unifying property was required there since limit, unlimited, 
and mixed were [all] one as well. In fact, the one ought not to be the cause of 
the mixture only, but also of its ingredients, as it seems. That Socrates does not 
intend this one but rather something of higher station and ineffable, he makes 
clear when he dismisses the One on the grounds that it is entirely hidden, 
whereas he introduces the three monads in the threshold of the One as signs 
by which to recognize the three aspects of the One.’ Indeed, it is an easier mat- 
ter to gain a conception of this formal one, and it is easier to conceptualize the 
[one as] unifying and cause of unity, than it is to conceive truth, beauty, and 
proportion. 

Moreover, the ingredients of the mixture are not just limit and the unlim- 
ited, but also the one and the two, for if the former were the only elements, they 
would be the same [as the one and the two], in just the way that the one is taken 
as an element. But what element is still to be sought addition to these? The 
other elements as well as the one are the prior constituents, but the (1 97) ques- 
tion is how the mixed arises from these elements. Therefore the mixed is both 
the elements of all things together at once, as well as the joining of the ele- 
ments, and so it requires the cause that is [at the same time] all things, in order 
that all things might arise as one from all things, just as that cause is before all 
things. But how could they participate in this, unless the ingredients were com- 
mensurate and in sympathy with each other, and thoroughly illuminated by the 
light of truth?'* For these properties, like anticipatory traces, were causes of 
their [mixture as a] common reality, but not of all things. 

Moreover, the cause of the mixture is the cause of the all and not just of 
mixture, since the cause of mixture appears to bring about the One alone. 
Or rather, neither mixture nor the unity belong to the One; to the One alone 
belongs the One, which in fact is the cause of mixture and of concentration, 
and of unity, and of distinction. Mixture exists in both elements, whereas unity 
and commonality and everything of this nature are a combination of both, not 
just unity, and not just distinction.” Unity [on its own would] be without a 
coordinate system, whereas distinction [would be] without multiplicity. Unity 
wishes to be One and a trace of the One, and therefore it proceeds from the 
One being, just as distinction proceeds from multiplicity alone, whereas their 
combination is from both the cause of unity and the cause of multiplicity, 
which in turn exists before both [the one and the many]. 

Again, if someone calls this too the One before all things through want of 
a particular name (for there is nothing particular in the case of the One, nor 
does anything particular belong to that), still, this One will differ from the 
determinate One. The latter unifies the elements that are already differenti- 
ated, although it does not confuse their differentiation nor does it remove their 
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delimitations. Consequently these elements remain such as they are, but (I 98) 
they are then unified in that same way with each other. But the One before all 
things, since it too is one, reveals a unity that is prior to every delimitation, and 
it is not even distinct from the others, but it is as it were the undifferentiated 
root of the entire hypostasis to which each thing belongs. And since this is so, 
the [more] familiar one is the determinate one or the formal one, which is clear 
from the fact that we recognize this one as one of many, at the same level of 
reality as the many, or the Good or the Beautiful. But as for the one that has 
drawn together and includes all things, this clearly is not the formal one or the 
determinate one in general, as is clear from the fact that such a one would be 
one of the included elements, just as the many be would at once differentiated 
and unified. True, the determinate one undergoes some form of conditioning 
by the many, either because the many underlie it due to its inherent character- 
istic of being a systematic cohesion from many, or else, because the many are 
opposite, in the sense that rest moves and movement is still."° Now the One is 
entirely simple. Therefore it is not even right to call it One, because the One 
that we conceive both is and moves and is still and is other and same, or so we 
think, so that the One is composed of many through participation in these 
forms, whereas it is one due to the subsistence of its unique character. Thus the 
first puzzle’’ raised was most true, namely, that we can have no conception of 
the One that is both perfect and unique. And therefore it must not even be 
called One unless, in the same way, it should no less be called all things. Socra- 
tes to be sure proved this very point because he revealed three monads in the 
threshold of the One, namely truth, beauty, and proportion. The last named 
preserves the order among all things, the monad of beauty offers the sympa- 
thetic mingling of all things with each other, where as the monad of truth offers 
the true subsistence of all things. And then again the One is all things at once 
in an ineffable way. 


Section V. On Procession 
from the One 


Chapter 34. On the First Differentiation 


ΗΕ The first part of the chapter makes a prima facie case for procession, 
relying on the authority of Plato’s treatment of the form of the Good, and on 
the succession of henads from the One that Damascius has already outlined. 
But the bulk of the chapter is given over to an analysis of the first principles, 
beginning from the One but descending to unified substance or subsistence, 
throughout which Damascius denies the possibility of any differentiation 
arising. The final part of the chapter returns once more to Platonic texts, to 
the Republic and then again to the Philebus, where Damascius attempts to 
show that Plato simply defers any discussion about the origins of differentia- 
tion from the One. 


([ 99) What follows after this discussion is an inquiry into whether 
there is a procession from the One into its subsequents, and of what 
kind it is, or whether the One gives no share of itself to them. One 
might reasonably raise puzzles about either position. For if the One 
gives no share of itself to its products, how has it produced them as 
so unlike itself, that they enjoy nothing of its nature? How can it be 
the cause of them through its own nature, since they do not partici- 
pate in that nature? Again, how do they revert to it, and how can they 
desire it, when they are unable to participate in it, since the One is in 
every way unparticipated? And how can the things that proceed be 
maintained if they are not completely rooted in their own cause? 
Does not Socrates say in the Republic that the truth is a light’ 
proceeding from the One, connected to the intelligible and 
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intellectual? Therefore Socrates knows that this light has come from the One 
and also that it participates in the One. But if even matter bears a final trace 
of the One, certainly what is prior to matter has various kinds of participations 
in the One, that are nevertheless distinctive for each being (I 100), according 
to the degree of the reality of each. [Another argument for procession] is that], 
for one who investigates the question, the One is manifest in all beings. For 
each individual and universal, each mortal being and each sempeternal being, 
and each entity either bereft of quality or endowed with quality, does not just 
belong to the many, but also [to] the one prior to the many. Prior to the divisible 
there is the indivisible, prior to the distinct there is the Unified. The all of each 
being is the co-aggregate of all things that is prior to all things, which we refer 
to as the Unified, but we designate as Being, and prior to the Unified, there is 
the One-all that is stationed in the One, just as Being is all things in the Uni- 
fied, and as all things that are in [a state of] differentiation are in that which is 
distinct. Therefore in each all there is an analogue of the One before all things, 
and this is the procession of the One into all things, the perfect reality that is 
in the One that is prior to the reality of each thing, or rather it is the root of 
each reality.’ 

But if the One proceeds, one can inquire in what way it proceeds.’ For what 
will be the source of distinction in its case? Every procession takes place 
together with distinction, whereas multiplicity is the cause of every distinction. 
Distinction is always the cause of multiplicity, whereas the One is before mul- 
tiplicity. If the One is also before the One in the sense that the One is taken as 
one without [others],* then a fortiori the One is before the many. Therefore the 
nature of the One is entirely without distinction. And therefore the One cannot 
proceed. All things proceed from the One into another nature, though, of 
course, the One has produced them, and yet the One itself does not proceed 
into anything, nor does it share any part of itself with anything. It is necessary 
that that which is given as a share (I 101) is subordinate to that which gives it, 
and what is given is not that which gives it, but is like the giver, and not even 
that in an absolute way, but is in some measure like that. But self-extension or 
measures or anything else of this nature, are discerned where there is multi- 
plicity, that is, they occur together with distinction and as an outflow or change 
in the same thing, even if no otherness befalls it. Yet that nature is before any 
multiplicity of any kind, or any trace of multiplicity. For when the many arise, 
then procession too finds place, whether that procession involves similar or 
dissimilar orders. Therefore the One is entirely without procession, nor does it 
emit an illumination from itself into any being that belongs to the all, for illu- 
mination too is distinct from that which illuminates. 

Again, not even Being can proceed, the Being that we posit as entirely 
unified, that is. This Being that is prior to any differentiation associated with 
substance “rests, sacred, without movement,” as Plato says.’ The Being that is 
absolutely unified has come to rest and in no way suffers any differentiation; 
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therefore it could not make itself distinct within the procession of the many. 
For it could surely not be distinguished as belonging in the procession of what- 
ever is prior to the Unified, since they would [already be Being] nor of course 
into the procession of what arises after it. How could the second act on the first 
or the effect on the cause? Therefore not even Being proceeds into many 
through subordination or through division or through any kind of procession 
at all. 

Thus Parmenides says: You shall not cut off what-is from holding fast to 
what-is.° 

That is why Parmenides also said that Being is One. Therefore one cannot 
say that Being proceeds, since it cannot be cut [into many] either. A fortiori, 
then, neither can the One proceed. 

(I 102) Moreover, whatever proceeds and whatever comes to be in individu- 
als as a measure or trace of the One, is prior to that which arises through a 
procession from other origins. Hence [the beings that proceed from the One] 
are either entirely unified with each other with the result that the One is not cut 
off from the One (but on this alternative all things will be one, and all will be 
nothing other than the One itself) or else, these individuals are distinct from 
each other. Now, either they are uncaused and arise spontaneously, which is 
absurd, or else they are from a cause. And again, either their cause is the mul- 
tiplicity after the One, in which case the procession will not be native to the 
One, but to multiplicity, or else their cause will be the One, and yet how can the 
One be subject to differentiation? Or perhaps the cause is something prior to 
the One; as for example we think is the case with the One that is called all 
things before all things, in the sense that it is not one from among all things. 
Rather it is all things before all things, as we were saying, whereas what we 
were in search of was the procession of all things. For that One is neither capa- 
ble of making distinctions nor is it subject to distinction. Nor is it many, nor 
does it cause the many, nor is it even One, nor again does it cause the One, so 
that neither does it proceed nor remain nor revert, since it is all things precisely 
insofar as it is beyond all things. 

In addition to these arguments, if the measure of that nature proceeds 
and is in individual beings or in individual phenomenal existences, clearly it 
imparts the defining nature to each thing. If it imparts nothing to the perish- 
able and mortal, how can a cause for these be defended? And yet if it does 
bestow something on them, it is not the same that it bestows on eternal or on 
perpetually existent beings. Therefore what it imparts is perishable and mor- 
tal. And yet what destruction could arise from the One, or from that which is 
not even One, which is not even capable of being indestructible? The sem- 
peternal and eternity itself are many times removed from the One. (I 103) 
Therefore, the same difficulty remains for us in the case of the first being, as 
well. For this, too, is prior to eternity, so that it must be prior to the eternal, 
and how much more therefore will it be prior to the sempeternal. It is as 
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remote as possible, accordingly, from that which is perishable. And so it could 
not be the case that the echo of the One in any individual perishable being is 
itself perishable. 

But perhaps the echo of the One functions like matter’ (since it is on the 
this side of the other beings,* and is so to speak, a kind of matter or is matter 
itself; in that case, the one is somehow matter, whereas Being is prior to mat- 
ter). It is both perishable and imperishable potentially, while it is neither of 
them in act. Still, our discussion is not about the echo of the One that has come 
to reside here, but about the One that is before matter and before all that is in 
potential, and finds its place among the Forms themselves. 

Clearly the intermediates prior to the ultimate forms participate in the 
single principle that governs the wholes. Perhaps, then, these intermediates are 
imperishable, and at different times different of the perishable pleromas 
converge around them, changing in proximity with what cannot change. 

But if this were true, then there could be no particular participation 
belonging to each individual, as for example the participation of this particu- 
lar reed writing these things, or as for example of this particular paper 
having these things written on it. Participation in a particular good is requi- 
site, unless the intermediates have not proceeded from the principle without 
differentiation. 

Another question: does the perishable insofar as it is perishable participate 
in the One or not participate in the One? For if it does not, then the One could 
not be the cause of the perishable, whereas if it does, then what the One imparts 
will also be perishable, and the same syllogism can be formulated concerning 
the imperishable, as well. Perhaps participation belongs only to beings that are 
sempeternal, as for example, when we speak of the participation that belongs 
to the wholes? 

(I 104)In the first place, as has been said, not even the sempeternal belongs 
to the One. And then again, what is the reasoning here; would there be partici- 
pation in some elements of the One, while not in others? And yet the One is 
entirely beyond both perishable and imperishable. 

Perhaps, then, all things do participate in the One, but the participation is 
just single, without division, being present as a whole to all things, as for exam- 
ple the light of the sun is present as the same light to all things,’ even if it is not 
present as a whole, since of course sunlight is divisible and corporeal. Because 
the One is beyond indivisible being as well as beyond totality, it likely is partici- 
pated by totality, while differentiation belongs to the lower order, to that which 
participates in the One, and not in the participated. At any rate, this is Plotinus’ 
solution: Plotinus holds that this is how we should understand Being, namely, 
that it is present as a whole every where universally, in each and every individ- 
ual member of the multiplicity.’? But even if participation is itself without 
divisions and there is a single participation by which all things participate in 
Being and in the One, since the manner of participation is the same in each 
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case, nevertheless, as participation, it both proceeds from subsistence and is 
differentiated from subsistence. 

What, then, differentiates the second from the first? For it makes no differ- 
ence whether the One is differentiated from the One or whether the many are 
distinguished successively in terms of their differentiation. That nature [in any 
case] denies this differentiation. Is participation in the One no other than its 
[own] subsistence, since the One does not bestow on its participants anything 
other than what it itself is? 

But this relationship is more appropriate to matter, and to composite 
elements more generally. For these too bestow themselves on that (I 105) which 
is composed of them, becoming a kind of matter for what is composed of 
elements. And even if one does not agree with this, still matter possesses noth- 
ing beyond itself that it may bestow upon the world, and so it bestows itself. 

[We respond to this objection as follows]: matter is taken here in the lower 
sense, whereas the One bestows itself on each and all in the superior sense, 
that is, not as matter, nor even as form, but as the primary participation in the 
primary cause, which is to say, as the subsistence abiding in the participants. 
This subsistence refuses even to be differentiated from them, even if they pro- 
ceed from it to the extent that they participate in the multiplicity. 

Therefore there is no procession from that subsistence, either: rather the 
procession is generated from multiplicity, whereas all things arise from sub- 
sistence as one, and again, as Being, just as the root alone is before the growth 
of the branches, and is already the tree as a whole, which [arises] from the 
crown of the root. Again, it is like a center in which all the terminal points of 
the many lines [converge] and all the lines are together simultaneously in the 
One prior to the spatial distance that belongs to the indefinite extension of the 
lines. The distance arises after the center, and the center is not its cause, but 
rather the cause is the flow of that which is in contact with the One.'' There too 
there is a variegated cause that originates the processions, in the sense that 
substantial procession is from the substantial cause, and again, unified proces- 
sion is from the unified cause. 

These things, to be sure, are sacred and beyond the ordinary: nor do they 
agree with our conceptions, which do not share this nature, for our conceptions 
constantly invent the idea that all things are products of the One, and that the 
trace of the cause is immanent in the effects, and is not only present as transcend- 
ing the effect. [We imagine that] this, the trace of the One, is substantialized along 
with Being. Since if the light of the sun (I 106) is universally available for partici- 
pation, still there is already a sunlike luminosity in the eyes that belongs to them 
inherently and not as something they share with the sun.’* Indeed, it is by what 
is native to us that we have a share in the universal. Does not Plato himself say 
that there is a ray of the soul, that belongs to the soul, and it is this that we must 
lift to the light in order to touch the truth?” Yes, certainly, and he also says that 
there is a universal participation that emanates from the single principle of all 
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things, which he called truth."* It [truth] is not like the sun but like the light of the 
sun. 

Did Plato perhaps suppress a more accurate inquiry concerning these 
things because of the masses when he posited the cause that brings about mul- 
tiplicity as [present] in the same entity and so found scope to distinguish the 
many from the One? 

But the argument before us sees the single first principle (which Plato 
actually named) as occupying its own place, if you will; and the cause that gen- 
erates multiplicity as occupying its own place. But that Plato purposefully omit- 
ted this differentiation he made clear by not positing the pluralizing cause as 
cause of the mixed, although he accepted many elements [as present in it] and 
assumed three principles instead of the One, and perhaps did not even posit 
the One principle that we are now speaking about among [the three], but only 
posited the principle after the two principles, in which the mixed arises. For 
this is one, and the division of this gives rise to the three monads, but [he was] 
not [talking about] the division of the first principle.’ Yet to these considera- 
tions, if need arises, we shall return once more.*® 


Chapter 35. On the Origin of Distinction 


ΕΝ In a continuation of his first argument concerning procession from the One, in 
which Damascius posited that there can be no procession without distinction, Damas- 
cius now considers the second of the henads, the One-all. In some sense, this principle 
functions as the equivalent to the indefinite dyad or to the principle of indefinite mul- 
tiplicity, the apeiron, and yet, as Damascius is at pains to point out, these functions 
cannot strictly belong to the henad as such, since it represents but a limited way of 
viewing the One. ΚἸ 


Still our thoughts do not articulate the first principles accurately, whence they 
assume that there is simply the same cause for unity and division, not realizing 
that the principle that introduces distinction (I 107) is other than that which 
preserves beings in a state that is free from distinction, and that this principle 
first distinguishes itself from the One, and next it becomes the cause of this 
[distinction] for others. But if the One is the cause of all, it nevertheless makes 
all things one, and yet again it does not make at all, nor does it even act, since 
actualization differs somehow from that which actualizes. Nor does it exercise 
power, since power is, as they say,’” an extension of substance, but the One 
refuses to be substance. For Being is third from the One in the mixed, that is, 
unified substance, and it also subsists in the unified mixed. Of this principle 
[we shall speak] later."® 

What I am now saying is that the single principle is to such an extent 
removed from making distinctions that it does not even unify. Nor does it create 
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anything particular. Unifying is a particular thing, just as distinguishing is. But 
the One makes each thing One-all, and not even each particular, but rather, of 
the “each,” the One is a multiplying and distinguishing cause, but that which 
is prior to each thing makes all things One, so to say, nor does it in reality make 
all things. For all things are [when there is already] distinction, where too there 
is also a totality. But the One-all is in the One above all things, in which all 
things are One. But if this is so, then it would be the second principle after the 
One, and what again will divide cause and effect? 

[We answer that] the One that is common to all proceeds from the cause of 
division just because it is participated. For that One is also a many. Everything 
that is common is inherently multiple, even if it is not multiple in a numerical 
sense. Perhaps therefore the cause of division in itself, whatever it was, pro- 
duced itself first from that invisible perfect and undivided cause, and then 
distributed the universal one to the others as well, a one that was without 
distinction, that is, in the way that something can be undifferentiated after this 
first distinction. 

(I 108) But then this itself must be studied, namely, what is the relation- 
ship of the [cause of differentiation] with respect to the single cause? Assume 
that it is capable of differentiating itself from the first; in this case, the One will 
thus be the cause of nothing, not even of that which subsists after it, and before 
the other [hypostases]. But even if the second were the cause of its own differ- 
entiation, still what relationship can it have to the first? Does it participate at all 
in the same reality or not? If not, then it is cut off from that and there will be 
two first principles, or rather, one: that which brings about distinction in all 
things. But that which is before this is already detached from all things. Now if 
it does participate, something will come from [that first principle]. And yet what 
will that which has differentiated it be? 

[We reply that] just as the second differentiated itself, so also it differenti- 
ates its own participation from what is participated. But in that way we beg the 
question as to whether the nature of the One, which is One and of the One, 
manifests any differentiation. Or else [we accept that the One] will not still 
remain purely One, since it suffers some effect of the secondary principle, into 
which it has proceeded. When the One comes to be amid the multiple then it is 
affected by many, and hence is transformed by means of what receives it. And 
so the secondary participates, and yet that which is subsequent to it also par- 
ticipates by means of it in the one cause in a similar manner. 

(35.2) If the One does not give, how can the secondary or tertiary receive 
[it]? And how, if it produces nothing from among all things, is it nevertheless a 
cause? We answer that, just as it is possible for something that actually has not 
done anything, simply by means of being [itself], to produce, so it is possible 
for the (I 109) One by being One to produce its subsequents.”” In fact, to be is 
to actualize the activity that belongs to substance, wherefore the One [acts] by 
means of [being] One; moreover, producing too is an activity, so that, since the 
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One is only One by nature, the other things, as it were, produce themselves. For 
they are capable of producing themselves in general, because the One is, and it 
is because they breathe in [the One] and are rooted in the One, that they are able 
to produce themselves. 

Now we have run around the circumference of a great circle, and yet we are 
still caught up in the same doubts as to whether something has come from that 
realm into the other things, or whether each thing is and produces itself 
through participation in that. For if each enjoys no benefit from the [One], why 
then does anything require the One for its own reality? In general, we still long 
to see what we ourselves have from that universal origin. If that is the first 
principle, it still has some lowest trace, such as we say that matter is, [since 
matter too] is one thing that is all, bereft of all other attributes. If ultimate and 
first are such, that is, nothing apart from the one, and if this [that is, the one] 
too is all things and before all things, then surely such a nature will be discov- 
ered as well in the intermediate pleromas. 


Chapter 36. The One Is Neither In All Things Nor 
Is It Before All Things 


ΕΒ As Damascius has already introduced a conception of the One as all things, without, 
however, emphasizing the One-all as a henad at this point in the argument, he now 
discusses the relationship between the One and all things. The arguments that are 
sketched in this summary of the puzzles involved in solving this problem are examined 
more extensively in the chapters to come. 


With these problems facing us, let us continue the argument, taking up 
the question from the beginning, here enlisting the aide of a saving deity.”° 
Surely the One, since it is all things and not just the One (in its simplest aspect 
it is all things, though this very simplicity is the resolution of all things and is 
before all things) is not the one that unifies, since the one that unifies exists by 
way of a distinction. Nor yet is [the One] the cause of multiplicity for the very 
same reason, nor yet is it per se the cause (I 110) of particulars, but it is the 
universal cause without qualification and it is the cause of all things, though it 
does not bring about either the variously distinct things all at the same time, 
nor does it bring them about as unified, since there is the same cause for the 
former and the latter, [a cause that is] prior to both. Neither, therefore, is it 
productive of anything unified or differentiated, but of all things, without 
qualification, that subsist in any manner. Therefore, its nature is neither dif- 
ferentiated from anything, nor yet is it united to anything, nor yet does it 
interact with anything at all. For then it would no longer be all things, but it 
would instead be that by which it came to be differentiated. It did not arise as 
something particular, for it refused the particular. Therefore, nothing divides 
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itself from it into each thing in any mode that is particular to a [distinct reality] 
whatsoever. 

But there is perhaps a single participation,”' common to all things, which 
proceeds from the One to all things. In that case, participation is distinct from 
subsistence, but there is not yet a differentiation of anything: not of a cause, not 
of subsistence, nor even of participation. Therefore nothing proceeds from it 
[sc. the One], since nothing remains in it that can proceed, since remaining is 
always prior to every procession. But differentiations have not yet arisen in the 
case of the nature that has no differentiation. 

But do not all things participate in it [sc. the One]? Yes, I say, by all 
means. 

Does it then give them something or nothing? 

Yes, I say, it gives them the most valuable of all, itself as a whole in subsist- 
ence, but it does not give them any participation from itself. 

Therefore doesn’t the One come to belong to whatever receives it, and no 
longer to itself? 

No, the One does not belong to itself or to its recipients, nor is it (I 111) 
independent, nor is it connected, nor is it in subsistence, nor in participation. 
For all such states arise within differentiation. But it is entirely without differ- 
entiation, and does not belong to all things or to anything. In truth, it is not in 
all things, nor is it before all things, for these too are differentiations. Instead, 
it is simple and without marks and this itself, in turn, is the One-all. We cannot 
name it univocally, because it is both the case that the one is other than all 
things and that all things are other than the one. 

Around that, therefore, and after that the other things bring about for 
themselves the various differentiations that arise in the cases of the various 
intermediate causes that are from it. Therefore it is neither participated nor 
unparticipated. But it [subsists] in a manner different from both, before both, 
and it preserves all things and completes them and brings forth all things 
together according to the unique all-productive actualization that belongs to it, 
which must neither be called productive nor perfective nor anything else of this 
sort. For these states arise when there is differentiation. It is all-embracing and 
yet [contained] in a single nature. All things there depend on it, and it is this 
benefit that they get from it, that they are dependent on it. 

Is nothing from it like it? 

Certainly not, for neither was it possible for it to stand apart from itself in 
a mode of descent, when there was manifestly no other that would stand apart 
from it, nor was it lawful for that undifferentiated nature to come to be in a 
state of difference with respect to itself, nor again could the simplicity of all 
things proceed into a duality. 

How can matter be its limit and its lowest trace? 

But it is not so:” that One is not even defined as one, such as we affirm 
matter to be, nor do beginning middle or end apply to it—all of these are 
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defining characteristics. Nor does it have (I 112) anything in potential or act, 
nor, in short, anything at all that belongs to matter. For matter itself is one of 
the elements that belong to what comes to be. Therefore it is determinate and 
so is far from the indeterminate nature, since it is from the former that mat- 
ter originates with its defining characteristic, and hence [the realm of] be- 
coming. As such, this origin is not among the firsts nor among the interme- 
diates, but among the last traces [of the One]. All things are defined in terms 
of that [first principle], and the last differentiation of all is separated off after 
all things as the sediment of all things. We may have occasion to discuss the 
[causality of the One] again, and in time dissolve the doubts that proliferate. 
But now so much must be said, that this principle arises before and checks its 
emanation into the ultimate matter by virtue of its transcendent lack of dif- 
ferentiation that belongs to it from its perfect simplicity. 


Section VI. The Causality 
of the One 


Chapter 37. Questions about the Cause of Differentiation 


ΕΒ In this section, Damascius continues to discuss the problems of the origin 
of multiplicity, of procession and differentiation from the One. The aporetic 
overview of this chapter forms the backdrop to the next four chapters, each of 
which continues to explore the relationship of multiplicity to unity, by 
approaching the question through appeal to Damascius’ predecessors, 
Iamblichus, the Chaldean Oracles, and Plato. The structure of the aporia is to 
the effect that if nothing is from the One, how is it the cause of all things? If 
the One is not, what then is the cause of the differentiation? Ml 


Then if nothing is from the One, how is it the cause of all things? 

[We reply that] as a differentiated cause and in terms of the 
differentiated conception that is applied to cause, the One is not a 
cause. For it cannot be the efficient cause, since other causes are 
prior to the efficient cause, nor can it be the final cause itself, as one 
might think, for this too is just one of the causes and is differentiated 
from the others." Nor, again, can it be the three causes simultane- 
ously, as a perfect cause in one, since the three causes too will be 
differentiated from the many things that are not causes, but there 
nothing is differentiated. And yet that One before all things is the 
cause of all things, just as it is the cause of causes, (I 113) although 
the One is not this as other than its [own] unique simplicity, but 
as the [conception of] One originates in the things below, so too does 
the [conception of the One] as cause. 

What does [the One] cause, if in fact it is wholly a cause? 
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[It is the cause of] all things, I aver, and not cause of some things but not 
others, nor cause in one way but not another way, nor cause of just those things 
we designate as subsequent to it. 

Has then something arrived [into this realm] from that realm? 

Yes, very much so. Indeed all things have thence arrived, but not as that, 
but rather as what is subsequent to that nature. And thus too the generation 
that arises from that is dissimilar, whereas before it, there is the similar gen- 
eration because it produces beings that are more intimately related and pro- 
ceed from each whole, but not from one of the causes that are differentiated in 
it, as is the case with the dissimilar procession.” And it is even more universal 
because it is [generative] of all the gods.’ However, the dissimilar procession is 
not of all gods, since, for example some of the gods are called virgins or demi- 
gods, whereas the similar procession is ubiquitous, and [the god] that does not 
produce in this line will be without issue, which is only the case with pure mat- 
ter, if it happens at all. Therefore if the procession of all things from that One 
is dissimilar, clearly, then, the similar will exist before the dissimilar, but this 
has been shown to be impossible. 

[Our reply] is that first, it is not permissible to distinguish the two kinds of 
processions in the One. Since it is absolutely without differentiation, it could 
not give rise to a proliferation from itself either as differentiated or as similar 
or as dissimilar or as both simultaneously, but rather the proliferation that 
belongs to [the Onel, if it is permissible to put it thus, (114) is the undifferenti- 
ated proliferation that is prior to both [similar and dissimilar]. Second, if one 
wished to distinguish the two kinds conceptually, he would conceive the gen- 
eration of all things from the One as each kind simultaneously: as all things 
are in the One, it produces all things through the similar [procession], whereas 
since the One is prior to all things, it produces all things through the dissimi- 
lar [procession]. The One is all things and prior to all things at one and the 
same time and as one and the same thing. Therefore, it brings about the simi- 
lar procession and the dissimilar procession as the same and at the same time. 
It is all things and it produces all things, and this is [the One] that brings about 
the procession of the similar. Yet it is also before all things and [that which has 
produced}* all things, and this is the One that brings about the dissimilar pro- 
cession. Again, in a different way, as entirely simple it brings about the dis- 
similar procession of that which is not simple, and as that which transcends 
the simple it brings about the same procession of the not simple as the proces- 
sion of the similar. 

Does the One then produce, for if so, then this is its act. Prior to the act 
there is power, and prior to power there is subsistence.’ [And yet there is no 
subsistence there],° nor, a fortiori, power, nor, with still greater reason, is there 
activity. Such things [exist] in [the realm of] differentiation, and they are distin- 
guished from each other; thus subsisting, power, and act are not in accord with 
that which is absolutely without differentiation. 
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[We answer that] these [1.6., subsistence, act, and power] do not belong to 
the One in the way that we [ordinarily] attribute them. In the same way that we 
still refer the One that is not the actual one to the One, and in the same way that 
we attribute all things to the One for the various reasons that we have men- 
tioned so frequently, so we would also speak in the case of acting and having 
power and being, in a way that [preserves the awareness that the] three are one, 
and undifferentiated from each other. It does not produce by its existence, as 
someone might say, since this would then be a form of production contradis- 
tinguished from (I 115) others, nor is it the case that because the One is, there- 
fore the others are, for thus the One will be the cause of nothing, if it does not 
produce them, but rather, the One is the cause of all things just in its prolific 
simplicity that is before act, before power, and before subsistence.’ 

Is the One a cause at all, and is it differentiated from its effects? 

[We answer that] both cause and effect are differentiated after the One, 
[proceeding] from the cause of differentiation, whatever that may be. But that 
One is just the One-all. And if it is a cause as well, it is so in the sense that the 
cause will be in all things, and it will be all the effects whose source it is, 
because this too is included in all things. But that arises prior [to this differen- 
tiation] as neither cause nor any of the effects, but as absolute and undifferenti- 
ated, as the One-all of all things. 

Therefore, is the One-all differentiated in this way at least, that it is such, 
and as such is differentiated from things that are not such? 

[We reply that] if the things that are subsequent to it are also differentiated 
from it, then the differentiation is not from it: rather, that which proceeded has 
differentiated itself from that, just as the person who shuts his eyes has dis- 
tanced himself from the sun, though the sun has not become distant. 

If the One is not, what then is the cause of differentiation? For all things 
cannot be the cause of it, since all things have separated themselves from 
the One? 

[We reply that] the [cause of differentiation] is one of the things that pro- 
ceeded from the One, [a thesis that] the argument will, in due course, reveal. 
Therefore [let us stipulate that] that first distinguished itself from the One, and 
then the others [followed]. Let that therefore be the first to undergo differentia- 
tion under its own agency, even though the process must begin from itself, 
arising from its native activity: yet it is still distinguished. Clearly, the distin- 
guished is distinguished from that which is already distinguished. 

(I 116)But this is not necessary: for in the case of shutting our eyes, we 
stand apart from something that is not distant, even if the light is refracted. 
From the god who is everywhere it is we who depart because of the unfitness 
[for receiving him] that belongs to our present life. And again the form is dis- 
tinct from the matter though the matter contains no differentiations in itself. 
For differentiation is itself a particular form, and they say that the form is other 
than matter, although matter does not exist as something different from form. 
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The image too is like the paradigm though the paradigm is not like the image 
of itself. 

This reply is not reliable: for by the same proportion that the likeness of the 
image is diminished, to this degree the likeness of the paradigm exceeds that 
of the image. The image of things that are in the same order is equal with 
respect to correspondence, but the image of what is better or inferior, though it 
corresponds, does so with excess or defect. If, therefore, the image is not equally 
like the paradigm, but defectively, what prevents the paradigm from being like 
the image, but to excess? That is, if it is true that the image imitates the para- 
digm and in this way is like it, then the paradigm also assimilates the image to 
itself, and in this way is like it. 

[Again, one might respond that] these examples would fit better in a different 
context. But [in the present argument] surely the form is not other than the 
matter because the matter is not other, but just because the form is not matter. 
Otherness allows one to discern sameness, and likewise sameness allows one to 
discern otherness. Form and matter are not in any way the same, but matter is not 
able to be the same in any case, and so there is no otherness in them with respect 
to each other. Yet we must admit that matter and form are entirely separate from 
each other. Further, the separated corresponds to the separated, so that all things 
are also separated from the one nature, which is in its turn separated. Therefore 
it is in this way that this nature is also differentiated (117) from all things. 

How, then, did the One undergo any differentiation? Surely it did not 
undergo differentiation as a result of anything that is subsequent to the One, 
which we could call the cause of differentiation. How can the One, which we 
agree is entirely without distinction, be distinct from that which is already 
distinct? 

[We answer that] just as we cannot say that things in which there is no 
otherness present that is common to both things are others, so we cannot speak 
of things that are distinct from each other or differentiated, if there is no com- 
mon name or reality present in them, namely, distinction or differentiation. 
The author of distinction or differentiation does not correspond to its effect 
bilaterally, but is related as the maker is to what [it causes] to happen. The effect 
is differentiated from the cause as a participant in the differentiating cause, and 
yet the cause is differentiated from the effect as producing it from itself and 
also being the author of difference. It is in this way that we hold that likeness 
of the image and of the paradigm correspond. But as for what is beyond every 
differentiation, no one could say that this is subject to any differentiation at any 
time. When something is distinct, then it cannot be entirely distinct, since it, 
too, contains a kind of one that it also shares. 

Therefore, there will be something that belongs to the second from the 
first and is like that—a situation that we do not admit. 

[Our answer is that] if the One is itself both in the second and in all things, 
as we were saying, then it could not be at once shared and distinctive. For the 
common and the particular just are forms of differentiation. 
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Chapter 38. Chaldean and Iamblichean Language Concerning 
the Cause of Differentiation from the One 


ΕΞ In the aporetic discussion of the previous chapter, Damascius attempted to analyze 
the origin of distinction in the One by suggesting that, in the end, distinction can only 
be “introduced” by something that already is distinct. As the examples of sunlight and 
eyesight show, it is only from the perspective of distinction that distinction can be 
acknowledged. In this chapter, he comes a little closer to accommodating the perspec- 
tive of distinction, using in the first half of the chapter the Chaldean language of subsis- 
tence, power, and act, to show that the One does indeed cause all things. In the second 
half of the chapter, he rehearses an Iamblichean solution to the problem of how the 
many arise from the One. Ml 


(I 118) How can we express or compose these simple and truly immobile 
images® of that transcendent truth? Now, either there is nothing after the One, 
and the One is alone and independent, or if others do arise after the One, then 
by all means they are differentiated with respect to it. 

[Our reply] to this question must [start from] what is below for some indi- 
cation, though of course this indication will also be obscure, since our birth 
pangs swell toward the One always, and yet they can never give birth, but they 
contain their giving birth in their very labor. Bearing in mind that our labor is 
a kind of indication, let us admit a differentiation of a certain kind, most lack- 
ing clarity, and the least lucid of all distinctions. This, I say, is the first of all 
such differentiations, one that is almost swallowed up by the undifferentiated, 
namely, that differentiation in which the second can appear to be a power of the 
first, and yet this power is entirely fixed in its subsistence, a differentiation the 
Oracles have already hinted αἱ." Someone might even be able to conceive a dif. 
ferentiation that is more like the One than this, which arises along with that 
which is prior to all subsistence and all power. So, too, we can say that the sec- 
ond is after the One, but that the second is more the One than it is after the 
One, and that it is more the One than from the One, and one can add whatever 
forms of hyperbole he might invent. 

Therefore are the others that are after the second also present in the same 
way to the One, and what about the lowest forms: are all things of the same 
rank with (I 119) respect to the One? Surely that would be impossible, and so 
the One, even if it is not adequately distinct from the second, is distinct from 
the others, and especially from the lowest forms. 

[We reply that] all things have proceeded simultaneously, first, middle, and 
last, and they are not yet related to each other in this way, but they are all 
together as One, and they are all related to the One as effect to cause. The rest 
of procession and order arises from other causes and belongs to all things from 
these. These, too, are from the One, but they are from the One in the manner 
of being present in all things. And therefore only the One is the cause of all 
things, whereas, in the case of all things, a distinct cause functions for a distinct 
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effect. That the One is the principle of all things simultaneously its perfection 
reveals, and so does its lack of differentiation, the fact that it is no more this 
than that. Yet what most of all reveals this is the longing that all things have for 
this cause, as the cause of all things. It could surely not be the case that there 
is an antecedent cause of a particular thing, but no cause of all things taken 
together as all things. And, if there is a cause for all things, then what other cause 
could there be besides the one that we are now contemplating? [Our answer 
involves the solution of a cause] that differs from all things to just this extent, 
if it is lawful to so put it, that all things are all things in every sort of way, 
whereas the [cause of all things] is all things in the simplest possible way. 

This doctrine is consistent with the [teaching of] Iamblichus, as I can show 
by pointing to the fact that Iamblichus says that the way of ascent to the One is 
not available to each thing by itself,"° unless it first coordinates itself with the 
all, and so returns back to the common principle together with all things. If all 
things naturally tend to the principle (I 120) simultaneously, and each particu- 
lar cannot separate itself from all things, clearly all things have also proceeded 
simultaneously from the One, though not as individuals, but as arising from 
one another. Nevertheless, if all things arise simultaneously, still, some are far 
while others are near. Yet these differentiations, too, are made only after that 
nature, but then there was not yet far or near. 

This, then, is how one can speak of the highest things on the analogy of the 
lower things.'’ But to speak in labor toward what is truer, neither are all things 
differentiated from the One, nor is that differentiated from all things, but then 
again neither are all things and the One, one with each other, nor are they the 
same, nor different, nor like, nor unlike nor one, nor many, nor in the same 
order, nor in a different order. Even being before all things does not accord with 
the One, and therefore neither does being after the One accord with all things. 
Therefore neither does first nor second, nor cause, nor effect belong to all 
things. These things arise relative to one another when there is already differ- 
entiation. But the One is without differentiation, though not in the sense of 
being undifferentiated as opposed to differentiated, but it is entirely simple and 
is at the same time all things in an undifferentiated way. It is all things as the 
One, and yet that One is all things and not just the One. 


Chapter 39. Doctrine of the Chaldeans Applied 
to the One’s Procession 


ΕΒ Damascius elaborates the Chaldean doctrine hinted at in the previous chapter, with 
its differentiation of power, activity, and subsistence (referring to Or. Ch. fragment 4) as 
the primary differentiation of the first principle. In fact, here as elsewhere, Damascius 
anticipates the structures that are actually more relevant to his exposition of the third 
henad as seat of the intelligible triad. Bi 
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Let no one raise the following objection: if the others proceed from the One, 
they are separate from it, and the One therefore is separate from them, whereas 
if the others are unified [with the One] they have not proceeded. 

It is not in the way that we think that they have either proceeded or not 
proceeded (in fact the manner [I 121] of that unified procession, a manner that 
we cannot yet conceive, is entirely different, since we in our conceptual think- 
ing are divided into remaining, procession, and reversion, whereas that man- 
ner of procession is beyond the differentiation implied in these divisions) nor 
is it necessary that the others be unified [with the One] if they are not differen- 
tiated nor differentiated if they are not unified [with the One]. The One is with- 
out differentiation before both differentiation and unity; the others are in the 
opposite [condition]. 

Nor in turn should anyone inquire if the One produces while the others are 
its products, since if the One acts, then it is also has power and it also subsists. 
All things are then three things, and not one, namely, subsistence, power, and 
activity. But it has been agreed that the One is before activity and power and 
subsistence: it is one and not three, and the three are, as it were, the One before 
the others arise; it is we who, in our need for thinking and explanation, never- 
theless maintain that the One produces. We must purify the manner of its 
production, since it is not of the same order as our thoughts, and it is not 
accomplished either through activity, power, or subsistence, but by being one 
before three in a way that is not capable of being expressed in language. 

Neither should one say that any participation emanates from the One, aris- 
ing either uniquely for each individual, or as a single universal participation” 
that belongs to all things so that what has proceeded from the One participates 
in it, and that this dispensation bestows a part of itself on what has proceeded, 
nor, if none of the above is true, should one deny that all things have their be- 
ing from the One, and that there anything common between the other things 
and the One. And yet, if there is something common [between the One and 
other things,] the One will be in them, and not by itself, or else these will be in 
the One and there [will be] nothing besides the One. 

[We answer that] this class of puzzle, one must admit, carries weight in the 
(I 122) case of those things that are produced or proceed in a state of division. 
But just as we placed the procession of that which is from the One neither in 
unity nor in division, so also the perfection from there and the participation of 
that is neither as if it gave something from itself, nor as if it put a stop to its 
giving, nor yet as if it shared something in common with other things with the 
gift of its very own illumination, nor as if it were completely isolated, nor as if 
it were entirely in community with them. These antitheses occur in a state of 
differentiation. But the One is, as has been said many times, undifferentiated, 
so that at once all these things can be said to be in the One, and again nothing 
by itself distinctive is [in the One], or what is more true, is that it is not even all 
things, but it is One before all things, simplifying all things together. 
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Chapter 40. The One-All and Its Relationship to All Things 


What about the light of truth that is sent forth from the One, according to 
Plato?’’ That Plato avers these things concerning the One in very close agree- 
ment with our own intuitions, he makes clear in other passages, but especially 
when he determines to assign not just truth alone but also beauty and propor- 
tion to the threshold [of the One].’* Nevertheless, however, [one could object 
that] Plato is not taking up the One that is absolutely before all things, but the 
One on which Being immediately depends. Therefore, he says that the light 
brings together the knower and the known, which is to say, the intelligible and 
the intellective, as if the light were rooted in the intelligible and thus affirmed 
the truth of the thinker and the object of thought.’” But this problem must be 
examined at another time. 

(I 123) If, therefore, we were to say that truth is the light of the One, we 
shall say that the light from it is the procession of the divine henads, as the 
philosophers agree.'® Therefore, do they not have something in common with 
each other, these henads, according to which all the gods are and are said to be 
one god? Yes, I agree, but this is using language as if we were speaking about 
[the gods being] “in relation to” One or “from” One; and so there is multiplicity 
here, as well. If the One is also without differentiation as a single root of the 
many gods, this is not at all that One nor a participation of that One, but it is 
the root that precedes that which proceeds, while proceeding together with 
them, as it were the monad, if one can say this, of the divine number. 

Now if someone brings matter forward as the last trace of the One, he will 
go entirely astray.'’ For matter is differentiated with respect to form, and the 
lowest is differentiated with respect to the first, but the nature of the One is 
before all these differentiations. And form, as well, is everywhere found with 
matter; whence therefore the Form proceeds, the matter also is from that same 
order. We [shall return to] this topic later, as well."® 

But what about what has been said in addition to all the preceding puzzles, 
namely, that the compression of all things in each thing, which is prior to every- 
thing in each thing, while it is analogous to that One, is not like an image or a light 
from that, but rather it is the crown or root of what proceeds, and it has proceeded 
with [all that proceeds], in such a manner that [this concentration] is inherently 
from that, just as the single root is common to all [branches]?”” But the One is not a 
root but before all things, nor yet is it the root alone but it is (112.4) all things together 
with the root. The One-all therefore is before all things, and all things come from it, 
since it is at once root and branch. 

But how could the root, whether one or the many roots, be an echo of the 
One, since we have agreed that it is the root and branches, and agreed that the 
One-all is undifferentiated before all things? Moreover, the root is differenti- 
ated with respect to the branches, just as the crown is differentiated with 
respect to all the rest. Thus, the illumination from there is not that which, 
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before all things, has the nature of the one [the quasi one] in each of the multiplied 
beings. No, since this quasi one would be itself multiple through its position, and 
so in some way differentiated from that which illuminates. 

Nevertheless, it is not because in this way the others do not participate in it 
[the One-all] that they can participate in it in no way, [nor] shall we then assume 
that the One is cut off from all things. For we must reject soundly the second 
group of puzzles, those that argue against the ordinary way that others partici- 
pate in the One, but are unsound when not qualified. For we allow that just as 
our intuition of that hypostasis is sui generis, so also is our intuition of its pro- 
cession. That is, it is neither unified nor individuated, neither similar nor dis- 
similar, but is before both alternatives. So, too, concerning participation: it does 
not come about as the presence of the One or as an illumination that has be- 
come separate from the One, but it is before both alternatives. To say that what 
is given is either individual or universal will not be apropos, since what is given 
is also prior to both of these. Nor again is there a given or a not given, since 
these are opposites, but the One-all is prior to every (1 125) antithesis, even that 
of contradiction, and a fortiori of every other antithesis. Therefore it is neither 
perishable nor imperishable, but it can correctly be said to be before these arise, 
if there can be any correct way of describing it. And yet how could there be, 
since there is neither anything individual about it nor yet anything universal? 
We do not compare ourselves to it in any way, since it has no characteristic. 
Instead, we compare ourselves to something that comes after it, since neither 
do we become one with that, but only one with the one that is after it, whereas 
that, in addition to being One and all things, to put it thus, is also prior to One 
and all things. 


Chapter 41. Conclusions about the One 


ΗΕ We are unable to grasp the nature of the first principle, despite our efforts to concen- 
trate our scattered intuitions. Hence we cannot call the One cause, beginning, or the 
end of striving. All such epithets belong to our own projective determinations. The One 
is the cause of all things as well as entirely simple, but simple in the way that it is simul- 
taneously all things, and all things in the way that it is simultaneously simple. 


What does Plato mean by the “ray of the soul”?”° 


This ray touches on the light that comes from the One, and yet it does not 
touch on the One. 

Yet why not? Does not the light from the One touch the One? 

In the terms of the analogy, it does touch on the One, but in truth, it never 
does.” That does not submit to contact with another, since the point does not 
submit to such contact, either. 

But how does the light arise immediately after it? 
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It arises insofar as it appears first before others, or because it has not 
emerged completely from that sanctuary. But concerning the doctrines of Plato 
in general, there will be [more] later. 

Still, the second is after that, whatever it is, and proceeds from it together 
with all things in a way that is entirely undifferentiated, but without there being 
any antithesis to differentiation, but since it is in itself a second principle, it 
projects different conceptions in (I 126) us concerning both itself and that 
which is from it. Clearly our conceptions need to correspond to reality insofar 
as possible. And yet what we supposed about it, we attempted to surmise [when 
our thoughts were] far from the nature of the simplicity of the One that is 
before all things. Yet still our desire presses us to awaken our naturally divided 
condition of mind in the opposite direction. Or rather, we are striving to har- 
monize our scattered intuitions with the One-all, which none the less and even 
more, is that which contains all things in itself, or to say it better, is that which 
subsists as all things, or to say it still better, is that which does not even subsist, 
but is beyond this as all things. And that is why such great clamor has come 
about, since divided reason is always in danger of scattering the One into many, 
or of destroying its inherent nature, and power, and activity. 

And now we draw the conclusions to these arguments, namely, that the 
One cannot be spoken of in terms of differentiation, or expressed by means of 
the following epithets, not even if they could all be said simultaneously, such as 
that it is cause of all things, that it is first, that it is good, most simple, beyond 
being, measure, desirable, end, beginning. All of these epithets are determi- 
nate conceptions, but no determination belongs to the One, not even the deter- 
mination that is the opposite of determination, lack of determination. If there 
is some [determination] before all these things that could signify every one of 
them, this alone could bring that to mind. For being One and all things simul- 
taneously, it is both, since it is One before the One and before all things, and 
thus there is no appropriate conception that is both all perfect and single at the 
same time, and a fortiori, no appropriate designation. 

But, nevertheless, [this principle] demands some kind of address such as 
we are at a loss to (I 127) apply. Consequently, too, it is this knowledge alone 
that we allow that we have of it, according to which we dishonor whatever 
belongs to us as applicable to it. Furthermore, as many things as we assume 
concerning what is subsequent to the One, these we say [share] the same dis- 
honor [of being inapplicable to the One] as well, and we hold the One neither 
to be something among all things, nor all things simultaneously, since we hold 
it to be the cause of all things as well as entirely simple, nor yet so simple as to 
be one among all things, nor yet like simplicity itself (for this is one among all 
things), but simple in the way that it is simultaneously all things, and all things 
in the way that it is simultaneously simple: and again, it is neither all things in 
the way that all things are many, nor as the whole from the many, but it is all 
things as One before all things. 
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Chapter 42. The Three Henads as Remaining, Procession, 
and Reversion 


ΕΞ Here Damascius discusses the nature of procession as such: if there is a second after 
the One, then the One must be distinct from the second. And yet how will the One 
undergo such differentiation? Differentiation only arose from a relative point of view; 
whence first and second have their origin. For the same reason, no remaining of the 
One, no procession, and no reversion can be distinguished. Nevertheless, the first 
moment can be likened to the cause that remains, while what proceeds from it in the 
first degree can be likened to the processive cause or principle of authentic procession, 
and the third from the One can be likened to what reverts. Ml 


Now since the One is revealed to be such, next would follow the inquiry con- 
cerning the identity of that which proceeds after the One. And yet this subject 
must be postponed.” Yet considering what proceeds after the One solely inso- 
far as it is from the One, that is, after it, we must inquire, first, if it is distin- 
guished from the One, and next if the One remains, while the former proceeds, 
since that which remains must always be before that which proceeds, and 
finally, if the second proceeds while remaining or does it only proceed? But we 
must begin from the starting point. 

If then the second is distinguished from the first, it must be true that the 
first is distinguished from the second, since what is distinct is distinguished 
from something distinct. If this is so, then either the One undergoes this dif- 
ferentiation from the second, with the second functioning as that which dif- 
ferentiates itself, but [in that case] how can the cause be altered by the effect and 
how does it undergo any [change] at all? Or it is from itself that the One [under- 
goes differentiation] and in the process of dividing the second from itself it 
divides itself from (1 128) that. And yet how can what is not even unifying intro- 
duce divisions? In short, how is it distinguished from the second? Or [how] 
even is [the second] brought into unity with it, that is, [the One] that does not 
tolerate either division or unity with anything? 

If it is not differentiated, how will there be on the one hand the cause, and 
on the other, the effect? And how could it not be the case here that the parent is 
entirely indistinguishable” from the offspring? 

It is less perilous to say that the first is without unity and without differen- 
tiation because it is both one and many beyond being, and it brings about all 
things, as has been said above, in a manner that is not of the same kind that our 
[conceptions can grasp] and it is separate from all things, yet is present in all 
things in yet another such way. Differentiation starts from the point that tran- 
scendence as well as interdependence begin, and in general whence first and 
second have their origin. But we say even this concerning those principles, 
wishing only to indicate something concerning that which is utterly undiffer- 
entiated. And therefore neither does any of the others, nor does the second, 
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appear either to be distinct from the One or to be one with the One. For if it 
were one with the One, then the One would be the One as Unified. And so just 
as we hold that it is impossible to say that the One is other or the same, since 
otherness and sameness are not yet there, so neither is the One unified or dif- 
ferentiated, because there is not yet unity or division. For the same reason, no 
remaining of the One, no procession, and no reversion can be distinguished. 

We are, therefore, no longer justified in trying to inquire into the remain- 
ing [entities, that is, remaining and reversion in the case of the One], but later 
we shall again inquire where the following arise, that is, [about the origin of 
what] remains, or proceeds or reverts among the (I 129) [the first causes] and 
whether these three are the same thing taking the hypostasis as a whole, or 
whether they are three hypostases. If one prefers, as if feeling one’s way in the 
darkness, still to try to see these moments by means of analogy, and not through 
indication, but more vividly than the truth afforded by indication allows, then 
let this be the analogy. The first [moment] can be likened to the cause that 
remains, while what proceeds from it in the first degree can be likened to the 
processive cause or principle of authentic procession, and the third from the 
one can be likened to what reverts. If we separate these moments as we intuit 
them, then we shall know that the analogy is appropriate for them. Except that 
we must begin our search from the question as to whether that which remains 
is other than what has been posited from the beginning as the One-all. For this 
is not subject to differentiation. But someone could say that the remaining is 
first of what comes after the One-all, since there are three things. 

The one moment can better be alluded to in terms of remaining, the next 
in terms of procession, and the last in terms of reversion. Again, if one wished 
to take these as indications that correspond to the three moments, it would suf- 
fice to say that that is the One-all with respect to the indication of remaining, 
just as what has proceeded first from it did not remain the first, but proceeded 
from it, while that in no way proceeds, while the Ineffable is before it, for which 
there is no expression available, not even in terms of indication. Therefore 
nothing proceeds from it, not even the One-all. But what does not proceed 
could be said to remain as it were by analogy, since even remaining could be 
said to derive from what does not proceed. But since this too proceeds from it 
insofar as it is after it, then it will require the positing of something that 
remains before this procession, since we hold that remaining is before proceed- 
ing. Therefore we shall search for yet another, and this will go on indefinitely, 
or else we shall make the One-all that which remains, which we posted as 
remaining before procession, since if this did not come before that which pro- 
ceeds in any way at any time, then that which is after it could not be the first of 
that which proceeds at any time.”* So much, then, is the extent of this inquiry. 


Section VII. On the Merits 
of Iamblichus’ Position 
Concerning the Number 
of Principles 


Chapter 43. On the Number of Principles before 
the Intelligible Triad 


ΕΒ In this chapter, Damascius introduces us to one of Neoplatonism’s 
central dilemmas, caused by the tensions between a One that is utterly 
transcendent versus the One conceived as first principle, source of all 
subsequent stages of reality. The significance of this discussion cannot be 
underestimated, as the various ways of conceiving the first principle, in 
terms of an ultimately negative theology or in terms of an attributive (or 
kataphatic) theology, have informed theological inquiry in Christian, 
Muslim, and Jewish traditions, largely echoing Neoplatonist formulations. 
Even beyond the scope of traditions that are arguably influenced by the 
Neoplatonist negotiation between the first principle’s transcendence and 
fullness, this question about whether the ultimate reality must lack 
attributes, or, on the contrary, provide the foundation for all possible 
qualities, is at the heart of theological inquiries almost universally. One 
parallel example is the eighth- to ninth-century Indian philosopher Shan- 
kara, and his differentiation between nirguna (without attributes) and 
saguna (with attributes) Brahman or God, a differentiation that gave rise to 
competing worship traditions in India. 

To return to the conceptions of the One that we find either in Damas- 
cius or in Iamblichus, the following diagrams will illustrate the comparison 
that Damascius apparently makes between his own understanding and that 
of Iamblichus. When Damascius discusses the relationship between the 
elements of the intelligible triad and the second one in Iamblichus’ scheme, 
it can be confusing, since he also discusses the relationship between the 
three henads that he recognizes or the three Pythagorean principles that he 
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TABLE 2 Iamblichus’ Scheme 


first one 

monad (second one) 

dyad (limit, unlimited) 
intelligible triad (one-being) 


TABLE 3 Damascius’ Scheme 


Ineffable 

One—with three aspects 
Henads 
One-all All-One Unified 
Otherwise named 
Limit Unlimited Mixed 
Monad Dyad Many 


Intelligible triad proper 

Being, life, intellect (Proclus) 
Subsistence, power, intellect (Chaldean) 
One, many, mixed (Plato) 


purports to find in Plato’s Philebus and the One. In other words, whereas Proclus pos- 
ited a kind of dyad after the One consisting in limit and unlimited, Damascius posits a 
triad after the One, in which the first two appear as well as a principle that forms their 
unity. Moreover, all of the principles that relate to the henadic realm share all of the 
characteristics of each other. 

Iamblichus’ scheme is as shown in table 2 and Damascius’ scheme in table 3. Ml 


(11.1) After this, let us propose to inquire into whether there are two first prin- 
ciples before the first intelligible triad, the one that is entirely ineffable and the 
other that is independent of this triad, as the great Iamblichus held in the 
twenty-eighth book of his most perfect work, Chaldaic Theology, or whether (as 
the majority of his successors thought) the first intelligible triad is [immedi- 
ately] after the Ineffable and unique causal principle or whether we should 
descend even lower than this hypothesis and say with Porphyry that the father 
of the intelligible triad is the one principle of all things?’ 

What the oracles mean is the subject for another occasion, whereas for 
now let us pursue a more philosophic method, which is our customary way, for 
these questions. 

(II 2) Accordingly, how can the independent and sole universal, entirely 
ineffable cause of all things be numbered among the intelligibles and be called 
the father of a single triad?’ For this triad is already the summit of beings, 
whereas that principle transcends all things. Moreover, the paternal intellect’ 
comes into contact with this principle in a manner particular to it, but there is 
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no particular characteristic belonging to that principle; further, the triad is 
intelligible because of its own intellect, whereas that principle is entirely inef- 
fable. Finally, from what he has gone on to say to us, he [Porphyry] would say 
that the father of the triad is either more universal or is the One-all.* But not 
even the One-all has the equivalent stature of this hypothesis, and still less can 
it equate with the more universal. 

Perhaps it is better to agree with Iamblichus: if [we posit] the monad and 
the indefinite dyad, and the triad after these, which [all together] constitute the 
members of the entire intelligible triad, as the Pythagoreans maintain,’ the 
One would be before these, as those eminent philosophers maintain as well; or 
if there are limit and the unlimited and the mixed, the One subsists before 
these, as Plato has it (he also says the One is the cause of mixing for the mixed);° 
or if there are father and power and intellect, then what is prior to these would 
be the one father before the triad. 

“In every world there shines a triad over which a monad rules,” the Oracle 
says.’ If this [is the structure present] in the worlds, how much more in the 
super-mundane abyss,” for it would be least appropriate for that to begin from 
multiplicity. If, therefore, before the triadic is the monadic (II 3) form, and 
before this is the completely ineffable, as we maintained, the consequences 
are clear.” 


Chapter 44. Arguments on Behalf of lamblichus’ Position 


Mt. The One is prior to the monad that is itself the ruling element of the triad. The 
monad is number, but the One is before number. 
2. The monad is derived from its association with remaining (monas, mone), the 
dyad equates with procession, and the triad equates with reversion. But the 
One is their source and prior to these three moments. 
3. There are two principles that arise as antitheses, whether father and 
power, monad and dyad, or limit and unlimited. There is also a third nature 


that is common to both. And there is a principle that is prior to the 
three. Bl 


[Moreover,] if the One-all is the second principle after the Ineffable, and yet the 
second is no more “this” than “that,” but all things equally, and the ruling ele- 
ment of the triad is rather subsistence, just as the second is power and the third 
is intellect,"° it is clear that, both in the case of real beings, the one of the triad 
must be assigned a place before the monad, as well as in the case of every 
number. Each number is one number, though each number is not a monad. 
The one that we were talking about is a monad, whereas the [absolute] One will 
be before it, and the Ineffable will subsist before the latter. Therefore the monad 
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will be the first element of the intelligible number, being the third principle. 
Or, as was said, the one is the one alone, and after it again will be the monad 
ruling the intelligible number. 

On behalf of Iamblichus’ position, one can also employ to great effect the 
previously stated argument, which places after the One-all, the principle that 
remains, for which the name and reality of monad are also quite suitable (since 
monad, monas, is related to the word for remaining, mone), so that the dyad is 
linked to procession and the triad to reversion, while (II 4) these [names] are 
used not in reference to multiplicity, but in a manner that is unique to their 
nature. Nor will it be correct [to say] that the principle of remaining proceeds in 
any way, but rather it comes to be through its own agency, solely by means of 
remaining, after the One-all. Therefore it has not proceeded, nor is it right to 
speak of procession in its case. Indeed, it is only after the principle that remains 
that the principle that proceeds, arises. Procession originates from this princi- 
ple first, just as reversion is from the third principle, which is why the latter is 
also the first intellect.” 

After these points, let us take leave of these names whose [discussion] 
we have anticipated and say that there must be, after the unique principle of 
all things which has already been posited by means of affirmative language, 
a language that is to some extent purified and that affirms that the first prin- 
ciple is the One-all, again there must be after this principle, another princi- 
ple which is no longer the One-all, nor all things equally, but all things in a 
manner particular [to each]. After this principle, there must yet be another, 
having its own unique characteristics and situated beneath the latter. For 
each principle is all things, because each intelligible principle in succession 
is still all things, and perhaps each diacosm is all things, until the level of the 
noeric (intellectual) beings. Nevertheless, all things are there in an undiffer- 
entiated manner, and they are situated either in the Unified or in the One, so 
that one must discern some other differentiation among the intelligible prin- 
ciples themselves. Therefore after the principle that is without qualification 
One-all, we must situate the principle that is one in all things, and yet not 
without qualification, so that we must also add a certain characteristic, 
clearly, that it is the most revered and universal of all; next, it is so for the 
third principle as well: it must have another characteristic that is less exalted 
and secondary by nature. The latter will function (II 5) as an antithesis with 
respect to the prior, which I imagine the ancients understood when they 
named them, some calling them limit and unlimited, and others the monad 
and indefinite dyad, and the Oracles call them father and power.”” If, there- 
fore, these principles, whatever they are [called], tend toward a unique char- 
acteristic, that principle inclining toward nothing, but being absolutely all- 
One, would be the single common principle before these, and before this is 
the Ineffable.”’ 
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Chapter 45. Arguments on Behalf of lamblichus 
and contra Iamblichus 


ΒΕ The first half of this chapter contains Damascius’ concluding exegesis of Iamblichus’ 
position, and in particular the fourth argument in support of Iamblichus: the two kinds 
of procession, the procession of similar and the procession of dissimilar orders, lead us 
to infer the existence of two principles that, respectively, give rise to these distinct pro- 
cessions. This argument refers to a topic that Damascius will elaborate below, namely, 
the idea of horizontal versus vertical procession. The procession involving dissimilar 
orders gives rise to vertical procession, and can be illustrated by the example of soul 
proceeding from intellect. The procession involving similar orders gives rise to horizon- 
tal procession and can be illustrated by the example of world soul proceeding from the 
hypostasis soul, or of individual intellect proceeding from the hypostasis intellect. 

The second part of the chapter begins Damascius’ critique of Iamblichus’ argu- 
ments on behalf of two Ones before the intelligible triad in reverse order. Hi 


45.1. Critique of the Fourth Argument 


l™ Damascius once more rehearses his ongoing critique of ontology as being in any way 
adequate to the task of describing reality, and especially criticizes arguments about the 
nature of the highest principles on the basis of analogy from the lower orders, the intel- 
lectual or rational. 


And yet one might also establish the same position from what follows, 
employing the evidence of things as they stand in a lower order: observing that 
among real beings there are two orders contradistinguished™ and coordinate 
with each other, the one superior, they say, and the other inferior, the one uni- 
form’ and the other multiform,’® from these we are led to two principles, 
whether the one and the many (which I call “contradistinguished”) or whether 
other principles, [if] someone wishes to posit them. Be that as it may, for either 
of these orders, there is a principle possessing its unique characteristic, 
inasmuch as it is the principle of something that also possesses a unique 
characteristic, and from this principle the common element is present to 
either the principle or order, as for example, to the uniform principle, there 
is the characteristic of the one, and to the multiform principle, there is the trace 
of multiplicity. For even if the two orders [originally] diverge from one common 
nature, the principles must be distinct before the orders. If the orders possess 
(1 6) something in common with each other (for they are not entirely sepa- 
rated), then at least, according to this argument, this common element pro- 
ceeds from a single and uniquely constituted principle. Now I am speaking 
strictly here, not through indication, and I am drawing on the [evidence] of 
principles distinguished in intellect, or rather, in the soul. Therefore, since this 
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is the state of affairs here, it is necessary also to pose, prior to what is here, (that 
is, in the intelligible) the cause of these things, insofar as is possible through 
indication. Therefore we shall proceed from the undifferentiated and from the 
uniform principle to the single principle before all things, which we posited as 
the One-all, because we lacked a proper name for it. And in place of the two 
coordinate (contradistinguished) principles [we proceed] to principles that are 
in some way opposed to each other, analogous to the coordinate principles, 
whatever one wishes to call them: we shall not dispute the names with him, if 
[the names] possess some indication of or analogy to those transcendent prin- 
ciples that are situated beyond the whole series. 

Therefore, ought one to posit two principles beyond the intelligible triads, 
and in brief, beyond all realities whatsoever, as lamblichus alone thought, as far 
as I know of all our predecessors, or should we follow all of Iamblichus’ succes- 
sors? A god perhaps knows the complete truth concerning these exalted mat- 
ters. If I must state my views, the above [arguments] do not sufficiently demon- 
strate the matter that confronts us. 

(II 7) If we were to infer from determinate concepts and words, postulating 
such things also about the transcendent nature, we would correctly prove that the 
One is necessarily before limit and the unlimited (for each of them is one, and 
among things that are determinate, this is necessarily the case). But the conse- 
quence will be impossible, if we posit only that limit and the unlimited are there. 
Why not also posit the monad and the indefinite dyad, as some assert, or else the 
father and power? Surely we have a conception of each of these, and they are no 
less significant than “limit” or “unlimited.” Therefore, instead of two or three 
principles we shall immediately create a proliferation of principles, indeed as 
many as are universals for determinate realities, and if not all genera, then at least 
those posited by other philosophers, and what is even more difficult, is that we 
shall posit the principles as themselves determinate. How, then, will the summit 
of the intellective world differ from any of the genera differentiated in intellect? 

[Our reply is that] in that case surely not only limit, but also rather the com- 
mon form of the entire rank of unique types, and again, not only the unlimited, 
but the common form of the shared character of this genus, must be assumed 
in place of either of the principles. 

Again, in that case determination will be there as well as contradistinction, 
so that either of them will not be the principle of all things, nor yet will each be 
all things before all things, but rather, either of the principles will be all things 
belonging to either series and be the principle of all things, or rather either 
principle will be the principle of this rather than that, and the one will be more 
in the One, the other more in the multiplicity. Therefore, it will be necessary 
also to assign a prior cause of the more and the less and in general of the (11 8) 
contra differentiation that is present to anything belonging to the same order. 

Apart from this argument, we shall [end up] assigning not only to the One 
a place before limit and the unlimited, but also to multiplicity, or whatever we 
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ought to call the cause of multiplicity and distinction, for since each of the two 
is one, together they are two, or not one. What then will be the cause for them 
of this common character? This cause must come before both of them, since 
they [must] belong to the same order, if it is not the case that the one of them 
proceeds from the other, that is, if the second [does not proceed] from the first, 
of necessity together with the properties called into existence with it. For the 
second produces itself first according to its own inherent character and also 
begins to produce the other characteristics as first beings. 

Moreover, if these principles are taken from among the determinate 
beings, the One will truly be [numerically] one, and using this conception of 
the one we assign it a place before the two principles, the monad and the dyad. 
But if the one is differentiated, how will this one differ from the genus? For the 
latter one is also all things that have its particular property, namely, the one. 
Therefore how can [the One] be all things absolutely as well as in such a way 
that it transcends all things? If we employ these conceptions, wishing to grasp 
the One as the absolutely simple and transcending all things, in the case of all 
things, to avoid the lowest one or the one that can be construed as one particu- 
lar determinate entity, and in the case of the One and all things to indicate the 
unique principle of wholes that is beyond all things and transcends all things, 
clearly we must also search out the subsequent principles, running up from the 
differentiated conceptions to the most complete possible, not, however, coming 
to (II 9) rest in the determination belonging to our conceptions, nor yet being 
complacent, nor projecting this conception onto the transcendent. For exam- 
ple, if someone wanted to present the intellection that belongs to intellect as 
simple, and compared it to the thought present in soul, he would employ illus- 
trations both with regard to the intellectual, using the example of the gaze of 
sight, and with regard to the discursive, using the example of the reception of 
hearing, and then it would be necessary to let go of the examples and approach 
the truer conceptions concerning them. Meanwhile, the other would question 
the person trying to illustrate by means of example, and ask whether, just as 
there is acommon” sense perception that takes precedence over sight or hear- 
ing, so too is there a common form of substantial knowledge that belongs to 
both intellectual and discursive thinking, and [ask this] unaware that discursive 
thinking proceeds from intellectual thinking, as an image proceeds from the 
paradigm. In the same way, people who employ differentiated concepts and 
things to suggest [the nature of] the complete and undifferentiated principles, 
could not justly be asked to make the realities present in these determinations 
coincide with the transcendental principles, as for example, when [someone 
says] that things here are many, therefore the transcendental principles are also 
many, and not just two or three, and that things here are coordinately related to 
each other, and therefore assumes that those principles are also related coordi- 
nately with each other. [Or, for example, if someone says] that the one is before 
the limit and the unlimited among things here, and therefore also before the 
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two principles there, is the unique station of the one. And since it is also the 
case that different philosophers employ different names in order to allude to 
the two principles, each group speaking correctly, but taking up a different 
viewpoint, this itself can testify for us that we should not project these concep- 
tions onto the transcendent, (II 10) but should rather be led by analogy from 
these conceptions to the first principles. 


Chapter 46. On the Pythagorean, Chaldean, and Platonic 
Methods of Referring to the Intelligible Realm 


ΒΕ The monad, limit, subsistence, and so forth, are different from each other but they 
are, just as the One itself is, symbols or indications that manifest a unique nature. 
Such language can be tolerated if it is understood as expressing indications, but not if 
this language is used simpliciter. In this chapter, Damascius continues to counter the 
fourth of the arguments assigned to Iamblichus, employing what might be called a 
broad ranging polytheist ecumenism that anticipates Damascius’ survey of non- 
Hellenic theologies in the last chapters, 117-119, of the present work. Here Damascius 
cautions that it would be unwise to look too literally at the metaphysical or cosmolog- 
ical schemes employed in various traditions to indicate the nature and number of the 
first principles, since this kind of language is invariably symbolic, suggestive, and 
applies, in any case, literally only to realities that exist within the realm of duality, not 
in the realm of the One itself. Determinate concepts and structures cannot be invoked 
to prove anything about the nature of the transcendent. Conclusion: it is not incorrect 
to posit these principles, but we must keep in mind that they are named differently by 
different philosophers, depending on the perspectives they adopt. Rather, we must use 
these differentiations as indications of the transcendent nature. Ml 


As, therefore, monad and limit and father and subsistence and aether, if you 
like, are all different from each other among the determinate realities in this 
world below, just as their names in fact indicate, yet in the higher realm they 
are all illustrations or symbols that belong to a unique nature, so too is the 
One [such a symbol], even if it is different from each of these [symbols], and 
yet there, the One is also a manifestation of this same nature. In a similar 
way, let the many function as an indication or illustration of the other nature 
that is assigned a place after the one just discussed. One can also think of this 
principle as the unlimited or the indefinite dyad or power or chaos, or what- 
ever other name promotes a more accessible representation [of its nature]. 

Someone might ask: must there not be a unique principle before the two 
principles, since they are opposed to each other, whereas the one is prior to 
antithesis? 

[We answer that] in the first place, they are not opposed to each other as 
sharing the same order, as for example limit and unlimited, for this opposi- 
tion is of elements that are contradistinguished; if they are opposed, it is as 
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cause and effect, as the whole intelligible cosmos is the cause of the whole 
intellective order. And then if we also agree that the unique principle that we 
have discovered as the Ineffable in our previous research, exists, yet still, 
Pythagoras called the principle “One,” which is in fact our second principle, 
and we call it “One-all,” and after this [for Pythagoras] come the monad and 
the indefinite dyad. But I would suggest that in their desire to indicate the 
principle beyond all things, different philosophers employed a different word, 
or rather sacred word’* to be truthful, (II 11) some calling it simply “the One,” 
and others calling it simply “God,” others “Time”’? or “Occasion” or “the 
Good.” But we assume that it is essentially ineffable because it is [beyond 
every intellection].”° 

Rather, the Egyptians hail it as the Ineffable, since they call it “unknowable 
darkness,” and invoke it three times as “darkness.””' Thus too Pythagoras, 
wishing to apply a name to it in view of his philosophical teaching, [called it the 
One],” which is why he designated the principle that followed it as the monad, 
saying that this too was a symbol of the principle, but not a proper name, since 
in fact the monad is always present along with number, and number is among 
the differentiated things, but it is not present in the undifferentiated pleroma 
of real beings. But Plato’s use of terminology is the subject of disputation. In 
the Sophist, for example, he ranks the One as before all things,”’ in the Republic 
it is knowable,“ and in the Parmenides he appears to deprive the One of being: 
for it seems that he denies “that the One is,”” although it is through this thor- 
oughgoing negative language and the complete denial of knowledge that he 
indicates that it is Ineffable. But [Plato’s views on the One] would be better 
examined on other occasions. However, he clearly places this one in the second 
hypothesis, for which just now we used positive language and called it the One- 
all. But that One, which Pythagoras placed before the monad and Plato placed 
in the first hypothesis, is a symbol of the ineffable principle, since different 
philosophers named it differently. 

(II 12) If someone were to say”° that the One-all is the One as all things 
equally, and that the elder of the two principles is subsistent rather than 
paternal or having the form of limit, just as the second is rather the opposite, 
but that either of the two is nevertheless the One-all, the person who says 
this is still caught up in differentiations, attributing more and less to the 
transcendent and trying to delimit them by means of differential character- 
istics, for example as remaining or proceeding or subsistent or potential, a 
practice that one could tolerate if they were said as indications, but if they 
are used simpliciter or absolutely, a terrible confusion will result. Indeed, it 
will be shown that even the foundation of the intelligibles [that is, intelligi- 
ble being] is all things equally, and yet it already contains a kind of distinc- 
tion in itself. Let the one who [uses these epithets] be aware that we too 
presume that the Ineffable is all things equally before all things in a way that 
is entirely Ineffable. 
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Chapter 47. Critique of Iamblichus, Continued 


lM In this chapter, Damascius discusses the three arguments sketched in chapter 44 in 
support of Iamblichus’ position, again in reverse order. The reader will recall that these 
arguments concerned (3) the synthetic principle before the dyad, (2) the One as prior to 
monad, dyad, and triad, and (1) the One as prior to number. & 


Moreover, as for the argument that is in third place, the One-all is a term used 
of the One itself (since in the case of each principle, “the all” is added in order 
to manifest its perfection), and as such it will govern the unique series that 
gives rise to the the uniform [procession], just as the multiple will govern the 
opposite series.”” The multiplicity also constitutes a principle, not the form as 
such. Nor is this principle a singular unique property, but rather is the principle 
that is all things in terms of multiplicity, just as the One-all rather inclines 
toward the remaining and uniform nature of real beings. 

(II 13) Now let the person who thinks about the difference between the One 
and the monad also remember what was said, that neither the monad nor the 
One are there in truth, so that neither can the difference between them be 
assumed there, but it is possible to refer either the monad or the One to the 
same hypothesis or indication.” 

If someone assigns procession to the second principle,”and remaining to 
the principle before it, and before both of these principles, the undifferentiated, 
still even this person is caught in up in the determination of thoughts, because, 
although he discriminates procession and remaining among those principles, 
he does not also simplify these aspects by virtue of the perfect method of indi- 
cation, and yet this person will agree with us in saying that the second principle 
is processive, and that the one before this is stable and remains, which we call 
the One-all, since is does not proceed from the Ineffable through procession, 
but through remaining. For that was the Ineffable, but the One that remains is 
no longer the Ineffable, in our view. Not that it has proceeded, but procession 
belongs to the dyad, and the One is beyond every procession. The One is always 
indivisible, nor can it be multiplied at all. Instead, it dissolves the multiplicity, 
and does so for anything to which it is present. Therefore the One does not (II 
14) proceed in any way, since it is perfectly one. If at any rate the One is 
exceeded by the Ineffable, its declination does not consist in its procession; 
rather, there could not even be a declination. The One unifies all other things 
with each other and with their native causes, and insofar as it is owing to the One 
that all things are one, the One has not even separated itself from the Ineffable. 
Therefore the One, once assumed, is shown nevertheless to be ineffable. 

Insofar as it has this nature, it in no way proceeds, nor does it remain 
(for remaining is something other, in addition to the One), but if [we are speak- 
ing] according to indication, then let it rather remain. But what remains, 
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our objector remarks, either remains in itself, in which case the One will have 
two aspects, or it remains in what is prior, in which case there will be some- 
thing expressible in the Ineffable, since remaining is something that can be 
expressed. Or else it remains in what is after itself, which would be more diffi- 
cult, since this principle is not even available to all forms of soul. But we shall 
maintain that the One is not what remains, but rather it is remaining itself, in 
terms of analogy. For it is the cause of remaining for other things (if someone 
can call it this), but it itself does not remain. I do not allow that the One is prior 
to what remains in another or in itself, nor does it provide remaining alone, nor 
does it subsist in remaining. But just as the One and the limit and subsistence 
are also called aether, so also they could also be called remaining, by analogy. 

(II 15) If someone insists that the two opposing principles in the proces- 
sion go forth from the unique principle by inclining toward the aspect of either 
[the uniform or the multiform procession], or [wants to] attribute to the tran- 
scendent principles the divisions between lower beings that are separated off 
from the single monad that unites them, then if this position implies that he 
divides and distinguishes them as two after the One and as derived from the 
One, such an antithesis is untenable. If [one] places one principle above all 
things as unique, and then another after this as itself embracing all things, and 
thus not as entirely Ineffable as such, and then another, subordinate to the lat- 
ter, a principle that adds itself to that which is consequent upon the [second], 
then in this way we agree that the unique principle is the Ineffable, and that the 
principle that has the form of the one is after it, and the third multiform prin- 
ciple is after these, but the latter does not oppose the former as the multiplicity 
opposed to the one is among determinate things, but rather as dyad compared 
to monad, and as power compared to subsistence. Or more truly, not even in 
this way, (since power is something that belongs to the substance, whereas the 
dyad is quite detached from the monad), but as a second complete world is 
compared to a prior complete world, that is, the unified world compared with 
the differentiated world, except that each principle is the One-all, but the one is 
as it were one, and the other is as it were the many. 

(II 16) But we shall discuss these points later, as soon as and insofar as pos- 
sible. But now, to summarize with regard to the conclusions of Iamblichus’ doc- 
trines, we say that we too begin from the unique principle of all things and we 
assign the two principles after the One by analogy with the double rank, which 
parts into two from a single fused nature, although these two ranks are not contra- 
distinguished, or rather the first is not yet willing to proceed from the Ineffable, 
and instead is swallowed by it, and the other has already proceeded and achieves 
its specific nature solely through its declination, because proceeding is co- 
substantial with the second nature. Therefore, it is also the cause for all things of 
their being differentiated as anything whatsoever, just as the other principle is of 
their uniting by means of their native causes. Therefore, each of the two is the 
principle of all things, but the one is the principle of all things uniting with each 
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other in breadth and depth (which is why is it called the One, by indication) and 
the other is the principle of things whose distinctions proliferate in all ways and in 
all forms. Let no one then say that the one rules one order, and the other a different 
order, but each of them rules both orders and that which is unified before both is 
also somehow a result of both, the one as paternal, the other as maternal.’ 

Now if there is a need to explicate our position in and of itself, leaving aside 
the arguments that advocate for it, but taking into account the positions of 
other philosophers as well, namely, that the principle before all things is single 
and unique, and that after the (II 17) unique principle, there are two, limit and 
the unlimited, or however one wishes to signify and indicate their nature, let us 
begin the argument from this point.” 


Chapter 48. Summary of Arguments and Evidence Concerning 
the Position of Iamblichus 


ΕΒ The first part of this chapter is a general discussion of the third henad, the Unified. 
In effect, the Unified does function as the apex of the intelligible triad, and yet, as 
Damascius attempts to show, here it is considered more under its aspect as the incipient 
principle of multiplicity that begins to emerge in the realm, not of the One, but of 
Being, and yet is not quite outside of the realm of the One. Damascius also includes a 
doxology of the various ways in which One and many or limit and unlimited are charac- 
terized by Plato, Pythagoras, Syrianus, and Proclus. As part of this discussion, Damas- 
cius examines the implications of his conclusion that the One cannot be the origin of 
multiplicity or of procession. To the extent that the One is opposed to the many, we are 
still in the realm of what must be seen as subsequent to the first principle. It is in this 
sense that Damascius alludes to a tradition that accepts the One-all as equivalent to the 
One, a tradition that we see reflected, for example, in Proclus’ Platonic Theology III 7, 29, 
where Proclus cites the Second Letter’s “cause of all beautiful forms” in association with 
his own first principle. 

In order to appreciate the implications of this discussion, it is necessary to take 
into account what Damascius says in conclusion to his assessment of the argument 
under consideration here, that many and one cannot oppose each other in the realm of 
the truly One, when he writes at the end of chapter 49: “If the opposition of the One 
with respect to the many again demands the One before the One, we could not then 
accept the opposition there, but only below, among the differentiated beings, from 
which also we derive the apparent opposition among those transcendent principles.” Hl 


The Unified is one thing, the One is another, as Plato** shows and as 
the common notion also requires. The Unified is what has become subject 
to the One, though the One in itself alone transcends the Unified. Yet the 
Unified is not entirely detached from the One, since the Unified partici- 
pates in the One. The following therefore have something that is observed 
to obtain in the midst of their duality, as it were a binding of extremes, 
namely, listed in order: the Unified, relationship,*’ the One, and beyond the 
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One there will be a unique principle, the Ineffable. The so-called two are the 
One and the relationship, which is the same as power (for power is the first 
of all relationships). The third element is intellect or whatever we [wish] to 
call Being. This demonstration has been recorded both by Syrianus and by 
Proclus in their Commentaries on the Parmenides.** 

For the [protasis] “the One is”*’ placed at the beginning of the second 
hypothesis signifies the [intelligible] triad. You might more closely grasp the 
nature of the triad from the nature of the Unified: the Unified is not only One 
(for then it would be the same as the One of the first principle) but it is also not 
One. Therefore, it is also not only not One. For it would not then be the Uni- 
fied, since that just means, what is subject to the One. Just as, because it is not 
one, the Unified has the purely One as its prior, so too, because it is One, and 
not purely not one, it is subject to the One, (II 18) which is why it is Unified by 
nature, because its character is situated in both [one and the not-one], if one 
may put it this way, so therefore the purely not-one will be before it, which gets 
its name by virtue of its own unique hypostasis, which is not the same thing as 
the nothing (which does not have a hypostasis) but is a nature that manifests 
what is not one among real beings, through which also the first being is not 
one, just as it is one on account of the One, and Unified through itself. Now 
some will say that the not-one is the unlimited, others chaos, and others the 
indefinite dyad, and still others would call it multiplicity. Hence the One is said 
to be mixed because it is unified from the One and the not-one. We shall say 
more on this topic later, as well. 

For now, let us once more say that Being is either one or many or both.** 
Being is not one, because the concepts of “being” and of “the One” are not the 
same. But it is certainly not many, because of the same consideration. There- 
fore with regard to both Being and real beings, we say that they are both one 
and many. If Being is both, it is not both in its subsistence. For one and many 
are not the same thing, nor can something be one in its subsistence if it is 
accompanied by the many, nor can it be many, if it is essentially conjoined with 
the One, as if it were a particular element [composed] from both by participa- 
tion. Thus, just as the One is before it as subsistence, so also is the many. And 
yet if the One is other than the limit, and the many is other than the unlimited, 
it will also turn out to be the case that there are more principles than we would 
wish. If the unlimited and the many come to the same thing, then also the limit 
and the One will come to the same thing, insofar as determinate entities are 
[able to] indicate the nature of indeterminate entities. 

Now just as the limit seems to be opposed to the unlimited, so also the One 
seems opposed to the multiplicity. If the One is before the limit, then the multi- 
plicity also will be before the unlimited, whereas if the One is before the monad, 
then the multiplicity as well (II 19) will be before the indefinite dyad. Yet if the 
One is before the intellectual father, the multiplicity will also be before the power. 
Therefore the first joint existence of principles is the One and the many, but all 
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the other principles either reveal that it alone is the unique joint existence, or are 
stationed subsequently to it, and the two principles before Being [will turn out to 
be] many, a conclusion that not even those who maintain this doctrine accept. 

In addition to these points, the One, which is one, does not proceed at all 
by its nature. For neither being subject to distinction nor bringing about dis- 
tinction belongs to the nature of the One, since distinction is opposed to unity. 
So if, in fact, unity belongs to the One, distinction would belong entirely to the 
multiple. These are therefore two principles, and in this way they will come 
first in the procession of all things, apparently arranged in opposition to each 
other. And yet the principle of the One is not before every antithesis, at least in 
terms of determinate conceptions; neither therefore is it [before all antithesis] 
through indication, in terms of indeterminate conceptions. 

Moreover, everything that first acts as either cause or effect also turns out 
to be a cause of other things being disposed with the same quality. The first 
form of beauty is the cause of each beautiful thing, and the first beautified is 
the cause of others being beautified, and the same argument applies to all 
things. So if something first introduces distinction or is first distinguished, 
then this would become the cause of either process for other things; the first 
multiplicity and the first multiplied thing would be the cause of being multiple 
and of being multiplied. And other applications can be made in the case of the 
One. Therefore, if everything brings about that which it is itself, initiating from 
itself its own proper activity, so that it is also acted on by itself, the form sought 
in each case would be one, the first thing that acts and is acted upon. And if the 
agent is one thing, and that which is acted upon by the agent is another, these 
two principles would be distinguished by virtue of (II 20) acting and suffering, 
as, for example, the first beautiful that makes beautiful, and the first beautiful 
that is made beautiful. But the argument that we just now discussed applies to 
either [the cause or the effect]. If, therefore, the One alone by virtue of its nature 
is without procession, the many would initiate procession, as first to proceed. 
And just as the dyad initiates all procession according to the Pythagoreans, so 
power does in the Chaldean system. For this principle is the first to separate 
from its own subsistence. And yet what would be the cause of this distinction, 
other than multiplicity? For what is it to be subject to distinction, other than 
becoming many instead of one? 

From our review of these principles, our first conclusion is that the One 
does not proceed. For if it did proceed, then it would itself be the beginning of 
all procession, so that before the One we shall require the principle that does 
not proceed, but remains, and so on ad infinitum. The multiplicity, or whatever 
one wants to call it, is the cause of all procession.” Next, we must conclude that 
a multiplicity manifests distinction of itself, and so would be the source of dis- 
tinction, either by multiplying itself and dividing itself, or by being in itself 
purely multiplicity as well as introducing distinction, and so multiplying and 
subjecting other things to distinction. Whichever position one takes, this itself 
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would be the beginning of procession. Therefore, all who assume the existence 
of two principles wish this to be the second principle. Therefore they hold that 
the One is first, since the One is opposed to the multiplicity, and that this cou- 
ple is that commonly discussed as the two intelligible principles subsisting 
after the One principle. 

(II 21) Therefore, if someone were to assume” that there is a single first 
principle before the intelligible triad, and that this single principle is in fact the 
all-One (that is, on the terms of this system, also the Ineffable), and that Plato 
says as much in the Philebus,” positing the two principles, limit and the unlim- 
ited, and the One before these, which is also present to the mixed in a manner 
that is ineffable, for it is so ineffable that it can [only] be known from the three 
monads that remain situated on its threshold; were he to think, further, that 
Pythagoras also held this view, when he placed the One in front of the monad 
and the dyad called the indefinite, and that this is what all the philosophers who 
placed the single principle before the two thought—if someone following along 
with these blessed philosophers should say that the two principles have been set 
up in opposition to each other, but that before any opposition the One must 
subsist, he could use the common conception as additional evidence, as well as 
invoking the Homeric saying approved by Aristotle” that does not esteem the 
rule of the many, and lays down one king of the universe. For it will be neces- 
sary, according to this argument, for the truly One itself to be the principle of all 
things whatsoever. Therefore Plato, according to this argument, also often 
makes this One the principle, as in the Sophist“' he has the One before all things, 
and in the Parmenides in the first hypothesis he takes all things away from the 
One, even Being, but allows the One alone, stripped of all other things.” If then 
someone, calculating the merits of this view and at the same time withdrawing 
from the position of Iamblichus, were to assume that the One is the single prin- 
ciple before the two, we shall counter against this person by employing what 
has been (II 22) said, namely, that the many are opposed to the One, and the 
unlimited and the indefinite dyad are relegated to the same position and equated 
with the many, in the way that the monad and the principle of limit amount to 
the same principle of the One, and the One becomes one of the two principles, 
and the second principle becomes the prior cause of all procession, and the One 
somehow already manifests in a subliminal way the tendency in beings to 
remain, because it is by nature without procession and opposed to differentia- 
tion, which could not even arise without procession, and as many other points 
that one could adduce from what has been said, against this thesis. 


Chapter 49. Another Defense of Iamblichus’ Position 


However, we must still say in reply to this [criticism of Iamblichus’ position] first, 
that the One is not completely ineffable, but it simply cannot be expressed of by 
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means of an argument, that is, [it can be expressed] neither through affirma- 
tion nor denial, but perhaps through simple intellection, nor can this be discur- 
sive or intellectual reasoning (for this kind of thinking relates to specific kinds 
and syllogism), nor yet can it be generally substantive thought (for substance is 
not in truth simple), but rather it must be [expressed] through the unitary kind 
of knowledge and with the flower* of the attempt to gain such knowledge. But 
for us, or rather for the blessed spectators, it gives itself simply to be an object 
of speculation, and this until [the onset of] labor pains only (despite the great 
quantity of whatever has been said concerning the One before this point) since 
it cannot be known completely by unitary knowledge, because what is simply 
One and nothing other than One, is not even knowable. If, in addition to being 
this, it were also knowable, it would not still be strictly One. Nevertheless, this 
kind of purification is capable of approaching very near to its nature. And while 
it is near, it wipes away a definite knowledge of [the One] (II 23), and in its 
approach becomes silent and becomes unity instead of knowledge. I have already 
touched on these matters.” But it is obvious even now that the One cannot be 
the entirely ineffable principle. For the latter again is entirely without position 
and cannot be assigned any place among beings. The One, however, even if it 
is all things, is all things by being One, and it is subsumed under the category 
of the One, and so it is, as it were, the summit of all things. 

Apart from these considerations, if someone wishes to apply a name to that 
which by nature has no name, or if someone wishes to speak about what is com- 
pletely ineffable, or to give a sign for what is signless, nothing prevents him 
from assigning the highest of designations and of intellections to the unique 
and ineffable principle as if invoking the most sacred symbols,”° and so to call 
that principle, “One,” in accord with the well-known common conception, which 
holds that the principle of all things is one, but [one should] know in a more ac- 
curate way that this name for the transcendent is not suitable, but rather is ap- 
propriate for the elder of the two principles, if indeed it is appropriate for this, as 
has often been said, by indication. Perhaps the common conception that belongs 
to all people may be adequate to this principle as truly one, yet if is adequate to 
this, still it does not reach to a principle that is more universal and so quite 
rightly fit to be called a principle. But it does not arrive at the Ineffable, if the 
Ineffable is unrelated to our conceptions and if it is thus the completely incon- 
ceivable. If the opposition of the One with respect to the many again demands 
the One before the One, we could not then accept the opposition there, but only 
below, among the differentiated beings, from which also we derive the apparent 
opposition among those transcendent principles. 


PART THREE 


On the Intelligible 
Triad 
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Section VIII. Limit and 
Unlimited 


Chapter 50. The Dyad as Second Principle 
after the Monad 


ΕΒ Here Damascius appeals to the authority of Plato, Pythagorean philosophy, 
the Chaldean Oracles, and Iamblichus, to discuss the structure of the principles 
that are prior to the intelligible triad. Limit and unlimited, the principle of 
multiplicity, and the principle of unity, are contradistinguished, and yet the 
Unified possesses its own nature and is not just the convergence of the two 
principles. For Iamblichus, there is a henad that is all things before the two 
principles. It seems that for him, the first of the two principles is also all things, 
but in the sense of what tends to have more of the form of limit; the second is 
likewise all things, but in the sense of what tends to be more unlimited. Ml 


(II 24) Let us now say something about this subject, opposition. Should 
we then, as virtually all philosophers and even some theologians hold,' 
that the dyad should be placed after the celebrated first principle, also 
place the dyad here, speaking now as we are attempting, quite literally? 
And why not, someone might aver. For what ought to have proceeded 
after the One, if not the two, and after the monad, the dyad, and in this 
way for the remaining number to proceed? This, at least, is [what 
Orpheus] has in mind when he brings in aether and chaos after 
Chronos.’ The gods [that is, the Chaldean Oracles] reveal the father and 
the power as the sole dyad after the one god, and almost all traditional 
theologies agree in doing the same.’ 

But apart from [the weight of tradition], the argument itself 
demands [this view], since Being is from the limit and the unlimited, 
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as Plato* says in the Philebus and Philolaus says in his On Nature, and in gen- 
eral, since the concepts of “one” and of “being” are different, Being could not 
be the same thing as the One. And yet Being participates in the One; therefore 
it possesses what is not one, as well. And this, as was said, is either nothing, 
which is impossible, or many. If one likes, there are only two, limit and the 
unlimited. If there are more, perhaps as many as the kinds of being that subsist 
there in a seed form, since if someone wished to assume that all number is in 
the monad,° nothing prevents this. Therefore Being is many. And of these 
many, some derive from the limit, some from the unlimited. 

(II 25) Someone’ might aver that perhaps it is necessary to posit prior to 
[the intelligible] the causes of the One-being and the dyadic structure of the 
elements inherent in it. Therefore the dyad of the principles [limit and unlim- 
ited] is distinct as cause of the aforementioned dyad [that is, One-being], in the 
same way that the One is distinct, that is, the One before the dyad (Iamblichus 
places [this one] before both and assumes that it subsists prior to the dyad as 
cause of the One-being.)* In fact, to summarize, if we divide the real beings in 
their totality into the Unified and that which is subject to any distinction what- 
soever, even if these are contradistinguished with respect to each other in the 
relationship of cause and effect, the same thing will result, according to this 
view. For from the two orders and so from the single whole division, we shall 
advance to two principles, prior to which there is the unique summit, being the 
cause of the two principles in terms of a single nature that they share, as well 
as those principles that grow out from these in two directions, since there are 
two opposing channels that diverge in the case of every opposition. For this was 
the doctrine of the person who advocated the principle that Iamblichus posited 
in between the dyad and the completely Ineffable. Further, he added that if it 
was necessary for the two principles to be participated by Being (he lets unified 
being be before essential being), what participated in Being were the first ele- 
ments of Being as mixed, that is, the limit and the unlimited.’ And that is why 
Being is unified in its own nature [because the two elements] have jointly en- 
tered into one, whereas everywhere elements are contradistinguished, so that 
also the principles [that is, the limit and the unlimited] of these elements [that 
comprise being] also contain some element that is contradistinguished. There- 
fore the One (II 26) as their cause is prior to the contradistinction. This argu- 
ment claimed to come to the aid of Iamblichus’ hypothesis and to defend the 
opposition, however [construed], of the two principles, since one might say that 
this position implies the following conclusions: the henad before the two prin- 
ciples was all things simultaneously before all things, but all things equally, and 
the first of the two principles was itself all things, but in the sense of what 
tended to have more of the form of limit; the second was likewise all things, but 
in the sense of what tended to be more unlimited. 

Moreover, to visit the same issue from a lower perspective, since all real 
beings are both unified and differentiated, one of the principles is at their 
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summit as Unified, the other as differentiated, another is before both as all 
things without qualification. Perhaps it would be better to put it this way, that 
one of the principles is of all things as remaining—the principle that has the 
form of limit; [another is of all things as proceeding—the principle that has the 
form of the unlimited];"° and another is of all things as reverting, the third, 
which is situated in Being. But before these there must be the highest common 
apex of all principles, which is absolutely One as the summit of all things, but 
not of all things as they are in some way or another, but only of all things as 
real, simpliciter. And again, if someone were to say that two or three principles 
together with the third principle were all things absolutely, how would they differ, 
being equally all things? If they differ as being all things more or less, what 
would (II 27) determine the more or less in them, since there would be nothing 
like a formal difference? In general, the more and the less are observed in 
terms of a single property and yet, there again, there is a single principle, but 
not several principles, of the single property. 


Chapter 51. What is the Cause of the Dyad? 


Mi There is a single principle before the two: this is the absolute One, which Iamblichus 
places in between the limit and the unlimited, or if one likes, the one and the many, and the 
completely ineffable principle. This arrangement raises the question: what is the cause of 
the dyad, that is, the two principles of limit and the unlimited? If their cause is the One 
before the Ineffable, why does the One not possess these characters as intrinsic to itself? Ml 


In addition to these arguments and ones like them, we can readily say that 
these conceptions are all derived from determinate entities, yet applied to 
principles that are indeterminate [and] before all things. So, for that matter, 
are the concepts of the One and the all, one could say. But we attempt to purify 
our conceptions as much as possible from what is determinate, and conform 
them as much as possible to the indeterminate, speaking of the One and many 
simultaneously, abrading the partial aspect of the One by means of the addi- 
tion of all things, and dissolving the composite aspect of the all by adding the 
unity of the One. There the contradistinction must be viewed differently, that 
is, the contradistinction of all things, taken together [and] contradistinguished 
in any way whatsoever, whether of the same order, or whether of causes and 
effects. For all things share a commonality at the most general level of dis- 
tinction, and thus there are two prior causes for whatever is subject to differ- 
entiation and channeled into two divisions, and these causes are also in a way 
contradistinguished, but it is necessary that before the two that are so contra- 
distinguished there be also a single cause of their combination, and of the 
entire order of those things that are [thereby] synthesized, [that prevails] 
through the final stages of the two divergent orders arising on each level, since 
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the law among those beings is for the whole to proceed before the (II 28) parts, 
and the Unified to proceed before the differentiated. In fact, there is a single 
principle before the two: this is the absolute One, which Iamblichus places in 
between the two principles and the completely ineffable principle, and the two 
are the limit and the unlimited, or if one likes, the One and the many, but the 
One that opposed the many is not the One before these two, which is also 
without any opposition." 

If someone should thus extend these principles, both making the two prin- 
ciples oppose each other and stationing the principle of the One before both,” 
the first question for him with regard to what he last said is, what is the cause 
of the middle rank, which has its own complete nature. If [the cause] is the One 
before the two principles, given that they each have a nature, the cause will 
itself be co-natured, so that it will not be the absolute One, but that which is 
co-natured from the two, even if it is before the two. Now if it is a one that is 
absolute, it will be the cause on each occasion of the one of like nature, but not 
of the principle that is co-natured from the two. Whereas if the composite of 
the two principles is what arises when its two natures participate respectively in 
the One, this will be the principle of the whole order of the co-natured; it will 
be necessary to have this one as prior to the two taken in the sense of their 
being co-natured, and before this the unqualified One, and from this the two 
principles. And so in either way, the intermediate principles between the Inef- 
fable and the so-called two principles will turn out to be two in number, and no 
longer one, as per Iamblichus. 

Yet [one could object that] the simplicity that belongs to the first cause and 
the integrated nature that is now being completely purified are not different, 
but the same. There is a single apex for the twofold contradistinction. (II 29) 
This will be my answer: there is a single nature that synthesizes the dual pro- 
cession in an identity. But even if the division is of a unique procession, and the 
division is in a One that is without parts and subsists prior [to the division], and 
is compressed into one unitary nature, this does not lead us to the absolute 
One; what should we think about the monad that is the origin of the two 
co-ranks? Surely, that would be the One in its greatest simplicity? Why, one 
could reply, do we not say that all things are in that, and that it is nevertheless 
one? But if so, then one must say that the One is also the integrated nature of 
the two ranks, on which also all the other things depend, or to which all things 
are subordinated. 


Chapter 52. Seven Questions Concerning the Intelligible 
Dyad; Questions 1-4 


ΕΒ In this chapter, Damascius discusses the implications of Iamblichus’ emphasis on 
the principles of limit and unlimited. 
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First objection: it is better to ascend from all things in an integrated state to the 
One beyond all things, and not from a single contradistinction. 

Second objection: the emphasis on the limit and unlimited does not yet contain 
the aspect of procession from the One that can be described as all things. 

Third objection: there is danger of an infinite regress. What accounts for the 
differentiation between the One and the two principles? We require a principle 
to account for this first differentiation. 

Fourth objection: every differentiation requires multiplicity. But the source of the 
first differentiation can only be the One. ΚἸ 


[Our reply is that] first, it is better to ascend from all things in an integrated 
state to the single simplicity of the One that is unified beyond all things, and 
not from a single contradistinction, even if all things are in it. For [the One] 
would then contain all things in itself according to two characteristic properties 
alone. Instead, it is all things in the most complete sense that must undergo 
simplification toward the single cause of all things. 

Second, this generic contradistinction does not yet embrace all things. This 
contradistinction, because every antithesis constitutes a division, does not 
embrace the procession that is from both of these principles and that shares 
both natures, nor the concentration that goes before each division at every 
point. But before every division the indivisible is seen, which is not the One, 
but rather a source of the things that are divided from the One, as the monad 
is divided from every number, being other than the absolute One. 

And then he”? (II 30) says (but this does not persuade us) that one of the 
principles is, as it were, the monad; another, as it were, the dyad; another is 
constituted as what is one before both. For, he says, indeed, this is also what 
Pythagoras teaches." 

[We reply to this remark of Iamblichus that] Pythagoras revealed the exist- 
ence of the ineffable principle in his One, because he had no other name with 
which to convey it. But we are now devaluing the [name,] “One,” and we do so 
in comparison” with the [exalted] position of the transcendent principle, since 
it is evidently more sacred through its being venerated by us by means of one 
sole [name], the Ineffable, if one may be permitted to say this. For so, at least, 
the Egyptians called that principle “unknowable darkness,” and uttered this 
name three times, and also called it “darkness above all wisdom” and also “the 
great secret,” thereby magnifying our own experiences, rather than actually try- 
ing to reveal that nature. 

And certainly the many are before the monad and the dyad, and generally 
before all number, as Plato shows in the Parmenides.'* [There he shows] that [it 
is necessary] to ascend from the more venerable principles to the first princi- 
ples, and so clearly that [it is necessary to ascend] from the One [to the cause of 
the One]}'’ and from the many to the cause of the multiplicity. And it is also use- 
ful to see how we have ascended to the two unique principles before the monad 
and the dyad; we could hardly ascend to them from the monad and the dyad, or 
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from the One to the one principle before the One. The One is contradistin- 
guished from the many, and this entire differentiation is prior to the differen- 
tiation of the one and the many. But I have made this point as a digression in 
the argument. 

(II 31) Again in the third place, in reply to the initial argument [that is, for 
Iamblichus’ dyad], it must be said that we are in danger of leading to infinity 
these two channels of the procession that arise in the case of every contradis- 
tinction. For even this is a contra distinction, namely, that of the one before the 
two with respect to the dyad [that is the source of the] streams, and it will also 
require us to conceive another element before this, and again perhaps to posit 
another before this. 

Fourth, every differentiation is the product of multiplicity, or at least, of the 
multiplying dyad. Therefore, taking into account the entire differentiation, 
however we refer to it we trace it back to that principle which introduces dif- 
ferentiations and which brings about multiplicity, but the summit of it, which 
we call One-being, though it is not in fact one, but rather a monad or combina- 
tion of the opposition that functions as a monad, [we trace back to] the absolute 
One, which itself wishes to be the limit or the all-One. For just as contradistinc- 
tion is an offspring of the principle considered as unlimited, so too it’s being 
co-natured will be the offspring of the same principle considered as limit. We 
designate the one as the order associated with limit, and in the same way we 
designate the other as the order associated with the unlimited. And most 
important among these designations are those that especially take the form of 
a principle, such as the one and the many. But as for being co-natured or con- 
tradistinction or differentiation in general, in Being, they are unified through 
concentration, since there [in Being] they are not yet distinguished, but there is 
only a co-nature that consists in a resolution of all things before any division, 
whereas it is first in intelligible intellect that division or differentiation or mul- 
tiplicity of any kind is manifested. For the intermediate order, as (II 32) has 
been said previously, means something like the potential for distinction, and is 
manifest in becoming distinguished, but as not yet possessing any distinction, 
so that even the first contradistinction that is actualized begins from the third 
diacosm of the intelligible order.'* And it is the first differentiation and the 
Ur- differentiation. Moreover, it is revered as the Source of Sources.” 


Chapter 53. On the Three Henads: Questions 5-7 


ΙΕ Fifth objection: we must ascend from the divisible to the indivisible. The One resolves 
the division between the antithetical principles, since it is the summit of these princi- 
ples, without itself being subject to differentiation. 

Sixth objection: the Unified or Being is called subsistence and Metis. It contains the 
seed principles of all worlds. Ml 
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[As our] fifth [response we add that] we ascend to the indivisible from that which 
is everywhere divided, so that we can also be led from the division that all things 
share to the indivisibility that all things share. And this is the concentration of 
all things or, to speak more accurately, the unity of all things. That which is all 
things in a unified and undifferentiated mode, just as the fount which is the 
source of all streams is an undifferentiated unity, would be that very unity that 
we often posit as [belonging to] Being. That which is subject to the One, but is 
not the One, would be Being, since it is both one and not one, although these 
differentiations do not yet exist [in Being]. And therefore it is appropriate to call 
it, and only it, the Unified. Now if we ascend from the all embracing differen- 
tiation that [separates] all things to the all-embracing unification of all things, 
and from the multiplicity inherent in all things to the unity of all things, it is 
clear that in attempting to ascend to what is beyond these things we shall more 
greatly become detached from every opposition, and in a way that we [move] 
from the perfectly undifferentiated world of the Unified to the perfect world 
that it is incorrect to call undifferentiated: for it is not even Unified, but it is 
even a more simple multiplicity or unlimited or dyad. For the Unified has a 
trace of the many and the one, but if these things are not yet discriminated in 
it, then that (II 33) principle is simply many, since it is the dyad and the unlim- 
ited by itself. The multiplicity conceived without the One is indefinitely indefi- 
nite and thus it is the unfathomable chasm of the unlimited. The indefinite is 
also one, but according to participation, whereas its subsistence and as it were 
unique trait is the pure many or pure unlimited, but it is not the many as the 
mere addition of elements, so that it could also become Unified [in the sense 
of being] constituted from the many things that are mixed by the one, but it is 
one-many in its unique nature, whereas before the many the One itself is one 
in the way that it is one alone in its particular nature and as one alone in its 
subsistence, while nothing belongs to it by virtue of participation. And there- 
fore that principle is also called “subsistence,””° because it is alone by virtue of 
subsistence. But the second principle participates in the first and then projects 
its own subsistence, which brings about multiplicity. And therefore the dyadic 
character is first manifest in it, as is the processive character (because this prin- 
ciple first proceeded) as is the chaotic”' character, because it first yielded to the 
principle before it, and first departed from the One in a certain manner. 
Therefore the Unified is not yet either of those principles, nor is it the 
mixed. For the mixed presupposes at least two individual characteristics as well 
as a single uniting principle. Therefore it is in the third remove from the first, 
in which there are two participations, that of the one and the many, brought 
together by the single subsistence of the Unified and Being, and the triad is 
already the third element. But the third is the perfect world and single root of 
the many beyond either of the two (one and many), being a yet greater world, 
or rather being (II 34) the cause of perfect worlds, as cause of worlds that are 
Unified, and a cause of worlds that are multiple and particular, and a cause as 
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well of the first world of all worlds, which is also the hidden world, named for 
the absolutely hidden principle, since there is not even a seed of the divine 
worlds that emanate from it, but it is yet beyond the seed principle, since the 
concentrated single and undifferentiated nature in it is prior to any seed. And 
that is why the theologian celebrates Metis as first “bearing the seed of the 
gods,””* which is also called the source of all originary diacosms by the Ora- 
cles.’ It remains so far distant from that oppositional ranking that arises in 
terms of differentiation because it is the unique co-natured being and unity of 
that entire opposition that arrives together with the labor that produces the dif- 
ferentiation of the intelligible shadow. If such is Metis, Metis when in gestation 
has much more this nature, or to puta finer point on it, this is the nature of the 
intelligible middle rank that conceives Metis. Before this order is Being itself, 
which is the true hidden diacosm. And still more greatly complete is the cause 
of Being. But it is no longer a world, but rather the cause of a world insofar as 
the world is also one, since that principle is also many and one, though in an 
undifferentiated way. 

And so let us also bring in the “sixth generation” of our demonstration, 
namely, that each of the three principles is all things and also before all things. 
But the third principle is all things in the unity of all things, while the first is all 
things in the One, as a unique and perfect simplicity, and the intermediate is 
all things in all things. For even in itself it is all things as many, which is to say, 
all things, since it is not some things, for some things means some of the 
many. But it was simply many, so that it is all things, yet all things neither as 
divided nor as Unified, for it is all things not as participating in, but as being 
itself manyness. And so it is all things in subsistence, just as Being is all things 
in one way in participation, but in another way as Unified in reality, just as the 
One, while it is one in reality, is yet all things as cause, if one can say this. Not 
that the One is also the cause of all things (for so it will once more not be one) 
but it is simply one as containing all. So that it will also be appropriate to dis- 
tinguish [the three] by their names. The one is the One before all things, the 
second is all things, and the third is the One-all as unity. 

So much then can be attempted as an indication of the two principles that 
are called first. 
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Chapter 54. On the Symbolic Nature of the Henads 


ΒΕ In this chapter, Damascius criticizes the Iamblichean dyad, that is, the limit and the 
unlimited. He also anticipates the Iamblichean doctrine, more fully developed in chap- 
ter 70 below, according to which the summit of the intelligible order, Being, cannot be 
an intelligible object. Consequently, neither can the designations that imply differentia- 
tion within the realm of the One prior to the intelligible domain have anything but 
symbolic value. Hi 
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Obviously, these principles do not belong to the same rank, even if this is 
often said in terms of certain indications made from things that are more 
knowable, nor are there two [first principles] since all number is lower [that 
is, comes later], just as the monad itself is later, nor are [the two] distinct from 
each other, for even in the third principle there is not yet (II 36) differentia- 
tion, but only an antecedent unity of those things which will become dis- 
tinct from [the third], nor yet does otherness divide them, since there is no 
sameness in them. But as the gods [the oracles] have revealed, speaking, 
however, a human dialect, the three principles are related to each other as 
intellect, and power and father; or as subsistence and power of subsistence, 
and intellection of the power. But it is also entirely clear that neither are these 
things spoken truly concerning the first principles. For, in fact, the differen- 
tiation between these principles becomes manifest in the third diacosm of 
the intellectual order, intelligibly, which is to say, latently, but in the Unified 
they are unified. For there is no differentiation between cause and effect 
among the transcendent principles, and Iamblichus thought that the differ- 
entiated principle that governed them did not even exist at the summit of the 
intelligible order.” There is a unique intelligible continuity of all these prin- 
ciples, and this continuity is not in opposition to differentiation. Again, there 
would [have to] be another division before both continuity and differentia- 
tion. Moreover, unity is prior to all things in the intelligible order, since it is 
from the One and is, as it were, fixed around the One. In fact, to the extent 
that the pluralized is hinted at there, this means that the One itself is not the 
Unified, and yet the pluralized must also nevertheless be seen in the single 
form. For neither can unity be called the antithesis of plurality there (for the 
plural will be present along with it, even if it is contradistinguished), but 
there is a unique unity before both plurality and unity [there]. And yet if this 
is our view concerning the intelligible order, what does it further imply con- 
cerning the two principles (II 3'7) that subsist before the entire intelligible 
domain?”° Must they not, with even greater reason, be unified, or rather since 
they are before any Unified, are the two not entirely one? How, then, are they 
two? Not as the dyad, for there is not yet number there, nor yet is there any 
differentiation there, for there is no monad nor yet is the One itself, which is 
called One, there, nor yet are the many there, since these (the many and the 
one) are contradistinguished with respect to one another. Nevertheless, we 
must use these names as a catachresis and apply them to those principles, 
since we possess no adequate designations for them. We do not even have 
concepts adequate for these principles. In fact, the intelligible realities are 
incomprehensible by means of our own thoughts. According to Iamblichus, 
the summit of the intelligible cannot be realized through the viewpoint of 
intellect, but intellect must compress its native intellections into the intelligi- 
ble object, if it intends, in this concentrated state, to fathom [the intelligible 
object] which is absolutely concentrated.”’ 
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Therefore, we must not say that there are two principles, or that there is 
just a single principle, as if we could count them, but rather must intuit them 
through their characteristic property, which we say is of the dyad and of the 
monad. It is a dyad because it is dyadic and a monad because it is monadic. In 
this way, the principles are both one and many, not in terms of an inherent 
quality, nor number, nor in terms of quantity, nor a quantitative nature, nor 
because of the principle of quality nor any qualified nature, but by being 
beyond all and every such conception. Each of these conceptions is partial and 
determinate, and we cannot be content with them (II 38), but we must also 
employ conceptions that are of a different kind to indicate the transcendent 
nature. No concept can actually succeed in alighting on the truth, but we com- 
pel our speculation to escape from all thoughts toward the unconditioned and 
that whose nature is greater, since, in saying that there are two principles, we 
assign the one a station beneath the other as [its] procession, although there is 
neither a dyad there nor any procession. 

Perhaps it would have been better, if this too were allowable, not to render 
the two as two monads, but to make the two principles a dyadic one, just as one 
might think of the one of the dyad. But not even this method can actually reach 
those principles, since this kind of one is a one something, since one of the 
numbers is present to another of the numbers. Thus it is better first to take up 
the one common to all things, and having made this bi-form, in the sense that 
it embraces all things both as Unified and as discriminated, so to bring it into 
agreement with the nature of the two stated principles. From this position also 
we shall attempt to reveal or indicate them as far as possible, both from the two 
conjoint ranks, purified from below and brought together at the highest point 
toward the single twin origin, and then in a more splendid manner, from the 
complete pleromas everywhere and the complete worlds as both multiplied and 
brought into unity, with these worlds always subordinated to those pleromas, 
and so escorting us with great steps into the perfect exposition and demarca- 
tion of the first principles. But perhaps also grander and more reliable for their 
indication is the way that leads from all things whatsoever that have ever been 
and have ever been considered as causes or as effects. As many times as some- 
one might wish or be able to conceive things there in some way, let her not 
conceive those things in the same way as these things [here], nor think of that 
which is there as having the nature that the latter suggest, but she should con- 
sider the principles and causes (II 39) [there] as still more lofty than [what is 
here], since what is here does not reveal what is there, I mean [they cannot 
make manifest] the name or reality of the principle or the cause. These deter- 
mMinations [that is, the name and essence of the principles] are made at the 
lower boundary of the intelligible order according to intellect, whereas in the 
intermediate rank they are determined but still in the birth pangs of the dif- 
ferentiation of all such principles, while at summit all things are concentrated 
into one, which is the unity of all things. 
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Thus the two principles are before that unity: immediately before it, there 
is the second in the birth pangs of all things, while the other principle is beyond 
the second, in the simplicity before all things, according to which the one can 
be imagined, just as the many are imagined [as emerging at this point] in the 
birth pangs of all things, The first principle is the One-all; the second principle 
is the all-One—if it is permitted to delineate them. The latter, although it is in 
itself all things, is somehow one nevertheless by means of the first principle, 
whereas the former, although in itself it is one, nevertheless is somehow all 
things insofar as [it] advances before the second, while the third has the one 
from the first, as well as all things by virtue of the nature of the second, with the 
following consequences: [the third] is a multiplicity by virtue of the second as 
well as a unity by virtue of the first; it arises as the first synthetic principle but 
it is completed as the unity of all things; this principle projects from itself the 
unity that we call Being, by means of whose nature the One is also Unified, just 
as the nature of the principle it is all things, and the nature of the still prior 
principle is prior to all things.”* [The first principle is the all-One before all 
things,] while the second is the all-One that is all things, and the third is the 
all-One that is of the form of the One and all things, that is, the Unified. But we 
shall return to these subjects again, when we discuss the topic of the third 
[henad], a topic that immediately follows. 
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Section IX. On the Third 
Henad 


Chapter 55. Questions Concerning the Third Principle 


ΒΕ Having completed his discussion of the One, the two henads after the One 
(limit and the unlimited), and the relationship between the One and the 
One-all, Damascius now begins to address the third henad, or Unified. The 
first question involves Damascius in a clarification of the Platonist tradition 
concerning the origin of the third henad, the Unified. Much of this 
discussion is of a highly scholastic nature, where Damascius works 
extensively with the formulations of Proclus and Syrianus in their treatment 
of the central passage from Plato’s Philebus 27. Evidently Proclus and 
Syrianus accepted the fundamental dyad, limit and unlimited, directly after 
the One, but then interpreted the Philebus’s mixed as Being, as if it were 
itself composed of two elements, the limited and the unlimited, that 
constituted its parts. Moreoever, Being is said to be “generated” rather than 
an ekphansis, or manifestation of the henadic realm. Damascius in general 
tries to infuse a new approach into this tradition by positing an independent 
nature for the third henad, here not yet considered as Being, but rather as an 
aspect of the One, an approach that involves him in subtle negotiations 
concerning the origin of multiplicity within reality as a whole. He now poses 
the following questions concerning his third principle, that is, the Unified: 
why is its rank third? What is its nature? What are the constituents of the 
mixed? In this chapter, Damascius makes clear that his position is a depar- 
ture from Proclus’ interpretation of the Philebus (for which see Proclus’ 
Platonic Theology 111.9.42, quoted below in note 5). Hl 


(II 40) Let us now come to the third problem in our discussion, 
or rather, to the third principle of all things. It would seem that there 
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is something from this [third] principle that pertains to the two first principles. 
Let us by all means investigate the Unified, which we have always ranked as 
third, and [inquire] what it is, why we rank it third, as well as why Plato and the 
other Platonists designate it as “the mixed,” as did Philolaus even earlier, in 
addition to other the Pythagoreans. It is not only for the reason that Philolaus 
[specifies] that Being is the concretization of the limited and the unlimited’ but 
also because [the Platonists] placed the third principle after the monad and the 
indefinite dyad as the unified triad. But everything that is Unified is mixed, 
since in fact the Unified is a trace of the one and the many. Therefore, we must 
inquire from which [principles] it is mixed. As Orpheus says: “Then great 
Chronos fashioned the shining egg with the divine aether,”’ [where] the word 
“fashioned” shows that the egg is an artifact and not naturally conceived, but 
every artifact is mixed from two principles at least, that is, matter and form, or 
from (II 41) elements analogous to these. Another question is whether the 
mixed is superior to the elements from which it is composed and whether the 
elements [in the mixture] are from prior principles that are of the same kind in 
terms of their nature (for this is what Plato seems to think).’ And [finally], we 
must puzzle over the questions associated with these issues, in whatever man- 
ner it is possible to grasp matters of such consequence. 

One might, before all, first inquire why the Unified is not immediately 
after the One, for it is the Unified that first is subject to the One; therefore it is 
after the One. 

[Our reply is that] after all, the Unified also requires being many; manifest 
together with it is a multiplicity that is, as it were, swallowed by the One. There- 
fore, the principle of the many is a multiplicity (for it is many) and also partici- 
pates in the One. 

Consequently, is this principle the Unified, a principle that wished to be 
indefinite, but was restrained by its participation in the One? No: the Unified 
wished, as it were, to be the mixed, but there is nothing that is composed of 
both subsistence and participation. The participation of another in something 
and subsistence by oneself could not be the elements of anything. For then the 
subsistence would subsist before [the whole], as an element analogous to mat- 
ter, but as subsistence it would be something in addition, like a form that comes 
to be present to one elements, that is, the element of participation. Yet gener- 
ally elements are of equal rank, but the participant and the participation do not 
belong to the same rank nor do they arise from a single contradistinction. 

(II 42) Apart from these considerations, there are two elements [of the 
mixed] at the very least. The second principle is, as we saw, the dyad, in 
the sense of being the dyadic one, and both many and unlimited in the sense 
that it was both plurality and unlimitedness, though each element [of the dyad] 
is one, but [each is] many and unlimited by virtue of its nature. There, there are 
not yet elements of the Unified. It is when the One acts on more than [one] that 
it gives rise to the Unified. But the One does not unify something else, which is 
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already single and simple, but rather unifies that which is more than one, 
although the many are not yet there. The more come into being through par- 
ticipation in multiplicity. And multiplicity is divisive, but the divisions are uni- 
fied, and they are subsequent to the principle that brings about multiplicity. 
Therefore, multiplicity makes its first appearance in the third principle, which is 
why the unity of the many is also in this [third] principle first, but that principle 
is the Unified before all things. Prior to this the second principle participates in 
the One, since it also has become one, although it is many by virtue of its nature 
and so does not possess unity, for unity is where there was differentiation of the 
plural elements. As for this point, one could not think the matter otherwise. 

But of what kind do we say the many in the third principle are? That is, 
they are elements of the mixed, but what are the elements, then? 

This much is easy to say, that they are participations from the first princi- 
ples, the one and the many, which have proceeded in the third, or if you like, 
limit and unlimited, or monad and indefinite dyad, [which have proceeded] in 
order to bring about the hypostasis of the unified triad. The triad will exist 
(II 43) by virtue of its own nature and not as the combination of plural ele- 
ments, nor as a number, but nevertheless it will be such because it is from the 
monad and the dyad, which are also such. 

If someone were to make [the above] assumptions, then first, we shall 
require yet another principle before the two. If these principles are the origin 
of the two, and the mixed is prior to the elements, it will be necessary to intro- 
duce a principle for the mixed that has the unique character of the mixed, and 
is itself called “mixed,” as a kind of indication [representing] its nature, which 
subsists prior to the true “mixed” (so too, with the one and the many we also 
assign some other version of the one and the many before the homonymous 
elements in the mixed) and before the mixed there will be the two principles 
once more. The entire mixed has something that possesses the form of the one 
and something that possesses the form of the many. 

But in this way we shall go on positing principles before principles 
indefinitely. 

The philosophers* themselves, however, who make the limit and the 
unlimited elements in the mixed, and put the mixed before the elements, as 
Plato also does, and beyond the mixed [according to them] are once more the 
limit and the unlimited, as the two principles of the elements, these philoso- 
phers do not nevertheless think that it is right to make the mixed another 
unique principle before the two principles.’ 

Next, [under this arrangement it is] still not the case that either of the two 
principles is divided [from the other] such that each is a principle of one of the 
elements [that constitute the mixed], that is, one as the principle of the limit, 
and the other as the principle of the unlimited. Rather, each of the two is the 
principle of all things, the one is the principle of all things as differentiated and 
many and indefinite, or however [one likes to express it], (II 44) and the other 
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is the principle of all things as unified,° and as ones, and as informed by limit. 
In general, the principle of the many, since it is the source of multiplicity, intro- 
duces a differentiation among the elements, whether the elements are [merely] 
the two, as in the case of the first principles, or whether more, or whether [the 
elements consist in] the pleroma of the absolute plurality in the third [henad]. 
But the principle that presides over the one that contains and determines the 
unity before the multiplicity is the mixed, insofar as the mixed is composed of 
the multiple as parts, and of a whole, that is, the One. 

Do the participations in the two principles bring about the mixed? For the 
argument once more reverts to the question of whether or not the one and the 
many are elements [of the third], a position that the philosophers come to, but 
that we do not accept. 

[We answer that] the third [principle] is one by virtue of its participation in 
the One, but it is also many, that is, a manyness, as it were, in the procession 
that shares the form of the second principle, but it is not yet the mixed, rather 
the mixed is produced from the first principle in a procession that shares the 
nature of the One, and from the second principle in a procession that shares 
the nature of the dyad, and, insofar as it is called the mixed, it is from both 
principles in a manner that reflects its distinct nature, because it is mixed from 
the principles that are not themselves mixed, just as it proceeds in a manner 
that shares the nature of both principles because it is [the] One-all and [the] 
many-all. But since the participations run in parallel courses to each other, be- 
cause they belong to the same rank, the one is multiplied and distinguished 
into many, while the many are united and have come to enjoy the same nature. 
The former experience is the experience of union, since it is an experience of 
the one in the multiplicity, (II 45) whereas the other experience is the experi- 
ence of differentiation, since it is an experience of the many in the one. And so 
unity and differentiation arise in the third principle, from which the mixed 
comes to be realized as a whole. 

Furthermore, in its own self-constituting procession, the mixed projected 
from itself the elements that belong to opposing orders and has kept them 
distinct within it. In fact, the whole divides the parts both in it and from itself. 
It is the same for the elemental nature, which precisely is the mixed, insofar as 
the mixed has subsistence prior to the elements, because it is superior to them, 
yet it differentiates its elements in itself and from itself, since the undifferenti- 
ated always subsists prior to the differentiated. 


Chapter 56. The Mixed Is Not a Combination of the 
Two Prior Principles 


ΒΕ There are not two constituents of the mixed, one unifying and the other multiplying, 
as is true if we look at Proclus and Syrianus, who locate the mixed in the intelligible 
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realm. Instead, the mixed has its own function as the intelligible summit of all things. 
Damascius will later consider the third henad, the Unified or mixed, in its aspect as the 
seat of intelligible Being, but in this chapter he still tries to isolate the Unified in terms 
of its function as the channel by which all things pour forth from the One into the pos- 
sibility of Being. In another sense, Damascius distinguishes between the Unified as 
subsistence and the Unified as substance. The mixed fuses the unity of the first henad 
with the all possibility of the second henad, to create a third nature that is the peer of the 
first two henads insofar as the first henad must contain all things and the second henad 
must belong to the One. Hence the third henad expresses just this realization of the all 
in the One and the One in the all, which is in turn a fundamental feature of the reality 
Damascius attempts to discern. Ml 


If you contemplate the elements proceeding from the first principles’ in the 
following way, you will not be far amiss from my own speculation: the One 
would produce the unity of the mixed, I mean the mixed itself, whereas the 
celebrated principle of multiplicity would produce the many that comprise the 
elements [in the mixed]. Just as the principle [of the One] brings the principle 
[of the many] into subsistence, so the unity [of the mixed] also arises as a factor 
in bringing about the multiplicity [of the mixed]. 

But [says the objector] the elements are on the one side or the other, either 
limit and unlimited, or one and many, which belong to opposing orders. What, 
then, is the cause of their [opposing] natures? Again, does the superior effect 
come from the superior cause and the inferior effect come from the inferior 
principle, and again, are there two principles of the elements that come to be 
differentiated as opposed to each other? Or, are the elements merely homony- 
mous with respect to the prior principles, but actually different in terms of 
hypostasis? (II 46) Or rather, are the elements produced as an analogy of the 
two principles, but it is not, in fact, the case that the one is from this principle 
and the other from that? Or does the mixed itself bring them into being and 
also distinguish them in terms of its own single but twin nature? For the mixed 
is one and many and, to put it simply, is Unified, but, because of its trace of 
multiplicity, it produces the many, while, because of the domination of the 
one, it produces the one. But if you wish, [I will grant you that] the second 
principle is responsible for this differentiation in the third [the mixed], but it 
differentiates the many by virtue of itself, while it differentiates the one by 
virtue of the unity that coexists with it, from what has been called the One. And 
so there are actually two elements that are co-natured and yet this co-nature 
must be prior to the dual nature. Insofar as it is co-natured, the mixed is also 
from the higher principle. Or perhaps each of the two [elements of the mixed] 
is from this [second principle], but in the one case, it is as itself, and in other 
case it is as presence of the one. Or perhaps again each of the two is from the 
first, but the one is as itself and the other is insofar as it has anticipated the 
second principle. But each of the two has the nature of the one in the mixed, 
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both the multiplicity of the elements and the unity that is before the ele- 
ments. 

Is it rather the case, then, that the mixed must be constituted from these 
two, of which each of the two is all things, the one principle as the compression 
of all things, and the other as the differentiation of all things, and a third that 
is mixed as a whole from both principles? As the intellect as a whole and all 
form are neither the many belonging to the mixed nor the one alone, but rather 
both together, (II 47) so too in this way, the first mixed would be not one of two, 
but rather the composite. 

[We might object that] this arrangement leads to an infinite regress: for the 
composite will be something contradistinguished with respect to each aspect, 
and again we shall be required to search for another composite, since there is 
also the whole, alone, prior to the parts. And again, if the whole is from the 
whole and the parts, we shall require yet another wholeness. If the whole is in 
turn from this wholeness and the two other aspects, we shall require a third, 
and this to infinity. If we need a stopping point, let us stop at the first whole- 
ness, saying that whole and parts, as well as the elemental together with its ele- 
ments, are one sole thing. 

Do we not then conceive of the whole as one thing and the parts as some- 
thing different, and again of the composite as something different, the com- 
posite which is not composed of elements nor of parts nor is it a whole, nor is 
it a composition, nor therefore is it even mixed? For this will be like composing 
something from effect and cause, since this too would be a kind of composite, 
or from craftsman and instrument, or from paradigm and image. This kind of 
conjoining can only be observed in certain relationships but not in the coordi- 
nated whole that belongs to substance. 

If this composite were in one [reality], just as, for example, the Unified and 
differentiated are in intellect, how would not intellect, although one, itself be 
composed of both, and also composite in just the way that the Unified projects 
that which is distinct from itself? For this kind of composite would seem to be 
in between two others, that is, something that consists of elements of both but 
is before the elements, something that is from both cause (II 48) and effect, 
and yet with nothing common in its substance, but rather consisting only in an 
intermediary relationship, and this too, however, extending from the cause 
into the caused that belongs to intellect, which constitutes itself as the whole 
but is composed of two pleromas, that is, the Unified and the differentiated. 
For intellect is the whole but those respective elements are not parts, rather 
they are pleromas, in which one pleroma is actually composed of the other 
pleroma, in the way that heaven is related to the subcelestial domain. In every 
instance, the pleroma that is prior [to the subordinate pleroma] differentiates 
and functions as a cooperating cause to bring about the secondary pleroma 
from the separate causal principle. Nevertheless, that which arises from both 
of these causes is still composite. Yet to the extent that it is composite, it is a 
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whole, and those causes are it parts, even if they are in some way more whole. 
For in fact, there are two sources for the world, namely, heaven and the subce- 
lestial domain as a whole, or all that is mortal and all that is immortal, since 
even the material world consists of three material worlds,* functioning as its 
parts that keep a proportionate ratio with respect to the whole. 

This kind of a synthesis is not a composite, nor is it a whole, nor is it from 
elements, nor is it from parts, but it is rather the procession of a series that 
progresses through descent of the primary and the intermediate and the ulti- 
mates. And thus it has a complete order that becomes manifest with it, and yet 
it is not the relationship of part to a whole, nor of elements that belong to a 
reality that is mixed from elements, but just as has been said, it exists as the 
co-nature of the two secondary terms with respect to their superior terms, and 
of the products to the producing causes. Such a progression is not yet apparent 
in the first mixed, since being first, it has not yet descended into a first (II 49) 
and second pleroma. If so, then the first too would be mixed, and the second as 
well will be likewise mixed. In fact, each of the two in the intellect would be the 
mixed, since the intellect is mixed from the mixed. But in fact, the mixed was 
the simplest of all, wherefore it appeared to be mixed from elements alone, and 
not yet from parts, since division into parts is multiple. For parts exist in terms 
of difference with each other, but elements are eager to be more collected and 
even blended, since no particular characteristic is manifested in the mixed, 
something that, on the contrary, form does create, since each form delimits it- 
self in terms of its own unique aspect. But parts are intermediate, they are in- 
deed subject to partition, therefore they are called parts, but they are eager to 
dissolve the divisions by virtue of their nisus toward the whole. It is with rea- 
son, then, that forms show up in the third order of the intelligible world, parts 
are in the intermediate order, and the elements are in the summit, in which 
neither is any distinct nature differentiated in truth, but rather all things are 
swallowed by the unique unity of the mixed, since, there, neither are the many 
elements yet differentiated into this or that, but rather, just as is the case with 
the completely Unified, the multiform manifests through the simplicity of the 
first mixed. For it is only a many, but not many things, as one water that can be 
divided into many [channels]. Such is the multiplicity there, and yet this too is 
concentrated and hidden by the unity of the mixed. 

(II 50) Therefore, there are not two pleromas that [compose] the mixed, the 
one that is unity, and the other that is distinct, just as in intellect, but rather 
there is just the whole and it is it unmixed to the extent that it is the first mani- 
festation of the mixed character. For the mixed is not a composite of many ele- 
ments mixed into the one and the same entity, since this would not even be 
appropriate for the mixed element of our individual soul, nor, there, are there 
even multiple particulars that become manifest together in one reality. For we 
draw these ideas from intellect and apply them to the mixed. But just as we 
contemplated the many in terms of one perfectly complete character, which, 
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although unique was also all things, so in this way too [we contemplate] the 
mixed as one simple character that is also without composition, and yet is still 
all things in the simple, except that it is all things in the unique nature of the 
mixed [that consists in] all things. That is, the mixed, properly, is all things, but 
it is before all things that are properly called all things in terms of the differen- 
tiation of all things. The mixed was all things without determination in the 
Unified principle of all things. The second principle too was all things, but in a 
yet simper way. For it was not only without determination, as the Unified is, 
[which still exhibits] coordination and fixity, so to say, but rather in the indefi- 
niteness of the many that was absolutely without coordination, and is the 
indefinite that is superior to any determination. Indeed, the containing of all 
things [that characterizes the Unified] is in itself a kind of determination. Once 
more, however, even the first is all things, but this too is even more simple than 
the indefinite and indeterminate principle, but is nevertheless all things; in the 
simplicity of the One by itself (II 51) prior to the indefinite, when the One has 
not yet shed itself into many, but rather is with far greater reason, independent 
of the Unified coordination of all things in the mixed; in this first principle, the 
Unified comes to be in the, as it were, fixity of the pouring [out] of the many 
and the indefinite nature, which we conceive as a kind of flow from the One,’ 
which when it comes into stability, we call the mixed and the first Unified. 
Therefore whatever things we previously catalogued as distinct in the mixed, so 
that we could indeed contemplate it as the mixed, we now collect them alto- 
gether into one conceptually, that is, into the undifferentiated and unique prop- 
erty of the mixed, which is the true intelligible summit of all things. I beg the 
gods for their forgiveness for the weakness of these conceptions and still more 
for weaknesses of style. Without either the counterthrust of dialectic or the 
necessity of metaphorical language, we could in no way even indicate anything 
concerning the highest principles. May this [attempt or indication] receive favor 
from the gods! 


Chapter 57. Pythagorean Analogies for the Third Henad 


ΕΒ In this chapter, Damascius concludes his discussion of the One as Unified, concen- 
trating again on the Unified as the source of the proliferation of all beings. As a part of 
this discussion, he incorporates a Pythagorean excursus on the meaning of the monad, 
using Pythagorean ideas to illustrate what he means by the trace of multiplicity that 
characterizes what, Damascius insists, is still an aspect of the One considered in its to- 
tality. After this discussion, Damascius will turn to consider the Unified as the ground 
of intelligible Being, and no longer as a function of the One. 


In the same way, even if one holds that the two principles are limit and unlim- 
ited, as Plato holds,’° in that case too we observe that the mixed arises from 
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these, in the sense that we freeze the flow of the indefinite by means of a 
restriction that takes the form of limit, and fix it as another unique characteris- 
tic, that of the limited, in which we find both the limit and the unlimited. 
Therefore, the limited is neither limit nor the unlimited, but it is both at once. 
Let us bear in mind, therefore, that as the Unified is simple and without com- 
position, so also the mixed is from limit and the unlimited in the sense that it 
is before them both. The division of these principles does not yet arise there, 
and the mixed is such before the two [are qualified as such]. (II 52) The same 
argument will apply both to the composite nature of the mixed which arises 
when we contemplate this composite nature in our own weakness, and to the 
purified simplicity of the mixed, even if one makes the monad and the indefi- 
nite dyad the two principles, yet contemplates the Unified triad as from these 
two, still the Unified triad is not composed from three things, but it is itself the 
one of the triad, and therefore has one distinctive triadic character that contains 
all things in this very one.” 

Thus from the [view point of ] the first principles, we shall reveal that the 
third is that which is beyond all things that are said to be either Unified or 
mixed. From below, that is from the point of view of that which proceeds from 
the third, we can be led up to it through simplification, that is, from all things 
together simultaneously, because it is the summit of all things, and yet we too 
are always enfolding and contracting the many differentiations into the many 
unities, and the one differentiation that is before the many into the one unity 
that is before the many, and again the one contradistinguished differentiation, 
whatever it is and in whatever manner it is, into the single, simple, entirely 
undifferentiated and noncomposite summit, the unified summit that com- 
pressed all things. If you wish, I call the unity of all things the mixed, since this 
is before all things that are mixed in it; indeed all things are mixed in it. There- 
fore it is all things before all things, just as the monad is all number as well the 
indefinite number that is always being added to. For the number that advances 
from the monad could never unfold the number that is concentrated in the 
monad. And therefore, in this way, too, the mixed is from limit and the unlim- 
ited, because it is super simplified and transcends in this way all things that are 
subsequent to it, and it comprises the limitless arising of what limitlessly arises 
from it. (11 53) Nevertheless, it is still in the truest sense a monad and is not the 
principle of number, since this monad is many times removed from the latter, 
but it is a monad in the manner of indication, just as the one indicates the 
nature of the first principle and the many indicate the nature of the second. 
The monad is a merging of the one and the many before number, just as that 
monad is the merging of the two principles. This, too, is the nature of the intel- 
ligible number, as it seems to us, namely, it is like the monad itself. But let us 
take this up on another occasion. 

But that the monad contains both the one and the many is obvious to eve- 
ryone, since every number contains the one and the many. [The monad] is the 
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first number, but in a concentrated and undifferentiated way, and so too the 
one is more distinct in it and the multiplicity is more precise. The absolute 
multitude there is also the unlimited, and so too it is also all number, whose 
unlimited genesis, unfolding, could never discover the end of this unfolding. 
And so too the monad is mixed from the things that are said to presubsist in 
any manner whatsoever in the mixed, I mean all things that are subject to dif- 
ferentiation from it and are after it, are within it as undifferentiated in the 
unique nature that unifies them, a nature that produces all things, but does not 
encompass the many causal principles of what arises after it, since there is no 
differentiation of the many causal principles, but instead it is itself the unique 
causal principle that brings all things about, or rather there is no causal princi- 
ple other than itself. For this is the nature that is well known as the fount of all 
things, not of all things because of a single cause that it contains in itself, but 
rather because of its own subsistence. 

(1 54) Then is the multiplicity there unified, as if unified from [many] 
forms? [No], since this mixed is the mixed of intellect. 

Then is it unified from parts? [No], since this [mixed] is the concentration 
of the whole, or if you wish, [the mixed] of the intermediate principle. 

It remains, then, that it is unified from elements. But first, that will not be 
the absolute mixed, since it is the mixed from elements. Then second, perhaps 
there is some [one] thing that arises from the many [elements] or many things 
[that arise from the elements], and not still elements or parts or forms, but just 
many. For each of these is many. And therefore there must be something they 
all share in virtue of their manyness. Third, once more, the principle of many 
was only the source of manyness, and yet it was not the source of elements or 
again of parts, or of forms. Therefore, if there is in fact a multiplicity in the 
mixed, still it is a pure multitude, and it is not qualified as a multitude of forms 
or of kinds, nor of parts nor of elements. 

But if one agrees to this, then neither will that pure multitude be the abso- 
lute mixed, nor will it be the single undifferentiated source of all things, nor 
again will the causal principle of the many be the absolute cause [of the many], 
but it will only be the cause by which all things are many. And yet this [mixed] 
was said to be many only as an indication of its nature, not because it, to the 
extent that it was many, was from the many, nor because insofar as it possessed 
elements, it was from elements, nor yet insofar as it was anything else, because 
it was composed of these others, for these were first differentiated in intellect, 
I mean the first causal principles of these [elements, forms, parts, and so forth,] 
which is why I am being precise about these causal principles in the present 
discussion. But that mixed is equally from all things, from many, from ele- 
ments from parts, from kinds and from forms, since it is from all composites 
and wholes, as was said, but (II 54) just insofar as it all things before all things. 
If one were to make this a mixture from the two principles, as it if proceeded 
from them, in the manner of a child from a father and a mother, the first of all 
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offspring, then this would not be far from what we can speculate, insofar as it 
is possible, about that third principle, insofar as it is called the mixed. If one 
supposed that it is one as composed of all things, or all things as composed 
from many, even then we would have an indication of the principle in all its 
complexity and its transcendence. 

This, then, is a reality that does not deserve to pass without discussion, 
because the trace there of the multiplicity is not the differentiation of the Uni- 
fied, but it is the differentiation of realities that are still simpler, of the many 
that arise in that way that the Unified is already composed from them. But the 
differentiation of this principle is a unified many, and it arises after the first 
unified. For that mixed was undifferentiated in this way, and as it were it was 
still the One as Unified. But we shall return to these topics again in a more 
precise manner.’ 
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Section X. On the Unified 
Substance 


Chapter 58. On Being and on the Mixed 


Mi In the course of the next nine chapters (58-66), Damascius provides us 
with a catalogue of scholastic considerations on the topic of Being. Thus 
initially Damascius is concerned to justify his own treatment of Being as 
seated in the third henad, the Unified, but as not precisely identical with that 
henad, insofar as the henad is actually a face or aspect, if you will, of the 
One. To this end, he begins with a doxographic survey that shows the 
relationship between Being and the Unified in various authors, including 
Plato, Plotinus, lamblichus, Chaldean theologians, Proclus and Syrianus, 
and an obscure personage named Strato. He proceeds to an extended 
meditation on the meaning of Being in the sense of substance, again 
locating his discussion in the scholastic disputes of the Athenian academy. 
Here he focuses on topics such as etymology. Finally, the section concludes 
with a return to the language of subsistence and its relationship to Being 
considered as substance. 

The purport of this chapter is to study various approaches to Being, 
or the Unified, or the mixed, as it is variously called. Damascius makes 
reference to Plato’s greatest kinds (being, motion, rest, sameness, 
otherness) as well to Plotinus’ treatment of intelligible substance as a kind 
of hall of mirrors, in which each substance contains all of the others. The 
chapter ends in a digression that once more recapitulates the limits of 
discursive thinking, in this case using the example of the notion of 
“body,” which, Damascius shows, can be ambivalent depending on the 
referents. Is body primary body—that is, one of the elements? Or do we 
distinguish body in terms of species form, genus form, kingdom form, 
or as organic or inorganic? ΚΕ 
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(11 56) Now once more from the beginning, let us say what the principle is, not 
according to its definition as the mixed and the Unified, but insofar as it is Be- 
ing and substance, and state what are the true conceptions, based on which the 
philosophers say that it is first substance and absolute Being.’ For even if we do 
not refer the third principle immediately to genuine Being, as the Platonists, 
but before this, to unified Being, nevertheless, why is the third henad said to be 
Being itself and the first substance? 

Before all, one must distinguish what the terms signify. Being is also said 
to be one of the genera of being, which is opposed to not being, and is contra- 
distinguished with respect to the other genera. This being has the character of 
form; rather it is among the five simple forms, together with the other four 
genera.” Also in the Parmenides, before the hypotheses,’ [Plato] assimilated this 
form to the generic forms. In another sense, Being is also said to be the entire 
pleroma of kinds,* since we call it uniquely substance, as for example Plotinus 
does.’ And it has this sense in the Sophist, when Plato has the many subject to 
the one. Being is also the term for the entire hypostasis before soul,’ (II 57) in 
the sense that Plato calls this substance in the Republic, and he makes the kind 
of soul® progressively correspond to substance. For so, too, he deems it right to 
call the soul, with respect to this first substance, first generation.’ Being and 
substance also designate the summit of the intelligible all, which is simply the 
intelligible world. In the Sophist, Plato demonstrates that it is unchangeable,’° 
and in the Parmenides, in the second hypothesis," he takes [substance] as the 
first being with the designation “One-Being” and he has all beings arise from 
there, including those said to be, to become, or not to be, as he says in that dia- 
logue. He refers to Being as substance starting from the [second] hypothesis.'” 

Whence can we begin—according to which conception of Being—our 
ascent to the Unified? Perhaps from the meaning of Being qua genus, just as 
from the meaning of One qua genus we ascended to the absolute One? In fact 
the latter, [generic] being is simple being, and this conception of it, as generic 
being, is adequate to the first being.'’ But that [prior] Being is all things, and the 
substance that consists in all things would accordingly be a more appropriate 
designation for it, since it is not being as an individual, but rather it is a com- 
plete world.* For just as this substance is all things together, so too the third 
principle is all things in an undifferentiated way. In this way we could be led up 
not from one of the things that proceed together with it, but from all things that 
are differentiated after it. 

But perhaps it is necessary also in the case of this principle to combine 
what is simple from the one genus [of Being], as well as the completion or full- 
ness from [its character as] the substance that embraces all things. In this way, 
by virtue of both characters, we could correctly call the unified (II 58) principle 
substance and Being. Before every multiplicity is the concentration of the mul- 
tiplicity. There is a formal concentration in the case of the forms, a generic 
concentration in the case of the genera; the concentration of the parts is known 
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as the whole. [There is] an elemental concentration of elements; of absolute 
multiplicity, there is unity or the Unified; of the many beings, the concentration 
is the One-being. Of beings, too, there is a single fount and summit, but for 
simple beings there is absolute Being, whereas insofar as they are many and 
discriminated, their summit is the One and the Unified. Therefore, if beings 
and the many are the same in terms of their matter, while beings and the many 
are different with respect to their essence, so also their summit is single with 
respect to their matter, while insofar as they are the many, their summit is the 
Unified, and insofar as they are beings, their summit is absolute Being. 

Therefore are not Being and the Unified the same thing? 

[Our reply is that] Being considered as genus is not the same [as the Uni- 
fied]. But [Being and the Unified] are the same, insofar as what is referred to is 
the Being that is composed from the [greatest] genera. Or perhaps the Being 
that is composed from the genera is called Being (on) from genus (genous), just 
the immobile is called stationary from stasis or moving from movement, and the 
same or other from sameness and otherness. Therefore Being is both one and 
many from the consideration of the [various] genera. But the Unified was [com- 
posed] from the one and the many. As a result [one is dealing with] the same 
thing, that is, the mixed as a whole, but it is viewed and called differently 
according to the distinct elements. 

What then? Is the Unified [itself] an element [of the mixed]? No, since 
neither is the stationary or the mobile, lest we [end up] multiplying it. For it is 
necessary to come up with a term that describes the whole according to the 
modification it manifests from each genus. But to turn these modifications 
into elements is to do nothing (II 59) other than to make participations sub- 
sistences. And so we shall proceed into infinity, at that rate, for every subsist- 
ence will also have some participation in another participant, since both whole 
as well parts are elements. And so these aspects oppose each other. In fact, the 
mixed, insofar as it is formed from these aspects, is subject to division [when 
considered in terms of its aspect that consists in parts] but is indivisible [when 
considered in terms of its aspect that consists in the whole]. Thus the mixed 
is viewed according to each of the [elements] mixed in it. The indivisible is 
everywhere before the divisible, and the concentration of all things precedes 
the division of all things, whereas the originating point of each thing is the 
pleroma from which the rest proceed. It was in this sense that we assumed 
the Unified to be the one summit of all things, the complete nature and single 
producer of all beings, concerning which we are asking whether it ought to be 
called Being. 

Of principles in this order, there is properly no name, nor is there any con- 
ception, since names and thoughts belong among things that are divided. 
Because they are names, they consist in a certain kind of distinction, distinc- 
tions that are based entirely on specific form. But the Unified is entirely indivis- 
ible, and all things are concentrated in its singleness. How then can the narrow 
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particularity of names or related conceptions be adequate to reveal or grasp the 
simplicity that unifies all things and is the unique substance before all [beings]? 
And since we do not even possess a common name for the forms that are sub- 
ject to division, nor for the lowest forms,’ taken together, nor do we project a 
concept of these things that is adequate to capture them in brief, as a class, we 
can hardly [discover a conception that is adequate for] the height of the summit 
that contains all beings. Why is it necessary to elaborate, since we are not even 
capable of naming a single one of the particular co-aggregates, except [to say 
that] it is an aggregate or mixed or something of this nature? Take, for example, 
the case of our body, which is a composite of the four elements—which of 
them will the body have as its proper name? Body is present in each of the 
simple elements. But the whole body is called either earthly or watery or pneu- 
matic or airy, or fiery or hot, from one of the particulars in it, but the body itself 
has no common name, though it is common, except perhaps the name, human, 
or the generic name, such as animal body, but one body might be a mixture of 
vegetal body another perhaps of the [inorganic] or [contain] parts that are [inor- 
ganic]. Perhaps too there is a single humanity that is one of the many particular 
properties in the mixed, but this humanity comes to be present to the mixture, 
as form to matter. And so matter by itself has no name. What is astonishing, 
therefore, when we conceive certain of the forms without names, as for exam- 
ple when Plato says there is a generic [form] of heat and cold?’* Thus, too, the 
mixture of elements cannot be named. 

Moreover, the common characteristic that supervenes on the mixture and 
brings the mixture into form functions like an element of the whole composed 
of form and of matter. This characteristic is simple, as the individual element 
is. For if it is not, it is still a particular characteristic of the mixture, according 
to which each of the so-called synthetic forms is called, (II 61) by virtue of the 
opposition between kinds that are more elemental or simple. But the particu- 
lar property of each kind is simple, whereas the other, [the complex] is a mix- 
ture of the other genera via participation of prior elements or like elements. 
The same thing is true in the cases of intellect and life and Being itself. Of 
these, each is all of them, but one is uniquely distinguished by life, another by 
Being.” 

Is Being then not also a simple property, as for example, substantiality, and 
is not vitality the property of life, as intelligibility is the property of intellect? 

[We answer that] rather, it seems that there is an intermediate between the 
elemental and the composite in the case of every form, as for example the 
entire intellectual order. For the elements undergo a transition from one state 
to another, and then function like matter with respect to the property that is 
bestowed by form, whereas the property itself forms and unifies and assimi- 
lates the elements to itself, since it is compatible with all the elements and 
extends itself to coincide with them by means of its unique simplicity. And 
therefore the property wishes to be more perfect than any one of the elements. 
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For each element belongs to the distinguishing property and acquires its iden- 
tity from that, and all the other elements are also disposed according to it. For 
example, the four elements come to exist as disposed in a human way or an 
equine way or lunar way or solar way. But the whole from both [elements and 
property] is the form or the kind or the mind or the animal or life or being, 
which we assume is first of all things so constituted. 

One must not imagine that we are speaking here of a composite being in 
the case of properties and elements, but each form is one and many, since it is 
one as manifesting a unique property and many as the (II 62) collectivity of 
things that we call elements, which proceed from their one and remain in their 
one. Intellect leads forth the multiplicity of kinds and forms within it, begin- 
ning from its own co-aggregate. In fact, each form in imitation of the entire 
intellect generates its own multiplicity of kinds and forms within itself. And 
the other forms do likewise, being many as proceeding from the One, but ele- 
ments as from the Unified, and parts as from the whole, and kinds as from a 
composite being, and forms as from intellect. But we shall return to this topic 
later.'* 


Chapter 59. The Unified as the Summit of Beings 


ΗΕ In this chapter, Damascius again emphasizes the limits of conceptual thinking, in 
this case using the metaphor of visual distortion in order to call attention to the inade- 
quacy of the very meaning of the word “Being.” His topic, broken off because of this 
digression on the limits of discursive thinking, is once more the relationship between 
the Unified and Being. Here, as well, he continues his doxographic survey from chapter 
58 (where he discusses Plotinus and Plato), focusing on Iamblichus’ doctrine according 
to which the intelligible, and hence Being itself, is to be considered in the sphere of the 
One. 


Recurring to the present argument, we say that there is no single name for the 
complete pleroma, but it is acceptable if we can just name the bare properties. 
In fact, we can scarcely know these, as they shine through and advance from 
afar, narrowing into the discriminated and, as it were, individual, condition of 
our own understanding. I imagine the same thing happens when the moun- 
tains from afar are extremely small and still indistinct to our eyes, or else the 
rays of stars or sun or moon that come to meet our eyes converge into a narrow 
and dim perspective that is commensurate with our condition, given that the 
light is an emanation of the luminous bodies from the greatest possible dis- 
tance.” Something like this is the condition of the eyes of our soul, I imagine, 
with respect to the radiant brilliance of the forms. 

Is it that these simple properties, insofar as they manifest themselves, 
are contracted and partial realizations of the complete pleromas that are in 
that realm? Perhaps these properties are such in us, not that these simple 
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properties are in us alone, but that in the pleromas” they are richer (II 63) and 
clearer, whereas in their simplicity they shine through and in the process 
overwhelm the coexistent properties by means of their own illumination, and 
therefore, insofar as they reach us, being so distant they nevertheless prevail in 
some way, although the other properties are extinguished and do not manifest 
themselves. Thus in the case of the mountains and the other objects viewed 
from a distance, the more general features prevail, whereas the specific details 
are obscured. 

Let us therefore take up the proposition from the beginning, that the sum- 
mit of beings, which we refer to as Being or substance, is not designated [as 
such] from a single character,’ which, has been said, shines forth, since all 
such [distinctive] characters exist in distinction. But this [Being] is all things as 
well as the principle of all things, as well as the principle before all things; as 
the Unified, it is the principle of everything that is distinct, that is, of beings 
and living beings and knowers and of anything whatsoever that has existence. 
And just as these are all things in their differentiated conditions, so that lofty 
nature is all things in an integrated way, as a concentration of all things. But by 
means of indication it is called Being, in terms of one of the aspects that come 
after it and are from it, but this has itself received the second rank after the 
One. This name, [‘One’] was appropriate for the first principle. 

Let this be our method of ascent: just as [we ascend] from the distinct con- 
ditions to the Unified, so [we ascend] from all things that are in any way, and 
from beings that have received any form of appellation. (II 64) Still, there is 
one fount that is without any differentiation, since it is the root of the beings 
that have become separate from it and exist in a state of differentiation, this 
[principle] that never departs from the One, and therefore unifies that which 
grows from it as [a root] unites myriad branches. There is also a kind of stem 
from the root, that is not yet the branches, and although this stem too is envi- 
sioned entirely as a part, it is nevertheless not yet the branches.” 

Iamblichus also often maintains the position that the intelligible expresses 
its being in the One and around the One.”’ The One is not this [one] as subject 
to determinations, nor yet that which our own conceptions project, as if it were 
one among all things. Rather, according to the indication that leads us from 
this conception into the One before all things, and into that which is the single, 
simple nature of all things, so the Being that constitutes itself from that [One] 
and around that [One] is none of the many things, nor is it united to any of 
them, nor is it what can be seen purely in terms of Being. As far as indication 
[can reveal it, Being] is also this, namely, that which concentrates all things 
together and is stationed as all things before all things that are determinations 
of it, as has often been said. And in the way that we call [beings] all things, so 
we call that being, Being before all things. If [we say that] beings are [all things] 
from the One-Being, we [also say that] the One-Being is from this Being, 
because it also is in it in a state of concentration. For the totality has no special 
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name of its own, since every name picks out a particular and seizes on a par- 
ticular characteristic, just as the definition does. Therefore from these [kinds of 
beings conceived separately], one must ascend to the unique summit of all 
beings, to (II 65) the unitary summit from the henads that are discriminated 
from it, and to the summit that is the origin of substance from the substances 
that are [descended] from it. 


Chapter Go. On the Third Principle in 
Relation to Unity and Multiplicity 


ΕΒ Here Damascius continues the discussion of how Being is equivalent to the third 
principle, the Unified, through a study of plurality and unity as they are transmitted 
from the first and second principles. In effect, Damascius repeats the strategy that he 
has already pursued above, namely, insisting that the Unified is neither one nor many, 
but tends to express multiplicity when it is seen more in terms of Being, and tends to 
express unity when it is seen more in terms of the One. ΚἸ 


(II 65.3) We shall now examine how the third principle, considered as Being, 
proceeds from the first two principles, according to us. We showed previously 
that the Unified is the one and the many, and how Being is first constituted, 
that is, how being (on) became hypostasized by becoming concrete as being 
(einai), while either of the two principles prior to being took refuge in non- 
being in the higher sense: the second principle [took refuge] in the indefiniteness 
of plurality, as it were pouring itself into what was limitless and nowhere ca- 
pable of stability, or rather, refusing to come to rest owing to its longing for 
the indefinite nature, whereas the first principle [took refuge] in the absolute 
and in the partlessness of the one, refusing to be other than the one, since it 
was not willing even to be being. And consequently the third principle, first 
to constitute itself and to strive to constitute the hypostasis of Being,” fur- 
nished the principle through which all that subsists is neither simply one nor 
simply many, but rather one and many, or rather, unified as well as multi- 
plied. The Unified is thus the appropriate [designation] for this third princi- 
ple, since it contains within itself the trace of the multiplicity, nevertheless. 
In the third principle, the one could not remain unaffected by the many, but 
it was somehow divided in terms of its relationship to the many, nor could 
the many preserve their natural expanse into the indefinite, but they were 
checked by the divine necessity of the one that constantly (11 66) defines that 
which is present. But the Unified came to be from both, and it is subject to 
being both in its constitution and in its subsistence. 

Moreover, the many by nature produce the differentiated elements in a dif- 
ferent manner, whereas the one leads these into unity. Just as the second prin- 
ciple is immediately after the first, so too the many that proceed in the realm 
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of the One proceed from it and by it, by which they are joined together and 
recalled into unity, since the second principle is also seated in the first. The 
principle that is from both is neither simply the one nor simply many, but one 
and many. This is what we call Being, since it is distinct from the one and dis- 
tinct from the many, and comes as another, third element after these, although 
it has no special name of its own. Nor yet are the principles that constitute it 
called by means of specially designating names. Just as those principles are 
designated by means of indication through terms belonging to what becomes 
discriminated after them, so also the third principle itself is referred to by the 
titles, substance and Being, because as first unified, it is one and many, just as 
it evidently possesses each of the beings. 

If the Unified is Being, and if each of these is of two kinds, that is, either 
unitary in the sense that it is Being and Unified through its characteristic prop- 
erty, or [else] it is Being and Unified from itself and in its subsistence, then 
what distinguishes each of these from the other? How could the first Unified 
be different from the first Unified, that is, the unitary from the substantial? 
And how could the Unified also exist according to subsistence since, when 
being is subject to the One it is called Unified, but it is not subject to the One 
beyond being, but wishes to be the One in itself?” [It has two aspects in the way 
that] body is twofold, (II 67) [having] that aspect which extends in three dimen- 
sions, and that which is entirely without extension and bodiless, but neverthe- 
less it is body according to its paradigmatic characteristic. The same is true of 
soul: in part it is called the first source of becoming,” but it is also at the same 
time intellect and god, insofar as it subsists according to these characteristics. 
The same is true of the paradigmatic form (as for example, justice itself or 
beauty itself), which is either an intellectual form and a substance or an antici- 
pation that exists in a god, and so is a god, as Parmenides says.”” And yet the 
latter is not a substance but is a super-essential One,”* even though the unitary 
is still beautiful and just in a way that anticipates the formal essence, and in the 
same way the whole intellect is in one way substance, but in another way it is a 
henad manifesting the intelligible as its property, and life too is like this, and 
therefore Being and the Unified are like this, since Being can be unitary and 
the Unified can be substantial, but each of them is mixed and has many com- 
ponents. 

[But we say that] the mixed is also associated with an isolated characteristic, 
and the same is true of the composite. Not that there will be many there, since 
it is just one, but the one itself accords with the character of the plural, and the 
multiplicity will be unitary, just as the one of each number is a triadic one, not 
the simple one, but still simpler than the arithmetic one. Now multiplicity is 
also simpler than number, because it is from many simple elements, in that 
number is composed from many monads, whereas multiplicity consists in a 
plurality of henads. By contrast, the monad is at a far remove from the henad, 
since we can understand the monad as a specific form as well as the number 
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associated with it; and again, that [henadic] Unified and the many that are in it 
and the (II 68) mixed [subsist] in accordance with a sole characteristic. Moreo- 
ver, this sort of one is third from the first and therefore a triad, and therefore it 
is the mixed. But Being in itself is also unified [regarded] as a hypostasis, and 
the many are already differentiated in it, if not as numerically many, neverthe- 
less as a multiplicity, and even if this plurality is not dispersed, still the many 
are in Being as sharing its nature and as absolutely unified. 

If the Unified is conceived as many in any way, what would each [constitu- 
ent] of the many be? Each could not be a monad, because the monad is isolated 
insofar as it is a monad, since the monad is in some way Titanic.” But each of 
the many in that principle is not even be content to be itself, but also wishes to 
be all the others, or rather one instead of the totality, that is, the one that con- 
tains all things. For they are the first fragments” of the One and therefore they 
are immediately surrounded by unity and are co-natured with the One, so to 
speak, before their differentiation. They give birth to that principle alone [the 
Unified] and that is the whole [extent of] differentiation for the multiplicity that 
is there. 

But is it still One, and therefore no longer the Unified? 

[Our answer is that] the Unified itself constitutes the labor pains of the 
One [that is about to give birth to] differentiation, and it is nothing other, it 
would seem, than the One pregnant with the many and therefore standing 
outside the One. 

What follows? Is each of the many in that realm another Unified? But in 
that realm, there had not yet appeared any division of the Unified. For it was 
necessary that the One subsist prior to the elements divided from it. Therefore, 
each of these is one. (II 69) And if this were so, then the entirety would also be 
one and not Unified. For neither are the many points the same thing as the 
line. And in general, this one is either perfect in itself or imperfect. If it is im- 
perfect how can the imperfect have proceeded from There, and from what? 
And if perfect, how, if there are many gods, is the third principle revered as the 
one god insofar as it is Being? And how is Being many substances, since we say 
that Being is all beings without differentiation? 

Further, one could ask how the plurality will be conceived prior to what 
is termed the mixed. The common term is always prior to the unique terms 
There, and the Unified or Being is before the distinctive [beings] every- 
where and of every kind. The procession”’ from the more imperfect into the 
more perfect belongs to the order of becoming and that, too, of the lowest 
degree. 

Let us reply, first invoking God to assist us and to excuse our reply, which 
constantly strives for the single truth of those realities, but is distracted 
through its native weakness by different conceptions [of the Unified] on vari- 
ous occasions. Therefore let us say that that Unified, the first, is the most uni- 
fied, so that it neither contains distinction in any way nor is it distinguished. 
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It is not therefore one and many in the sense the many are after the one, nor 
is it mixed in the sense of being the one composed of many, but it is one 
nature that we unable to call either one or many, and so we folded the many 
and the one together and placed them in the Unified. The Unified manifested 
itself as many to the extent that the one transcended it, and [as] one to (II 70) 
the extent that it transcended the distinction into many, which is nothing other 
than the Unified, since it refuses to be a composite nature, as someone might 
assume, but rather it is an intermediate between the one and the many [sub- 
sisting] in a state of differentiation. And therefore it would have the trace of 
distinction, though not actual distinction. For what would need to subsist as 
an intermediate between that which is already differentiated and the abso- 
lutely One, other than that which is still One, and the One as still undifferenti- 
ated? This would be the Unified. And consequently it appears to be the first 
being, insofar as the conception of being is neither something absolutely sim- 
ple, nor does it deny that which expresses plurality in any way, as is the case 
with the One, nor however does it admit distinction, since Being is only one 
and is absolute Being. 


“For being draws near to being,” 


Parmenides says in his poem. And therefore he calls it one, because it alone 
is subject to the One, as Plato says. But it is none of the many things, since 
it is Being itself. Therefore Being, like the Unified, is immediately after the 
One and before all that is subject to differentiation. Since such is our 
hypothesis concerning the Unified, no longer do the puzzles have any 
scope. 


Chapter 61. On the Chaldean Designation for the Third Principle 


ΕΒ Damascius conflates two interpretations of fragment 4 from the Chaldean Oracles. 
Damascius equates the One-all with subsistence, the all-One with power, and the intel- 
lect or act with the Unified. In other words, he moves between construing the Chaldean 
intelligible triad as referring to the three henads that he has been expounding in the 
first sixty chapters of this treatise, and as referring to the intelligible triad proper. 
Nevertheless, here Damascius continues to distinguish the Unified considered qua sub- 
sistence and qua substance, now using fragment 4 in the lower sense, as referring to 
the intelligible triad, according to a doctrine that he refers to Iamblichus’ lost work, On 
the Gods. B 


Let us now adopt another perspective to demonstrate the relationship between 
the third principle and substance or Being. 

We define Being as that which has power and activity.*’ For that which is, 
it would seem, but has no activity, we deny (II 71) has being. Therefore, the first 
principle can be seen in terms of subsistence, as the Oracles say,* while the 
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second is clearly said to correspond to power (speaking in this way). Therefore, 
the third additionally will embrace activity, and will thus possess subsistence, 
power, and act. [The third principle] therefore will be called substance and 
Being. Thus [it will also have the epithet] triad. And that is why substance is 
subsequent to subsistence, because it is endowed with both power and activity, 
whereas subsistence is before these, since it is itself the underlying cause of all 
things, just as power is that which bestows power on all things. So, too, the 
third principle is that which actualizes all things in act, and by this very fact it 
brings forth every substance simultaneously, as well as every power and every 
act. And yet every substance is prior to power and act. These are from sub- 
stance, so that absolute substance ought not to have power or act. Certainly, 
substance does not possess the power and activity that come after it, which we 
assume are extensions of it (since there is not yet division there). But as for that 
power and or activity that are one with the power and activity before substance, 
being inherent in substance, according to which substance generates and 
projects its power and activity after it, this power or activity someone could al- 
low as coexisting with the first substance. And therefore, before substance 
there is just power and subsistence, and before power there is subsistence 
alone, nor is there power of any kind or act, but only what is the simplest [as- 
pect of Being], subsistence. 

Is subsisting other than Being, as the philosopher [Proclus] seems to estab- 
lish, and even (11 72) Iamblichus himself, everywhere, but especially in his 
book, On the Gods?® [Let us reply that] Being (εἶναι) derives its name from sub- 
stance (οὐσίας), whereas substance, even if you assume that substance is before 
power and act, becomes substantive from three characteristics. [And these three 
are] the subsistent nature, which we sometimes call subsisting (ὑπάρχειν), or 
also sometimes, “it is” (ἔστι) and Being (εἶναι), the power-nature, which is the 
generative nature belonging to subsistence, and the act-nature which already 
reaches for what is external to the extent that it manifests its function. Conse- 
quently, from these three natures that are separated conceptually, we ascend to 
the simpler, in the manner of indication, into the first principles: we ascend to 
the first principle from pure subsistence, but we have reached here also from 
the one and from limit and from the other pluralities; from the power that also 
subsists, we [ascend to the second, and from the act that also has power,] to the 
third.*° 

Thus subsistence is other than substance (οὐσίας), since it is a single 
characteristic, which, when bereft of other properties, [is useful] for indicating 
the first principle. But to speak in terms of the hypostasis, then subsistence 
would be the same as substance, which in fact subsists together with power 
and act. That which is prior to [power and act] is also prior to every subsist- 
ence, and it is just one, as has often been stated. But subsistence and power 
and act derive their reality from Being and exist in the first Being, except that 
in Being power and act are in subsistence, just as we said, whereas in the 
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second order of intelligibles, they are in power (since all things tend to be- 
come an extension of the limiting differentiation), and in the third order 
power and subsistence are in act, as this is already the limit of the intelligible 
world and in a certain way exhibits an outward-going tendency. And therefore 
it is the first act of the intelligible intellect. And yet what could function as the 
first act of all actualities, except that which returns to the first from the third? 
The act of the second is not yet act, since there is not yet a standing away from 
Being, but as it were only the possibility. Likewise, of the first there is not even 
the possibility of standing away, but only Being (εἶναι), which does not need 
any power or act. 

This is the way to view these things under the form of thought that attempts 
to explain discursively or to make more apparent. But to speak in a way that is 
more in accord with the Ineffable and in the mode of indication, the hypostasis 
of Being, which is the hypostasis of the third principle, has the three aspects in 
accordance with act, since the characteristic of bringing to actuality is in this 
hypostasis first, even if that factor has also a co-nature with subsistence. This 
factor [act] is what determines the nature of the third principle. Power deter- 
mines the nature of the second principle because it is the first extension of [the 
One] and has not yet proceeded into act. But the principle of the One, in the 
language of indication, is first conceived as subsistence; for the One is what 
brings all things into subsistence, though nothing brings it into subsistence. 
For it could not then still be the One, if in being itself, it also were to participate 
in what could exist before it. And therefore it is clear because of all this that 
Being is the third principle. 

(II 74) In the same way also, the first intellect is the third principle in the 
well-known Chaldean triad.*’ The first intellect, separated from its cause, turns 
back toward it and actualizes the first act. For what is in the course of procession 
has not yet separated. And hence it does not require reversion. Reversion is a 
correction of separation. And therefore, if the third is the first to attain to act, 
and this means, to revert to the cause, and intellect does this, the consequence 
is clear. And if intellect is the third principle, it is the first intelligible. But the 
intelligible is substance, and therefore the [intellect] is the first substance, which 
the Chaldeans call subsistence. If the first is subsistence in the language of 
indication, then clearly also the third is intellect by indication as it is related to 
that intelligible. If the third is the first intellect, then this first proceeded from 
the One and reverted toward the One, and this is the first Unified.* And if the 
third first fled the principles that poured over the boundaries of Being, that is, 
the definite and the indefinite, and it has become the first determine one and, 
as it were, fixed into an hypostasis (this is the hypostasis of Being), then this 
third would be the same as the first Being which is called intellect in the lan- 
guage of indication. Therefore it is also called substantial intellect, not because 
of intellection, but because it is characterized by Being. And if Amelios wishes 
to speak of an “intellect that is,” then he is talking about this intellect.” 
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Chapter 62. What Does the Word “Being” Denote? 


M™ In this chapter, Damascius surveys some approaches to the topic of Being, using 
doxographical and philological considerations. He is concerned here with how Being is 
distinct from other words that denote existence or states of existence, such as hypostasis 
and subsistence. 


Let us now inquire from the beginning what we mean when we say Being, 
and what its defining character is. What else shall I say, (11 75) other than that 
which indicates the being of each thing? For it is not possible to conceive of 
properties other than through the properties themselves. And they are more 
clearly known through themselves than through others. For the term “hu- 
man being” signifies more what the actual reality is than the definition, “liv- 
ing mortal rational being.” And in the case of the simple genera, it is not yet 
easy to define them by means of elements. Some properties are simpler, 
such as those belonging to the first forms, and others are more composite, 
such as those synthesized from the prior. So, for example, “living being” 
consists of the genera of being, or however many [species] are composed 
from these genera. Therefore Being (on) will be whatever provides Being 
(einai) to each thing, as well as that according to which it is a being (on). And 
just as the word “is” (esti) links verbs and nouns, so Being is the link among 
all the forms, as it were the root of every form, from which and in which 
every form develops or is situated. Except that the One is a root yet simpler 
than this. 

Concerning the order of forms or of genera, it is not now our task to con- 
duct an inquiry. But Plato in defining Being attempted to render it familiar on 
the basis of the characteristic of act. For he says that what is capable of acting 
on or being acted upon is what we call Being.*” And then, wary lest he make 
motion the foundation of Being, since he demonstrates that Being is “station- 
ary, sacred, and motionless,” or not able to grasp the double nature of this act 
that functions both in acting and in being acted on, or [to grasp] what is com- 
mon to both, such as is the capacity that either one of them has for proceed- 
ing prior to (II 76) the other, Plato settled on the notion of power and defined 
Being as this, power, as if someone could recognize power from [the nature 
of] act. This kind of power remains within, whereas that which proceeds 
toward the outside is act. And substance in this sense as a whole remains 
fixed, because its power prepares it for change. Strato*' must have had this 
[Platonic conception] in mind when he declared that Being is remaining, 
since he saw that power was an extension of Being. But it was also necessary 
to see that even if remaining is one of the properties of Being, nevertheless 
they are not the same, since the concepts are clearly discernable, and [we] 
recognize that Being and remaining are distinct. In fact there must be some- 
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thing still prior, whether this [itself] remains or changes. In fact, remaining 
is antithetical to being changed. Remaining and staying immobile are the 
same thing, whereas what is antithetical to Being is either nothing or not 
being, which Plato everywhere opposed to Being. Therefore if someone also 
defines Being as hypostasis (ὑποστάσις: that which underlies), essentially he 
is doing what Strato did. For subsistence (ὑφεστάναι) derives its name from 
stasis (στάσις). If he makes hypostasis signify something unique, then let 
him say whence this meaning derives, unless it derives from [the word] “it is” 
(ἔστιν) since this word means precisely “Being.” Again, therefore, it is defined 
by means of itself. 

But perhaps one should say that subsistence [is Being]. Since, in fact, 
substance (οὐσία) is subsistence (hyparxis/vmapés), as we say. If the reality 
must be pursued by means of the name, then this name could signify a second 
principle (arche/apyy) subordinated (πγρο ὑπο) to the first. And perhaps 
Being (on/dv) would be the (II 77) second principle after the principle of the 
One, which is ranked before it. If according to convention we pick out [sub- 
sistence/ πγραγχὶς ὑπάρξεις ] as signifying Being, we shall not be able to ex- 
plain whence it has come about that subsisting (ὑπάρχειν) is formed after the 
word, Being (εἶναι), so that no longer do I prefer to make Being known by 
means of subsistence (ὑπάρξις), but rather the opposite [subsistence by 
means of Being]. 

Perhaps the word “Being” (εἶναι) alone expresses the nature of the reality 
as well as its conception, since other things are named from characteristics that 
accompany or accompany the thought of Being, and while There they are [not 
yet] distinguishable, in our own thoughts they are distinguishable. For exam- 
ple, [in the case of] subsisting (ὑπάρχειν) and (ὑφεστάναι) underlying, the 
latter is used when the procession [of Being] has not yet been brought about, 
while the former is used in the sense that Being is ranked beneath (hypo/v7ro) 
the first principle (arche/apx7). And one might find this out also through expe- 
rience with any other name, especially the less familiar terms. For example, 
(reA€Gexv/telethein) to realize completion, is named because Being hastens (θεῖν 
thei) toward its end (7€Aos/telos) and because its end is not something distant. 
Consequently, there is a dispute concerning the end (réAos/telos) of desire, 
whether it is for Being or for the Good alone. Desire for well-being accords with 
both [formulations.] And again, πέλειν (pelein), to advance, is named because 
Being advances toward (πελάει) and wishes to be the neighbor (πέλας [ρεϊα5) of 
the One. And again with preservation (σῴζεσθαι): Being is such that it is 
appropriate and because it is sound (o@ov/so-on) and because it lacks nothing 
since it is all things. And again, τυγχάνειν (tungchanein), to happen, if in fact it 
is used to mean “Being,” taken by itself [and not with a supplementary partici- 
ple], is used because prior to all things, Being obtains (ἐπιτυχὲς /epituches) the 
universal end and is fulfilled by the good. But enough of these [etymologies of 
words that denote “Being”]. 
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Chapter 63. On the Kinds of Being 


ΕΝ This chapter is a tour de force of the five highest genera, the megista gene, of Plato’s 
Sophist. Damascius perhaps indulges his fondness for etymological explanations, a la 
Plato’s Cratylus, to the maximal degree. Ml 


(II '78) Whence, however, is the term, τὸ ὄν [Being]? Perhaps it is derived from 
the source that Socrates in the Cratylus” conjectures, that is, from “going” 
(‘évat)? For Being moves (ἰόν), and still more precisely resembling [Being] the 
word “I go” (ctw), must be written with a diphthong [ei]. And so Homer says: 
“We went (ζομεν) as you bid to the wood.”* In the participle form, this verb 
could become both τὸ ἐόν (that which is) and τὸ ὄν (that which is), which 
means that Being signifies what by nature can act, that is, that which acts, or as 
Plato says, that which has power. 

What follows? Can Being alone act? 

[We answer that] the Beautiful and the Good [can also act], and the one and 
the many, taken as kinds, and rest and motion. In general, each form has a 
power and an act, but perhaps it is because each form is a Being, and some- 
thing actualizes itself insofar as it is a substance. 

But motion and rest both act, albeit in terms of a kinetic or static act, 
respectively, and so each has a capacity that is unique quite apart from sub- 
stance or Being. 

[Our answer is that] the name and reality of Being are common to all the 
kinds [of Being], although not in terms of the conception of the unique genus 
that is being and which we call being in contradistinction to the other kinds. 
Rather, [each genus is called Being] in accordance with the act of each of the 
kinds, whether it is said with respect to the power of each, or with respect to 
the aspect of each that is subject to becoming. That is, [this predicate is used] 
for that aspect which shows Being as something that has come to be, as a 
dream once appeared to me™ (II 79), saying that Being is that part of each 
thing which is in act and that this act is already common to all things, since it 
is just the substance that we are accustomed to conceiving in terms of the dif- 
ferentiation of power and act. For if the act of each of the forms and of each of 
the kinds is unique, why is there not also substance according to a common 
meaning, since there is a power and an act that belongs to [each form and 
genus]? 

[One answer might be that] perhaps also substance itself is named 
from Being, because act is movement** and comes from movement. And 
perhaps also power is a movement, since each [act and power] is an extension 
of Being. But does rest too act and have power? Rather, rest participates 
in movement, just as it also participates in Being and so is substance by 
participation. 
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But first the kinds participate in each other in terms of their own hypos- 
tases, which are prior to power and act. Again, they participate in sameness and 
otherness, one and many, finite and indefinite, by virtue of their natures as 
substances [that are] prior, and thus also in rest and motion. Therefore their 
participation in movement is not solely by means of the acts and the powers 
[that belong to them.] 

Once more, both powers and acts participate in the other genera and espe- 
cially in Being itself. Or rather, each substance participates in each and all of 
the substances; power participates in all the powers, and each act in each and 
all of the acts. (11 80) Further still, substance is contradistinguished with respect 
to act while power, intermediate between these, is said to be with respect to 
either of them. Motion is defined only in opposition to rest, and there is no 
intermediate term between motion and rest. 

Moreover, we do not project the same conceptions when we hear [the 
words] “to be moving” and “to be acting.” In fact, in thinking [the thoughts] 
“being stationary” and “being quiescent” and “being asleep” and all such forms 
of activity, we do not conceive them as motions, but rather the opposite, since 
being stationary is the opposite of being in motion. If acting applies to both, 
then it cannot be the opposite of being in motion. And if we also say that being 
in motion is the universal term, what shall we call being stationary? For one 
must always contrast rest with motion. And if power is motion, then what is 
rest? For there is nothing that is distinguishable from power and act other than 
substance, in at least a certain sense. Therefore substance is rest, which 
amounts to the position of Strato, although it does not appear well consid- 
ered.” If substance generates power and act after it, and if motion is one of the 
many genera, so too, will rest be, and therefore it will be contradistinguished 
with respect to Being. Therefore it is not that power is some sort of product or 
extension of Being, since power participates no more in Being than Being par- 
ticipates in power. Each of the beings is what it is by itself, since all things arise 
in the reciprocity of harmonious association with each other. Therefore Being 
participates in motion and in rest, and therefore motion is not derived from 
Being, nor is movement an act of Being. For how could an effect transmit 
something to the cause, or what is generated to what generated it? 


Chapter 64. Power and Act 


ΕΠ Damascius alludes to scholastic disputes concerning the differentiation between 
kinesis, process or motion, and energeia, activity or act. The dispute stems from Plotinus’ 
criticisms of Aristotle’s definition of process, found in Ennead VI.1.15-22, and from the 
reiteration of Aristotle’s position by Iamblichus, though Aristotle is not mentioned in 
the text here. Damascius attributes the position that Being is act to Proclus and Syrianus 
at the end of this chapter. 
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(II 81) Apart from these considerations, producing is an action; therefore could 
being affected be an action? But being affected is also a motion. Perhaps [we 
should say] that that which receives action has its action in just this, in its 
receiving action, since this receiving action is its work, just as someone could 
say of matter that its only work is being passive, but there is no acting in addi- 
tion to this. Activity is the fulfillment of one’s native work, and potentiality is 
readiness for the work. But if this is the act of each thing, that is, the fulfillment 
of its natural work, how would we inquire about work itself, whether it is some- 
thing other than what accomplishes the work, or just that. If it is this last, then 
substance too appears to be an act, so that also rest and every form and genus, 
and not just motion will be work, and the argument will demand another pro- 
duction of work other than work, and again another act other [than act]. And 
therefore act is not motion, but rather substance. In the previous case, the work 
of motion will be to set beings in motion. And there will also be an act belong- 
ing to motion, which will be the rendering of this work. If this rendering is it- 
self the work, then perhaps it is absurd to say that the act, being a fulfillment of 
the work, is itself the work. If the work is in the fulfillment of the work, and the 
work is itself that which fulfills the work, as for example dance is the act of 
dancing, there will still be a completion of this act through which the act is also 
produced. Every act that belongs to something is for the sake of something and 
is not primarily the end.” 

Next, even motion moves. Motion is that which distributes this character- 
istic, as rest distributes stability. Therefore motion will act, just as rest will act. 
Therefore act is not motion. And motion just insofar as it is motion is nothing 
other than (II 82) motion, while act conveys that the work that is completed, 
just as its name [implies]. There are as many acts as there are agents, as, for 
example, the act of the human being is the human qua agentive, and of the 
horse, the horse qua agentive. For how could the entire form together with its 
act be a movement that in itself is just movement? Someone will say that [act] 
is not movement qua property, but that it is motion in the sense that motion is 
a composite form, even if the act is brought about more through motion 
through the dominance of the latter. But the act can also be something compos- 
ite, namely, the act of composite beings, while the act of simple beings is sim- 
ple. In general, motion possesses an act, a simple act, not because it is identical 
to Being [but because it is a genus of Being]"* and a composite act, understood 
as form. 

These things have been said out of proportion to [their importance] because 
of my disagreement concerning them with the position of the philosophers,” 
who are often accustomed to saying that motion and act are the same thing. 
Nevertheless this must be said in addition: if act is not movement, then it is the 
case either that is it a form itself and that the other forms become actual 
through participation in it, just as everything moves and comes to a stand 
though motion and rest, or else it is the case that act extends through each of 
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the other forms, as a kind of procession of each from itself into itself or to 
another. And one might raise the same questions concerning power. 


Chapter 65. Participation in the Unified 


ΕΒ Damascius discusses the relationship between Being and the Unified here, attempt- 
ing to show that a holistic approach to the nature of Being, according to which all of the 
genera of Being coexist and mutually imply the others, will help us to understand the 
way that this more differentiated expression of the third principle nevertheless reflects 
the unity of the One. ΚΕ 


(II 83) If one [chooses] to go with the second hypothesis,” how could this prop- 
erty, namely, Being as power or coming to be actual, be present to other [kinds 
of Being]? For each, being oneself, having power, and becoming actual is differ- 
ent. And yet, if the first hypothesis is true, then act and power are not the 
procession of any [of the forms]. 

[We remark that] <the> procession is a unique property, just as differentia- 
tion is, and whatever has some distinct manner of being conceived is certainly 
a property. [Such a property] is a different reality, and this reality [comes from] 
a unique principle, and cannot arise spontaneously [without being caused]. 
Care must be taken, then, [to determine] whether there is a difference among 
the things themselves, and not just among the names. 

Again, even the philosophers say” that power originates from the first 
power, just as subsistence arises from the first subsistence, and act from the 
third principle, or the mixed, because act is manifested in this principle, as 
third, since it proceeds after power. And the [third] clearly does not possess 
motion, since the genera of Being are not yet available there. 

Therefore are act and power and subsistence in the first mixed? But [the 
mixed] is the Unified. We answer that one must agree that these [three] are also 
unified, and that no extension had yet emerged, but these three are enfolded 
and unified with each other, or rather they are not yet even divided, and the 
three are in one principle referred to as “the mixed,” as was said previously. 

Therefore we say that to be (εἶναι) is the act of Being (τὸ ὄν), although 
this word, to be, signifies rather the nature of Being. If to be also brings about 
Being, it does this by (II 84) simply being, and not by making. The activity of 
the intellect is evident, although it accompanies substance and it, as it were, 
comes into a stability along with substance, just as the activity of Being 
is substance itself, and in the same way [the activity] of life has a trace of 
separation, since we say that life is living, and living seems to be something 
other than life; the act [of Being] is nevertheless the same in the case of life, 
since it signifies being life. But at the [echelon of] souls, some [have their acts] 
accompany substance, but others emanate from substance, as in the case of 
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immanent forms, substances have also emanated outside. But this involves 
another argument. 

Now as for Being (εἶναι), it is the same thing as Being (τὸ ὄν), in the sense, 
however, that Being is the act of substance, while power is compressed in the 
middle [of Being and act]. But being is one of the genera. This is how we think 
of Being, since the fact of something’s being in a determinate state is from 
[generic] Being, whereas we named Being in a higher sense than [generic] 
Being, as an indication, as has been said, or rather, we [used this name] as a 
derivative from determinate substance, with respect to which the particular act 
and power are distinguished. Therefore, it is also clear that the genus, being, is 
unified being, and in the case of the genus being, the fact of being is the same 
as Being, and act is the same as substance. Therefore, the Unified cannot be 
excepted from the summit of the Beings, or from the intelligible unity, as we 
were saying, [since that would be mean] it is excluded from the genus as well, 
but that was already the form of Being or something very like the form. Just so, 
we can conceive of nothing simpler than the property of [being] one. This one 
qua genus is something already distinguishable from the other [genera], and it 
is also composite, if it is one of the genera or forms, but it is singular because 
of its nature, in the same way that movement is a different genus and rest is a 
different genus. In this way, Being is unified by its (II 85) nature, and Being (τὸ 
ὄν) is the same as the fact of being (εἶναι), but nevertheless being is one of the 
several genera, and it participates in them as something distinct. And yet, how- 
ever, it can be argued that [generic being] is not truly unified being, because it 
is distinguished relative to other beings and it undergoes differentiation with 
respect to them. Therefore it is [not only unified but] also divided. 

[Generic Being] reciprocally participates in the other genera, so that the 
other genera also become manifest together with it, just as Being is reciprocal 
with respect to the other genera. How then can it be unified in the strict sense? 
For in this way, this One is caught being in reality not one, both because it 
participates in others and because it is distinct with respect to the others. But 
nevertheless, Being itself wishes to be one in the terms of its own nature that 
uniquely shines forth. And therefore it seemed most suited inherently for indi- 
cating the substance that is all things, or rather the cause that is beyond sub- 
stance in the all producing simplicity. Therefore, this Being that is most unified 
of all the genera could most rightly indicate the unified principle at the summit 
of all beings. And yet perhaps since the principles embracing all things are also 
all things that are from them, each thing is divided out, distinguished, and 
exists according to a different characteristic. That unified summit There does 
not exist in this unified here, as something distinct with respect to what is sepa- 
rate®’ (for in this way it could not be perfect) but it does exist in that which is 
above both divided and undivided, and what is above all things, to put it more 
truthfully. It comprises all things in itself, since even the One before all things 
is indicated not as something distinguished with respect to the other things, nor 
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yet as simple relative to something composite, but as that which has “snatched 
itself up” prior to all things.™* (II 86) [It is before] the composite, and the simple 
and the many and the one that stands in opposition to [all] these things. 

But since we can have no ready-to-hand conception for these transcend- 
ent realities, we should be content to indicate something about them from 
the conceptions we do have. It is necessary that our own conceptions be far 
inferior to the independent stations of the highest-ranking principles, con- 
cerning which our speculations take place. Thus if the One is simple, still it 
is [conceived as existing] among the genera [of Being] or as among forms and 
according to a single characteristic, for example, the form [of the] Good, or 
Beauty, or any of the other forms. In this way too [we conceive] the One, the 
Unified, and Being. 

Someone might maintain that the Unified is a unique [property] in addi- 
tion to Being, and that Being participates in the Unified especially, and that 
therefore it is the participation of the One that brings about the Unified, just as 
the multiple comes about through the participation of multiplicity. If this is so, 
then Being would be first, and participate in the many and the one, and espe- 
cially in the One. If the mixed also arises from somewhere, and there is such a 
subsistence through which each form is mixed, the Unified would also be 
something unique, that is, the summit of the mixed. But how could the mixed 
not be [conceived] as simple, since there are mixed individuals, as for example 
human being, horse, and animal in general, and substance that is mixed from 
the genera, or to summarize, the class of composite[s], from which being comes 
about for the other composite [substances]. Here I am talking about mixed and 
composed according to the property manifest in the form or the genre which is 
(II 87) simple, which could be called “the property of being mixed,” in contrast 
with simplicity. But we shall return to this subject later. 


Chapter 66. Conclusions Concerning Being 


ΒΕ In this chapter, Damascius concludes his discussion of Being as substance by return- 
ing to the language of subsistence and thus emphasizing the relationship between 
Being and the One. Therefore, he ends by alluding to the Parmenidean language of 
One-being and so reiterates the limits of conceptual thinking when approaching the 
topic of Being, which, after all, manifests within its own nature, the nature the of the 
One. 


Going back to the beginning with effort, let us say to ourselves that, as in our 
dream,” that which is in act in the case of each thing is Being, and by virtue of 
which not only is [generic being], being, but also each of the other genera is 
being; movement insofar as it is movement [is being] and rest insofar as it is 
rest. For each of these kinds is substance, and allows act as well as power to be 
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predicated of the kinds insofar as either of these is from substance. That which 
each kind is, is in act, and is already according to a subsistence specific to each 
one. And with respect to the kinds, that which is in power is prior to that which 
is in act, and not after it, just as they are [found] in substances that progress 
from the less complete to the more complete. Therefore “in act” means the 
subsistence that is already specific to each kind in which it subsists. 

But before these qualified beings is absolute Being, which is also Being in 
absolute act. For the latter is established first in its own act, as the Being prior 
to it was established in its own power, and the Being still prior to this was 
established in the pure subsistence, to speak purely in terms of indication, 
since these properties are co present with each other, that is, subsistence and 
power and act, and substance is this, namely, subsistence as potential or as 
actualized, which means substance in act or together with act. For what does 
“in act” mean other than substance together with act, as the word “in power” 
means together with power? Therefore the words “in act” really come to the 
same thing as “Being that achieves actualization,” and thus first manifests act. 

(II 88) But these three are still unified There, that is, act, power, and sub- 
sistence.*° In that realm there is pure subsistence that, in its purely subsisting, 
possesses both Being as power and Being in act. For it is by being that subsist- 
ence has power and act, and the three are just Being. And what wonder if the 
summit of beings is like this, when being as generic also seems to be this way, 
as has been said? Perhaps, however, Being is such in terms of the specific char- 
acter that it possesses as a unique property, as for example, the simple One, 
although it is not simple, but that One is in the undifferentiated, completely 
perfect hypostasis before all things, since these aspects prepare to undergo dif- 
ferentiation in the middle rank of the intelligible world. 

Therefore it is in the third order, first, that substance tends toward power 
and act, to the extent that it does so. And that is why intellect is said to know 
and to turn toward the intelligible object and to achieve dominion over the 
intellectual and in general, those beings that emerge from intellect. And yet the 
activities only become concrete together with substance and cannot depart 
from it, but they are acts nevertheless, since every intellect is like this, being “in 
act in its substance,” as Aristotle says.’ But in the summit of beings, power 
and act are swallowed by subsistence, although they are nevertheless one. And 
therefore subsistence is not isolated, but it is already substance, as has been 
said earlier. And why would it be unexpected, if not even subsistence is evident 
in that? For in that realm nothing that is differentiated and partial is manifest 
clearly, but there is a single complete concentration that transcends all things, 
which we do not yet know because it is not possible (II 89) for intellect to know 
perfectly and in a way equivalent to that subsistence. But making attempts to 
grasp it by means of the intellect as we are naturally disposed to do, we divide 
it, or rather we are divided around it, and again, from the beginning we gather 
it into an indication of the unique summit that is all perfect and before all 
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things. That which we think is these is neither Being nor yet substance, since 
[Being] does not even possess the properties of these things, but it is beyond 
these things, just as it is beyond other things, so that it is not even intelligible. 
What then can it be? It is surely not even One, in the first place, because 
even the One is differentiated. If [one refers to it as] the One by virtue of 
indication, how would the third principle differ from the first of the three? For 
that principle too would be the One in the same way. Perhaps one should just 
refer to it as the Unified. For how will it not be the case that it is something 
intermediary between the One and Being, which someone could call the Uni- 
fied, in the absence of a proper name for it? For why are there intermediaries 
of all the others that differ by means of their whole class throughout proces- 
sion, but no intermediary between substance and what is beyond substance, or 
between One and Being? Since Plato, it seems, also understands this and in the 
Parmenides calls [the third One] One-Being”™ as a whole, through absence of a 
unique expression, intending to situate the intermediate relative to the ex- 
tremes, in the way that he recognizes the soul as being in the intermediate 
position relative to the [extremes] on either side, saying that it is in between the 
indivisible and the substance that is divided about bodies, and yet this is a sin- 
gle nature as well, and it is not a composite, it seems, of the extremes.” And 
therefore also, the One-Being is not a composite, nor yet is it the two, that is, 
the one that is prior, and the one that is subsequent, as the philosophers inter- 
pret [Parmenides] but it is a single nature in the midst of both, between the 
One and (II 90) Being, a nature that has already lowered itself from the sim- 
plicity of the One, and does not yet manifest the co-aggregate state of Being. 


Section ΧΙ. Intelligible 
Being 


Chapter 67. Exegetical Considerations: 
Iamblichus and Plato 


ΕΝ In this chapter, Damascius reviews the doctrines of Iamblichus in terms of 
his exegesis of Plato. That is, he considers the Neoplatonist interpretation of 
Plato’s Phaedrus and especially of the Parmenides, as well as of the Orphic 
poems, concerning the status of the intelligible world vis-a-vis the One. This 
chapter is the source for an important fragment from Iamblichus’ own lost 
Commentary on the Parmenides, and helps the reader to see the influence on 
Damascius of Iamblichus’ practice, not to call it a doctrine, of metaphysical 
ambiguity, according to which the highest station of a given order belongs to 
the lowest station of the immediately preceding order. Thus intelligible Being 
is not outside the ambit of the One, so that the Unified is not an intelligible 
object, but can only be approached through unity, or what Damascius has 
called unified knowing. Perhaps it is the metaphysical ambiguity of Iambli- 
chus that influences Damascius’ own tendency to oscillate between treating 
the henads as aspects of the One as well as anticipations of the intelligible 
triad. However, citing Iamblichus as he does, Damascius then proceeds to an 
exegesis of the Parmenides 143a4—-b8, on the topic of the One-Being. And yet 
this level of Being, that is, the second hypothesis, necessarily refers to the 
intelligible realm, not to the henadic realm. Not only that, but for Proclus and 
Syrianus, the One-Being of Parmenides 143a4-145b5 refers to the summit, as 
Damascius evidently quotes Proclus, of the intelligible-intellective order, 
firmly in the realm of the third intelligible triad, but at the lowest member of 
the triad, intellect. For the correspondences between the Parmenides and the 
orders of the intelligible world recognized by Syrianus and Proclus, see the 
Introduction to Platonic Theology I. Ixviii-lxix, and also Lloyd 1982, 18-19. 
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There is a puzzle, however, with regard to the interpretation that Damascius eluci- 
dates here. Essentially Damascius points to the puzzle when he begins the chapter by 
asking how Being is both the Unified as well as the intelligible order. This puzzle 
deepens because the subject under discussion here is the One-Being of Parmenides 143. 
So Damascius somehow equates his conception of the Unified as a kind of compro- 
mise between the One and Being with the much lower level of the One-Being as under- 
stood by the Platonists to refer to the summit of the intellectual triad, or lowest order of 
the intelligible domain. Damascius seems aware of this difficulty, if not equivocation, 
when he writes: “and perhaps the final result of the Unified is in labor with the intelli- 
gible object,” at the end of chapter 67. The sense, then, is that there is a kind of 
apoteleutesis, or outcome of the Unified, a Unified as it were on a lower level. And again, 
Damascius admits to his equivocation when he writes: “Although many of our posi- 
tions apparently contradict themselves, in all probability the dispute concerns the name 
alone.” 

The strain that exists in what Damascius is doing here can be illustrated by refer- 
ence to what he says in the next chapter: “If in other places either Plato or another 
inspired human being indicates that substance is the summit of the intellectual order, 
there is nothing absurd [in the suggestion], since pure substance manifests itself in this 
order even according to Jamblichus. But this would be the intellectual summit because 
it is intellectual substance.” Here Damascius is referring to another Platonic text, Phae- 
drus, 247ς6--ατ: “for the souls that are called immortal, so soon as they are at the sum- 
mit, come forth and stand upon the back of the world.” 

For Damascius, as for Proclus, the text of Parmenides 143b1-8 introduces otherness 
into the intelligible realm, “Then if being is one thing and one is another, one is not 
other than being because it is one, nor is being other than one because it is being, but 
they differ from each other by virtue of being other and different.” “Certainly.” “There- 
fore the other is neither the same as one nor as being.” 

Hence, this part of the dialogue must refer to the intellectual, or third triadic mem- 
ber of the intelligible triad, which represents its most extreme development. Thus 
Damascius says in the next chapter of our text: “There is not yet otherness [in the Uni- 
fied] but where this too [otherness] has a place, because unity has relaxed its hold in the 
procession, there substance is contradistinguished with respect to the one as the vehicle 
is to what is conveyed, and this is the origin of principle of the intellectual realities inso- 
far as they possess their being in terms of distinction.” The summit that Damascius 
refers to is actually the One-Being, a kind of offspring of the Unified at the level of intel- 
lectual Being. 


The Unified 
Being equates with the Chaldean term Subsistence, subdivided into its own triad 
= Noetic Triad 
Life equates with the Chaldean term Power, subdivided into its own triad= Noetic/ 
Noeric Summit or One-Being 
Intellect equates with the Chaldean term Act, subdivided into its own triad= 
Noeric Triad 


Therefore, why do we call Being the Unified, which we say is all things? And 
why do we also call it intelligible, as anticipating both the intellectual and the 
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perceptible in the way that the “power belongs to the cause?” Nor yet is the 
Unified, as has been said above as well, that which we conceive as not yet sub- 
ject to differentiation, and as opposed to differentiation, and as that which is 
before all things, according to indication. 

And how is Iamblichus’ interpretation of the intelligible different, when he 
says that it subsists “around the One” and never emerges outside of the one, 
from recognizing it as what we call the Unified and the One-Being, since it is 
not yet Being, nor does it still [remain] One, since its station is intermediate 
[between One and Being]? 

Further, after the One-Being, Plato” sets substance in opposition to the 
One, distinguishing them in the summit of the intellectual order, where he 
reveals the divine otherness together [with them]. Accordingly, Plato was not 
able to define what comes prior to these, as if one of these were the One, and 
the other of these were Being, functioning as a substrate for the One, but the 
combination of them was One-Being, not as a mixture of either element, but 
as in between the two and, as it were, the entry of the One into Being. Cer- 
tainly, although he assumed a division, he did not separate the whole into One 
and Being, and [instead] made each of the parts One-Being. If he says that the 
parts of the One-Being are the One and Being, still, a little later he clarifies that 
the One is not without Being nor is Being without the One.’ And if he seems 
to define each of the two as participating in the other, still he makes this reveal 
the intermediary that has no name. (II 91) [It is] as if someone were to say that 
the indivisible aspect of the soul that also participates in the divisible is differ- 
ent from the divisible aspect that also participates in the indivisible; in fact, 
however, each of them must be conceived in terms of a single, unmixed nature 
that somehow exists and is simple with respect to both the divisible and the 
indivisible. 

If we call [the Unified] intelligible, we shall mean something other than 
what we mean when we say that Being is knowable: the knowable is defined 
in terms of knowledge, whereas [the Unified] is all things and cannot be dis- 
tinguished in opposition to anything, yet is not the One alone that [entirely] 
escapes intellection. Moreover, the Unified must be intelligible in just the way 
that Being is. And yet Being is not evident even There, since all things There 
are without differentiation. The intelligible is also like this. Being being 
and being intelligible are not different for the Unified, since otherwise the 
Unified would not be truly Unified. But either everything, including the intel- 
ligible and the highest ranking realities are engulfed by the Unified, or else 
the intelligible and the highest-ranking and most esteemed realities resemble 
it more and derive a likeness from it, which is why these things appear to be 
themselves in reality non-beings. And perhaps also in the Phaedrus* Plato 
suggests this, when he says that the souls standing on the vault of heaven 
behold the things above the heaven, which is the colorless and formless and 
intangible realm,’ which he with reason also calls the “meadow of truth,” and 
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says that the soul feeds on that meadow, since in that realm truly is the 
intelligible substance. And he says these things still more clearly (11 92) in 
the Cratylus.’ Making “heaven [ovpavos]” “sight seeing above [ὄψιν ἄνω 
ὁρῶσαν] and evidently, as “first,” it is clear that by that which is seen by 
the sight and is the first visible, [Plato] means that which lies immediately 
above it. 

It seems that Orpheus’ as well, recognizing Kronos as intellect (as the 
whole myth surrounding him makes clear and especially the epithet, agkilo- 
metis /of crooked heart), [and recognizing] Night as first substance and for this 
reason addressing it as “nurse of all things,” represents Night as having reared 
Kronos in particular, meaning that she is the intelligible object [known by] 
intellect, since “that which is the object of intellect is food for the subject of 
intellect,” according to the Oracle.* And this is what the Theologian says: “Night 
reared Kronos from among them all, and raised him up.”” 

Since if Zeus swallows down the intellect before Night, still it is in the 
midst of her that he also [swallows] the intellect next to her. And perhaps [the 
poet also means that] the final result of the Unified is in labor with the intelli- 
gible object. Let so much be enough of this [argument to the effect that the 
Unified is the intelligible Being]. 


Chapter 68. Is the Unified Intelligible Being? 


Someone might be able to maintain the opposite hypothesis as well, by saying 
that after the transcendent substance, what could be posited other than sub- 
stance; and as for the Unified, what could one say [that is was] other than Being, 
as subject to the One, as the Eleatic Stranger says in the Sophist?"° And how is 
the Unified not just the concentration of all beings and all substances, and a 
single substance as well as the concentration of all substances, just as we were 
saying?" And so it is also One-Being, because it is Unified, since it is also a 
particular being, subject to differentiation. If it is the Unified insofar as it is a 
henad and Being, and if the composite of the two (II 93) [exists] as a single in- 
termediate nature, yet it is still true that the One has descended [in the Unified], 
whereas Being, inasmuch as Being is the first reality, is most informed by the 
One, so that is not easy to distinguish between the vehicle and what is con- 
veyed, or rather the possessor and the possessed, because everywhere the first 
realities are especially like those that precede them.'” Therefore, Plato called 
the composite” not One and Being but instead One-Being, and indicated the 
inexpressible unity of Being unified with the One. Plato, by saying that Being 
and the One are not the same, showed that Being participates whereas the One 
is participated. 

Moreover, in the first hypothesis Plato'* removes Being from the One and 
assumes [the One] without Being, and then he removes the One as well. And 
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just as in the first hypothesis he removes those two, so also in the second he 
assumes these two [that is, the One-Being]. Therefore the One and Being are 
conjoined with each other as two realities, but they are so homogeneous with 
each other that neither one possesses anything that would introduce a differ- 
entiation. There is not yet otherness [in the Unified], but where this too [other- 
ness] has a place, because unity has relaxed its hold in the procession, there 
substance is contradistinguished with respect to the One as the vehicle is to 
what is conveyed, and this is the origin of principle of the intellectual realities 
insofar as they possess their being in terms of distinction. And therefore each 
of the realities in that realm is one and many, and therefore substance has 
become pure in this order, having been in a way stripped of the One, and the 
many subsist as well at this same level. But prior to this, the multiplicity was 
in the Unified in a trace state. And so Iamblichus also represented the intelli- 
gible as remaining in the One, because the intelligible was more united (II 94) 
to the One and more conformed to it than to Being.’* Surely nothing in the 
Unified is distinct, neither substance nor intelligible object nor any other 
thing, and the Unified has its Being in this, in being all things in a compressed 
state. And the true intelligible object in the Unified is just this in it: “for it is all 
things, but all things in the manner of the intelligible,”"° as the Oracle says. 
The Unified gathers all our intellections into one and brings about one con- 
centrated perfect and signless intellection that is truly unified, such as Iambli- 
chus intends by “the intellection of that intelligible.” If in other places either 
Plato or another inspired human being indicates that substance is the summit 
of the intellectual order,” there is nothing absurd [in the suggestion], since 
pure substance manifests itself in this order even according to Iamblichus. 
But this would be the intellectual summit because it is intellectual substance, 
and this intellectual substance is distinguished in itself as well as subordinate 
to the One, as other than the One, as it manifests the substantial and unitary 
difference there.’® 

Although many of our positions apparently contradict themselves, in all 
probability the dispute concerns the name alone. For if we say that substance is 
[substance] that is already distinguished [as such], the Unified cannot be this 
substance, since this is after the Unified, coming to be both many and one. But 
that, as the Unified, was One-many. And if someone calls this Unified sub- 
stance as well, in terms of the indications already elaborated, it is not a contra- 
diction to assume that before the substance that is divided into many by means 
of otherness, there is a completely Unified substance that is free from other- 
ness. And therefore when differentiation has not yet manifested itself, the One 
did not appear to be separate from (II 95) Being, but as it were fused with it. 
And this is the mediation between and One and Being that was sought, the 
fusion of the two. 

But perhaps the many are intermediate between the One and Unified 
Being, since they are still one and not yet the Unified, but rather many as one 
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and in a unity that, as it were, participates in the One, to the extent that they are 
characterized by multiplicity. But the Unified is intermediate between the One, 
however it is characterized, and determinate substance. 

Or perhaps instead of all this one should say that, most truly, the One 
called the supersubstantive is neither Being nor One in reality, that is, the One 
that is distinguished vis-a-vis Being as the vehicle is to the conveyed, nor the 
one that is generally contradistinguished [with respect to other forms of real- 
ity], nor yet is it both, that is, what [Plato] says’? is both Being and One, but the 
Unified is before both, contemplated as their synthesis in a unique simplicity. 
And just as this One [the supersubstantive] is one, so that [One-Being] is uni- 
fied, not that the One or Being are the Unified, but the Unified is before both, 
just as that [Unified] is one. For since this is the ruling principle of either of 
the two, it anticipates each of the two insofar as it is simple, and in the same 
way, too, the Unified anticipates the aspect of Being and One [that is] unified 
and of like nature with respect to each of them, since it is before both, but also 
constitutes the unity of both. Therefore the One before both is both in the 
simplest way, that is, in that which is absolutely beyond Being, but the Unified 
before either Being or One is both Being and One in the sameness of both 
that transcends both. Thus after these, the third reality is the synthesis of 
[these] as different realities, and therefore otherness also manifests itself.”° 
Above there are two [Being and the One], but these [subsist] in that which is 
unified before both, whereas in the highest [there is] that which transcends 
both, but is still in the One (II 96). After the One-Being, Plato discriminates 
substance and one from each other by means of a definite separateness that 
begins [to be manifest].”" 


Chapter 69. On the One-Being 


ΕΒ The conclusion to Damascius’ discussion of the third henad, considered as an aspect 
of the One and not yet in terms of the intelligible triad, is perhaps astonishing. At the 
end of this chapter, Damascius suggests that the purport of his exegesis all along has 
been to suggest that the Unified correlates with the first hypothesis of Plato’s Parmenides, 
insofar as it suggests a reality that is neither One nor Being, but is prior to both as the 
One-Being. In suggesting this conclusion to his own discussion of the henads, he once 
again alludes to the position of Iamblichus, for whom the Unified or, rather, intelligible 
Being, is not outside of the ambit of the One, and for whom, as will be shown in the next 
chapter (70), the Unified is not an intelligible object. BI 


Therefore, the intermediate reality is neither One nor Being but One-Being as 
a unique nature [that subsists] as the Unified and anticipates both One and 
Being, as they are differentiated in later [stages]. Neither should one say that 
this intermediary is simply substance nor is it simply the One, but rather the 
midway point with respect to either of them that appears to be the other of 
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the two, or One that is simultaneously Being and Being as simultaneously 
One, or the combination One-Being in a kind of mixture that is prior to the 
elements discriminated by means of division, so that it is substance and one 
simultaneously. We do not possess a single name unless one should say “uni- 
fied One,” and [under this sobriquet] the One and the Unified (which 
was the trace of Being) arise together. But neither is the One in this as 
participating nor is Being in this as subsisting. That which is prior to the Uni- 
fied was neither [One nor Being], but the Unified itself is both together in a 
unique simplicity that belongs to both. And so each of them anticipates the 
Unified and also derives from it, the One and Being, the one leading and 
the other following, remaining separate from each other through a certain 
otherness, (II 97) just as all things proceed from the demiurgic™ intellect 
simultaneously, that is, every bodily form as well as the soul for whom it 
becomes the vehicle, and even the intellect that accompanies the soul. If these 
three are in the demiurge causally, why cannot the one and being be in the 
Unified, not because of causes that serve to define them (for there was no 
definition there) but in a unique causal aspect of the Unified as their true 
subsistence? 

And so I will venture, summarizing, that that which is called One by indi- 
cation is not in fact One in truth, and the many that are spoken of, by indica- 
tion, after the One are intermediate and, as it were, a development of the One 
toward the Unified and a descent of the first principle into the hypostasis of the 
third principle, whereas the highest stage of the Unified is this third principle, 
since it is the Unified of the entire Unified [order]. After it, [the third principle] 
is the differentiated aspect that is a trace manifestation of the Unified, both as 
a whole as well as of its parts, as if someone were to call it the birth pang of the 
Unified, or as the preparation for it. But after this intermediate there is the 
basis of the intelligible, which is also that which is perfectly differentiated from 
the nature of the Unified. And so those unified realities that are there, to what- 
ever degree they are differentiated, those are also unified, since neither the 
One nor Being is absent from any of the divisions, as Plato’s Parmenides 
says.’ And this is how (II 98) the intelligible intellect must be contemplated, 
as subject to intellectual differentiation, that is, differentiated into unified 
beings, but not into forms, unless [one] does not substitute singular paradigms 
for specific paradigms. This topic can be understood as [has been explained] 
above. 

But that Plato” clearly endorses this hypothesis, which posits neither [One 
nor Being] as first, and posits the conjunction of the two in the Unified as sec- 
ond, and either of the two as the third, he clarified by denying both the One and 
Being of the first, and compressing the One-Being in the middle, and differenti- 
ating Being and the One in addition to these [first two principles], together with 
the otherness that introduces differentiation of every kind and manner. Now we 
could hardly escape in this manner the ancient aporia,”® for how, indeed, can we 
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assign the Being which we also consider to be the perfectly Unified the first 
place, as substance prior to intellect and life, when there is no differentiation 
there, and yet life is differentiated from intellect and substance from life? How 
indeed can there be differentiation, when there is as yet no difference? Moreover, 
how can the first completely unified be differentiated with respect to another? 
And therefore it is clear that substance, insofar as it is just substance as distinct 
from life, when life is viewed under just this property, of [being] life, manifests 
itself together with a certain otherness, but that the truly unified is neither life 
nor intellect nor substance (except that the philosophers sometimes say this by 
analogy or in terms of a causal trace), but rather the Unified is all things in an 
undifferentiated way and all things in terms of the transcendent unity before all 
things. And so the Unified is not differentiated in opposition to anything, since 
it is the all of that which is differentiated (11 99) and is [subject to partition] 
within our own thoughts. One should bear this in mind concerning the Unified, 
that is, before the One and substance, to the extent that one is able. 

If we assumed in what preceded that the third principle was unified as 
[constituting] Being and represented Being in two ways, first as substantial and 
the second as Unified, now at least by folding the two into the One before both 
and assigning the differentiated pair a place beneath the intelligible, we appear 
to agree with Plato and we have dedicated the most sacred of our thoughts to 
the intelligible and to the completely Unified which is sewn about the One, ac- 
cording to Iamblichus.”° And yet what we then concluded we can easily transfer 
to what we now think: for all that was said then was concerning the first mixed. 
But the first mixed appears in our present argument to be prior to the One and 
to Being, as a sort of combination of the two. 


Chapter 70. Iamblichus’ Doctrine Concerning Intelligible Being 


ΕΒ The position of Iamblichus is that the Unified cannot be comprehended by any intel- 
lectual approach, much less by discursive thinking. Damascius explores here the ques- 
tion of whether the Unified is intelligible because it possesses the ability to fulfill 
intellection (although of course this intellection will be unified), or whether it is unintel- 
ligible. The argument of Iamblichus is to the effect that there are three primary rever- 
sions, that is, those according to substance, according to life, and according to knowledge. 
Since the Unified is before any procession, it is before any reversion, including the 
intelligible kind. Hence the Unified cannot be the object of intelligible reversion. Iam- 
blichus, however, also concedes that the Chaldeans maintain that knowledge of the Uni- 
fied can arise because it does not oppose or approach the intelligible as something other, 
but this knowledge abandons itself in the intelligible object. It is knowledge that one can 
revere as truly intelligible, because it contracts itself into the unconditioned nature of 
the intelligible. 

Damascius begins with a citation from an otherwise lost lamblichean Commen- 
tary on the Parmenides (Dillon 1973, fragment 2a) and ends the chapter with citations 
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from the Chaldean Oracles (nos. 1 and 2), alluding to another Iamblichean work, the 
Chaldean Theology. Thus the chapter is aporetic, divided between arguments for and 
arguments against the knowability of the Unified. Along the way, Damascius intro- 
duces some fundamental principles that operate in his own theory of knowledge, 
including the Iamblichean doctrine of the three kinds of reversions: substantial, vital, 
and intellectual. However, the importance of his chapter lies not so much in the dox- 
ography as in Damascius’ attempt to convey the nature of unitive knowledge, just as 
he attempted, in chapter 23 above, to convey a method of “unknowing” in the approach 
to the One. ΕἸ 


(II 100) Since, in our pursuit of this argument, we have naturally arrived at the 
most sacred and most unified summit of the hypostasis of the [intelligible] 
realities, however it is divided, let us now investigate how we can conduct a just 
discussion of its intelligible aspect. 

One must agree, following the teaching of the great Iamblichus, that the 
Unified” cannot be comprehended by opinion, discursive reason, the intellec- 
tual aspect of the soul, nor by intellection with the aid of rational argument, nor 
again can it be apprehended by the perfect watchtower of the intellect or by the 
flower of the intellect, or in general by any application of the mind, either by 
way of pursuit or by way of comprehension; it cannot be known in any such 
manner.” In the first place, we must ask Iamblichus whether we shall say that 
the Unified is knowable, and is this the intelligible aspect of it, that it possesses 
the ability to fulfill intellection, although of course this intellection will be uni- 
fied and prior to all conceptual content, since this intellection is the ground of 
thought and exists as a single (II 101) intelligible simplicity, or is the [Unified] 
unknowable since, as he says, it is permeated by the ineffable principle (that is, 
the Good) and it is capable of being filled with intellect as well as generative of 
intellect, since it is stationed in the place of the Good with respect to it, and 
desiring to be that which intellect desires, but not intellect as the subject of 
intellection, but rather as Being. lamblichus evidently wavers between each 
position, or rather fosters our own ambivalence concerning the single intellec- 
tion that belongs to this principle, and the argument, if it is adequately weighed, 
has great pull in either direction. 

Our immediate answer is to say that Being is knowable, but that the 
Unified is beyond Being and the One that is contradistinguished with respect 
to Being, situated as the latter is [in] the Unified, which we posit as before both 
[Being and the One]. Therefore, it is not knowable at all, because it is not even 
Being in an absolute sense. 

Moreover, if what is before substance is knowable, then substance too 
would be capable of knowing, so that it could revert to the knowable accompa- 
nied by knowledge. But that which possesses the faculty of knowledge, that is, 
intellect, is at a third remove from substance, and life is intermediate between 
both,” and itself in some way knows substance, since it has an intellective 
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capacity in addition to its intelligible capacity, and because it is after the 
intelligible object. Perhaps substance, too, must be thought to have some 
capacity to know since it originates from the intelligible, if the Unified is intel- 
ligible. Therefore, the knowledge that belongs to intellect naturally reverts to 
substance through life. For intellect belongs to substance and not to the Uni- 
fied, nor is it present in the Unified. 

(II 102) Third, then, is [the consideration that] if the Unified is intelligible 
in the sense that it is knowable by the intelligible intellect, it will be intelligible 
before every other reality. Therefore, intelligible intellect will know the Unified 
that is prior to it. Therefore, intellect will not itself be Unified. Knowledge is an 
act that is distinct from substance, even if it accompanies substance. And in 
general, the knower exists in terms of a great differentiation from the known, 
and yet such a great differentiation could not arise in the Unified. At least intel- 
lect, standing apart from substance, tends to return to substance by means of 
knowledge. If the Unified could be capable of knowledge, it will not be just the 
Unified, but also the knowable. And so it would not be Unified; the knowable, 
too, would be something separate in it. If it is not knowable in itself, but it has 
the knowable as something indistinct from other aspects, it will not be known 
by itself, but contact with it or reversion toward it will be union only. 

Further, there are many reversions, though there are three primary rever- 
sions, that is, those according to substance, according to life, and according to 
knowledge. The latter brings about that which is capable of knowledge, the 
middle brings about that which lives, and the first brings about that which is 
substantial and that which supports being knowable. But the Unified is before 
all these things, nor therefore will it contain any reversion, neither that of the 
knower, nor any that is knowable, nor the intermediate reversion. And yet per- 
haps the Unified cannot revert, since it cannot even proceed. But every return 
is of what proceeds and so, reversion comes after procession. But the Unified 
is so incapable of division that it is both before substance and the One, at least, 
the One that is prior to substance. (II 103) But in addition to these arguments, 
knowledge wishes to circumscribe and to demarcate the knowable, and every 
thing so circumscribed is a form. But the Unified cannot be circumscribed, and 
therefore is perfectly unknowable. 

However, if someone assumes that the Unified is unknowable, the argu- 
ment presents difficulties. Already, in a way, we think that we ourselves have an 
intuition concerning the Unified, to the effect that it is prior to substance as 
well as to the One before substance, since it is the combination [Being and 
One] that is prior to both. If it is not yet we [who know itl, yet at least the divine 
intellect knows the Unified absolutely, and knows what its unique nature 
wishes to be, prior to both substance and the One. 

Next, just as the Unified is prior to substance and prior to One, so too that 
which can be spoken of as absolute knowledge is before unified and substantial 
knowledge, since it is before both as single nature that is unified. And since life 
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is twofold, that is, substantial and unitary, life as prior to both is life absolute, 
just as there is the absolute hypostasis is prior to both [kinds of life]. 

But there is no objection to saying that the combination is substance, 
according to another signification. 

[We answer that] the combination is in an absolute sense hypostasis, but is 
likewise the substance that is on the summit of the Unified, just as unified life 
is in the intermediate position, and in the third place is what is termed unified 
knowledge. And this is truly the intelligible knowledge as well as intelligible 
life and intelligible substance, each of these having the intelligible component 
in common, and this [component] is [equivalent to] the Unified: “For it is all 
things, but in the manner of the intelligible,”®° (II 104), as the oracle says, and 
this means without determinations and as unified. Therefore, there is also an 
intelligible knowledge, and this is absolute knowledge. For it is neither unified 
nor substantial but before both, and this is the same as saying, before all things, 
since the division between the one and substance is the primary division. And 
therefore also, that is absolute life and absolute substance owing to [their] unity 
and substantiality. So then this intelligible knowledge is of the absolute intelli- 
gible object. And the absolute intelligible object is before the differentiation 
between the intelligible unity and the substantial intelligible object, and so also 
the Unified is known by the unified knowledge. 

Moreover, if the Unified is absolutely unknowable, the One before the 
Unified is still more unknowable. And so in what way shall we say that that 
ineffable principle differs from the Unified or from this One? 

[We reply that] these are also entirely ineffable. Yet we also think that the 
Unified differs from the One in the way that we discussed above. 

And apart from these considerations, the Oracles also clearly reveal that 
the intelligible is capable of being known, and do not confine themselves to the 
statement that the intelligible is both the object and subject of intellectual activ- 
ity. The philosophers sometimes explain these words differently, saying that 
the object is prior to intellect, but not as the knowable, but as the desirable, and 
they say that intellect is filled from this, not with knowledge, but with sub- 
stance and with the whole and with intelligible perfection. And this is also the 
view of Iamblichus as well as his followers. But this view is not always consist- 
ent, since in other places they leave open the possibility that knowledge is in the 
intelligible and around the (II 105) intelligible, as lamblichus agrees in his 
Chaldean Theology.*'And the Oracles also testify to this position, in the verses 
where they address the Theurgist: 


There is an intelligible, which you should contemplate with the 
flower” of your mind. For if you incline your mind toward it and 
contemplate it as something, you will not contemplate that. It is the 
power of strength, shining from all sides, flashing with the 
intellectual rays. You should not use force to contemplate that 
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intelligible, but rather the subtle flame of subtle mind that measures 
all things, except that intelligible. And I ask you to contemplate this 
not with intensity, but carrying the sacred backward turning eye of 
your mind extend an empty mind to that intelligible, until you learn 
the intelligible, since it is fundamentally beyond mind.” 


These verses clearly concern this intelligible as well as the knowledge that 
will be capable of knowing it. They explain [that] the knowledge that will com- 
prehend the intelligible can arise because it does not oppose or approach the 
intelligible as something other, nor does it seek to appropriate the intelligible, 
but this knowledge abandons itself in that, in the direction of simplification 
into it, and with the intention of becoming intelligible rather than intellec- 
tual.** Nor is there any differentiation that could separate [intellect and that 
reality], but unified knowledge presses to be led toward that unified, denying all 
differentiation, both that of itself and that of the intelligible [considered as] 
object, not that it refuses to accept a real determination, but that is does not 
even seek as if that were a real determination. (II 106) This is knowledge in the 
absolute sense, primary and most authoritative, because it most shares the 
same nature as the knowable, but it is not of the same nature as the intellectual, 
but knowledge that one can revere as truly intelligible, and as concentrating 
itself into the undifferentiated nature of the intelligible. 


Once you have donned the garb of the all-covering strength of the 
crashing light, 

arm intellect and mind with triple pronged strength,” 

then cast the entire token*® of the triad into your imagination,” 7 nor 

wander with distraction into the empyrean channels,*® but be 
concentrated” 


the oracular god says, and things like this, concerning this kind of knowledge. 
Whence one should take care not to circumscribe this knowledge, as if one 
could apply the notion of formal knowledge to the Unified. For this kind of 
knowledge is not the kind that circumscribes the intelligible, but is rather cir- 
cumscribed by it and defined by it, to the extent that it fully offers itself to the 
vision. 


PART FIVE 


On Reversion 
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Section XII. On the 
Differentiation of 
the Unified 


Chapter 71. Is There Knowledge in the Unified? 


ΗΕ This chapter has two different aims. In the first part of the chapter, 
Damascius sketches an outline of the third henad, considering it now in 
terms of the three intelligible triads, where each member triad represents an 
increasingly lower order of divinity. The whole system results in the 
intellective reversion associated with knowledge being nine times removed 
from its object, which is Being in itself. This structure forms the foundation 
for the second part of the chapter, in which Damascius asks if there is 
knowledge in the Unified. No, there can be no knowledge in the Unified, 
since in the Unified the knowable is consumed by unity, whereas knowledge 
implies multiplicity. In fact, the Unified can only be known by knowledge 
that is itself the Unified, which is not the same as saying that the Unified is 
knowledge. But the unknowable is also in the Unified and the Unified is 
more unknowable than it is knowable. Even if knowledge implies 
differentiation, this differentiation is itself unified in the Unified. 


What then? Is not knowledge a containing of the object of knowledge 
and so a circumscription? No: every knowledge is determined by the 
object of knowledge rather than itself determining the object of 
knowledge, and unified knowledge whose object is the Unified does 
not coalesce in any other way, except by co-simplifying itself through 
unity with that, or rather to put it more correctly, by letting go of itself 
and shedding itself as a whole into that, and by means of its own 
ungraspable nature it struggles to catch the (II 107) ungraspability of 
that, and by doing this it brings about its own intelligible nature, by 
which it comes to belong to the intelligible. 


242 ΟΝ REVERSION 


The character proper to reversion is not foreign to the intelligible. For even 
if the intelligible is unified, still it has a unified procession in itself, which is, 
as it were, the gestation of the downward procession. In fact, remaining is the 
cause of remaining and reversion is the cause of reversion, albeit a hidden 
cause. To summarize, in relation to that which is called the One before it, the 
Unified is the offspring and has proceeded, to the extent that it is legitimate to 
say this, insofar as it is possible for there to be a procession from the One, but 
in relation to the principles that are in some way distinguished [from each 
other], the Unified still remains near the One and shares the nature of the 
One. It proceeds only so far as it remains in the One and nowhere proceeds 
from the One. 

And if the Unified is substantialized in its remaining in the One,’ just as 
the middle class of gods is substantialized in the procession from the Unified, 
and [just as] the class of intellectives is substantialized in the return to the Uni- 
fied,’ still, just so it is possible to contemplate these things [as in] in the remain- 
ing, since there belongs to the Unified a first and a middle and an ultimate, 
which are in the cause and are entirely hidden, and this is exactly what we 
mean when we say “in a unified manner.” Therefore, reversion of the Unified 
as well appears as intelligible truth, but perhaps not as intellectual reversion, 
since the intelligible is not knowable, because the knowable as well is concen- 
trated in it, and is, as it were, swallowed, along with (II 108) other things, by 
unity. A fortiori, therefore, there is no knowledge in the Unified, since knowl- 
edge is at a far remove from the intelligible object. Therefore knowledge seems 
to be in the third rank, [in terms of its distance] from the Unified. But knowl- 
edge is also third in rank among reversions, there being vital reversion before 
it, and before this substantial reversion, and we say that the self-constituted 
accords with the latter, but the self-living with the reversion before this, and 
self-knowledge and “know thyself” correspond to the outermost form of rever- 
sion. And the three reversions are analogous to each other, as intellect is to life 
and as life is to substance. Therefore, knowledge is ninth removed from first 
substance, which we say is the knowable. 

And yet by what argument could one attempt to establish this kind of dif- 
ferentiation in the Unified? But perhaps this must be said in reply to this kind 
of argument, that it is we who are divided with respect to the Unified, desiring 
to know just how vast it is, and its complete nature, but we do not yet project 
intelligible intellection, since we do not even project intellective thought, nor 
even the lowest kind of intellection, since not even our discursive thinking is 
pure and appropriate, yet being such, it hopes to glimpse some of the truth 
from afar and in this hope it anticipates the end of its entire effort. But as for 
the intelligible, “it is all things, but all things intelligibly,”’ as the Oracle says. 
Therefore the summit of the intelligible is substance, that is, the substance uni- 
fied from the One and substance but is before both, whereas the intermediate 
member of the intelligible order [is next] before life and before the one 
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discriminated as life, namely, unified life homonymous with each of the terms 
beneath it, but not either of them, since it subsists before (II 109) them. And so 
the third [member of the intelligible triad] is the intelligible intellect, which is 
a unity of intellect and of the intellective one, synthesized and before each, to 
which there belongs neither any unitary knowledge nor any knowledge that 
characterizes the dependent intellect, but it is itself single and unified, before 
both, nor if it were in any way differentiated could it still be adequate to the 
Unified. And so also the intelligible is not knowable by means of any unified 
knowledge or in any way by intellect that corresponds to substance, but only by 
the knowledge that is unified, just as has been said. Therefore the Unified is 
not the knowable aspect of the lower substance, nor of the One that precedes it, 
but the Unified is knowable before both and is in reality the absolute object of 
knowledge, and so it belongs to absolute Being. And this is the nature of the 
Unified, since it is neither unitary Being nor is it as it were the vehicle of the 
One to which it belongs. 

But is being the Unified the same as being knowable? If that were true, 
would not the Unified be knowable per se? And if it is knowable per se, how is 
the knowable not differentiated There? 

Our reply is that the [knowable] must not be subject to differentiation, 
since all things are unified There, but it must nevertheless be one and one 
together with all things, not potentially, but actually, in the concentration that is 
before every differentiation. Because of the knowable being one in this way, all 
things are knowable in this way. And that is to say that every form is knowable 
as a whole in terms of the property of being knowable. And that is to say [the 
form] is whole is by the [property of being] whole, and the form of good and 
beautiful [are] so by virtue of the [properties of the] good and the beautiful. 
Therefore is [the Unified] unknowable by the [the property of the] unknowable? 
For that which is beyond all differentiations is least knowable and most 
unknowable. As a rule, generators cannot be (II 110) circumscribed by what 
they generate and are super-unified above the substance of what is subsequent, 
but they are not, surely, beyond knowledge alone. Therefore, there is some- 
thing that is also unknowable in the Unified, and the Unified is this more that 
it is the knowable. And yet the Unified is as we say the first intelligible, and 
therefore it is most intelligible. 

[We answer that] the Unified is most knowable by means of the kind of 
knowledge by which it can be known according to its nature. But much of that 
kind of knowledge is unknowable, whatever that knowledge is and whatever its 
nature happens to be. 

Both the knowable and the unknowable are present both in Being and also 
in the One, and before Being and the One, the unknowable and the knowable 
are present conjointly in the Unified. Therefore that which is capable of knowl- 
edge is also there in the Unified that possesses unified and substantial knowl- 
edge, but is prior to both. Just as the knowable is unified, so too the knowledge 
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that is in the same rank, that is, the intelligible knowledge that belongs to the 
intelligible, is also unified. If knowledge occurs together with some differentia- 
tion, then the differentiation too is unified and is of the Unified. For there the 
first and the second and the third are in the intelligible mode. So if the third 
reverts on itself and if it knows, why is that surprising? It is certainly not neces- 
sary that, in order for substance to be capable of knowledge, the Unified also be 
capable of knowledge, prior to substance. It is not the case that, since, as the 
Oracle says, “it is all things, but all things intelligibly,” that all things are also in 
each of the determinate entities. (II 111) All things are partial expressions of the 
Unified in their intrinsic differentiation, the One, substance, and life, the one 
of life, intellect, the intellective one. And yet it is not the case that substance is 
life because of this, that is, because life is also in the Unified according to the 
analogy of the Unified that is prior to both. Nor therefore is substance intellect, 
nor yet is it more capable of knowledge simply because the third aspect in the 
Unified is capable of knowledge. The object of knowledge at the lower order 
manifests itself from the object of knowledge at the higher order, and the sub- 
ject of knowledge likewise, from the subject of knowledge, and the middle 
term, from the middle. Such might be a reply to these puzzles, insofar as [such 
reply] is available. 


Chapter 72. How Did the Unified Become Differentiated? 


M@ In this chapter, Damascius sets out the basic premises for his examination of 
differentiation. The Unified does not admit of any differentiation, first because differen- 
tiation can be said only to arise at the level of form. Second, though, the Unified can be 
considered the source of the intelligible realm, and so is distinguishable from the 
intelligible. Still, the Unified is not distinct from the intelligible. Differentiation is a 
nonreciprocal relation. Damascius illustrates this principle from principles derived 
from Aristotelian metaphysics. On this chapter, see Dillon 1997, p. 371. 


Beginning from another point, let us once more speak about the object of 
knowledge and about knowledge, and (still prior to these) about remaining and 
procession and reversion. After these arguments, the questions arise: what is 
the function of knowledge and what is the nature of the object of knowledge? 
And still further after these questions, we can ask if there are remaining, pro- 
cession, and reversion in the Unified. And yet before all these issues, we must 
inquire how first it happened that one thing became distinct from another 
thing. For the first distinct or the first distinguishing, this will be the topic of 
our argument. Now as for this distinct thing, it is other than that from which it 
is distinct, because that also is distinct.’ But this is not yet the first distinction, 
but the first distinction is third from the Unified, since the distinct is an inter- 
mediate term. 
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(II 112) How, then, did the Unified first become distinguished? For it is 
from the Unified that the first distinctive was distinguished. Perhaps it is [only] 
in the case of equally ranking entities that the reciprocal correspondence of 
relatives is true. In the case of these, the reciprocal correspondence of hypos- 
tases is also true. However, in the case of cause and effect, it is not always cor- 
rect to convert them mutually. The effect does not bring about the cause qua 
cause, and conversely, the cause both brings about the effect as an effect and is 
itself the cause of the effect. But even if the hypothesis of one of the terms does 
not imply the other, still let them be relatives in the category of homonymous 
relationship, in the way that the equal is equal with another equal. Certainly the 
differentiated differentiates itself from the first [differentiated], when it has 
brought about the differentiation in itself, and not in that [from which it is dif- 
ferentiated] by means of subordination. Just so the material body is differenti- 
ated from the immaterial body because its form inclines it toward matter, 
whereas the immaterial body nevertheless is present throughout the material 
body and itself does not undergo differentiation. And so the body is distinct in 
this way from the intellect because of mind, although intellect takes its place 
throughout all the secondary substances, and soul does the same. Or perhaps 
this is true, and the intellect is nevertheless distinct from the soul and the soul 
from the body by virtue of the difference in their hypostases, so that once more 
the distinct is distinct from that which is distinct, even if the manner of distinc- 
tion is different in each case. For example, the beautiful is different from the 
just, since this is a different real being. But otherness is not the same as the 
beautiful, but rather it is the same in terms of its class that reveals a particular 
property. In the way that the forms differ from each other, in this way too the 
completing genera also differ from each other. 

(II 113) Yet the one of two is not always other than the other of two, but it is 
so whenever either of the two is a form. Certainly, the form is different from the 
matter, though the matter is not different from the form, because otherness 
does not complete matter.’ Otherness is a form, but matter is formless. And 
therefore the form is distinct from matter as well, although the matter is not 
distinct from the form, because differentiation was a form and it could only 
come to be present in the forms. And so, too, There the first differentiation of 
form proceeds from what is beyond form, which remains undifferentiated. 
That which transcends form cannot be subject to any form, and such too is the 
nature of its differentiation. Therefore the distinct is not [in every case] entirely 
distinct from that from which it is distinct, since the first distinguished and the 
final could not be thus [completely] distinct. 

What follows? Does not each of the two stand by itself: on the one hand, 
this is [constituted as] only matter; that is [constituted as] only form, and again, 
this is [constituted as] only Being, whereas that is [constituted as] only intel- 
lect, and none of these is the other. Well, to the extent that the first exceeds the 
second by virtue of the differentiation between their natures, so far the first 
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is discriminated and confined within a transcendence that cannot be compro- 
mised with respect to the second. It will be of no importance to us that the 
manner of the distinction is different. For example, the immortal is distinct 
from the mortal and the mortal from the immortal, but the actual distinction 
is not the same in either of the two, if the distinction is in the latter immortal, 
but in the former, mortal, and in the everlasting the distinction or otherness 
is also everlasting, whereas in the (II 114) temporally limited each of these is 
also subject to time. And so it is with respect to the ungenerated and the gen- 
erated, or the paradigmatic and the imitation, and the rational and the irra- 
tional. For all things are in each according to the unique nature [of each]. 
Therefore this is how distinction [functions] everywhere and so does other- 
ness, and so for sameness, even if the latter also seems to bring about a syn- 
thesis. If human being and horse are animals, nevertheless the animal is dif- 
ferent in each of them, so that also the form of sameness is different, whatever 
it is, in human being and in horse. Thus [sameness] is formal in form, mate- 
rial in matter, which is to say, in potentiality, and in the super formal it is su- 
per formal, and this is to say, in the cause. 

[No, this is not always true, for example if] one of [a pair of] relatives is in 
potential, so too is the other relative, and likewise [if one of them] exists in the 
cause [so does the other]. Their being in act occurs together with being in sub- 
sistence, for these arise together. And again the cause and the effect are thus, 
co-arising. 

[We answer with] the example the actuality of matter; its being in potential 
with respect to the form was the act of matter,’ whereas There, being in the 
cause with respect to the form was the subsistence of the cause that compresses 
differentiation within itself. If differentiation is compressed, then also that 
which is called being differentiated in it is compressed. For if they were dis- 
criminated from each other as first and second, then there would already be 
differentiation in differentiation, as something separate, so that also what we 
call being unified would still consist in a differentiation. The differentiation in 
it, being subject to determination, has simultaneously distinguished, along 
with itself, (II 115) other things. For how is it in violation of our rule, if there is 
just a delimitation of the genera or the forms as distinguished in it [that is, the 
Unified], but a denial that any differentiation of any sort can be in the Unified. 


Chapter 73. Transcendent Differentiation 


ΒΕ Here Damascius responds to the aporia treated in the last chapter and reinvestigated 
in the next chapter, namely, how distinction can arise in the Unified, which as we have 
seen, is the source of the intelligible triad. Damascius solves the problem by positing a 
kind of transcendent differentiation, according to which the only thing distinctive about 
the Unified is that, paradoxically, it is subject to no distinctions. Ml 
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But in general we agree that [the Unified] is subject to distinction because we 
posit one aspect [of the Unified] as unified, and the other as distinct. How then 
can the Unified be distinguished? This expression seems to be a contradiction. 
And the puzzle is still greater, if we compare the Unified to the One as that 
which has proceeded from that which brought it forth. Perhaps, though, this is 
exceptional in the nature of the Unified, namely, that it does not undergo divi- 
sion with respect to the One, nor procession from the One, but is about the 
One and the Unified consists in this alone, in not belonging to itself, but 
belonging to the One.’ In cases where we assume that the distinction belongs 
to only one [of the comparanda], clearly the corresponding use of the word 
“distinction” in the other member of the relationship furnishes a great diffi- 
culty for those who investigate it. 

Perhaps, therefore, since the nature of relatives is varied and extensive, the 
sort of configuration that obtains between them is such that they become 
equivalent in their correspondence, but the very fact of their corresponding 
renders them not equal. For example, that which is different differs from some- 
thing that is different. But the former might have its difference as a form, 
whereas matter has a difference that is without form, so that the difference 
between them is both formal and without form. And so it is when the image 
brings about a comparison to the paradigm as if it were to something like 
itself.> For the likeness is in common because this property, likeness, can be 
applied to anything, but the (II 116) likeness is nevertheless not the same, but 
rather for the one it is paradigmatic, for the other it is a copy. 

In this way, too, the Unified is unified with a particular unified, so that if it 
is unified with the One, the One will also be unified, and therefore not One. 

[We answer that] the Unified can only be called Unified in terms of that 
relationship, that is, insofar as it is joined with the One, since the One tran- 
scends the Unified, and in this way the effect is joined to the cause, not in 
terms of the common nature of relationship, but through a true difference 
between cause and effect. The relationship that exists in the cause is the cause 
of the relationship in the effect, as one nature is the cause of a different nature. 
But, at any rate, it is quite simply in the Unified that the Unified is Unified, as 
if unified with a Unified, however, and the Unified is distinct from that which 
is differentiated, as, however, something unified. For this distinction involves 
the difference of a Unified with respect to what is distinguished, and this 
amounts to that which is undifferentiated with respect to what is differentiated. 
Thus the indivisible is divided from the distinguished, but is distinct to this 
extent alone, insofar as it can remain without differentiation and insofar as it 
contradistinguishes itself from the distinguished. 

To this extent, this kind of a differentiation keeps the Unified away from 
distinction, so that it actually maintains the Unified as not subject to distinction, 
or rather as distinct from the distinct, and this means, in turn, without differen- 
tiation. Therefore distinction is common, according to the name and the 
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function of the relationship that appears to be universally applicable, although 
it is not in reality the same relationship, but there are times when differentia- 
tion applies to that which is distinctive, other times to what is without division, 
times when it is itself distinguished and other times remains without distinc- 
tion. If we call this last kind of differentiation distinction, as if it were one 
among other [equivalent] differentiations, then we must be excused. These 
names belong to the order of what is distinct and specified. (II 117) And 
therefore we say that matter is divided from form, and in thinking this, we are 
correct, although the name is not accurate. And this concludes the topic of 
differentiation. 


Chapter 74. Puzzles Concerning Procession 


ΒΕ Here Damascius critically examines a tenet of Proclean metaphysics, ET Proposition 
30: “All that is immediately produced by any principle both remains in the producing 
cause and proceeds from it.” 

It will be worth citing Dodds’ own commentary on this proposition by way of back- 
ground to the discussion that follows in Damascius’ critique. These comments were 
already cited by Dillon 1972 on p. 372. Dodds writes as follows: 


This paradox . . . is a necessary consequence of the attempt to reconcile 
transcendence with immanence by the Neoplatonic theory of causation. If 
the procession is to be timeless, and if reversion is to be possible, the lower 
can never be cut off from the higher; but if individuality is to be real, and if 
the higher is not to be infected with plurality, the lower must be actualized as 
a separate being, not simply a part of the higher 


Here is the sequence of aporiae that will be examined in the chapter: 


1. Is it necessary for that which proceeds to proceed by remaining in its producer? 

2. What is it we mean when we say, “remaining in the cause?” Something must 
be either first or third, so that it cannot be the processive if it is still that which 
remains. 

3. Does remaining mean that what proceeds keeps the nature of its cause? In that 
case, the prior will proceed together with what proceeds. 

4. Does remaining mean that what proceeds has its origin in the cause? But this 
is absurd: cause must be prior; effect is subsequent. 

5. Perhaps the cause remains while the effect proceeds? But now the whole idea 
of remaining in the cause is trivialized, and amounts to no more than the 
tautology that the first is not the second, and so forth. 

6. Perhaps what remains proceeds together with what proceeds. But then how 
can we say this about what has already proceeded? For if it still remains, it will 
not yet have proceeded. 

7. Perhaps one part remains and another proceeds. But what has proceeded does 
not remain nor does what remains proceed. Solution: much of the problem 
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has to do with perspective. Wherever remaining prevails, there differentiation 
is obsolete, and wherever procession prevails, there unity cannot manifest 
itself completely. Hl 


Now since the distinct has proceeded from the undifferentiated, and since we 
say that everything that proceeds brings about procession through remaining, 
and again reverts back to that from which the procession emerges, and in 
general that these three are aligned with each other, remaining and procession 
and reversion, come and let us also pose the following problems concerning 
them, and first ask whether it is necessary for that which proceeds to proceed 
by remaining in its producer, and before this, what is it we mean when we say, 
“remaining in the cause?” It certainly does not mean the same thing as when 
we say [remaining] in a place, nor in an order, nor in the first cause. For how 
could anything have completed its procession at all, if it yet remains in the 
cause? For now, let us discuss the procession of that which has proceeded. For 
it will be possible, if we investigate this middle phase [that is, between 
remaining and reversion] to see the same things in the distinction that is 
operating. 

Is it the case that, while it is still the first term, and insofar as it remains the 
first, that it has already become third, and that insofar as it is [the third] it has 
proceeded? But that is impossible, since it is either first or third. Or does “re- 
maining” mean this, namely, that it does not stand apart from the character of 
its cause, (II 118) but keeps this character while it embeds” its own nature, 
insofar as it proceeds, as for example, human being [remains] in the living 
being, and life remains in substance? For life is a qualified substance, and so 
intellect is a qualified substance and a qualified life.'' The individual is a growth 
upon the universal, or develops from it, and so that which has proceeded 
remains in the nature of its producer. 

If this is true, then it must be said, not that what has proceeded remains in 
[the prior] but that the cause proceeds together with what proceeds. And since 
this has proceeded, which we say is [in] common with its cause, either it pro- 
ceeds by actually remaining itself, and so on ad infinitum, or it is not necessary 
that what proceeds, proceeds while it yet remains, so that not even its own 
unique nature necessarily remains. If what is common [between cause and that 
which proceeds] also remains, then at least as for that which we say has com- 
pleted its procession, this does not remain. But what was sought was whether or 
not what proceeds remains, but not [whether] what remains [remains]. I am not 
[going so far as] saying that it is not certain that something of the same nature 
proceeds from its cause, and yet we shall shortly show that this, too, contains its 
own difficulties. Perhaps the demonstration will show that it is not always true, 
nor will it obtain in all cases, even if it obtains at least in some. 

Perhaps, therefore, what proceeds or what has already proceeded has its 
causal principle in the producer. And this is what it means that it remains in 
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the producer, that it has in itself as its root the producer from which it stems. 
Indeed, the growth from earth shoots forth remaining in the earth by means of 
its root. 

But this appears [to be an] absurd [suggestion] if we examine it closely. The 
causal principle is not that which is produced from (II 119) the cause, but rather 
one is subsequent and the other is prior. For the cause of the second is seated 
in the first. In fact, a certain substance that belongs to the cause is the cause of 
what is caused, and it is not a part of the latter, but of the former, nor is it 
analogous to the root, but to the reason principle of the whole plant, since it is 
pervaded by the nature of the earth. And if this seems true, the same counter- 
arguments will obtain. For neither does what remains proceed nor does what 
proceeds remain. For neither is the effect in the cause nor does the cause pro- 
ceed from the cause into the effect, nor is the effect any more the cause, but 
rather, it is from the cause. Therefore one must not say that what proceeds 
remains, but rather that it is the cause of what proceeds that remains. 

Perhaps, though, one can still say this, that the product proceeds while the 
[cause] remains, or rather not the cause in an absolute sense, but the cause that 
remains in the cause. And since what is from the cause has the same form as 
the cause, in some way what remains is itself called what proceeds, and it is the 
same in terms of its nature and its form, but it is actually not the same, espe- 
cially not in its hypostasis. 

If this is someone’s supposition, first, it will extend the interval between 
the produced and the producer, if there is nothing common for them as a 
hypostasis, and if the elements that proceed are not contiguous with those that 
produce them, but if the former are generated from the latter as one human 
being is by another, as separate [beings]. 

But second, if one argued generally, but did not maintain as [strictly] true, 
that what proceeds necessarily remains in its cause, this postulate would not be 
true, but would only appear to be true, since the sameness, or commonality of 
the relationship would also be [only] apparently [true]. 

(II 120) Third, the argument is not very impressive, if it amounts to this, 
that the first is not the second, nor is the second the first, or that the begetter 
is not the begotten and the reverse, or that the latter remains while the 
former proceeds, and that neither of the two can simultaneously proceed 
and remain. 

Perhaps, then, what proceeds is such that it cannot be overcome by either 
term, either by remaining or by procession alone, but it has something that 
remains and proceeds together, which we say is the effect. The conjoint 
[remaining and proceeding] belongs to the nature of what is engendered. For it 
would be correct to say that what proceeds remains, if the same thing could 
simultaneously proceed and remain. 

Now, if we should say this in the case of the middle term, which has its 
being in proceeding, but not in the fact of having proceeded, [then perhaps it is 
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acceptable]. But what has proceeded is already separate and it is detached from 
the first as the third term, so how could it still remain in the first? For there is 
a contradiction if what has proceeded has not proceeded. Or else one could say 
that it has one [part] that remains, and another that has proceeded. For it has 
fixed its head above but it then extends to what is lower.” 

But in this way both the previous’ arguments will come [back] to us, that 
what has proceeded does not remain, nor does what remains proceed, and in 
addition, that which we say has its being in having completed its procession 
has not proceeded as a whole, nor can we say that what has proceeded (II 121) 
by remaining remains as a whole, and it is not different from what has its 
being in the process of proceeding, if either of these is taken as a whole. If 
by a different part it remains and proceeds, in addition to what has already 
been said, it will be divisible, since it will be distributed from above to what 
is below. 

[We answer that] it is our thought that has separated elements that cannot 
be separated, although one must conceive of them as they must be [in their 
nature], and not as we think about them, and one must compel human concep- 
tions and train them to simplicity and expansion, as far as possible, into the 
truth that accords with the realities. 

Therefore I say that what has proceeded remains as a whole in what engen- 
dered it according to the very fact of its having proceeded, because what has 
proceeded in its very own nature is most like and of the same nature with what 
produced it and is actually it in the third measure, so to speak, of descent. 
Moreover, if one form is different from another form, then the transmission 
involves [things] of the same nature, and the difference is not of the degree that 
we attribute to them, based on the differentiations between things here. Intel- 
lect is related to life in the way that soul is related to intellect, and the way that 
life is related to substance, namely, so that for a person looking, at first glance 
what is second would seem to be what is actually prior [to the second], espe- 
cially in the case of what is nearest, but also for what is more remote, even if it 
is the last [member of a series] of things proceeding from the one unique pro- 
ducer. Not one product is foreign with respect to what produced it, nor can it be 
unrelated to it, nor can it fail to be contained by its generator, because it belongs 
to that generator. If (II 122) the difference in names or the differentiation within 
partial manifestations misleads and insinuates an absolute differentiation also 
among those prior elements, this has no effect on the truth of those. For abso- 
lutely every thing that is generated There has proceeded from its parent insofar 
as it is itself, but insofar as it is from the parent, it remains. For [proceeding] 
from the [parent] is not an accident, but [the parent] is essence of what pro- 
ceeded, and the essence of that which has proceeded is itself no less subse- 
quent to the first. For this is a true offspring of that, just as if the son could be 
most similar to his own father, the one absolutely a son, and the other a father, 
whereas the form [of both] is virtually identical. 
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If generation There appears to introduce a new form, it is still important to 
realize that distinct things in that realm share one nature with each other in 
their form more than identical things do here. Therefore, it is both the case that 
intellect qua intellect has proceeded from Being, and so it is third from the first, 
and yet the first is also near, although the intellect occupies the third rank. The 
third itself is also the triad that constitutes the nature of the intellect. And what- 
ever and of whatever kinds the first consists, so many and of that kind are what 
constitutes the second, in a certain way. Still unity prevails in that realm, but in 
this one, differentiation. 

To summarize, if, in the case of things belonging to the same order as well 
as contradistinguished, we speak of simultaneous unity and differentiation, 
sameness and difference, then, a fortiori, in the case of parent and offspring 
will we say that that the same things are different, and speak as if they are dis- 
tinct from [each other] and at the same time identical with [each other]. There- 
fore, to the extent that the same things are also one [with their priors] they can 
rightly be said to remain, but again, as other and as distinct, they have pro- 
ceeded. Each thing therefore remains and has proceeded as a whole, until the 
final elements that have proceeded from the (II 123) first originators [of the 
procession], but there is a more and less, wherever remaining prevails, and 
where differentiation is obsolete, and wherever procession prevails, where 
unity cannot manifest itself completely. From these things we, too, can be seen 
[to be] misleading concerning the first elements of the processions if we speak 
of absolute difference, since not even among the lowest orders is difference 
absolute. 

Now every thing that has proceeded remains within the nature and 
boundary of its native causes. But as for what does not remain, that is, that 
which never is that from which procession is said to occur, neither has this 
proceeded. For who could say that what in no way is has proceeded from that 
which is? 


Chapter 75. What Is the Nature of Reversion? 


ΕΒ Damascius continues his explorations of the logic of procession, remaining, and 
reversion as they are outlined, for example, in Propositions 34, 36, and 38 of Proclus’ 
ET. Proposition 38 informs us that every effect remains in, proceeds from, and reverts 
to its cause. Proposition 36 indicates a doctrine similar to the one that Damascius out- 
lines below, when he discusses the two processes of reversion and procession, from 
below to what is above, and from what is above to what is below. Damascius touches on 
some of the difficulties that arise from Proclus’ formulations concerning the process of 
reversion. Reversion is part of a unified triad, in which the three moments act together 
to define the nature of an hypostasis, but at the same time, reversion is also a dissolu- 
tion or undoing of the very effects achieved through the process of procession. How is 
it possible for reversion to assume these very different functions? Damascius also points 
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out that “reversion” is ambiguous between something’s achieving its own definition 
from an inchoate state, and something’s returning to a higher source or to its cause. For 
a discussion of Damascius’ treatment of the ambiguity of the term “reversion” as it is 
revealed in ET Proposition 158, see Lloyd 1990, 127-130. 


Therefore, let there be procession on the one hand and remaining on the other, 
and let each of them always share in the same nature with each other, as has 
been stated.'* But what does reversion bring in addition to [procession and re- 
maining]? What is the nature of reversion and what benefit does it provide for 
what has proceeded? That it is a term that pertains to the latter is obvious, since 
it seems to be a return, for every return is of what has proceeded. In the case of 
what has not yet proceeded but still remains in the first, what need would there 
be for a reversion into the first? In fact, remaining is superior to reversion. But 
why would what is superior need the inferior? 

That [reversion] belongs to what has proceeded, is [so], but what is the 
nature of reversion? What else could one say, than the return of what has pro- 
ceeded into its source? It is the opposite of procession and as it were a correc- 
tion of that, as well as an undoing of procession. Therefore soul (IJ 124) undoes 
its own procession by means of reversion. If this is true, then the soul will not 
be in a completed state of procession, since soul undoes this, if it reverts. 

[Can we then say] in the case of the soul, sometimes procession is involved, 
and at another time, reversion, but in the case of eternal things, both happen 
simultaneously and to the self-same thing? Is it not a characteristic of reversion 
that the offspring become like the source, just as their differentiation is [char- 
acteristic] of procession? Procession introduces differentiation, and reversion 
brings together and leads the third term into the first, just as [procession] leads 
the first term into the third. 

Come now, let us inquire what our doctrine is. We say that what has 
proceeded reverts while it yet continues to be that which has proceeded. There- 
fore, what reverts becomes closer to the producer than what has proceeded in 
it. But it takes on in addition the capacity to revert after the capacity to proceed 
(assuming that both of these capacities belong to it essentially). But whatever 
subsists as a prior condition is superior to what is acquired later, so that the 
ability to proceed is also superior to the ability to revert. Therefore, it does not 
approach the source more insofar as it reverts than insofar as it has proceeded. 
If reversion is a reestablishment of remaining, then it would actually be 
remaining, but after procession, reversion would not signal a third term, if it 
achieves nothing other than remaining. However reversion is conceptually dif- 
ferent from remaining. With regard to remaining, the offspring wishes to be 
just as its parent, just as in terms of procession, it (II 125) [wishes to be] just 
what the offspring is subsequent to its parent. However, in terms of reversion 
the offspring desires the source, while it remains itself and the source remains 
within its own limits. What is capable of desire is attached to what it desires, as 
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one thing that desires another, but the other always [arises] after procession. 
Perhaps, therefore, reversion is a desire that belongs to the third term because 
it longs for something. In remaining there is not yet desire, since what is capa- 
ble of desire is not yet distinct from what is desirable. Nor yet is there desire in 
procession that has been completed, since completed procession is differentia- 
tion, and differentiation belongs to two things, so that the one can be capable 
of desire, and the other is desirable, or rather that the third term standing apart 
from the first, comes to desire the first later, out of longing for its ancient na- 
ture. And so reversion does not bring about remaining, but only the distant 
enjoyment of the generator, as what appears desirable. Therefore procession is 
fairer than reversion. It brings about being for the third term, whereas rever- 
sion brings about its cessation. 

But that, as desiring, is eager to become just like the object of desire, so 
that the third term also longs to become the first term, and it becomes [it] 
through reversion. But it becomes first through remaining, by its very remain- 
ing in the first. The first has this before procession, but it has the other by 
means of reversion after procession. But it is absurd, as has been said earlier, 
that what it already has, this it receives back, and even stranger, that it does so 
through the realization of what is inferior. But perhaps it is not that which it 
was itself that it receives back by means of reversion, but rather a kind of 
image of it, which appears inferior to procession? But nothing wants an 
image,’ nor does it want something (II 126) inferior to that whose reality and 
enjoyment it already had previously. It would be as if someone having com- 
plete health would then wish it to be worsened, or as if someone possessing 
theoretic virtue would long to possess civic virtue.'® Therefore, what remaining 
provides is not the same in its form as what procession offers. For neither are 
remaining and procession the same in form. What, then, in addition does 
something acquire by means of reversion that it did not have through remain- 
ing or through procession? 

The following inquiry belongs naturally among these puzzles, which pos- 
its that remaining is of two kinds. For it is not just what proceeds that realizes 
something through remaining, but also that which has reverted realizes some- 
thing; the former [realizes] reversion, the latter procession. For there are two 
movements, one is from above to below and the other is from below upward.”” 
And between the two movements that oppose each other, the physiologists say 
that there are two periods of motionlessness.'* In fact, we would just now say 
that reversion is not the undoing of procession or its destruction, but that by 
remaining in the act of having proceeded [that which undergoes this] brings 
about reversion. So one must only agree to two kinds, rest and motion, or if you 
wish, I can call them remaining stationary and traversing a distance. Or else 
there are four kinds, procession and return and two kinds of remaining, 
remaining below and remaining above, with one kind presiding over what will 
revert, and the other over what will proceed. 
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(II 127) But what then does contradistinction of the three, namely, remain- 
ing, procession, and reversion, [amount to]? Perhaps someone will say that the 
three have been distinguished by reference to the first One by means of three 
relationships with it, [since the first One is that] in which [remaining takes 
place] and from which [procession occurs], and to which [the third reverts]. It is 
clear which mode appropriates which relationship. But I would say that the one 
[that is, the first term] is twofold, in one way it is above, and in another way it is 
below. In its lower form it remains and awakens from [the lower form] by 
means of reversion and stretches back to its prior self by means of procession. 
On either side, remaining is in the middle, but sometimes it projects proces- 
sion, and sometimes it projects reversion. 

The following question is rightly connected to such topics of inquiry, 
namely, whether reversion is of two kinds, one the reversion of something 
toward itself, and the other the reversion toward what is prior to itself. What 
does either of the two give to the substance of what is reverting, and what is the 
difference between [the two kinds]? And [we must ask whether] sometimes one 
form of reversion [occurs] and sometimes another? And also why procession 
and remaining are also not of two kinds, the one in what is superior, and the 
other in itself, and again in turn, the one kind of procession being from what is 
superior, and the other from itself? If the three actualities are ranked commen- 
surately, the others are disposed in the same way that one is disposed. 

Moreover let us ask about this as well, whether the others are manifest 
where one [of the moments] (II 128) appears. And also if all three kinds belong 
to third term, or whether, if the three kinds belong to the third, but to the sec- 
ond, there are two kinds, remaining and procession, and to the first there is one 
kind, remaining. For it seems that remaining belongs to the first uniquely, but 
procession to the second, and reversion to the third, because it is of what has 
already proceeded. We have distinguished their characteristics starting from 
what is above, and let us put [the preceding down as] what appears to be the 
case [to us], but may God lead us to the truth. 


Chapter 76. Resolutions for the Preceding Puzzles 


ΒΕ Although he does not present examples of triads that reflect this pattern, Damascius 
now explains each moment of the dynamic theory as involving a relationship between 
two static members of a given triad. That is, remaining is a combination or mixture of 
the first and third elements of a triad. He suggests that it is not so much the case that 
there are two kinds of reversion, self-reversion and reversion to what is prior. Instead, 
every case of reversion involves a single entity viewed under the lens of two distinct 
relationships. Reversion involves both self-determination (self-reversion) and assimila- 
tion to the cause, where a being realizes its most perfect state. Damascius keeps the level 
of the discussion very abstract here and is more interested in the logical problems the 
idea presents than illustrating how reversion works in various contexts. Damascius 
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further innovates by pointing out that the entire Proclean system of causation is plagued 
by a similar ambiguity (that is, procession and remaining likewise involve two distinct 
relationships). Procession is like reversion. What proceeds still is what it is, since by 
being differentiated from the first it is differentiated in itself. What remains, remains 
both in itself, and also in what is before it. Hi 


Therefore, remaining is the nature of the first when it is mixed with the third, 
whereas procession is the third’s departure from the first. But neither of these 
is without mixture, nor is the departure something isolated and completely 
detached from its native cause, nor has the nature of the first absorbed proces- 
sion in the third [that is, reversion] nor does it permit what proceeds or what is 
said to have proceeded to transform into another kind. It is from both ele- 
ments, so to say, that the third was brought to completion as a true scion of the 
first, and as what bears that [original] nature in its own transformation. Rever- 
sion is a consolidation and a circumscription of the third when contemplated 
by itself, as neither remaining nor proceeding, but rather as the unity of the two 
elements in each other and as the reversion of the processive into the remain- 
ing, in which the mixture of the two elements occurs, and such a mixture gives 
rise to the character and the form of the third. And therefore reversion belongs 
only to the third. And yet, reversion of this third [term] is said to bring about its 
character, namely, the upward tension of what proceeds toward what remains, 
(because what is (II 129) capable of procession in the third term reverts to what 
in it remains), and it is also the upward tension of the third toward the first 
(because in the first, what proceeds does so as what remains). 

You observe that in the third [term, that is, reversion] the three [terms or 
moments, that is, procession, remaining, and reversion] are, as it were, ele- 
ments mixed with each other as substance, and the whole contains the three, 
and realizes itself in three ways, by remaining in itself, proceeding from itself 
and reverting toward itself. For the three elements belong to its substance, and 
each acts in a way that affects the whole as well as all the others. Thus the whole 
and the parts remain through the principle of remaining, and again proceed 
through the principle of procession, and revert through the principle of rever- 
sion. And so the third also remains in itself according to the character of 
remaining that is mixed in with it, and proceeding from itself it reverts back to 
itself. 

But the third is also said to give rise to the three activities with respect to 
the first. What, then, is the difference? 

[We reply that] the differentiation of the third is twofold: one is the differ- 
entiation from the first, since it is third, and the other is the differentiation 
from itself, since it is multiplied in itself and becomes not simply third, but 
triadic according to the triad manifest in it. But each triad is also a monad, the 
monad that is entirely before [the third]. So then as the triad the third proceeds 
from itself, and as the monad it remains in itself, and it reverts [to itself] as the 
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unity of the triad with the monad.” If someone should say this, he would not 
hit far from the truth, if he said that the triadic in itself is the cause of rever- 
sion, since reversion, too, is third. But the dyadic is the (II 130) cause of 
procession, since procession is second. And the monadic is the cause of 
remaining, since remaining is first of the three. But this awaits another argu- 
ment. With respect to the first, then, the third remains in itself, because it does 
not entirely separate and not in every way, and it reverts, because its separation 
connects to what does not become separate, by means of the reversion we have 
spoken about. 

Therefore, is reversion single or double, the one toward itself and the other 
toward what is before itself? [We answer] that in terms of the subject, it is sin- 
gle, but in terms of its relation, it is double. Insofar as it has encompassed 
itself, as has been said, by means of reversion, it has reverted to itself. Insofar 
as it is constituted by itself as circumscribed and perfect, it is like what is before 
it, because that too is perfect by itself before the term that reverts, since it has 
received a unique nature that is its own, and because by remaining, the third 
brings itself into being in relation to that first (for this is also a form of rever- 
sion), and still before these reasons, because the offspring was brought to pass 
just as the creator willed; by simply being what it is, therefore, it has already 
reverted both toward itself and toward what is before it. 

Procession is just like reversion. For what [the third] is in itself proceeds 
from itself as what is divided in it and it also proceeds from what is before it. In 
each way, it still is what it is, and in fact it has proceeded in either way, and yet 
it also proceeds from the cause in both ways. For that which has completed its 
procession is a whole by itself in terms of both [proceeding from itself and 
from what is before it]. For by being differentiated from the first by the third 
differentiation, it also shows itself to be differentiated in itself. 

Likewise also, remaining is the same for the subject, but differs in rela- 
tion only. That [the third] is not entirely different from its cause has brought 
about that the third itself is not entirely different from itself. Therefore, by 
means of the same remaining element it remains in itself and also in what is 
before it, and by means of what is processive it proceeds from itself and from 
[what is before it] as well, and it is by what is reverting in itself that it is in a 
state of reversion both with respect to itself and to [what is prior to itself]. And 
this is the third element, according to which the processive is bound to the 
remaining element. Therefore, it is from these three elements that that which 
has proceeded is constituted, but not insofar as it has proceeded, but just as it 
is this very thing, as for example, the intellect. The three moments are also 
present in what is proceeding, and not just in what has already proceeded. 
And they are present in what remains, prior to what proceeds, but in this they 
are undivided and not separated, whereas in the third they are completely 
distinct, and in the middle term they are in between, only capable of being 
distinguished. 
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Chapter 77. Two Questions Concerning the Three Moments of 
Remaining, Procession, and Reversion 


ΒΕ First question: if the three moments are all present in each moment, how can the first 
proceed, since these moments are not distinguished in the first term? Answer: since the 
three moments are not yet distinguished in the first, it is only in the third term that any 
of these differentiations apply. 

Second question: what if the first moment reverts to what causes it? Answer: the 
question has no scope since the division into the three moments did not obtain at the 
level of the subsistence. Ml 


If the [three moments] are not differentiated [as such] in the first term, the first 
could not rightly be said to remain, either. 

[We answer, that the first] contains an element that remains could not be 
said, since the first has in truth no delimitation, yet insofar as it does not pro- 
ceed, it could be said that the first does [remain] by analogy to the third or even 
the second. Moreover, as (II 132) what proceeds is relative to what has com- 
pleted procession, [the first] could be said both to proceed and to remain, 
whereas neither [procession or remaining] is real [that is, in the first]. In the 
first, the three moments are not even yet distinguished. Now it is in the third 
that the three moments are distinguished from each other. It is therefore with 
the third term strictly speaking that first remains or proceeds or reverts toward 
what is prior to itself. But it reverts to what is next to it, which was the second, 
according to the transformation and realization of the third from the second; in 
other the words, the transformation is, as it were, from what is differentiated, 
but it reverts in the mode of what is without differentiation and first, reverting 
to the very summit. To cite an example, intellect has the triple relationship, [and 
reverts to] both life and Being, according to its genesis from that. But we shall 
come back to these topics again. 

In the first, when it has become the third, the three moments become 
manifest and proceed throughout the entire succession. But when I say “third,” 
I mean, for example, that if they appeared in the first intellect, the three 
moments are also in every intellect. Nevertheless, remaining prevails at the 
summit, creating the other moments, reversion prevails in the third term, and 
procession in the middle. And so in every intellective triad the first is more 
remaining, the second is more processive, and the third is more reverting. 

In these cases, double procession is not a good supposition, since remain- 
ing just means not departing at all from the generating cause or its nature, 
whereas reversion means circumscribing one’s hypostasis by having completed 
the act of procession together with (II 133) remaining, so that the same thing 
has both proceeded and not proceeded, nor is each one completely separate, 
but there is something that involves both that [comes about] by means of the 
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power of reversion. But since this is the nature of the third as a whole, what 
other remaining could it possess relative to this procession or that reversion, 
unless the third is relative to what comes after remaining and procession and 
is a product of them? What produces in its own form and in its own order from 
itself the things that are from itself would have its remaining character from 
the remaining that comes to be a substance along with it. Unless we refuse to 
say that productive causes remain, but only that what is produced remains in 
the productive causes and in themselves, or that remaining belongs to the pro- 
ductive causes because they must be seen as not proceeding together with what 
is produced. 

What about the following? Does not [such a third], since it has this nature, 
revert to the first as a whole, or again bring about reversion as a whole? If it 
first should revert to what generated it, it is necessary for it to have proceeded, 
and not to remain, as the question [assumes]. If someone could say that it 
remains in the state of having completed its procession, he could say that this 
procession amounted to a fixity or intensification of having proceeded, but not 
to the kind of procession that is contradistinguished from remaining and 
reversion, since, in fact, to revert is to proceed. For there is a course, but it is 
not a course that moves away from the source. If someone contemplates the 
participation of each moment in each [moment] (since even the remaining ele- 
ment proceeds into the (II 134) third, but if it proceeds then it also reverts) 
[then] in this way, too, procession has something that reverts, if proceeding 
itself has proceeded. And also, reversion will have some sort of character that 
remains, if in fact it is processive; and if these assumptions are granted, we 
would rightly agree. The three moments are in a single order and will partici- 
pate in each other, so that [the initial] objection has no scope, since division 
into the unique properties did not come about at the level of subsistence. 
Therefore, the lower remaining is a participation in what has been called the 
transcendent remaining. 

What, then, are the distinguishing [features] of the three moments? For 
procession and remaining are opposites, since what they mean are proceeding 
and not proceeding. But what is reversion in addition to these things? 

[We answer] that proceeding reveals only an interval and a transformation, 
but not yet any aggregation or consolidation of the character in which what has 
proceeded becomes established and is contained. So this is what reversion, 
coming into play, has introduced. Thus to be revealing of the interval or trans- 
formation from one being into another, is typical of the processive, but remain- 
ing belongs to the form of the generating cause, and reverting conforms to the 
[nature] of what is generated. As for the questions as to whether the generated 
participate in their generators, and in what way they participate or fail to par- 
ticipate, we shall investigate these after this. For the present, the only necessity 
that has been demonstrated is the division of the three moments, with [two] on 
the extremes, and one in the middle. For something remains in its productive 
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cause, reverts as having been produced, or as what it is, and proceeds into this 
[which it is] from that [which caused it]. 


Chapter 78. On the Subtypes of Reversion 


ΕΞ In this chapter, Damascius expands on ET Proposition 39: πᾶν TO ὃν ἢ οὐσιωδῶς 
ἐπιστρέφει μόνον, ἢ ζωτικῶς. ἢ καὶ γνωστικῶς. “Every Being reverts either 
substantially or vitally or intellectually.” As Dodds points out in his commentary ad loc., 
Proclus allows for substantial and vital reversion precisely because self-reversion was 
characteristic of intelligible beings only. Yet since all forms of being have an inner nisus 
toward the good, even animal and lower forms, Proclus allows for the reversion of all 
things to their causes. This aspect of the doctrine, that there can be reversion in the case 
of non-intelligible beings, relates to theurgic correspondences and the sympathetic 
chain of being that reverberates throughout the cosmos. For Damascius, however, this 
doctrine relates to the triad of Being, life, and intellect that exists at the lower end of the 
Unified henad. Therefore, intellect is actually at a lower stage of reality than Being. 
Consequently, intellectual reversion is actually the most distant form of reversion, given 
that it preserves the differentiation between that which reverts and that to which it 
reverts, more than any other form of reversion. Intellectual reversion involves both self 
knowledge and knowledge of the cause. Substantial reversion is shown by that fact that 
something self-subsisting must exist, that is, something that is not based on the support 
of another substance. Constituting oneself is reverting toward oneself substantially. (Cf. 
Proclus ET Proposition 43: πᾶν τὸ πρὸς ἑαυτὸ ἐπιστρεπτικὸν αὐθυπόστατόν 
ἐστι, “All that reverts toward itself is self-constituting.”) And there will be also the 561Ὲ 
living for the same reasons, that there is what makes itself live and does not just receive 


life from another. ΕἸ 


(II 135) Now since these are the general divisions, let us apply them to the intel- 
ligible realities. Each—remaining, procession and reversion—is divided in 
three ways, since each is either substantial or vital or cognitive.”° 

That it is possible to revert by means of knowledge is obvious. For that 
which knows itself and what is prior to it, exists. And that it is also possible to 
revert substantially is shown by that fact that something self-constituting must 
exist, that is, something that is not based on the support of another [sub- 
stance].”! Either an infinite regress occurs if there is nothing self-constituting, 
or we shall posit what subsists from another as coming after what remains 
utterly outside hypostasis, as subsisting neither from another nor from itself. 
And we shall remove from consideration what is [based on] itself, since it is the 
mid-point of its own nature, just as we agree that the self-moving is intermedi- 
ate between the immobile and the other-moving. For if something that subsists 
in dependence on another is superior to what does so from itself, still there is 
something which is inferior as well, as is true to say in the case of corporeal 
natures, and there must be something superior by nature, if there is also what 
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is inferior. But that there is the self-constituting we shall investigate later, both 
whether it is and what it is, and in what order it becomes manifest.” As for this 
very fact of constituting oneself, this is reverting toward oneself substantially. 
And there will be also (II 136) the self-living for the same reasons, for it makes 
itself live and does not just receive life from another. 

Now these are the three reversions that are revealed when [we speak of 
reversion of the third] toward itself. But how does it revert to the first? The 
cognitive reversion to the first belongs to the third, because it knows the latter. 
And how does the vital occur? Perhaps though the substantial reversion makes 
itself more easily understood. Actually, we were just saying that the third, since 
it has proceeded and has come to be by itself and has confined itself to its own 
limit, by this very fact has already reverted to the first, having become this other 
sort of thing in the third order, as that one was in the first. For example, as the 
first was absolute Being, so this [third] is absolute Intellect, and as that was uni- 
fied substance, so this is undivided intellect, with whatever concentration is 
appropriate to intellect, not the kind appropriate to Being; and yet this is why, 
when intellect has entered into its natural limit, it is assimilated by the first 
limit that appears for all things. This, however, is substantial reversion of the 
intellect to Being. And what would the vital reversion be? Since life arises after 
Being and the union between life and Being is unmediated, that which reverts 
vitally to Being enters into the union with which life itself joins Being before all 
other things. And so the substantial reversion to that makes what has reverted 
like that, and vital reversion brings about its sole conjunction with that, unme- 
diated and vitally, whereas cognitive reversion is more distant and proceeds 
from the third order to the first. And yet this uniquely is the reversion of the 
third as the third, and of intellect insofar as it is intellect. For the distance (II 
137) between Being and intellect is vast, as is the distance between knower and 
known, since the seer is] in a profound division from the seen. And life is very 
near to substance and comes immediately after it, and the living is not distant 
from the substantialized. But concerning these matters we shall speak again, 
in fact, directly. 


Chapter 79. On the Assimilation of What Reverts to Its Cause 


Mi Now Damascius develops the remarks in chapter 78 above concerning the intelligible 
triad and the three forms of reversion, that is, what happens when intellect reverts to 
Being, to life (vital reversion) and to itself (intellectual reversion) and speaks of “plero- 
mas” in the sense that, as stated above, each of these three reversions gives rise to a 
distinct pleroma, namely, the noetic, noetic-noeric, noeric. 


But for now we have given an account of the reversion of intellect to Being, 
that is, of the third to the first. But we shall also give an account of the similar 
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reversions of the third to the second, that is, of intellect to life. Intellect has 
knowledge of life, if, at least, it also has knowledge of Being, and it has this in 
the same manner, although intellect will enter into the limit of life, which is 
its substance, and because of which intellect becomes intellective life, just as 
intellect becomes intellectual substance because of its assimilation to Being, 
just as intellect is intellect according to its own third characteristic. Consider 
now, if you please, that the intellect, although it is third, is by itself altogether 
three natures: Being and life and intellect, as collected and distinguished and 
separate. Insofar as intellect lives and is becoming distinguished in some 
way, to the extent that there is the separate in the midst of what is becoming 
distinguished, it assimilates itself to life and is rooted in life, and this is the 
substantial reversion to life. But what would the vital reversion to life be? It is 
one thing to be situated at the limit of life and to become life, and another 
thing, being intellect, and established in itself as just what it is, to touch life 
as the third contacts the second, and to live rather than to be life, and to long 
for life, but not already to be living. 

(II 138) Now we can use the same scheme of the three reversions every- 
where, wherever [the elements] are situated or of whatever number [the revert- 
ing terms are], or toward whichever presubstantial realities they revert. What 
reverts does so toward each of the realities that precede it, whether they are 
near or far, and [each] is assimilated to the entire entity to which it is reverting. 
[And this assimilation takes place] either by means of the native qualities that 
are flowing into [those which revert] from the things to which they are revert- 
ing, or [these qualities may be] from pleromas or elements, or they may come 
to be co-substantialized together with that which receives them, or they may be 
imported, having come into being in some other way. Or [the assimilation takes 
place] by means of the various constitutions belonging to what is doing the 
reverting, since they properly belong to it, and have not arrived from above, and 
have in some other way proven to be structured like those natures that belong 
to still more primal elements, toward which reversion is accomplished by like- 
ness. The argument already advanced seemed to support both doctrines, some- 
times assimilating intellect to Being by means of what has already proceeded, 
that is, to the third term, and sometimes leading intellect to what is unified 
before it, by means of its indwelling unity, and by this I mean the undivided 
ground of Being. 

But whether either of these doctrines is true, or neither or one or the other, 
or all of these are true in some way, I shall consider again, in the argument 
concerning participation.”* For now I shall define this much very succinctly, 
and state that it is different to be the thing itself, and different again to come to 
be like another, by means of what one oneself is. For example, intellect by it- 
self, by remaining by itself, in terms of its reversion to itself has circumscribed 
(II 139) itself in a substantial and vital and cognitive manner. That which is 
intellect has also proceeded from life, and from thence is in possession of all 
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the things that are from itself. Therefore, it is as a whole and is completely 
turned toward its cause, not because it belongs to itself but because it belongs 
to [the cause]. And so it longs to join the cause that produces it and to be in 
some way that, insofar as it is able, and yet to see it as stationed before it and 
as separate. And it is like this both in relation to Being and in relation to each 
of the productive causes, and even if there are many such productive agents, it 
is the same with respect to each. 
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Section XIII. On 
Knowledge 


Chapter 80. Ten Questions on the Nature 
of Reversion as Knowledge 


ΒΕ Here Damascius uses a favorite method of organizing his aporetic work, 
that is, posing a series of questions that he then answers in reverse order in 
a series of chapters. As we shall see, below, Damascius will answer these 
questions through chapter 85. Perhaps most important, chapter 81 contains 
a disquisition on the meaning of knowledge examined in the terms of 
Damascius’ understanding of cognitive or intellectual reversion. However, 
the whole discussion is important as a continuation of Damascius’ critical 
inquiry into Proclus’ theory of causation, and in particular, his isolation of 
the third term, intellect, as the subject of reversion. The ten questions 
Damascius answers in reverse order are as follows: 


το. What is knowledge? 

9. What effect or benefit does knowledge, intellectual reversion, have 
for either knower or known? 

8. What is the purpose of knowledge? 

7. Since the intellect can revert to what is prior to itself, how then can it 
also know what is prior to itself, that is, Being? 

6. Do life and Being also revert, or does only intellect revert, and when 
it reverts, is it only able to revert on itself, since every form of its 
reversion will be a form of intellective reversion? 

5. Why is intellectual reversion, as self-knowledge, not self-constitutive in 
the way that vital and substantial reversion cause either Being or life? 

4. Why do we separate cognition (intellectual reversion) into the three 
terms, knower, knowing, and knowledge, but not so for the other 
forms of reversion? 
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3. Are there also forms of substantial and vital remaining and procession, or is 
only reversion, that is, involving the third term, intellect, subject to these 
distinctions? 

2. What elements revert—only the third, intellect, or also Being and life as 
well? 

1. To what does the triadic scheme of remaining, procession, and reversion 
apply? 


After these puzzles, the argument seeks to know, first, why it is that we have 
divided each of these three [moments] into just three [kinds]. That is, [we dis- 
tinguish] reversion and procession and remaining and say they are substantial, 
vital, and intellectual. For it is also possible to speak of them in terms of a triad 
[but to say that the triad consists in] undifferentiated, subject to differentia- 
tion,’ and completely differentiated, or else in unified, multiplied, and some 
middle term, which someone might designate “unitary.” And it is possible to 
consider them in many [other] ways, as well. In each order there is a uniquely 
corresponding remaining, procession, and reversion. Moreover, there is also a 
unique and correspondingly named procession, reversion, and remaining for 
each form, and not only for these [members of the intelligible triad], Being, life, 
and intellect. 

An objector might ask about the nature of this triad [cognitive, vital, and 
substantial] and about the (II 140) origin of its contradistinction. Knowledge 
is contradistinguished with respect to the knowable. And let there be, if you 
like, some middle term, as for example that which can both know and be 
known, still this is not yet “life.” Nor again is “the known” exactly the same 
thing as “Being,” since in general, many other things are knowable and in 
particular, every form is knowable, so that intellect is also [an instance of] “the 
known.” So then why do we distinguish intellect as “capable of knowledge” 
from Being as “knowable?” And why is substance contradistinguished with 
respect to intellect, so that we assign to life the middle place between them? 
Since if life is motion, what is the corresponding rest that is distinct from 
motion? Perhaps we can [posit] intellect [as rest], in which case substance appears 
to be outside this antithesis, or else substance itself is rest, and intellect is 
outside the opposition. 

[First question:] First then, as I said, we must inquire about this triadic 
division. 

[Second question:] But second, we must inquire whether the term that 
reverts is in all cases the third element, as the argument originally seemed to 
suggest’ (since it maintained that reversion was [the reversion of] the third 
term to the first term), or whether the second term also reverts to what pre- 
cedes it, in the way that [the argument] posited intellect as reverting to life, 
which is situated immediately above it, and in the way that someone might 
want to claim that life reverts also to Being, although we say that what has not 
proceeded does not need to revert. 
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[Third question:] Third after these is the question of whether reversion 
alone is contemplated in three modalities, or whether also remaining and pro- 
cession are also substantial and vital and cognitive, insofar as remaining is 
[involved when each term proceeds] from itself or (II 141) remains in itself, and 
insofar as procession is [involved] when something proceeds from what is 
before itself or remains in what is before itself. 

[Fourth question:] Fourth, why do these three aspects apply to cognitive 
reversion, namely, knower, known, and knowledge, but not to substantial rever- 
sions or to vital reversions? Or if there are three aspects, what would they con- 
sist in? 

[Fifth question:] Fifth, why is the self-cognizant precisely that which knows 
itself, while the self-living or the self-subsisting is that which makes itself live 
or exist? It must be said that the characteristic property of every kind of rever- 
sion is the thing’s coming to converge with itself, whereas bringing to life is not 
[likewise a characteristic property]. For [bringing to life] belongs to life or to 
what brings to life, but not to reversion, since the latter means only this, self- 
reversion. Likewise, the capacity to produce substance is foreign to reversion. 
Knowledge of oneself does not entail the capacity to bestow knowability or 
knowledge, and yet we should have attributed a bestowing capacity to this term 
as well, since we did so for the others. 

[Sixth question:] Sixth, then, in addition to those already mentioned, is the 
question of why, when it comes to reversions toward the prior realities, is cog- 
nitive reversion the same as reversion toward oneself, since that which reverts 
only knows the prior realities, just as it only knows itself, in the reversion. But 
vital and substantial reversion do not function in this way, since what reverts 
to itself either substantially or vitally makes itself live or be, but does also not 
act upon what is prior to itself in any way at all. 

(II 142) [Seventh question:] Seventh, then, we must inquire how [intellect] 
knows what is prior to itself. Does intellect know what is prior to itself by know- 
ing itself, just as it brings its own substance into likeness with its producer by 
establishing itself within the boundary of itself, as we maintained?’ And as 
intellect reverts by means of substance and insofar as it has proceeded to what 
produces it, so too is it by means of knowledge of what has proceeded, which is 
its own nature, that it comes to know the nature of what has produced it? Or is 
it that by abandoning its own nature it comprehends its prior and yet states that 
the latter is superior to the former, insofar as it discursively formulates the dif- 
ference? If so, then cognitive reversion is superior to substantial reversion, 
since substantial reversion is completed within the boundary of what has pro- 
ceeded, whereas cognitive reversion is completed within the boundary of what 
has produced it. 

[Eight question:] Eighth, what is the end of knowledge, and what comes 
about for the knower from its object? Is the form of the object of knowledge 
something that comes to be in the knower, or does that which is in potential for 
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the knower become actual in knowledge? And [how is the result] either vener- 
able or useful, either way? 

[Ninth question:] The ninth question worth investigating is whether the 
knower has any effect on the object of knowledge, or whether the object of 
knowledge has an effect on the knower. In either case, the naturally inferior, or 
effect, will act on what is superior to itself, or cause, since the knower is superior 
to certain objects of knowledge while it is inferior to others. 

[Final question:] Tenth and finally, we must inquire what knowledge is, 
what the object of knowledge is, what the knower is, and whether it is present 
everywhere together with the third term [that is, intellect or that which reverts], 
or also with the second term [life, or procession], or with also the first [Being or 
remaining], insofar as it is first. The first intellect is cognitive, because every 
intellect is cognitive. And to the extent that it belongs to the area of the inquiry 
at hand, we must also raise a puzzle concerning life and substance, both as to 
what either of them is, and how each differs from knowledge. 


Chapter 81. On Intellectual Reversion or on Knowledge; 
Reply to Question 10 


ΕΒ Here Damascius reviews the relationships between the members of the intelligible 
triad in terms of the Proclean distinction between the undifferentiated, that which is 
beginning to be differentiated, and the completely different or distinct, which are corre- 
lated with Being, life, and intellect, respectively. In defining knowledge as the reversion of 
intellect to the first, second, or third term (that is, to itself) of the intelligible triad, Damas- 
cius attempts to show that knowledge actually implies a distance between subject, intel- 
lect, and object, Being. In fact, intellect never actually grasps Being as it is in itself because 
knowledge is a relationship that has no place in the realm of the undifferentiated. It is 
only as intellect reverts to it that Being can be considered available for knowledge. 


Now then, proceeding in reverse order from the last questions and advancing to 
the first, we must consider what it is necessary to say in reply to each problem. 

As for substance, which we are now contrasting with life and with knowl- 
edge, we shall say that it is neither life nor knowledge. If, indeed, the three 
should be ranked in the same order, as forms or as classes or as parts, whatever 
order one specifies, nothing would prevent them from participating in each 
other. In fact, though, we mean to say that substance is the first, life is the sec- 
ond, and knowledge is the third [in rank], and that the one is their cause, 
another the caused, and another is both, in relation to one or the other. There- 
fore, the first members do not participate in the second, so life is beyond knowl- 
edge, while substance or Being is beyond life. 

Moreover, in this way we are not saying that the [three] are kinds, or forms, 
nor are they any kind of partial hypostases, nor do these names intend to signify 
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hypostases of the sort that are subsequent to the first principles. Rather, they are 
complete worlds, in fact the first worlds of all that seem to be their synonyms or 
homonyms, just as the first intellect presents itself to us, which encompasses 
all the (II 144) intellective diacosms. Life,* too, is the completely perfect world 
before [intellect] and it is replete, as life, with all the things that intellect con- 
tains, as intellect; so that the substance that our argument treats is also a whole 
world, most senior of all the worlds, and most encompassing of all that have 
been designated through their assigned names. It is therefore not surprising 
that intellect participates in life and substance: wherever it manifests, par- 
ticipation is there, ahead of us as we advance. But life could not participate in 
knowledge, since knowledge depends on the third element, on intellect, or to 
use to use a more generic term, on what proceeds. As for substance, it could 
contain neither knowledge nor life, since it is neither in a state of having com- 
pleted procession nor is it in the process of proceeding, as it is life that belongs 
to the middle term, or to what proceeds. Therefore substance is a perfectly com- 
plete world that gathers all things in the undifferentiated, and intellect is a per- 
fectly complete world subsisting in the differentiated aspect of its nature, and 
life is a perfectly complete world that gives birth to all things in the aspect of the 
middle term that is subject to differentiation. 

The first world is uncircumscribed, and it contains all things without being 
contained by them, yet the third is contained in as much as it is in the state of 
having proceeded, and it has come to contain all the elements within itself, as 
many as have proceeded and are distinct in it, whereas the middle term, which 
[has its nature in accordance with] life, is neither fixed in the indeterminate nor 
co-arises with what is contained, but it [lives] a dual life and, as it were, is in 
motion from that world to this world. This is the origin of the name “life,” 
because it is set in motion and because it is a substance that surges.’ When the 
specific life is brought to bear on each form, (II 145) it introduces this kinetic, 
surging element. In this way, too, the motionless nature of Being, having 
descended but little, loosened its undifferentiated fixity and projected a pro- 
cession and a trace of differentiation, but once it has already proceeded and 
become differentiated and established in its own form, this nature is circum- 
scribed within its own differentiation, and also it both discriminated and 
circumscribed the most universal and most venerable principles in it. The 
nature of Being is not differentiated with the differentiation that pertains to all 
things, but with that which is near the One, and to summarize, with the first 
differentiation, that is, of the first realities. This is why, since the nature of 
Being has acquired a distance from the principles that are prior to it as well as 
from itself (for it is differentiated in itself), because of this, Being obtains 
knowledge as a correction or mitigation of division. For knowledge belongs to 
things that are either distant from each other or from themselves, and that are 
divided by means of otherness. Without otherness there could be no knower, 
no known, and no intermediate term, that is, knowledge. 
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It is reasonable [to assume] that these distinctions have come to subsist 
in what has proceeded and is thus differentiated, just as the other differentia- 
tions take their rise from there, and from as many other relationships as have 
been differentiated. While these other relationships entail a certain connection 
between the members of the relationship, yet knowledge especially unites the 
knower and the known. Knowledge extends the knower toward its object of 
knowledge through [the knower’s] desire for the truth, and it also establishes 
the known in the knower through the (II 146) lightning flash that leaps into the 
knower from the known. This knowledge in fact is the [aforementioned]’ cog- 
nitive reversion of the procession to the producer, and [happens] just insofar 
as the one is differentiated from the other. For without otherness, there could 
be no knowledge. Thus substance could not know itself, since it is entirely 
unified, nor could it know another, since it is nowhere subject to the differen- 
tiation that distinguishes one part as a knower, another part as known, and 
another as knowledge. Now life, although it is said to be intellectual and intel- 
ligible owing to the extremes [that border on it], is in fact neither one purely,’ 
but simply insofar as it is undergoing differentiation,* it contains knowledge, 
a knower and a known, though not as something distinct, but as undergoing 
differentiation, that is, as beginning to manifest differentiation. Therefore 
the first knowledge is in the first intellect, since the first knowledge was 
delimited in intellect both with respect to itself and with respect to what 
came before it. 

Accordingly, to the extent that intellect is differentiated with respect to 
these realities, it knows them, and this means that it is connected with these 
realities from afar by means of knowledge. But to the extent that it [remains] by 
itself and from itself, to this extent it is connected with itself through knowl- 
edge, and so it [also remains] in a kind of remoteness with respect to itself. And 
the elements in it are differentiated and are contained with respect to each 
other and with respect to the whole; therefore they also know each other and 
the [intellect] as a whole. But intellect as a whole and each [part of intellect or 
station of intellect] is in a state of differentiation and is delimited, so that it is 
reasonable that intellect as a whole and each [part of Intellect or station of] in- 
tellect is filled (II 147) with knowledge and has become intellect through intel- 
lection, and is illuminated with the light of intellectual truth, first projecting on 
itself the eye of knowledge, in order to return back to that from which it has 
proceeded by means of contemplating it, and in order to lead that back to itself 
insofar as it can in its division. Substantial reversion attaches intellect to Being, 
but in terms of the first division by which Being was divided and determined as 
a hypostasis. Vital reversion also attaches intellect, but in terms of the second- 
ary differentiation by which Being was differentiated from the substantial 
hypostasis into the cognitive hypostasis. Cognitive reversion also attached 
intellect as the furthest and ninth hypostasis from the undifferentiated, and as 
third from that which is completely differentiated. (Reversion is third after 
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remaining and procession, and reversion by means of knowledge arises as the 
third reversion.) So intellect, standing at the most complete remove from itself 
and separating itself as third from the third into the lowest part of itself, is 
content with that connection by which things so separated can be connected. 
And this is knowledge. And that knowledge is a form of reversion has been 
stated and that it is the lowest form of reversion has also been stated. 

But what is knowledge? 

[Our reply] is that it is the apprehension of the known in that which can 
know. But we do not yet know any of the things we are speaking about, since it 
is not easy to know the knower or the known, (II 148) if knowledge itself is 
unknown. [We state that] knowledge (γνῶσις) is, as the name makes clear, a 
thought that is in the process of coming to be (γιγνομένη v@ots), that is, intel- 
lection (νόησις). As for intellection (νόησις), because it returns (νεῖται) or 
reverts to [the fact of something’s] being and to the [affirmation, “it] is,” (ἔστιν) 
it could justly be called “a state of return” (vedeors). But as it is, using a more 
elevated diction and achieving euphony by contracting [the vowels] into eta, we 
call it νόησις. So too intellect [nous] is named from the fact that it inclines 
(νεῖται) to Being (to on). Now intellect returns by means of substantial rever- 
sion as well as by vital reversion, but third in order and as it were distantly, by 
means of cognitive intellection, and insofar as intellect is cognitive, that is to 
say, in act, but not substantially nor by means of the vital power. And that is 
why this kind of intellection is something that is involved more with becoming, 
but is more apparent to us, because it especially is in a state of differentiation. 
And that is why the majority of philosophers define intellect in terms of [intel- 
lectual reversion]. In fact, [intellect] must have been the distinct and delimited 
hypostasis that existed before reversion, and it was this latter that ought to be 
called noesis, as prior to the cognitive reversion, as the first return [ἐπάνοδον 
to Being from the state of procession, and from this return intellect (nous) gets 
its name, as already, before knowledge, returning [vedpevds] and coming back 
to Being. 

Yet perhaps knowledge [γνῶσις] is the coming to be [γένεσις] of Being 
[ὄντος] and of substance. The knower certainly becomes substantial by means 
of the return to Being in the act of knowledge, but not in a primary way, but 
rather in a kind of substantiation that is nevertheless (II 149) characterized 
by becoming. And that is why intellect is the intelligible realities, as Aristotle, 
too, says. 

Names should fit closely with realities, to the best that one can make them. 
That intellect subsists and that knowledge is projected in the course of [intel- 
lect’s] return to Being, and that every return is of something that once pro- 
ceeded and is now already separate and therefore in need of return, and that 
return does not eliminate separation, but rather it actually leads back that which 
is separate, insofar as it is separate, into that from which it has divided itself 
and proceeded, all of this is evident even from the name “knowledge.” 
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Thus, what is [the essence] of knowledge? Is it a halo, as it were, the fore- 
runner in the procession of light that comes about in the knower from the 
known? Certainly sense perception accords with the content of perception, and 
representation subsists according to an impression, and so with opinion and 
discursive thought; the latter accords with the content of thought, the former 
with the content of opinion.'° In general, then, knowledge subsists according 
to the content of knowledge (γνῶσμα), if this expression is allowed, and the 
content of knowledge is the object of knowledge, but [as it] already comes into 
being in the knower. [Or should we say that] knowledge accords with this con- 
tent of knowledge but it is not the content of knowledge?" 

What, then, is the experience of the knower when it does not yet know? 

[Our reply is that] it seeks out the object of knowledge. Therefore knowl- 
edge is the attainment of the object of knowledge qua object of knowledge. 
For if it also attains Being, this is [only] insofar as Being is an object of 
knowledge. 

What, then, is the nature of the object of knowledge and how does it differ 
from Being? [The difference is this:] the object of knowledge is related [II 150] 
to another, whereas that which is what it is in itself is Being. Yet this [way of 
putting it] indicates what belongs to either of them, but what their nature is has 
not yet been shown. 

[We reply that] Being is subsistence, but the object of knowledge is, as it 
were, the manifestation of subsistence. After all, one might say that in the case 
of an enmattered form, its subsistence is different from its being an object of 
sensation. The sensible aspect is what the enmattered form projects outside of 
it and makes known, making it known until the point of sense perception, and 
in this way it corresponds to sense-perception. That is also the way that mani- 
festation [is related to] Being, as if it were a light that escorts Being [until it 
reaches] the knower, running out to meet the knower as the latter ascends the 
road up toward Being. The light is coordinate with Being and it becomes one 
with it and it accomplishes and satisfies its desire for Being because of the 
completion of its intrinsic light. 

So intellect does not know Being, but [only] the manifestation of Being? 

[It knows] Being insofar as Being is manifest, and Being is manifest inso- 
far as [it is] the object of knowledge. After all, if intellect can know Being, it 
knows it as an [object of knowledge],* but all that is known is necessarily capa- 
ble of being known. The result is that intellect does know Being, but necessar- 
ily, as we say, according to the manifestation [of Being]. 

But it is Being [that intellect] desires. 

Intellect may desire Being, but it attains Being as an object of knowledge. 
And perhaps it would be better to say that its desire is for Being as the object of 
knowledge. After all, natural desires and the attainments [of desire] have identi- 
cal objects, and it is agreed that for the knower, the attainment of Being is 
according to that which is known. 
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What do we mean by the expression, “manifestation?” 

[We answer that] manifestation is what allows an object to appear to sec- 
ondary principles, and makes itself available in a way that is commensurate 
with those (II 151) wishing to enjoy it and desiring to embrace the light that 
escorts it. 

Is it therefore the case that the whole [of Being] is not knowable, but rather 
only the illumination, just as the color alone is visible to sight, but not the 
underlying substrate?” 

Yes, emphatically. But it should cause no surprise, but rather be a neces- 
sary consequence, that something belonging to the first principles is always 
unknowable for the secondary principles and hence, is ineffable. After all, that 
is also how that which is entirely transcendent is, as aforementioned, abso- 
lutely ineffable in relation to all things, whereas each of the other things has its 
own ineffable aspect only relative to principles that are secondary [to them], and 
so is relatively ineffable. And this is not especially illogical, as I said, but one 
might perhaps wonder whether it is true that intellect knows the accompany- 
ing [manifestation] of Being, and not Being itself, that is, [it only knows Being] 
in terms of its manifestation. 

[We answer that] the manifestation of Being is the name for this forerun- 
ner [illumination, which is] not, however, a kind of emanation from it, as the 
light that surrounds the earth is from the sun. Rather, it is as if someone were 
to see the sun itself by means of its internal brilliance. 

Then [intellect] knows only the surface [of Being], since it knows the man- 
ifestation of Being in the way [that one sees] a color? 

No: we must conceive the manifestation as through and through; there is 
no part of it that does not shine out and hasten to be revealed, just as you would 
say of a crystal or of some other transparent object that it is visible as a whole, 
because the nature of the visible permeates it throughout."* 

Nevertheless, the body is one thing and its being entirely manifest is some- 
thing else, so that even There the manifestation would be other than Being. 
(II 152) The same problem will return,” first, that [knowledge] is not of Being, 
but of the manifestation which is other than Being: after all, in the case of 
something completely transparent, it is not the body that is visible, but only the 
color. Second, in the case of something that is completely indeterminate, shall 
we [indeed] be able to distinguish manifestation as one thing, and Being as 
another, which then is like the substance for its manifestation, or differs from 
it, however it in fact does? 

To this we reply as follows: the Being that is what it is, insofar as it is just 
Being, is also solely undifferentiated. Yet to the extent that intellect has sepa- 
rated from Being as [something] distinct from it, and Being has come to be not 
solely undifferentiated, but also is distinct from what is distinct,"® given that it 
is as the undifferentiated that differs from what is actually differentiated, that 
Being has distinction, to this extent, the knowable is manifest in Being. That 
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which can know shows up in intellect as what is determinate, and thus any- 
thing else is also manifest in Being, qua differentiated [at least] in some way. 
We are not discussing Being here as what is able to know, because this, as 
aforementioned, coexists with what proceeded, but we are talking about Being 
as knowable, because having been grasped through knowledge by what pro- 
ceeded, Being became knowable, and the knowable is not in Being as a deter- 
mination that uniquely characterizes it, since not even the determinate is in 
Being as its unique character. Being qua indeterminate is distinct from the 
determinate, nor would Being subsist or be designated determinate, in virtue 
of its own nature, if it is possible to use this expression, unless the truly distinct 
had been distinct from it. Therefore Being is not (II 153) knowable as one of the 
things in it, but it is manifest and has been [so] designated by way of contrast 
with intellect. Intellect, on seeing that it is itself distinct from Being, but that 
Being remained without differentiation, called its [own] departure from Being 
“differentiation,” a differentiation that truly exists in intellect, whereas it only 
exists in Being as something that is undifferentiated and as what has not 
departed from Being along with intellect. 

So because it is upon proceeding that intellect became something capable 
of knowing that from which it proceeded, it is as that very thing that has pro- 
ceeded that it projects the cognitive reversion, as was said earlier,'” and once it 
has grasped by means of cognition what it desired, intellect allows Being to be 
designated as knowable. Or rather, it revealed the knowable present in Being, 
but not as something determinate. Nor is what is distinct [in Being]'* determi- 
nate, since Being itself is not determinate relative to life and intellect. All these 
names and realities, belong to the formal nature, but that other nature is 
entirely without differentiation, as we are saying; but in the intermediate nature 
[life], [this nature] somehow undergoes determination; but it is in intellect that 
the other distinctions were made, the knowable, the one capable of knowledge, 
and knowledge, and intellect is what is knowable in the strict sense, since it is 
capable of knowing itself. Intellect is form because it is knowable and formal, 
and thus some knowledge is co-present with every form, and every form is also 
a living being, or a corpse that belongs to a living being, having undergone 
deprivation of its nature as a living being, and so of the form, as for example, 
stones and pieces of wood and dead bodies, since natural things are alive and 
(II 154) possess consciousness, even if it is the most obscure kind, and even if 
we are unable to perceive it. (Even plants are living beings, according to Plato.”” 
As for rocks and metals and the entire earth and each of the other elements, the 
reproduction of the living beings contained in them and the perfect complete- 
ness of their formal structure shows that they are not entirely without soul. But 
these matters would require a different discourse.) 

Intellect, upon becoming differentiated in itself as a whole and through 
and through, became both capable of knowledge and knowable. For by being 
differentiated from itself and established in [this] differentiation, it connects 
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with itself through knowledge, as it is normal for those things that are sepa- 
rated from the things from which they have been separate [to be united with 
them]. Strictly therefore, as I said, the knowable and that which is capable of 
knowledge and knowledge are distinguished from each other in intellect. But 
in virtue of intellect [becoming] differentiated, it is manifested as capable of 
knowing, whereas to the extent that it is that from which it has become differ- 
entiated, it is the knowable. What proceeded desired to return back to this, and 
returning through knowledge as what is capable of knowledge back to the 
knowable, it made for itself its return. But intellect itself is that from which [it 
proceeds] and that which [proceeds]. Therefore intellect is the knower and the 
known, and in the middle of these is knowledge. So as I was saying, these 
things are strictly [true] in the case of intellect and in intellect. But in another 
way, intellect is already distinct from Being, so that it goes toward that by means 
of knowledge, for knowledge, as was said above,” is the ultimate form of con- 
nection for the things that proceeded. (II 155) But desiring to be united to itself 
and to accord with itself, it brought the knowledge of itself into one collection 
of all knowledges, and it produced a single unified knowledge, and one might 
say that with all force it dispatched itself to the undifferentiated and truly know- 
able. However, it did not render what is capable of knowledge relative to the 
knowable as one thing relative to another in terms of a differentiation, but in a 
manner that demonstrated that knowledge is a substance through its great 
unity: it approached the known as substance, and as that which is capable of 
knowledge it desired the knowable, on account of its distance, but touching it 
and obtaining it, it realized the union was not of what was able to know with 
the known, but it was the union of substance with substance. As a result, the 
return [of intellect] to Being is more substantial, but the return of intellect to 
itself is more cognitive. 

Why, then, is intellect both, knower and known, whereas substance is only 
knowable, although it is itself seen in a certain differentiation, as has been 
said? We must reply that the knowable intends to be something desirable, 
whereas what is capable of knowledge intends to be that which desires, but 
these things too are relative to each other, in differentiation, just as intellect and 
substance are. Yet substance is what is desired, since it is superior, and intellect 
that which can desire. So it is clear that what can desire and what can know are 
appropriate for the inferior, whereas for what is superior, the desirable and 
knowable [are appropriate]. If intellect is knowable (II 156) in itself and desira- 
ble for itself as well as for the other entities that follow it or proceed from it, 
what wonder that the inferior participate in the things before them, and not 
vice versa? Accordingly, substance is not intellect, whereas intellect is both sub- 
stance and intellect, but subsists as the latter and participates in the former. 
Insofar as it is substance, intellect is also knowable, and therefore it is knowa- 
ble through participation. Insofar as it is intellect, it is capable of knowledge, 
and so it it such through subsistence. But this is sufficient for this aporia. 
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Perhaps, though, someone will posit that substance is capable of knowl- 
edge as well, but not as knowledge that is determinate, since it is all things as 
their inherent aggregate. For it is in this way, too, that substance is knowable, 
to the extent that it is knowable, but in an undifferentiated way, in the absence 
of a relationship to another. When intellect proceeded from substance, and 
when the relationship as of a cause to an effect arose with it, since the effect 
was manifested as being capable of knowledge, substance also projected [its 
manifestation as] something knowable to the extent that the unique character 
of their relationship [that is, as cause and effect] revealed itself in contradistinc- 
tion to intellect. So much is enough concerning these questions. 


Chapter 82. Replies to Questions 9 and 8 


ΚΕ In the first part of this chapter, Damascius reintroduces an aporia that has already 
appeared in the very first chapter of the Problems and Solutions, namely, the simulta- 
neous arising of cause and effect. However, here he resolves the aporia by stating that 
the effect does not act on the cause, but rather the cause acts on itself and on the effect. 
The cause actually renders itself as the object of reversion, and so makes itself both 
knowable and desirable. This solution then gives rise to the next topic, which is the 
object of reversion as telos or goal of the effect, insofar as the latter reverts to its cause. 
In answering question eight, Damascius alludes to the Platonic doctrine of desire for the 
Good and discusses the role that knowledge plays in the realization of that desire. He 
thus asks about the utility or goodness of intellectual reversion. Here Damascius reverts 
to metaphorical language, picturing knowledge as an eye that sees the good, or as a scout 
for the expedition that all things undertake to return to the good. This passage in the 
Problems and Solutions links the anonymous lectures on the Philebus to the Problems and 
Solutions, via Damascius’ doctrine of the intellectual appetite or cognitive enjoyment. 

For comparison, here is a parallel passage from Damascius’ Philebus commentary, 
In Phil. 13.5: “the analogue of the appetitive function is the urge to inquiry; for inquiry 
can be described as cognitive appetition, being a way to an end, just as appetition is 
directed to an end; knowledge, however, is attainment of truth, and its analogue is 
attainment of desire, to which, for want of a more appropriate term, one might apply the 
word ‘enjoyment.’”” ΚΕ 


The ninth question from the start was this: if things that subsist in a relation- 
ship [that is, relative entities] constitute each other reciprocally, how will 
the effect not act on the cause, and how will what is capable of (II 157) desire 
not act on the object of desire? If so, the knower will have an effect on the object 
of knowledge, since indeed each of the constituents [of the relationship] comes 
into act simultaneously with the other. And yet how is it possible for the 
effect to act on the cause? Now in the case of things that belong to the same 
rank, perhaps this could be true, and yet in these cases, one might ask whether 
something that is unconnected can affect in any way that with which it is 
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unconnected, simply by means of the advent of the relationship, and whether 
that which is affected by the [object with which it is not connected] without 
changing in itself can nevertheless be said to be affected. 

[Our reply is that] things that are brought together or become separate with 
respect to each other occupy the role of matter, while the [role of] form [is 
occupied by] the relationship that immediately illuminates them, when one of 
the elements or both either approaches or departs. For example, when human 
beings come together, they acquire a certain number from outside, and the 
single staff that is cut participates in the dyad instead of the monad. Socrates 
teaches us about these things in the Phaedo.”' If the cause is distinguished with 
respect to the effect through procession, and either two arise instead of the one, 
or else one is the knower and the other is the known, the argument of Socrates 
does not allow that there is something that comes from one member of the 
relationship to the other member, not even in the case of things belonging to 
the same rank. But it is not reasonable, in cases where there is nothing before 
both members of the relationship, to suppose that [something comes] to both 
of them from something else that is prior to them, as for example [is the case 
with] the first object of knowledge and the first knower, or the first cause and 
the first effect. Rather it is clear that all the things that are in the effect from the 
cause (II 158) come to be in the effect together with substance as a whole. What 
produced the effect has departed from itself and differentiates its product from 
itself. Thus it endows both itself and its effect with differentiation. This is also 
the way that the paradigm functions with respect to the image, in terms of like- 
ness, in that the paradigm makes the image like itself and in this way the desir- 
able comes before what desires and is distinct from it, because it has imparted 
to the latter [that which desires] the desire to acquire itself, in the latter’s very 
remoteness. Likewise, then, this was the way that substance, by generating 
intellect, revealed to intellect that it was itself knowable and bestowed on intel- 
lect the capacity to know itself, and not just potentially, since the superior 
bestows on its inferior the same nature in act. That is how Being is knowable, 
because it fills that which is capable of knowing with knowledge. That is also 
how Being is desirable, because it attracts what is capable of desire to itself and 
fills that which desires it with itself. And that is how Iamblichus understood 
that the intelligible object functions with respect to intellect, because it has 
completely filled intellect with intellection of itself.” 

Therefore, the effect does not act on the cause at all, but rather the cause acts 
on itself and on the effect. The cause introduces the relationship that is parallel 
alongside the effect, and if one can say this, before it makes the produced and the 
effect and what is capable of desire and what is capable of knowing, it makes itself 
knowable and desirable and cause and producer. This could not be otherwise. 

(II 159) The eighth point of investigation from the beginning inquires after 
the utility of knowledge, what benefit it offers the knower or the known, if one 
wishes also to inquire after these points. 
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Let us say, then, first that knowledge provides the knower with Being itself. 
It is in knowing that that which is substantialized by means of knowledge has 
its being. For intellect is [substantialized] in the act of knowing, so that know- 
ing is the substance of intellect, and what brings about intellection in intellect 
produces the substance of intellect. This [what is referred to as] the intellectual 
object and the object of knowledge. 

Next, intellect reveals the knowable in the intelligible to the intelligible, as 
parallel with itself, if it does not actually cause it to exist, as we said before. 

Athird benefit intellectual activity provides to that which engages in intel- 
lection is that it specifies that which engages in intellection in terms of the 
intelligible, and it establishes that which has proceeded as second or third or in 
whatever order, in the form of what produced it. The most valuable thing comes 
about if the effects are ordered by the forms of the causes through the mode of 
cognition. But if the knowable happens to be inferior, the coming to be like the 
inferior would debase the knower, through sympathy with the objects known. 
Yet if knowledge of the secondary principles or in general of inferior things is 
unaffected by them, there is some other way that it introduces the inferior to 
the superior and establishes the former in the latter. (11 160) Or rather, it intro- 
duces the superior to fellowship with the inferior in the projection that consists 
in the formal structuring of the inferior elements through knowledge. 

If someone is also going to seek the nature of the beneficial itself or the 
Good [itself], let him conceive of the assimilation of all things to each other, an 
assimilation that comes about through cognition, in terms of their familiarity 
arising from their sameness of origin, and still more, [let him conceive of] the 
journey of all things, marching to the single source, as if to the Good, in which 
knowledge corrects their wandering and posts itself as a guide for [all things] in 
their journey upward. Knowledge is, as it were, a forerunner eye and leads the 
desire that yearns for the Good, kindling its native light, and consequently 
knowledge is the most fulfilling of those [methods] that lead to the goal. 
Moreover, knowledge structures the inferior by means of the formal cognitive 
structure of the superior, and thus becomes a cause of reversion of the inferior 
elements to the superior and even of all things to the supreme, by means of 
their common return back to Being. We do not connect to the Ineffable by 
means of knowledge but by means of Being; and that connects to the Ineffable 
through complete unity, so that through this intermediary, all other things also 
connect [to the Ineffable]. 


Chapter 83. Replies to Questions 7, 6, 5, and 4 


ΕΒ How does intellect revert to Being? How does intellect know Being? In asking about 
intellectual reversion, Damascius ventures into the topic of self-knowledge, asking 
whether it consists of a knowledge that knows itself, or whether rather, of a knowledge 
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that knows its object only when it lets go of itself? Damascius replies that intellect does 
not know Being alone, apart from itself, nor does it know Being through knowing itself 
alone. 

Reply to the sixth question:. if knowledge is a kind of agency, then just as it affects 
something, it also causes that thing to subsist, so that knowledge is no longer knowl- 
edge of the known, but it is a creative cause of an effect. But creating is not a character- 
istic of the knower, which only knows something that already exists. 

Reply to the fifth question: it is characteristic of reversion to coincide with some- 
thing else toward which the reversion is, namely, the reverted to, or with itself, if rever- 
sion is from itself toward itself. The coincidence comes about as substance together 
with the characteristic that bestows subsistence, but as life with the characteristic that 
bestows life. 

Reply to the fourth question: the same differentiations apply in the case of the three 
kinds of reversion, namely, that there is in the case of life something analogous to the 
knower, which is to say the living being, and to the known, namely, that very life which 
the living being lives, and to knowledge corresponds livingness. It is possible to speak 
in these cases of that which can live, of that which can be lived, and of livingness, and 
what is more, in the case of substance, there is substantiality or subsistence, and there 
is that which is substantialized, as, for example, the substantial intellect, and there is 
what is bestowed as substance, which is substantialized in intellect and is that according 
to which intellect becomes substance. ll 


But let us come to the seventh of the inquiries, and first offer an explanation 
concerning the ranking of cognitive and substantial reversion, and show that 
the latter is superior to the former. Intellect established within its own limit 
imitates what is before it, which itself becomes situated within its own limit, 
even if the boundary of this is related to the boundary of the latter as the 
indeterminate is to the determinate and as the undifferentiated is to the 
completely differentiated,”* (II 161) thus intellect has come to knowledge of 
Being in the terms of its own limitation, and imitated the aspect of that 
which is situated above knowledge in that which is knowable only. But this is 
a limit of a secondary rank, as is agreed, not of an hypostasis in relation to 
an hypostasis, but of the knower with respect to the known. Thus the general 
[answer]. 

If there is a substance that belongs to intellect, or if there is a limit to the 
scope of intellect insofar as it proceeds from itself, a cognitive reversion will 
correspond to this substance, [and this is the reversion] in which intellect knows 
itself. And if intellect has proceeded from what is before it as well, the knowl- 
edge that knows what is before it would correspond to this procession that has 
its reality from above, since it has reverted to that by means of both a substan- 
tial and a cognitive reversion. 

Let us study, in the second place, how intellect knows Being. Does it know 
Being by means of the knowledge that knows itself, or does it know it when it 
lets go of itself? 
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[We answer:] not by either of the two ways, but in both ways. For intellect 
does not know Being alone, apart from itself, nor does it know Being through 
[knowing] itself alone, as if it were gazing not at Being, but at itself alone. All 
things must run together simultaneously. Intellect actually proceeds from 
Being as its entire hypostasis, so that it will also know Being with the entire 
knowledge of itself. For by knowing itself it will discover that it is the imitation 
of what is before it, and as it were, that that is itself, and again, by knowing that 
image and by knowing that, it knows itself. Therefore, intellect will know not 
only likeness, but” [also] the (II 162) unlikeness, and it will recognize that [the 
image] is itself, and that it is what brought it into being, and again, that it is 
Being and also that it is what is from Being, and again, that it is what is capable 
of knowledge, but it is also the knowable. 

We must say that just as intellect has been distinguished from Being as 
something which is itself completely distinct, yet it has revealed that Being is 
separate from [intellect] as not subject to distinction, and so, by being known and 
by being circumscribed by its knowledge of itself, intellect, as stated above,” 
perceives the uncircumscribed nature of Being, and that this nature not only 
knows but also is known, because [this nature] was commensurate with intellect, 
since this nature as it were undergoes a strong affection for its own offspring. 

Therefore, does not intellect look to its own cause? 

[We reply that] intellect, in being absent from [Being], reverted to [Being] and 
wished to grasp it, but instead of this, it knew Being. Or rather, it grasped Being 
in such a way that it did not become Being, but embraced it in the manner of 
knowledge, which means for its eye to be completely illuminated by the light of 
that. That is the nature of the union of the knower with the known, not that the 
knower becomes the known, nor does that become the knower, nor does it grab 
hold of something that comes from the known, nor yet is it led back into that. For 
once these things [knower and known] have been distinguished, such approaches 
confuse them, and they do not even allow the form of knowledge, which consists 
in the differentiation that is set up as the boundaries of the knower and the 
known, since it is a reacquaintance with or rapprochement of things that are 
separate that extends itself forward together with the separating interval. 

But we know this kind of reality as something external [to Being] by means 
of the same kind of reality that exists [within Being], they say. Yes, this will be our 
position: (II 163) intellect arose outside of Being through a change of its nature, 
but after its procession intellect nevertheless has a nature such as substance, 
that as much as possible remains. For the differentiation alone has introduced 
change [in the intellect],”° so that intellect might know substance with the whole 
of itself, no less than if it contained a trace of substance within itself. If, in the 
intellect, there is prior to the division the co-aggregate, this would be the intellec- 
tive pleroma, as it were an image of the unified substance that is prior to it, in 
terms of which the intellect will know its paradigm, just as it will know the 
image in terms of the paradigm, although there is a great differentiation between 
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the image and its unique paradigm.” But if there is something in intellect as 
well that belongs to the unified nature of Being, either absolutely or in some 
other way, and either co-natural with Being or becoming substantial along with 
intellect or in some way or other (we shall inquire into these things a little later 
in our argument concerning participation)”*—if, then, there is something like 
this in intellect, intellect will know Being also according to this. If [we are deal- 
ing with] a single nature, then a single knowledge will arise from it. We hope to 
clarify these matters in our remarks about true intellect, inasmuch as we shall 
have added a discussion about participation as well.”” 

But we have posed as the sixth problem after these [the question of] how 
intellect constitutes itself in the substantial reversion to itself, though it surely 
does not also constitute what is before it, (II 164) in the reversion to that. And 
the same puzzle is also present in the case of vital reversion, as was mentioned 
above:*° for we see that cognitive reversion is equally reversion to oneself and 
reversion to that [which is before one]. Therefore intellect has no effect at all, on 
either side, just insofar as it knows. For if knowledge were agentive, then just as 
it affected something it also would cause that thing to subsist, so that knowl- 
edge would no longer be knowledge of the known, but a creative cause of an 
effect. Creating is not a characteristic of the knower, but [the knower] only knows 
something that already exists, yet substance and life cause [things] to subsist. Or 
rather, it is the mark of substance to furnish substantiality and a first hypostasis, 
whereas it is a mark of life to, as it were, impart motion to that hypostasis and 
to awaken it into procession or instill the creative nature of Being [into it]. 

Why, then, does substantial reversion toward itself cause the intellect to 
subsist as apart from itself, whereas the reversion toward what is before it no 
longer causes that [prior thing] to subsist? And how can it be possible for the 
effect to cause the cause to subsist? Therefore is this kind of reversion not sub- 
stantial, if it does not create substance? 

[We reply that] the [substantial reversion of intellect] does create the sub- 
stance that belongs to intellect, but as it is generated from what is before intel- 
lect. It is in that substantial reversion to the latter, as it proceeds from what is 
prior to it, that intellect has circumscribed itself, (II 165) receiving by the turn 
toward that its being from that. For so must we consider the [case of] substan- 
tial reversion [of intellect] to itself as well, that in proceeding from itself, it 
causes itself to subsist.** And by making these assumptions concerning vital 
reversion, we shall rightly preserve the analogy. 

Now we shall easily solve the fifth aporia, by agreeing that, one the hand, it 
is the mark of reversion either to coincide with something else, toward which the 
reversion takes place, namely, that which is reverted to, or to coincide with itself, 
if [we are thinking about] a conversion of one thing toward itself, and that, on the 
other hand, the coincidence comes about either [in the form of] substance 
together with the characteristic that bestows subsistence, or [in the form of] life 
together with the characteristic that bestows life. While it is not the same thing 
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to revert and to produce, yet still it, the maker, reverts entirely toward the prod- 
uct, and what we had in mind was to clarify the form of reversion which takes 
place from the source of Being and of life, from the producer that is already there 
when reversion begins. Since, in fact, reversion is different from knowledge, 
given that reversion is the inclination toward oneself or toward another, but 
knowledge is an affirmation and an agreement that each thing is what it is.” 

We should append to the fifth answer the fourth [answer], and establish the 
same divisions in the case of the three kinds of reversion, namely, that there is (II 
166) in the case of life something analogous to the knower, that is, the living 
being, and to the known, namely, that very life which the living being lives, and 
to knowledge corresponds livingness. It is possible to speak in these cases of that 
which can live, of that which can be lived, and of livingness, and what is more, in 
the case of substance, there is substantiality or subsistence, and there is that 
which is substantialized, as for example the substantial intellect, and there is 
what is bestowed as substance, which is substantialized in intellect and is that 
according to which intellect becomes substance. To speak more clearly, while 
reversion can be observed as it relates to the middle term, insofar as it involves 
the extreme terms, from the viewpoint of that which reverts, there are [the follow- 
ing realities}: that which can know, that which can live, and that which can be, in 
other words, the knower, the living being, and that which is; whereas from the 
point of view of the terminus of reversion, there are [the following realities]: that 
which can be known, that which can be animated, and that which can be substan- 
tialized. And each of these latter is the object of each of the former’s desire, that 
is, of the knower, of the living being, and of that which achieves substantiality. 

Let us not circumvent in silence what is worthy of observation, namely, 
that the names are distinguished in the case of knowledge, inasmuch as cogni- 
tion consists in nameable differentiations, but there is no such available dif- 
ferentiation in the other cases, because the unity of these is great, that is, of the 
living being (II 167) with life, and still greater, of that which achieves substan- 
tiality with substance, by which it achieves its substantiality, or toward which it 
substantially reverts. Moreover, knowledge is both an activity and an experience 
that is undergone. For I know you and I am known by you, we say. But “I live” 
and “I am” are [expressions that can] be equally [transitive or intransitive] 
according to the grammarians, unless one were to except the phrases “making” 
and “being made.” Then at least the transitive relationship is present, as for 
example, “I make live” and “I am made to live.” 


Chapter 84. Replies to Questions 3, 2, and 1 


ΒΕ Reply to the third question: procession is of two kinds, of which one is the procession 
of what has proceeded, and this is threefold, the procession of being, life, and the known. 
The other kind of procession is of what is in the process of proceeding. 
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Reply to the second question: there is a reversion of what has proceeded. For that 
which has created a way of leaving also requires a way to return, but this turns out to be 
not the same as what is actually proceeding, since it is still proceeding, nor, a fortiori, 
can it be what remains before procession, since this is not yet proceeding. 

Reply to the first question: the three moments of procession, remaining, and rever- 
sion come most decisively by analogy with beings that do not belong to the intelligible 
order at all, which are ranked hierarchically according to their possession of intellect, 
life, or being. 


Now, then, to the third question”’ we reply that procession is of two kinds, one 
is the procession of what has proceeded, which one might view as threefold, of 
the knower proceeding from the known, of a living being proceeding from life 
or from the cause of life, and of being proceeding from the first being. But the 
other kind of procession can be seen in the case of something that is in the act 
of proceeding, according to which we say that only life subsists; in this case, 
three kinds of procession cannot be completely differentiated, but if at all, then 
[they must be conceived as] in the process of differentiation and as projecting a 
kind of trace of contradistinction to each other. At least in the case of unified 
substance it is not in any way possible to separate the substantial, the vital, and 
the cognitive. If therefore one contemplates remaining and assigns a name to 
the isolated constitution of Being, not even this [remaining] could be separated 
into three modes. If one speaks of the remaining of what has proceeded, he will 
see that this is divisible in three ways. Intellect remains in the knowable as 
knowledge and in life as the life of intellect, (11 168) or in the cause of life, and 
in Being as the incomplete departure from Being, as we said earlier. 

As a result of what has been said, it is easy to reply to the second ques- 
tion,“ that reversion belongs to what has proceeded. For that which has brought 
about its own departure also requires a way to return, but what is actually pro- 
ceeding does not require this, since that is still proceeding, nor, a fortiori, can 
what remains before procession revert, since this is not yet proceeding. 

Does reversion alone belong to what has proceeded, or do proceeding and 
remaining also belong to it? 

Just by its very remaining, it has already proceeded and contains the inter- 
mediate procession between having completely proceeded and remaining. In 
general, the three arise in differentiation with each other, as has often been 
said. Therefore, the three are [found in] that which possesses a differentiated 
nature, and this is what has proceeded. But Being could not reasonably be said 
to remain, since it is what has not even proceeded and in which there are no 
differentiations, so that not even remaining is in it as a determinate entity. And 
it is otherwise called immobile, since it is completely undifferentiated, or it is 
called Unified or Being that remains in its processionless nature before all 
things. And thus not even what is called life has remaining or procession or 
reversion as they are contemplated in differentiation, but it has them as they 
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give rise to manifestation, in the process of becoming differentiated. Therefore, 
the three seem to arise together with each other, although in the Unified in an 
undifferentiated unity, whereas in the distinct [they arise] (II 169) through dif- 
ferentiation and through a contradistinction that is already projected, whereas 
in the middle they [exist] in the middle ground, namely, in one way they are 
either differentiated or undifferentiated, and in another they are not. But that it 
is in what has proceeded, that the three are thus completely distinct [from each 
other] is clear from what has been said. 

What follows? Is Being then not self-reverting and self-constituting, and 
does it not proceed from itself by itself and remain in itself? 

[We answer that] it gives the appearance of being like this to us, who are 
divided with respect to its unique simplicity, yet in itself Being is none of these 
things, but it has as within its purview the inclusion of the three, and yet this is 
insofar as it altogether concentrated in the universal inclusion of all things. In 
fact, otherwise it would have been necessary for that which exists in terms of 
reversion, or procession, or remaining, to be only what it in itself is, absolutely. 
Each of these is not absolute, but is rather a substance modified in such a way 
as it happens to be remaining or proceeding or reverting or, in general, to be 
differentiated. Thus it is clear that substance and life and knowledge are in 
what has proceeded, but that these arise mutually in terms of differentiation 
with each other. But the intermediate nature is not yet any of these, nor is it 
substance or life or knowledge, but there is already some gestation or progres- 
sion. And in what is called Being there is not even the trace appearance of 
[substance, life, or knowledge]. 

But what is that which has proceeded? Is it always the third term, and what- 
ever comes after the third, or is it sometimes the second, if not (II 170) the 
second member of Being, which we call life, but, for example, the secondary 
intellect? 

[We reply that] after the first intellect and after the first differentiation that 
is manifest in it, the secondary entities are immediately distinguished from 
what comes before them, and yet they participate in the differentiation that has 
already been projected higher up. But there are also [entities] that, in terms of 
the differentiation, can been seen as related to what comes before them in one 
way, and as analogous to what comes after them, as for in example, power is in 
the Chaldean triads. 

After all these [questions have been treated], let us study the first question 
we posed, [namely] what is the necessity for the antithesis of the three 
[moments] with respect to each other, whether of remaining and procession and 
reversion, or whether of substance and life and intellect, or whether of the Uni- 
fied and that which is subject to differentiation, and the completely distinctive. 
(Perhaps one could better discriminate these as the undifferentiated, that which 
is subject to differentiation, and the completely differentiated, or again as the 
Unified and the plural, where these are opposed according to the differentiation 
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between one and many and in the middle of these, that which has loosened 
itself from the One, and has projected the trace of multiplicity.) The latter triad 
is discriminated on the basis of a probable argument. But the triad prior to this 
was something that sensible beings, underlying everything, make manifest, 
some of which we refer to only as being, some we say also live, and some we say 
have knowledge as well, and again the definition of the living being [reveals this 
triad], since it defines [the triad] as a substance (11 171) that lives and has knowl- 
edge. Therefore, a living being is from these three, but when knowledge is 
removed, then a living being is only a living substance, and when life is left off, 
then it is only substance. 

But let us leave off the intelligible realities, if you like, and let us examine 
the conceptions that we hold concerning the things we say are, or live, or 
know.** Knowing is something that extends to another, since knowing is consti- 
tuted in terms of the desire for the knowable; Being is by itself and of itself and 
alone apart from every division; life is intermediate, for the living being is still 
in itself and by itself to the extent that it lives, but it is already awakened from 
itself and divided with respect to itself, and as it were, it is seething with its own 
substance, but it is not yet extended toward another. And so neither is it moved 
toward activity or passivity, since it greatly united with substance. In fact, life is 
what arises on account of substance. And therefore life seemed* to be motion 
or the cause of motion, and it appeared to be differentiation or to consist in 
becoming distinguished, or the cause of such differentiation. But life is none of 
these. Nor is substance rest or the cause of rest, nor is it unity or the cause of 
unity. Nor is intellect knowledge or the cause only of knowledge. For these are 
forms and are distinct with respect to each other. Of course, life and substance 
are also differentiated. Intellect is all things; the first intellect, which is already 
a complete world, is ordered and encircled by its appropriate delimitation and 
with its (II 172) appropriate differentiation. The nature that is before this, which 
we call life from the specific form of life, which it resembles in its intermediate 
status, is not yet ordered, for there is not yet anything to discriminate or any- 
thing to circumscribe, because there is no circumference or differentiation. 
These things begin to be manifest because life, as it were, flows to them from 
Being, but it is nothing other than a flow that can neither remain above nor 
proceed below. Before life is the completely perfect hypostasis [that we call] Be- 
ing, so complete that it does not allow flow, or any profusion into the intermedi- 
ate term [life]. 

Rightly, therefore, this triad has been differentiated with respect to itself 
in terms of the implications of these distinct conceptions. Substance shows 
what each is by itself alone, and someone might see knowledge as a kind of 
hypostasis, as well as life and intellect. Thus the good, the beautiful, the just, all 
that is substance, belong to Being. But the living of each form, that is, the life 
of each substance, is what surges from it each time and arises and breaks into 
external activity, if this helps toward the description of what we are talking 
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about. Whenever there is entanglement with another and there is extension 
toward another, and activities and characteristics are observed, there too is 
knowledge. And so with respect to substance, life occupies the role of power, 
but knowledge takes on the role of act. And yet there are also a cognitive power 
(II 173) and a cognitive substance, and similarly, a vital power and a vital sub- 
stance. Substance is what has come to subsist together with the attribution, “by 
itself,” whereas knowledge is what has come to subsist together with the attri- 
bution, “in relation to another,” and life has come to subsist with the attribu- 
tion, “in the middle, and tending neither toward another nor remaining 
motionless by itself,” and is named after this very fact of seething (ζεῖν) and 
being that which seethes (Céov).*” But how is intellect the third? If intellect 
achieves being by means of cognition and if cognition happens by intellection, 
because knowledge is already set up as relative to life, as has been said, and if 
intellection and intellectual intuition signify return toward Being, as was said 
above, and return is reversion or differentiation, it is clear that intellect is the 
third after life and substance. The latter, however, is without boundary, whereas 
intellect is bounded, and life occupies the middle state. And likewise, intellect 
is completely distinct, since it has become many instead of the one and unified, 
whereas substance is uniform and without differentiation, and life also occu- 
pies the middle station in between these two. 

Therefore must this be added to what has been said, that remaining and 
procession and reversion are contradistinguished from each other? 

[We answer that] if we take [them] as one reality, it will have three activities. 
It either is at rest, or it changes by virtue of difference, or it returns back to still- 
ness. For example, the body too is either healthy by nature, or it deteriorates 
toward what is unnatural, and then again it desires once more its natural state. 
And if we compare to what is one and the same thing, something that is 
divided in three ways, we shall say either that it is with itself or that it is departing 
from itself or that it is returning to itself. 


PART SIX 


On the Many 
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Section XIV. On Parts 


M® In chapters 85-88, Damascius begins to explore questions that may strike 
the modern reader as finally bearing some resemblance to issues that Plato 
and Aristotle considered under the purview of metaphysics or ontology. 
Damascius is concerned with the contents of the intelligible world, the forms, 
and considers some of the ways that Plato discusses the relationships among 
these contents. For example, in the Sophist Plato shows that each of the 
essential forms has a participation relationship with the greatest kinds of 
Being, that is, sameness, difference, motion, rest, and being. Likewise, in the 
Parmenides, Plato seems to show that each form participates in unity and 
being. For Damascius, these relationships underscore the ways in which Being 
is metaphysically prior to the world of essence that is only expressed at the 
differentiated level of intellect. In what follows, Damascius is concerned with 
the nature of parts and whole, that is, parts considered as natural kinds, as the 
various components that comprise a composite substance, as elements of the 
cosmos as a whole, and so forth. In all of this discussion, Damascius seems to 
conceive of the idea of part and whole as relative terms, thus skewing in 
important ways the fundamental significance of essence in his understanding 
of Plato’s ontology, and focusing more on the way that concepts divide reality. 
In this sense, Damascius seems to be reading such dialogues as the Sophist in 
a way that is consistent with Plato’s own meditations on the relationship 
between language, or conceptual activity and reality. Ml 


Chapter 85. What Does the Term “Many” Denote? 


Synopsis. Many are said in three ways, as form, as parts, and as elements. 
How do we distinguish parts from elements? Elements are simpler than 
parts; parts are divided, whereas the elements tend to conglomerate; and 
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elements are different from the elemental, which is made up of parts of elements. 
Thus forms are parts and elements, and again parts are elements, but not always vice 
versa. 


(II 174) After these [investigations into procession], we must inquire about the 
intelligible and that which is called the completely unified, and ask if it con- 
tains a differentiation in itself and an order that [consists in] a first, middle, 
and final pleroma, or whether as the philosophers’ say it consists of Being and 
life and intellect, or whether [its composition is] as the theologians say, who in 
various ways fill out the intelligible principles, or as the Chaldeans say, who 
speak reverently of the paternal triad.” If we intend to pursue this discussion 
skillfully, we must take up again the discussion surrounding the investigation 
of multiplicity and of plurality. Then perhaps [we can discuss] whether plural- 
ity pertains to that intelligible order or not, and how it would or would not 
pertain. 

Accordingly, “many” is observed and said by all clearly to mean as many 
things as are separate from each other, where each thing has come to be by it- 
self within its own delimitation, and consents to remain what it is and what it 
is called, as for example, we say that the forms are eager to be. 

Parts are also said to be “many,” for there is no one part of something by 
nature, but there are at minimum, two parts. Thus many are also the parts. But 
the difference [from forms] is that parts do not wish to be by themselves nor to 
constitute themselves, but they belong entirely to each other and to the whole 
as one continuity, and they are constituted in the whole, since they began their 
differentiation in terms of division, and yet parts are not separated into distinct 
(II 175) boundaries, since they continue to come into being through a coinci- 
dence with each other and with the whole, as is especially evident in the case of 
things whose parts are said to be homeomerous. 

And in a third way, “many” refers to elements. For one element alone is 
not able to complete what is composed of elements, but there must at least 
be two. 

What is the difference between “parts” and “elements”? The first differ- 
ence is that parts are from elements that are the same as the whole (the parts 
are parts of what is constituted by elements, as for example the four elements 
constitute the parts of the nerve, and each of the parts of the nerve), and ele- 
ments are simpler than each part, as for example fire and earth are simpler 
than what is apparently the smallest nerve. 

Another difference is that the parts keep intact their own division, accord- 
ing to which they are constituted [as parts] or, if they did not preserve this divi- 
sion, they could not be parts. But elements do not accept any division, since 
they merge together into a mixture and they are pressed into unity, and ele- 
ments have their being in this, that is, in that they do not produce their own 
division, and a fortiori, neither do they bring about their own delimitation. 
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A third difference between them is that elements are not of the same 
nature as the elemental, except to the extent that the latter is said to possess 
elements. For example, the elements that constitute our body are not in accord 
with the form of the mixture, if there happen to be bones and flesh, but they 
are [elements of] bones and flesh, appropriately assimilated to this form, 
whereas by themselves they belong to another hypostasis. (II 176) Moreover, if 
there are any elements of a substance, they could not be themselves sub- 
stances. The elemental is the substance, but the element could not be the ele- 
mental. The extremes, therefore, are what has been divided off into a unique 
hypostasis versus what has been mixed into a single unity consisting of all 
things, and the intermediates between these two are the parts and the partition 
of these parts, when they are already somehow distinct, but they are not yet 
self-contained. 

If these things are intrinsically distinct [that is, forms, elements, and parts] 
how are these four elements still forms of a kind, and how is it that what are 
called the kinds of being, are not also forms?’ And yet they are called the 
constituents of substance, and on account of this, they are called the kinds of 
being, because substance is composed from these kinds. If these were forms 
and not elements, what would the elements in fact be? For what elements could 
we find that are simpler than the kinds of being? They appear nevertheless to 
be forms, although they are also self-contained; motion and rest are manifest in 
substance, and each of the other kinds is such that each is opposite another 
kind.* But how is it that the parts of the human being are head and hands and 
feet? And how is it that the whole is from whole parts, as for example, the sun 
and moon and the other [celestial bodies] of which each form is a whole, and 
yet our parts are contained by formal differences, as many parts as are not 
homeomerous? 

Our reply must be that what is below always participates in what is above, 
so that forms are parts and elements, (II 177) and again parts are elements, but 
not always vice versa. Since some of the forms are simpler than other forms, 
the simple forms become elements of the composite ones, but not by undergo- 
ing [partition into] a composite part, which would be the division of that which 
is constituted by elements, but rather by remaining in their first hypostasis, 
and this was the hypostasis absolutely without parts, at least, as partless as pos- 
sible in the case of a mixture. Moreover, before they are perfectly delimited, 
forms are divided into parts by necessity, and each is established in the order 
of parts, since they must be separated from unity into parts, and in this way 
they proceed into complete separation, which is formal separation. But in gen- 
eral, the forms wish to be delimited and as many forms as are not content with 
a unique station by themselves and out of longing for their original nature 
coincide into one, these forms also become parts, to the extent that they do 
this. Insofar as simple [kinds] are woven together, we must consider some 
forms simultaneously to be parts, but each in a different way, and others as 
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simultaneously forms and elements; nor do the forms [become elements] in 
the same way.’ But to the extent that they are unified and in their most col- 
lected state, they would be elements, and to the extent that they are separate 
from each other, it would be right to call them forms, and to the extent that 
they are distinct in some way, in the twofold nature of the hypostasis, they are 
properly called parts. 

As many unlike parts are in the whole, they are at once forms and parts. 
They are forms because they are unlike, and they are parts because they are not 
by themselves, but are inherent in some whole, as for example, what are called 
our (II 178) organic [parts] or as for example, in the sky there are hemispheres 
and quadrants and different zones and poles and centers and axes and circles, 
all demarcated by certain demiurgic cuts,° but not capable of existing in them- 
selves. And even in souls, reason principles form such parts and so do all the 
causes of difference and all the forms of participation are of this nature. But as 
for things that subsist, [we must consider them as] belonging to a self-complet- 
ing nature, except that there are collections of these, too, as if from elements, 
and there are forms of wholeness that arise from something like parts, as has 
been said earlier as well.” 

Thus some forms are also parts. But the forms that are simultaneously ele- 
ments are those that come together into an undifferentiated system of a single 
form, as for example, living beings that are composite, but that reveal their 
composition as a whole, such as mules or ostriches, or things like this. For 
these things are composed from different forms, just as if one form were a 
blend of elements. 

In the same way, we see parts as well, some of them, just as parts, as many 
as emerge from their composite nature, but, though not yet self-contained, 
each one is separate and complete by itself. For such are agreed to be things 
that are homeomerous, though they are divided as a whole, nevertheless they 
remain in the same form, and therefore they share the same name with the 
whole and with each other. Some things also emerging into what is not home- 
omerous also nevertheless remain in the whole and share the common name 
that belongs to the same nature, as for example (II 179) the living being that is 
ranked in each of the species forms. For it is still a living being of such a kind 
and there is a part of a living being and a measure. Already the part is human, 
the other equine, not only by means of symmetry with each of the two (for this 
too would describe the homeomerous) but also by the approach and the incli- 
nation toward horse and human. 

There are also parts that are quasi forms, such as those that are on each 
side of the forms that are self-enclosing by themselves, either as inferior such 
as our organic parts, or as superior, as the parts of the universe. For the latter 
parts are intent on belonging to the whole more than belonging to themselves, 
and the former are not able to exist by themselves or for themselves due to the 
incompleteness of their own nature. 
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There might be parts that become elements, as well, as for example those 
that complete the totality that is said to be from parts. That the totality is com- 
pleted from parts, even if not every totality, then this one at least, is obvious. But 
as for the fact that the totality is completed from elements, the fact that one 
form is brought to completion from many forms makes [this] clear, while the 
many forms disappear into one and they no longer preserve the division in the 
structure of the totality. 1 imagine that of the species forms seen in the genus 
as in a whole, some are seen as parts (since they are not contained by their own 
delimitations), while the parts become the elements of the genus. This kind of 
co-aggregation of the many living beings is the one living being, or has its 
hypostasis in the one living being. And perhaps [to say this is to say] the same 
as (II 180) what was said previously. But the kinds of being, even if they seem 
to be forms of a sort, still are parts of the whole composition, but nevertheless 
they constitute through this very fact one nature that contains elements as one 
single substance, which embraces all things. But it is possible to finesse this 
topic with greater accuracy. 

We must also specify which of the forms or which of the parts are able to 
become elements, and which are not. Not all can do so, as it appears, as for 
example the lowest forms.® For if these too are elements, then there will be 
something after them composed from them. 

And this too must be studied, whether the elements belong entirely to a 
higher ranking and simpler nature, since they retreat in the face of the hypos- 
tasis that presides over what is more composite. At least, it seems to be this 
way in the majority of cases, but not in all. Our body is an aggregate of elements 
that preexist, and human being and horse, to mention a rational animal and 
an irrational animal, are from elements that are more inclusive, and the soul 
is a mixture from substance and life and knowledge—all of which subsist 
prior to [the individual]. But the complete body of the all is from the four 
elements, although these are no longer presubsisting. Nor again is the first 
substance [derived] from elements that are prior by nature, since there are no 
elements before it. In fact, what is composed from elements always wants to 
be superior to its own elements, and the elements want never to exist by them- 
selves, but always to be in what is composed of elements and together with 
each other, as for example, the parts want to be after the whole (II 181) and with 
each other. And that which is composed of elements makes use of its own 
elements as if they were matter, as if it were form that arose as an epiphenom- 
enon from them. 

If these things are so, then the first elemental could not be composed from 
elements prior to its own nature, nor could the elements be ordered prior to the 
composite, but they would manifest themselves in it first, and they would be 
less complete than the entire form, and therefore they would be simpler in 
conception. But in truth they would not even be simpler, but only less perfect 
and more divided. The parts are just as the forms are. For apparently the more 
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universal is more composite if it embraces more, but this is not true, rather it 
is simpler and superior. 


Chapter 86. On Ones 


ΕΒ In this chapter. Damascius continues to meditate on issues that Plato first raises in 
the Parmenides, particularly in hypothesis three, where Parmenides asks whether the 
One will be such as to have parts, if the One is. Damascius apparently asserts a number 
of rules or models for composition, for the relationship between part and whole, here 
approaching the topic from the point of view of the organizing principle or structure, 
that is, the one that governs the many. Like Plato, Damascius is concerned with the 
question of whether or not the parts are identical with the whole, whether or not the 
whole is identical with its parts, and whether or not a part can be said to be in the same 
sense that the whole can be said to be. For a careful treatment of Plato’s discussion 
about parts and wholes, see Harte 2002. 

Damascius shows once more that he is very concerned with the dialectical formu- 
lations in the second half of Plato’s Parmenides. In fact, Damascius’ discussion is 
largely inspired by the puzzles that are raised in the first half of the dialogue and elab- 
orated in the second, concerning the relationship between unity and plurality and the 
distribution of unity within the confines of multiple being. Plato’s discussion of parts 
in the Parmenides begins at 142br. At 142d1, Parmenides draws the conclusion from 
the reiteration of the hypothesis, if the one is, that “the one is such as to have parts.” 
At 144b3 and following, Parmenides elaborates the conditions under which the one 
can be said to have parts and affirms that “being is parceled out among beings of every 
possible order from the smallest to the greatest; it is subdivided to the furthest possi- 
ble point and has an illimitable number of parts. So its parts form the greatest of 
multitudes.” Plato also inspires Damascius’ discussion here of the parts of being as 
constituted by the greatest kinds of being, sameness, difference, being, motion, and 
stability. Cf. Parmenides 143b1, where Plato discusses the relationship of difference 
between the one and being, from whence he derives the proliferation of the illimitable 
parts of being. 

Another important source for the discussion of parts and their relationship to the 
greatest kinds is Proclus’ ET, Propositions 66-74. Dodds in his commentary on Propo- 
sition 66, “every existent is related to every other existent either as a whole or as a part 
or by identity or by difference,” quotes Parmenides 146b: “All is related to all as either the 
same or different. Or, if it is not the same or different, then it would be a part of that to 
which it is related in this way, or else it would be a whole related to a part.” 


What is the simplicity of the elements called and with respect to what compos- 
ite is it so designated? 

[We reply] that what is elemental is of two sorts, the one comes to be present 
[among the elements] in the manner of a form, and [this is] actually the simpler 
and superior kind, and the other is like a mixture and a blend of the elements 
when they come together, and this is presupposed as if it were a single composite 
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material. With respect to the latter, then, the elements are simpler, but they are 
not simpler with respect to the common character that determines the specific 
form of the mixture. Such a nature is substance, but it is substance in potential, 
when it is in a mixture and each of the elements is a part of the matter. These 
parts are not yet substance, but they are substantial and close to substance, 
though less complete. 

What follows? Is the first substance [composed] of matter and form? 
Whence then has matter come to subsist, if not from an earlier [stage] in na- 
ture? In fact, matter in our world is from prior principles, (II 182) as they say.’ 
Therefore it is necessary that even There, there are participations from the 
prior principles, which function as matter or elements. But I must put off elab- 
orating the argument concerning participation for another occasion. As for 
elements that are considered as in a certain plurality or in terms of a certain 
differentiation, substance, which is before every substantial division, could not 
be subsequent to its own elements. Since, then, substance first comes to be a 
hypostasis, it manifests together with itself and in itself also its own elements, 
as the whole contains the parts, and this universe contains what belongs to it 
and its elements in itself. 1 mean, for example, not matter, although perhaps it 
is true of matter (that it is an element), but I mean the elements of the form, 
that is, the four elements, whatever they are and however one defines them, 
whether the totality projected them as four parts [of the universe] or whether 
they were separated out as the visible and the tangible and their intermediates, 
visible everywhere, yet still from a single organization of the universe that 
participates in a unique form.'® 

Every one is prior to its own plurality by virtue of its own nature, and from 
this it, as it were, expands by means of the partition of the former into the latter. 
If one may put it like this, the one distends itself into the hypostasis of the 
many, though the one is not used up on the many, but offers a place to the 
many, for them to [become] a hypostasis as well. And even if the one is insepa- 
rable from the many, it is this way by nature.'’ If the many are said in three 
ways, as forms, as parts, (II 183) or as elements, it is entirely true that the one 
would be threefold, and that each plurality would have its own one, namely, the 
formal coaggregate, that is, the one form before division, the whole before parts 
and the elemental before elements. Moreover, the differences [among] the ones 
proceed in an analogous manner. The one of the forms is a polymorphic one. 
The one of the parts appears to have many parts, insofar as the whole extends 
itself along with its parts, through containing [them], but it is nevertheless the 
one without parts before the parts if it should subsist in the parts, since it 
grants a place for the subsisting to the parts, and this subsisting is subject to 
partition in the one. The elemental one is more perfectly bound into unity and 
it pours out its elements and it unites them with itself and does not allow them 
to be stationed after itself in reality, but it compels them to realize themselves 
in its own hypostasis. 
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Wherefore, although there are many things by nature, nevertheless all 
things become one, and the mixture is not one thing and the elemental some- 
thing different, as we were now saying, for the sake of clarity looking at it from 
many perspectives, but the elemental is one and many, however the many are 
bound together with the one and they do not agree to be simply many, but they 
are unified and consumed by the one and established in the indeterminacy of 
the one. For in this way the elements appear to be everywhere related to each 
other and to the elemental [one] and these are not the matter of the one (for 
they are not parts [in the sense of being the matter] of the whole, nor do the 
forms belong to what can be called the all, substituting this expression for the 
whole [as its matter]) but they are only analogous to matter, and the plurality is 
of each form as related to its one, from which the whole form is constituted as 
one and many. For so, too, the elemental one is also many, but the many are 
enfolded by the domination of the one. Thus if the one dissolves its own sim- 
plicity and is, at it were, mixed with the many who take their stance in opposi- 
tion to it, but more truly in imitation of it, by virtue of the respective defining 
limit of each, both the many are established as forms instead of elements, and 
the one has become somehow polychromatic and variegated,” and instead of 
the elemental and its elements, or a mixture and its components, it has become 
a number or monad,”’ that which is both one in the forms and many. 

But the parts and the whole must be seen in the intermediate state, once 
an abatement occurs, and therefore the parts have come to be in the division 
they boldly undertake, but nevertheless, since there is the pull of the one 
toward the parts with a view to apprehension and checking of their division, 
and there is also an inclination of the parts toward the one as the one is grasped 
in its turn and partially received, the reality of the particular character of the 
whole and of the parts is established in the middle. And therefore, in the case 
of the whole and parts, both their duality and their singular relationship is 
evident, but in the case of extremes, which ever extreme it is, still, these rela- 
tionships are more obscure. In the case of the formal one and many, their 
singular relationship and merging is less visible because they hardly incline 
toward each other nor are they said to belong to each other, whereas in the case 
of the elemental and the elements, (II 185) the dual relationship is not clear 
either, because the plurality of the elements does not appear beforehand as 
something determinate within the one. Their plurality is rather demonstrated 
by means of argument, because of the fusion, if it is right to say this, of the 
elemental qualities. 

And yet what wonder if the first elemental, substance, imparts the indeter- 
minate to the elements, when the forms, whenever they function like elements 
and are mixed with others, just as we said earlier, are also blended together in a 
single mixture, even though there are times and ways that they escape the com- 
bination and manifest their own activities in addition? Since they are forms, 
they cannot be completely united. And therefore [in the case of the] the visible 
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and the tangible, everywhere either of the two is, the other one is, but neverthe- 
less each is also different. So too in the case of the soul, the substantial and vital 
and cognitive are everywhere in the soul, but they are still distinct in some way. 
The same is true of the kinds of Being in intellect, for they are elements of that 
intellectual substance, not of the transcendent and absolute, but of the specific 
substance. These [kinds] too are forms, though they are more elemental than 
other forms, and are simpler, and therefore they are common to all forms and 
to the single formal nature that is prior to the many forms. Whence, too, the 
qualities also manifest themselves in this nature, but still, they are not yet forms 
when they are taken as elements. For they have not yet become parts. In the 
specific diacosm, there is the specific substance, and this is a uniform compos- 
ite of the specific forms, (II 186) and there is a division of the substance as well 
as ἃ ἃ whole that serves to collect this division, and this is the specific nature 
of part and whole. And in addition to this, belonging to the completely distin- 
guished aspect of the specific hypostasis, the forms themselves are separated 
and there is a polymorphic one that contains the forms, as has been said, 
namely, the monad and that which is closely attached to the monad, number. 

Before the elemental and unified specific substance is the true hypostasis 
of the whole and parts, which is seen in the differentiation of the first sub- 
stance that is truly real’* which we call life, on this account, because it already 
is inclined toward differentiation and it is beginning to stir into differentiation, 
and as the name signifies, it seethes and boils up, but it does not yet fuse into 
the hypostasis of the form, but it can be seen in seething and seething up, 
whence also we call it whole and parts before the entire specific nature, because 
it moves while remaining and although it is unified it undergoes a form of dif- 
ferentiation: it is the whole by being unified and remaining, and it is the parts 
by being subject to differentiation and by being in motion. And therefore a 
single nature is the whole and its parts, because, although it is single, it is also 
already beginning to be differentiated, and this is no longer like the entirely 
Unified, since the Unified is not yet completely differentiated. 

Therefore a single intermediary that we call by two names, whole and 
parts, is seen in terms of both whole and parts. But substance is prior even to 
this, [as] a unified nature that is absolute and undifferentiated, though not in 
the way that the One is [absolute], but [in the way that] the Unified [is absolute]. 
(II 187) This substance is both from many and with many, so that it is formed 
from elements and is itself the first thing to be composed of elements. And this 
is absolute substance, on account of which any particular substance is every- 
where something elemental. We everywhere call what is compressed, sub- 
stance, just as we call what is differentiated, life, and that which is completely 
distinct, form, even if each of these things should be in an ultimate state, as for 
example the corporeal. Substance is what is blended from the four elements. 
But what introduces movement in it and awakens it into the differentiation of 
its own activities is its life, for life is a movement and a preparation for specific 
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activity and a hypostasis before the activity. The form is the figure as extended. 
If every substance is compressed as a unity, or if you prefer, as fusion of the 
elements, it is especially true that the first substance and absolute substance is 
a coaggregate of the elements. The elements of substance are most of all and 
in the strictest sense elements, not that they are mixed in a fusion of their own 
limits, as Aristotle says regarding the elements in our world,” nor yet are they 
united alone on their own summit, releasing everything else into differentia- 
tion, in the way that we maintained that the forms blended, becoming ele- 
ments of the specific nature and thereby too revealing their own distinctive 
mark in the specific nature. Rather, it is as if they did not have differentiation, 
not even a specific differentiation, nor does any external force fuse them, but 
instead they are elements that are entirely whole, and that by nature are such 
as to belong to the truly unified substance subsisting in unity. (II 188) There- 
fore, the elements are not forms nor are they the kinds of Being. For the kinds 
of Being are in a way forms. What are they? Beyond this we have nothing to say 
about them. Nor yet are the kinds parts in the strict sense, since even as parts 
they are super formal. 

Therefore we must investigate the question, what are the parts [of the orig- 
inal substance]? 

[We answer that] they are the kinds of Being, but they do not, as they are 
called and conceived by us, subsist as specific forms. For we conceive and 
name all things in terms of specific forms, and I hesitate to say that these 
[names] are not even intellectual realities, but we are content if they are simply 
mental entities."° But nevertheless, the things that have names and concep- 
tions from our point of view have specific forms. Of things that are known in 
this way, we must allow that their specific nature is determined by the defining 
characteristics, and abstract from them only their division. For we say that 
forms are parts, but not that parts are forms. Therefore, the kinds of being are 
parts, to the extent that they are parts. Are they, then, what are called the “as it 
were” parts? 

[The “as it were” parts] are not those that are bounded by the formal nature 
[which comes close to being] the divided aspect of reality, but rather the [forms] 
before these, such as these are. [We can say that the kinds of Being] are parts, 
but they are purely parts and parts in an absolute sense. Therefore the so-called 
kinds of Being subsist as parts before they are defined by their characteristics, 
and likewise they subsist as elements in the same way. Once we have stripped 
from the kinds of Being the necessity of division, we shall see that they (II 189) 
merge with each other, and they are unified into one single mixture, and in this 
way they can be seen as elements. They are elements in terms of subsistence, 
but the parts become elements through participation, since they also possess 
something that joins with the hypostasis of the whole. For the whole is the 
joining together of the summits as parts, mixed into one whole, and the parts 
become elements in these mergings (whence the aporia that often comes up, 
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that is, how can the whole be composed of parts, and how can the parts be after 
the whole and parted from the whole). But nevertheless, they are parts in terms 
of subsistence because they have their being in division. But the [kinds of 
Being] that subsist as delimited forms come to be by participation, that is, 
come to be parts more closely through the inclination toward the one and a 
kind of departure from division, but they become elements higher up, through 
unity, when they are rid, not just of differentiation but also of division. They 
are the same kinds of Being, subsisting in three different modes: [parts, forms, 
and elements.] 

Therefore, do only the kinds of Being take on this triple nature? 

[We answer that] as many things as are forms, and even the lowest forms, 
are constantly contained by the first principles, but are differentiated in differ- 
ent degrees, some first, others later, since some have more universal defini- 
tions that tend more toward the undifferentiated, and some have more divided 
definitions that tend more toward the differentiated. But nevertheless, what- 
ever (II 190) is differentiated below is undifferentiated above. For whence could 
the things that are divided come to be, unless all things were There, undivided? 
Procession is nothing other than differentiation of what is compressed, not in 
the sense that it is a collection of all things, but [in procession] some things 
become manifest before others things, the more universal before the more in- 
dividuated. Why should all things be completely differentiated in intellect, 
whereas all things could not be unified in substance? For the unified is always 
prior to the completely differentiated, and so the all as unified is before the all 
as completely differentiated. But why are the kinds of Being collected together 
There, if they are elements, as they say, of substance, or are only limit and the 
unlimited present There, since the philosophers” also say this, but not the 
other forms, which would not presubsist in the Unified, before all things? For 
thus the Unified would not be the principle of all things, but only of those pairs 
everywhere derived from the limit and the indefinite, or from those either 
united or mixed from the so-called kinds of Being. If the summit of every form 
is the unity of the entire multiplicity in the form,’* how is it that the single 
principle of all things is not a unity of the multiplicity that derives from it and 
has imposed differentiation on the all> 

Why then, if all are elements in substance and if all are parts are in the 
middle rank, just as all are forms in the third rank (which is the completely dif- 
ferentiated or intellect), nevertheless do we say that of the forms, that some of 
them are elements, as, for example, the kinds of Being, while some things are 
from the elements, as, for example, (II 191) a living being or a plant and things 
whose forms are composed? And why are these [for example, living beings] not 
also elements? In fact, the living being is an element of the human being and 
the human being is an element of the earth. And perhaps, too, the lowest form 
can become an element in individuals, and together with other forms, it can 
complete the individual human being. 
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Chapter 87. On Specific Forms 


ΒΕ Here Damascius analyzes problems raised by Plotinus in the latter’s treatment of 
individual forms versus specific forms (V.7), applying as he does so some fundamental 
principles of Neoplatonist logic. In the first part of this chapter, Damascius is concerned 
with the status of the final differentia as completing the essential definition of sub- 
stance, that is, with the relationship between parts of the definition and the specific 
substance. Damascius also touches on a fundamental critique of Platonist metaphysics, 
insofar as it is difficult for Platonists to account for the individuation of substances, 
given that the essential form is the same for universal and for particular substance, and 
given that the individual must somehow be related to a universal in order for it to exist 
as an individual at all; this relationship cannot be one of identity, for if it were, the 
individual would be the universal. Nor yet can the relationship be one of nonidentity, for 
if it were, then the same form would not define both individual and universal. In the 
second part of this chapter, Damascius looks at several puzzles regarding the forms of 
individuals. Ml 


We say it is not surprising that all things, as many as are forms, are both 
parts and elements. But already of these, some are more universal and sim- 
pler, and therefore more suited to blending, because their demarcations are 
not developed or multiple; rather, the demarcations are just emerging, and 
have not formed links with other entities, whence they are more easily united 
and, as it were, fused with each other. But to the extent that procession tends 
to progress, it deepens and is built onto by means of limitations and parti- 
tions, and to that extent it is more difficult for the parts to blend together in a 
fusion, and the elements do not create a real unity, since this unity has, as it 
were, spaces’” that permit differentiation.”” Whence the elements nearest the 
unified nature appear to be elements more than forms, and the farthest away 
tend be forms rather than elements, and those in the middle are in the mid- 
dle of the extremes, between synthesis and simplicity. Thus the kinds of 
Beings are more like elements, but the lowest kinds, the members of composite 
things, are more like forms, as for example, the human being and horse and 
in general the most specific of the forms. Intermediate entities, (II 192) 
which are also called “subaltern” with respect to the genera composed from 
them, have the rank of elements, and with respect to the genera before them 
have the rank of elemental. Thus the same forms are equally elements and 
elemental. 

So are the most specific forms in any way the elements of the individu- 
als?”' They are not the elements of other forms. For these latter [the elements 
of the other forms] will not be the last of the forms or the most specific forms. 
But they are not even the individuals. The universal must be present together 
with the other differentia [in the definition of the species form], and yet which 
individual differentia would belong to each [species] form? 
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[We answer:] perhaps the accidents. [The objector states that] the accidents 
do not complete the substance.” Therefore, perhaps, the differentia are 
themselves substantial. Thus they will appear first, if indeed they characterize 
the individual, so that they will have their own form, even though they are indi- 
viduals. And there will be a single form which is subject to birth and death as a 
whole, and which is neither monadic nor does it embrace the individuals. Or 
perhaps, then, the manner of division is double, the first dividing the one into 
many forms by virtue of form-creating differentia, and the other dividing the 
same whole by stamping it with different kinds of matter, and so it is more 
properly called the individual, because it is whole on each occasion, and it re- 
ceives no change to its differentia. 

Then is the differentiation between individuals related to matter alone? 
And what difference besides matter would belong to the forms?” [We answer 
that] besides this, there is none. If matter were shaped by form as something 
in addition to what is in the matter, then the form would be a difference, as if 
the image of Socrates in stone differed from the one in bronze, since the form 
that becomes substantial in matter would change somehow by means of the 
matter. If matter has no form, but it is potentially different, (II 193) then what 
is actual changes along with what is potential, except that no formal differ- 
ence in addition to the matter is added. Let us leave off these things for the 
moment. 

But I go on to say this, that nature has instilled the same complete form in 
many matters, [in order] for the matter in many places to receive the same form 
without difference. What follows? Is not one individual different from another? 
Yes, but just insofar as one is here and another there, but the form is neverthe- 
less the same, so that if someone were to subtract the matter, the one form 
would appear. Therefore they are not different formally. Therefore they are not 
different by difference, even if they are different by matter, since otherness is a 
form. Perhaps they will say they are different in number.“ But number is also 
a form and it can be indifferently a member of either side, and therefore the 
difference of two monads is undifferentiated. 

How, therefore, is the whole form predicated of all individuals, whereas the 
form of Socrates is no longer predicated [of all individuals]? 

[We reply that] it is not [Socrates] qua form whose application is narrowed; 
rather, it is [Socrates] qua particular. [Socrates] is equally a human being in 
terms of the hypostasis of the form that he is said to be, but the difference is 
between the individual and the universal. But the individual as compared to the 
individual does not differ; each of them is an individual. Therefore Socrates is 
not different from Plato, since all things correspond in them and they reveal 
the same traits. 

But why is that while the human being is one reality, there is the universal 
[human] and (II 194) the individual [human]? Surely it is not superfluous for 
the one, the universal human being, to participate in the universal, and for the 
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other, the individual, to participate in the “particular” or individual, whatever 
that turns out to be? 

We must say that the definition is of the universal from which there is a 
common participation for all the individuals, which we call the universal form 
in the many [particulars], and which is predicated of all [individuals] at once, 
since it is understood as universal.” But the form in each of the individuals is 
identical by being the same as the universal form and by the fact that each is the 
same as the form of each, by virtue of the character and the whole and the 
entire nature of the form (for there is nothing belonging to form that is not 
everywhere and in each particular), but the form that is the same in all by virtue 
of its hypostasis gets divided, and differs from itself as it gets drawn out into 
individuation, just as the body grows distant from itself into a continuous mass, 
although as a form it is the same undifferentiated reality everywhere.”° 

For it seems that nature, having proceeded from the first stages to the last, 
has traversed the diametral path, and arrived at one opposite from another. 
This becomes clear in many ways, but it turns out to be the case precisely in 
what has been said. The individual form by itself is only one, since there cannot 
be two firsts, as Plato shows.”’ In the case of the lowest forms, the many indi- 
viduals are the same thing, since they are many images of the same one form, 
not differing in form, but still many, since the one form is everywhere produc- 
tive of the same [images].”* And perhaps this generation is of two kinds: one 
takes place in the differences that specify the universal forms,” (II 195) and the 
other takes place in the undifferentiated dispersion of the same forms either as 
contiguous, in bodies and qualities, or as individuated in monads, human 
beings, horses, and forms of this nature. This generation of the many individuals 
that is not [owing to] differentiation is either brought about or undergone not 
only by the most specialized forms, but also by all the [specific] differences that 
are seen in these forms, along with the genera that are seen together with them. 
For example, in me there is the individual living being that is both rational and 
mortal, and obviously the generation of these is without difference, and this is 
the same as saying that [I am]an individual, [not divided] by differences. Many 
things also all undergo the same thing, for example, the kinds of being and 
every nature that proceeds to the point of individuation. But every specific form 
proceeds, and so we must investigate the prior principles, and see whether [or 
not] they result in some procession, and also those that appear to proceed, and 
see how it is that they bring about procession. 

As we said at the beginning [of this chapter], the specific forms do not func- 
tion like elements in the individuals, as the kinds do in the specific forms, but 
they are wholes themselves that function like elements and everywhere mani- 
fest the same characteristics, and just as the mixture of the one body, as ele- 
mental, is both in this particular part and in that particular part as a whole, [so 
it is with the] the mixture of the four elements that are everywhere dispersed. I 
do not know if it is worth continuing to elaborate this topic any longer. 
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Chapter 88. On Elements and the Elemental 


ΗΕ Damascius develops the discussion on the basis of certain differentiations that pre- 
vail in Neoplatonist (Porphyrean) logic. Porphyry interpreted the Aristotelian notion of 
essential definition, in which one thing is predicated of another (Cat. tbto) to mean that, 
for example, when the species term “man” or the genus term “animal” are predicated of 
the individual, then what is being predicated is the so-called “unallocated” or “absolute” 
form, which is distinct from the form as it exists within an individual. In this chapter 
Damascius asks about an “absolute living being prior to the living being inherent in 
humanity,” referring back to this notion of the unallocated term that Neoplatonists 
invoked for explaining essential definitions. 

Although essential definition is only one topic discussed in this chapter, this 
point of Neoplatonist logic is the theme running through the entire chapter, as we 
read in the opening paragraph, where Damascius states that “the living being as uni- 
versal or generic is prior to the human being.” Later in this chapter, Damascius dis- 
cusses the relationship between genus and form in the terms of Plato’s language in 
the Sophist, where the megista gene, the great kinds, are treated as the genus terms for 
other forms. 


(11 196) Returning to the initial aporia,”” let us see whether or not the elements 
are inferior insofar as they constitute a hypostasis and insofar as they are ele- 
ments, to the elemental, while yet by their nature they are superior to their 
characteristic property. For example, the living being as universal or generic is 
prior to the human being, but as an element in the human being it is more 
particular than the human being. Is this true in all cases? 

[We reply that] some elements do not preexist [the elemental], as for exam- 
ple the elements of the universe could not be assumed to predate the world. 
Nor yet could the elements of the first substance, since the first substance is 
also equally the first elemental. Perhaps the elements are not able to preexist 
any other first elemental. For the particular elements of life are not able to sub- 
sist prior to the first life, nor are the elements of intellect prior to the first intel- 
lect, nor are the elements of the soul prior to the first soul. But when they are 
projected, the common elements that belong to each of the totalities are from 
that time on divided among partial realities, and the elements become more 
particular than the totalities that are forever being divided and more partial 
than their own totality, just as the parts and even the forms also contract the 
totality with respect to their own monad. And thus, too, the parts are more 
divided than their own substance, which we conceive as the collection of the 
elements. Whence in these cases the natural characteristics seem to preexist 
[substance], but not the elements themselves. For these are homogeneous and 
also synonymous, as for example, human nature is synonymous with the 
elements of humanity and equine nature with the elements of the horse, and 
so with the soul and the body and likewise with the parts of the (II 197) sun and 
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moon, and other common celestial bodies, since they have a celestial nature, 
and other elements of the entire universe, since they are cosmic. 

Thus the elements are always structured by the character of that whose 
elements they are. For example, the forms are structured by the character of 
their own monad, since we say that the forms are intellective or psychic, or 
encosmic. And so one must imagine that the forms of life are vital and that they 
live through participation in the nature that projects them. Or rather, the ele- 
ments of life were the plurality in its root existence, but the unique form was 
itself the elemental, and life was both the elemental and the elements. And 
thus, too, the forms are whole at their root existence, because they are parts of 
the whole and they are realized in the existence of the whole. And thus, too, the 
plurality of the monads is realized in the monad of each number, and therefore 
the triad is not only the one of the triad but also the plurality of the three mon- 
ads. And so it is true to say also in the case of substance that the elements 
becomes substantialized in the root existence of substance, since they grow out 
of substance and they complete it in the manner that has been often described. 
Therefore we must not say, as we are often accustomed to saying, that the ele- 
ments of substance are unitive, but that when they are realized as substance 
they become substantial. They are secondary to substance, which itself has a 
characteristic unique form, and the elements are its plurality when it is sub- 
stantialized, since they are that in the substance which is itself pluralized. And 
if the same elements subsisted in the one in a different manner, (II 198) then 
they would be elements of the one. The one that occupies the place of sub- 
stance is, as it were, unitive substance, and the unitary elemental is that of 
which the elements are unitary, just as the elements of intellect are anticipated 
by the unitary intellect. 

Therefore, once more, is the character of the elements anticipated by the 
hypostasis? 

It is most accurate to say this, that all things are anticipated in the gods, as 
many as are in the substances that are dependent on them. 

But the problem was not about this kind of anticipation, but rather, if 
something that is in the more divided substances was anticipated in the more 
universal. How, then, is the absolute living being prior to the living being inher- 
ent in humanity? 

Because the living being itself and the element, as it were, that is divided 
in the many forms are not the same, not even by virtue of their character. The 
latter was only something that belonged to the former, of which it constitutes 
an element, and it is just a living being, even if it is specified by the human 
being, while the former was another nature: it was all living beings simultane- 
ously at once and all the forms that attend these living beings, human being 
together with horse and sun and moon and whatever else there is. And so all 
[living beings] proceed from it, and it is nevertheless called living being from 
the [living being] that forms its element, because life is also all things and it is 
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called life from one characteristic, that of seething.” It has been said often that 
the names belong to what is differentiated and divided, especially the names of 
the characteristics, but that already they [name] the whole specific hypotheses 
themselves, and from these by analogy they name the parts, and then also, 
though more remotely, they name (II 199) the elements. But there is no name 
for the universal vessels that contain [all things]. What name could be complete 
and, as it were, all embracing, such that it befits the whole cosmos? For if the 
cosmos is named from one character, namely, from the fact that it is utterly set 
in order, so life is named from surging and resurging into differentiation, but 
yet it is nevertheless all things, so that the living being from its participation in 
life also participates in a kind of surge, because it is stirred into desire and per- 
ception. Therefore, that living being is not what we say functions as an element 
in humanity. This is only the character that is substantialized along with the 
human. The human being, that is, the absolute form of the human being as 
well as the first human being, is all human beings simultaneously, that is, as 
many as are formally differentiated in a more divided way. Therefore the 
human being in the earthly human, contained as an element, could not belong 
to that [higher] nature, but could only [possess] the character that comes from 
it and is named after that, in the sense of looking up at what he has seen 
(ἀνατηρούσης ἃ ὄποπειν).᾽2 But the same things are true concerning the other 
forms that are observed in the earthly human being and in the absolute human 
being. For as has been said often, each form brings its own elements with itself, 
and these share the same rank and the same form. 

How, then, could the elements of something that is inferior share the same 
nature as the elements of something else that is superior, when it is not true to 
say this in the case of two hypostases that have the same rank? For the elements 
of my body and your body do not have the same specific form, either. And if 
this is true, because they are individual bodies, then (II 200) neither can the 
elements of a Syrian or a Libyan have the same specific form, anymore than 
can a horse and a mule. Yet characteristics are the same, as we say, both above 
and below. 

This is true at first glance, but in a more precise way the characteristics are 
not the same, namely, the way that brings about that the procession of the same 
[take place] with difference, and does not allow, among things that differ, that 
the universal is undifferentiated. The intellection that suffers this [delusion 
and sees the characteristics as the same] either because of distance or through 
some obstruction of vision, projects greater universality on what is called com- 
mon, stealing away small differences, or rather, even the great differences, 
because it imagines that the living being is common in the case of the mortal 
and the immortal, and what is even more paradoxical, in the case of intellect 
and in the case of me, insofar as I am a living being. For insofar as they are 
living beings, they do not differ, they say. 

What then? Is there nothing universal? 
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If the universal is the same and formally one, there could be nothing in 
common among those things that are different in form. If what is not entirely 
other is universal, then even what shares in something while not even possess- 
ing any familial relationship would have something in common. 

Therefore, does what is simply common and related in this way count as 
one and the same? 

This is the cause of all evils, that our thoughts speed away directly, if we 
hear the word “other,” to complete differentiation (II 201), and if we hear the 
word “the same,” to complete fusion, tumbling, I imagine, through weakness 
and stumbling upon each of the forms, not able to traverse the hypostasis of 
each of the forms skillfully. Therefore, something must not be allowed as 
common among different things, if the former is not itself capable of differing, 
nor again as different in identical things, which is not itself common. There is 
something that is in between universal and particular. 

Therefore, do the synonymous characteristics anticipate each of the 
elements? 

But this would not be the way it happens, either. In a certain kind of divi- 
sion the elements and the parts and the forms happen to be related to each 
other, but there is a different differentiation in a different place, as, for exam- 
ple, the triad [is distinct] from the three monads or the tetrad [is distinct] from 
the four elements, nor is the tetrad just composed of those three monads and 
another added to it, as it seems, but rather the division is unique for each of 
the monads, so that the more universal monads [are divided] in lesser num- 
bers.** When the universal monadic form is divided, the division into two is 
different from the division into three and the division into four. Thus in the 
case of the universal living being, the division into two is different if one 
should say that one kind of living being is rational, and the other irrational, 
versus [the distinction employed] if someone were to take the rational being, 
insofar as the rational being is not identical to the universal living being, and 
were to divide it in its turn, if it should happen, thus, into immortal and 
mortal, he would make three elements of the human being, that is, living, 
rational, and mortal, and then the elements corresponding to the mortal in 
the third order are no longer the same in form as the previous elements, since 
they are neither rational nor living. But this triad of elements first appeared in 
the human being, and it is (II 202) from the human being that these elements 
are distinct, in the sense that they are the proper characteristics of the human 
being.*® 

What follows? Are not the seconds always contained in the firsts and the 
more individuated contained in the more universal, so that also the three 
elements of the human being are in the living being, for example? 

In that realm, too, the elements are contained together with the whole. 
And in that realm, too, the human being is in the unity. For the seconds are 
always in the first, beginning with the wholes that are in the wholes, and 
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together with the wholes and the parts that are in these, and equally also the 
elements and the forms and, to generalize, the multiplicities in their own 
monads. For so, too, substance is contained in the unified, and it is without 
differentiation from its own henad. In that realm, too the elements of each 
substance are undifferentiated and they themselves are contained in the 
henad, because they are not yet elements nor the elemental, since there is no 
differentiation there [in the Unified]. Thus parts are anticipated in the 
elements, but [only] in the elemental unity. And so, too, the forms are in the 
parts, although they are separating features, but simply divided. And there- 
fore this is the way that the cosmic elements are partlessly in the supermun- 
dane light, whatever and however great it is, and the elements that belong to 
the human body are merged together in an undifferentiated state in the 
sublunary world. For the elements common to all living beings and plants and 
metals are present prior to manifestation in one unity, and below, the indi- 
vidual traits are (11 203) distinguished in each, with the elements of each ex- 
isting [below] in the way that these are present [before]. And I say, “in this 
way,” because they are not present [above] as they are in the form of distinct 
[elements], nor in the form of species. All things therefore equally both do not 
presubsist and again do presubsist. It is more universal to the one who [is able 
to] see universally and in a more unified and universal way, rather than than 
in terms of specific determinations. 

But we should understand that the elements on each occasion proceed 
together with the elemental in its unity, and that they come to subsist together 
with the subsistence of the elemental, and that everywhere the parts are equally 
present to their own totality, and that the forms are not thus inclined [to merge] 
into their own one, since they are entirely specified by means of their own dif- 
ferentiations, and they long to be on their own, and they have rendered their 
procession, as is right, double. When the elements are ordered as parts, then 
the elements are parts, for this is how the forms are in intellect, since they 
complete the multiplication of intellect, just as reason principles complete the 
polymorphic nature of the soul, and the multitude of things in nature also 
completes the polymorphic aspect of nature (there then would also be some 
plurality of this kind, polychrome, that belongs to the one form of the body, 
analogous to the polymorphic aspect of nature and of the soul and of the intel- 
lect.) We were saying these things were parts that were not homeomerous, and 
they were named by reference to the entire form, since they were called human 
or equine, because reason principles, too, are either expressed physically or 
psychically, (II 204) not that each reason principle is the soul or nature, nor is 
it the case that each part is the same as the human being, or the horse, for ex- 
ample, the head or the hand or foot, but that they complete the whole human 
being and each whole. And so the part is neither the same as the whole nor dif- 
ferent, but in some way and in some manner [the part is the same as the whole 
or different], as Parmenides the great thinks.** Therefore, certain specific forms 
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proceed and exist in the universal and in their one simultaneously as parts and 
as elements. 

Another procession arises spontaneously when each form is separated 
from the whole and from the forms that correspond to it, and this procession 
appears to be of things that are more perfect but, in fact, it is of inferior things, 
of things that have dissolved their sympathy and attraction to each other and 
with their one, but on this account they have completed their procession spo- 
radically, however they can. The reason principle in the intellect and the reason 
principle in nature are equally superior to the one that belongs to this phenom- 
enal human being, and the reason principle in the more universal soul that 
belongs to the soul of the human being is superior to the human psychic sub- 
stance that subsists in isolation. 

Therefore, this kind of procession is of forms that do not subsist as alike, 
but rather each acts on its own. And since the titanic division did not com- 
pletely subsume them, these forms also have a coordinate existence relative to 
each other, consisting in the figure of a chorus or an army or, to summarize, 
some whole cosmos, as Plato says, “composed of wholes.”*” But this (concerns) 
parts and whole, so that one could better call it monad and number, divided off 
from (II 205) the monad, emanating as a series from its own principle in a 
descent of forms that are transformed by virtue of their unique differences. 
This is the nature of a cosmos, that it is one and also many worlds after the one. 
If so, all worlds are also one world, but like a chorus, [which can only be] one 
when it has a leader. 

How this [cosmic nature] functions, we shall also investigate later, when 
we study the nature of all procession, investigating the procession of the first 
principles, as to whether there is or is not such a procession. But now let us 
conclude with the following summary, that the elements are always proceeding 
together with substance and with each other, and that the parts are proceeding 
with the whole and with each other, and that the forms, as many as have come 
to occupy the station of elements, are proceeding together with that of which 
they form the elements, those that are in the station of parts subsist together 
with the whole, and those that are in the procession of specific forms have 
come to subsist as forms by themselves and from themselves, and these are the 
forms that proceed sporadically, on their own, in the way that each number 
derives from its own monad, the more universal [from the more universal 
monad] and the more individuated [from the more individuated monad].*® 
These are not entirely on their own, however, nor are they only distinct from 
each other and their own monad. For they participated in the community as 
parts, and the monad participates in nature as a whole, whence the same forms 
seem to be parts of the cosmos considered as having a form, both as utterly 
dispersed, and as in the complete unity of their specific leaders, as if they were 
lines converging together in one center, and they function in this unity like ele- 
ments of the one universal substance. 
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Chapter 89. On the Origin of the Many 


ΗΕ In this chapter, Damascius turns from the problems of the parts versus the whole 
(and how this relationship resonates through the formal or intelligible world, in terms 
of predication, of genus and species, and hypostasis and participants) to the question of 
whether or not the many or plurality can constitute a kind of self-sustaining reality. Here 
Damascius turns to the language of Plato’s Parmenides and especially to the second 
hypothesis, where Parmenides discusses the implications of the hypothesis, “if a one 
is,” as entailing that the one necessarily has parts: “any ‘one that is’ is a whole and also 
has parts” (142d9). By alluding to the Parmenides, Damascius invokes the Neoplatonist 
conception of the indefinite dyad, and simultaneously alludes to the One-all and to the 
Unified as the origin of multiplicity as such. The proliferation of the third henad, the 
Unified, as giving rise to the differentiated order of intellect and intelligible substance 
will serve as an introduction to the final topic of the Problems and Solutions as a whole, 
namely, the procession of the intelligible triad. Bl 


Let us say again from the beginning that the many on each occasion are either 
elements or (II 206) parts or forms. And of the forms, some are unified in the 
specific substance, and they are also what we call the specific elements. But 
others are seen in division, those that we call the specific parts, as for example, 
the first name applies to the four elements of our body, and the second name 
both to the parts of the body, and the homeomerous parts (since the latter are 
also specific parts since they have the same form in a divided state), and still 
more so, to the non-homeomerous parts. Still other forms are [not seen in 
terms of division but] are autonomous, as for example, human being and an- 
other human being and sun and moon. And in the third degree of descent, 
the [latter] can themselves be taken in three ways: the elemental nature can be 
conceived as their highest degree; in terms of their completion in their one and 
their attraction toward it, they can be conceived as whole and parts; in terms of 
the unique, isolated, and characteristic boundary of each form, they appear as 
number [proceeding] from a monad, or as a series from the principle, and as 
the completion of the autonomous [whole] from the autonomous elements, 
whereas nothing proceeds beyond this [degree]. Anything beyond this would be 
the complete dispersal of all things as utterly separate, and utterly scattered, 
and under such conditions, chaos will occur, that is, unless all things are or- 
dered toward their one. Sometimes, indeed, this condition is generated in the 
all, but then, nevertheless, the all is led back to the one and is coordinated with 
the one. 

But let me for the present defer the discussion about procession, as I said 
previously, since it must await the following discussion, [the inquiry] into 
whether each plurality is of two kinds. One kind is the plurality of forms that is 
inherent in intellect and is, as it were, the plurality of the intellect, (II 207) and 
the other kind is the plurality of the many intellects after the one Intellect. 
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Again, also in the case of soul, there is one plurality of souls that consists of the 
souls after the one soul, and another plurality that consists of the psychic reason 
principles in the one soul, to which we compare the plurality of the distinctive 
forms within intellect. And we must also consider the case of parts and ele- 
ments in a similar way, if there is one immanent plurality and another exter- 
nally constituted plurality. But let us leave these questions to the side for now. 

Now since the many are said as elements or as parts or as forms, it is clear 
that it is not the same thing for them to exist as many forms or parts or ele- 
ments. Each of these is some kind of plurality and a qualified plurality. 

But would plurality be by itself, or the many be, if they were absolute, and 
of what would they be, and where would they subsist? 

[Surely the absolute plurality] is prior to the plurality that is divided in three 
ways as well as the three kinds of many, and thus prior to the elements, and 
therefore prior to the elemental. For the latter is coordinate with and in the 
same rank as its own elements. 

Of what, then, is the absolute plurality composed?*? Just as the elements 
compose the elemental, what do the many constitute? 

[We reply that the many belong to] the one, as parts belong to the whole. 
For the one does not function as a part of the many, but it is like the whole 
before the many, and like a monad of the many, and although it is one thing, it 
is all things. Therefore all things are the many of the One, and they themselves 
constitute the hypostasis of this One, as parts (II 208) constitute the whole and 
as the elements the elemental. For we do not say that there are two substances, 
the one and the many, nor do we say that the elemental and the elements are 
two, nor the whole and the parts, nor the single monad of intellect and the 
number of forms in intellect, but rather one and many are said of both. And 
therefore, one must think of this nature as the absolute one-many, as, for exam- 
ple, each form is one and many. 

What, then, are the many? Are they monads? But the monads are forms as 
well, and the many are before the forms. Are they parts? But the many are also 
before the elements, and the elements are before the parts. Perhaps the many 
are elements? 

But the elements mix with each other in the mixed substance of what is 
composed of elements, whereas the many wish to be a multiplicity that belongs 
to the One. 

Therefore do the many not intermingle with each other? Or are the many 
separated from each other more than the elements? 

This question is not logical. It is not that the many do not mix with each 
other, but that they are still less partial than elements and more unified, so that 
they become One before they can be intermixed, and instead of making a mix- 
ture they make the One. The many belong to the One and not to substance. 

Therefore, are the many distinct from each other, or do they cohere with 
each other? 
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The coherence and the differentiation belong to the forms and are them- 
selves forms, so that it is not true to say this, even in the case of parts. For the 
parts are seen as forms when they are being subjected to differentiation, but 
not when they are (II 209) completely distinct. A fortiori, the elements eschew 
both the coherent and the distinct. Nevertheless, the elements do attempt to 
remain different from each other in some way. Each element contributes some- 
thing different, and still more is that the case with the parts, and still more with 
the forms. But the absolute many do not wish to introduce great differences, 
since they will then be many differences and not the absolute many, but they 
are nothing other than the many, without qualification. And so whichever one 
of them one gets hold of, and even if one takes them altogether, she will see 
nothing other than the many. For there is not “one thing” and “another,” nor 
“altogether,” nor “all,” since these are differences and they are distinctive prop- 
erties, but there is just “many” and only a plurality, and they do not belong to 
themselves nor are they by themselves. For neither do the elements nor the 
parts nor the many forms exist by themselves. There is no self-sustaining mul- 
tiplicity, but the multiplicity is always constituted around a one, a monad, a 
whole, or a mixture. And therefore the many as absolute are multiplied around 
the One as absolute, and the multiplicity is of the One, just as the division is of 
the whole, as a kind of diminishment of it or a procession that happens within 
itself, and thus came to constitute the perfection of its own nature. And there- 
fore the One can be taken immediately as many, and the many are everywhere 
present with the One. 

Yet perhaps this is the celebrated indefinite dyad of the Parmenides,”° which 
is indefinite because of this, because what is not a plurality cannot have a limit, 
but is everywhere many, and without even this “everywhere”; rather, it is “in 
many places.” (II 210) And yet not even the “in many places” can be taken in 
relation to anything other than the absolute many. 

This is perhaps the One-many from which also the denials begin in the 
first hypothesis,*' which also first generates all the definitions of the things that 
are qualified in some way or another as differentiations.”” This is the origin of 
its also being called the One-many, because it contains in its own many the 
complete cause of the things that proceed from it by means of every division. 
And thus the Chaldeans call it the “Source of Sources,”*’ and Orpheus calls it 
“Metis, pregnant with the seed of the gods,”“ and the Phoenicians call it the 
“Cosmic Aion,” since it has gathered all things into itself. 

But we are accustomed to attributing these names to the lower limit of the 
intelligibles, whereas the intelligible is One and being together, yet this is One- 
many but not One-Being. Plato*® showed that the One-Being is the indefinite 
dyad, but not the One absolutum. Yet our account seeks further the nature of 
this so-called absolute One-many, which is not the One-Being. The one that is 
differentiated from substance is also the one that takes substance as its vehicle, 
and is itself unified substance, just as life exists in a twofold sense, the one is 
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unified life and the other is life subject to differentiation, and intellect also 
exists in a twofold sense, the one is a henad, and the other a substantial form. 

But where would the absolute One be, which is the beginning of the two 
processions—the procession of the unitary and the so-called substantial pro- 
cession? 

Perhaps the One-Being, which we call the Unified since it is before both, is 
itself the absolute One, for it was One itself, but in an amplified way.’” 

[We reply that] the absolute One, if it is before Being and the One, (since it 
is neither [II 211] Being nor the One, inasmuch as they are contradistinguished) 
is nevertheless one in a different mode; it is one before distinction and and 
contradistinction. Moreover, it is absolute because it is not substance, not life, 
and not intellect. And yet how could it still be the lower limit of the Unified? 
For it is not Unified in an absolute way, since it is not the first Unified. If it is a 
particular Unified, it will be a particular one, since it is one before both [Being 
and the One] which in fact was the Unified. In general, the argument seeks an 
absolute One, which is only One, and not One-Being. After all, the absolute 
intellect is the first intellect, and the absolute life is the first life, and the abso- 
lute substance is the first substance. Therefore, it is necessary that the first 
henad not be the substantial henad, nor the vital nor yet the intellective, but it 
is the absolute henad, and the pure henad, and not a qualified henad. 

But perhaps the third member of the intelligible must be placed in the 
intelligible [intellect}* and itself must be made the lower limit of the intelligible, 
and in between this and the unitary substance we must place the absolute One, 
as the first and absolute god, if as they say, One and god are the same (since 
what is before this is not correct to call a god), and this is the One-many.” But 
in the Parmenides, Plato showed that the Unified was the many before the One- 
Being, and therefore the indefinite multiplicity, because it was separate from 
the One-Being.” But the One is said to be many now in another way, as the 
principle is said to be what comes from the principle, and as the monad is said 
to be number. And therefore, because of differentiation, the procession arises 
from this point, because the absolute One (II 212) was this many. Whence too 
each of the things that proceed in terms of the concentration of its own internal 
multiplicity, also generates the external [multiplicity] from itself. 

Perhaps therefore we must assume that the absolute [One]”’ proceeds from 
the qualified Unified, just as the absolute substance of the substantial henad is 
from a qualified henad, or we must make that One-Being two-faced, so to say. 
For the limit of the intelligible is praised as source of the intellective as well, so 
that to the extent that it is a source of the things proceeding after the intellec- 
tives, it is the One-many, and by virtue of the relationship with what is after 
itself it dissolves the unity before both into the hypostasis of the absolute One, 
but to the extent that it is the limit of the intelligible, it is thus the qualified Uni- 
fied, and is One-many not as the absolute many, but as absolute One-many. 
Someone could adduce evidence for either hypothesis from the theologies: 
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from the Chaldean and Orphic he could maintain the second thesis, but from 
the Egyptian and from the Phoenician the first. The gods alone would know the 
truth. But let us this point be [the end of] our deliberation concerning these 
matters. Perhaps we shall make some investigation again concerning them.” 

Perhaps, therefore, the absolute One, which is the all-One, since it is the 
unitary entities and the substantial entities, is before the Unified, and the abso- 
lute Unified is after the One, since the Unified is established as absolute Being 
and absolute substance, and is that in which all substance is unified, both the 
so-called unitary substance and the substantial substance that is contradistin- 
guished from the former, since in either of these kinds of substance [one finds] 
a particular substance. One kind is (II 213) unitary substance, another is sub- 
stantial substance, and absolute substance is prior to differentiation, and it pos- 
sesses what is called the unitary and the substantial in itself. And, therefore, we 
must posit the absolute substance itself, after which substance is differentiated, 
which is sometimes called unitary and other times called substantial, but which 
is better to call Unified and mixed, since it is thus distinguished from the uni- 
tary.’ And if this system prevails, all of these doctrines will agree with each 
other, both as given by the philosophers and by the theologians. But we shall 
speak again later concerning these things. 

But let us go back to the original point, namely, that the plurality of sub- 
stance, which is distinguished in two ways, consists either of elements or parts 
or forms, to use a more general expression, that is, these are the parts of unitary 
substance or unified substance, whereas the many of the single and absolute 
substance is the absolute many, and as Plato™ says, the indefinite multiplicity 
and the absolute undifferentiated, since no otherness has yet become manifest. 
But how is it many, if it is not yet separate in any way? 

[We reply that] just as the one is in the Unified, so too are the many, which 
are like a profusion and a release that belongs to the Unified,” and such is the 
nature of the many that belong to the Unified which is prior to both [one and 
many]. If the many belong to the Unified and not to the One, one should know 
that the absolute One that is prior to absolute substance as both [One and 
Being] contains the absolute many. The second principle is the many of the 
absolute One, just as power is said to be the principle of the father. Therefore, 
the prior of the two principles is an absolute One, and absolute many is the 
second, absolute substance is the third, as (11 214) indeterminate substance. 
Below, the double row of henads and substances develops out of it. This is also 
the true origin of the differentiation of any kind of multiplicity, when the many 
undergo differentiation under the influence of an otherness that reveals itself, 
whether the many are elements, or parts, or forms. In the Unified prior to these 
there is a multiplicity, but it [the multiplicity] is at once like the One in the Uni- 
fied and like the multiplicity that is parallel to it. As the One it has not become 
separate from Being, and thus neither has the multiplicity divided into many, 
but it remains in the One, running along in the unified nature, which could 
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neither be said to be many nor one but only both, as it is Unified before both. 
But nevertheless, in the Unified as well, we ascend from the things below by 
analogy, since in that realm, these things are not there, but they are analogous 
to [the one and the many], though they are unknowable in terms of what is 
familiar [to us]. And so the summit of the Unified we call mixed, and [say that 
it is] composed from elements; the middle we call whole and from parts; and 
the third we call monad and specific number together with the monad. And in 
general, we call the third intellect, the second life, and the first Being, [deriving 
these ranks] from differentiations that only exist in the lower realm, attempting 
by way of suggestion to illustrate the perfect and complete descent of that which 
is undifferentiated. 


Section XV. On the 
Procession of the Unified 


Chapter 90. Seven Questions on the Procession of the 
Unified, Questions 1-3 


ΝΕ τ If the Unified is immediately after the One and subsists in the 
sphere of the One, how could any differentiation be present in the 
Unified? 

2. Is procession double: one uniform, as Athena proceeds from Athena, 
and one heteroform, as Athena is from Zeus, or is there one nature 
shared by all procession that proceeds in both ways? 

3. Why is one kind of procession of similar forms and the other of 
dissimilar forms, whether separately or whether one procession 
contains both kinds? If there is a difference among the processions, 
what is the cause of the difference? 


As we saw in the previous chapter, Damascius employs the Proclean terminol- 
ogy according to which multiplicity can be studied as internal and external, as 
uniform and heteroform procession, or as horizontal and vertical procession. 
It would seem, in the words of A. C. Lloyd, that Proclus refers “to procession 
and multiplication as the external activity of an entity, and reversion and uni- 
fication as its internal activity” (Lloyd 1982, 33). Lloyd goes on to cite the exam- 
ple of PT V.18.283-284. The demiurge addresses the younger gods, and his 
words are described “as the external activity of the intellect; for they ‘make the 
(Lloyd 1982, 33). Here begins 
Damascius’ treatment of Proclus’ theorems on relationships between what 
Proclus calls “orders.” At ET 108 and 109, Proclus sketches something that 
appears to be the support for Damascius’ description here of vertical and hor- 
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indivisible proceed to divisible existence 


izontal, or internal and external modes of procession. 
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Proclus’ ET proposition 108 is as follows in Dodds’ translation: “Every particular 
member of any order can participate the monad of the rank immediately superjacent in 
one of two ways: either through the universal of its own order, or through the particular 
member of the higher series which is co-ordinate with it in respect of its analogous 
relation to that series as a whole.” 

Dodds also adds in a note to this proposition the following scheme, according to 
which propositions 108, 109 and the two following may be illustrated diagrammatically 
as in the diagram below. Here we have two successive transverse series or strata of re- 
ality proceeding from their respective “monads” or universal terms Aand B: thus we 
have two kinds of procession, one of B from A(such as soul from intellect) and one of 
Bi from B (such as world soul from soul). 


Βε- 'ς- "΄ςε- "᾽...... b's 


(III 1) Having established these preliminary definitions, let us initiate the 
discussion concerning procession, inquiring whether the Unified proceeds in 
itself [inwardly] or from itself [externally], since our doctrine attributes to the 
Unified the summit, mid-point, and nadir, that is substance, life, and intellect, 
or whatever metaphorical expression one uses [to describe them] based on 
lower entities. There are good reasons for objecting to either position [that is, 
either internal or external procession]. 

If the Unified is unified in the sense that it subsists immediately after and 
in the sphere of the One,' because there is not even a division between One and 
Being at that point, by what contrivance could there be any other sort of differ- 
entiation inherent there [in the Unified]>” For the first differentiation of all (III 
2) is that between the One and Being, since the fusion and unity of these con- 
stitutes the first union. All other realities are differentiated either in terms of 
the One, as for example, the unitary, or in terms of Being, as for example, sub- 
stantial number. Therefore, a first otherness of the two monads must become 
manifest, so that the numbers may be divided along with their corresponding 
monads.’ But where the single monad is prior to the dyad, or there is rather not 
even the monad, if it is true that this monad is distinguished with respect to its 
own number, but a single complete nature completely unified and undifferenti- 
ated, how could any distinction into first, middle, and last arise here? For to 
introduce darkness into the light is the same as introducing the mobile into the 
immobile (the pure immobile), or to introduce the temporal into eternity is the 
same as to introduce any distinction at all into the first undifferentiated and 
unified principle. 
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If the differentiated is after the Unified, and the differentiated is from the 
undifferentiated and after it, neither of the things from it would be in that 
[Unified]. The first and the middle and the last arise either in what is already 
distinct or in what is subject to differentiation. For these could not rightly be 
found There. I omit to mention that [ for Parmenides] the beginning and middle 
and end appear in the limit of the differentiated nature, far from that [primary] 
station, as Parmenides* says, whereas the hypostasis of the whole and parts is 
prior to the (III 3) differentiated nature and reveals that number is even older 
than that hypostasis. But if number is not yet in the Unified, then neither can 
the triad be in the Unified. If the triad is not there, then neither are the elements 
of the triad: first, middle, and last. 

Notwithstanding [the provision of the Parmenides], the Oracles and the theo- 
logians have announced the intelligible triads to us, and the processions of the 
divine principles from the single original principle of the universals. Moreover, 
reason itself also requires that there be a procession in that realm as well, even 
if this procession is unified as much as possible. First of all, if that nature is 
unified because it is after the One, since it is also after the many, it is necessary 
for it to be multiple in some way. And if the One checks procession, multiplic- 
ity awakens procession and renders it complete. If the Unified is the One-Being 
because it is before substance and One, there must be something before either 
kind of life, both the unitary and the substantial; and likewise, before either 
kind of intellect there must be the combined intellect, that is, unified intellect 
and unified life, just as there is also the unified substance. But where would the 
Unified be? 

[We respond] that it would be in the whole unified diacosm. Therefore, 
even that diacosm possesses three orders throughout. From it proceed sub- 
stance, life, and intellect, which form its external multiplicity, since it has 
not produced these differences with itself as a whole. The external multi- 
plicity by nature arises in accordance with the internal multiplicity, whether 
it is the cause or the subsistence, and whether the multiplicity is differenti- 
ated or unified. We admit that the internal multiplicity is unified, yet it is 
nevertheless analogous to the differentiated. And if someone says (III 4) 
that the many are from the One, still, nevertheless, the many are not in the 
One, and one should know that the many are the inward multiplicity of the 
One, if that is a permissible expression. And if this is not true, yet it is easier 
to concur that the unified and as yet undifferentiated multiplicity must be 
intermediate between the One and the differentiated unity. These are 
the problems on either side concerning the inner multiplicity that [is in] the 
intelligible. 

There is equally a problem concerning the external [multiplicity]. For 
either the produced multiplicity has the same form as the producer, as for 
example, the many unifieds are from the one Unified, as the intellects are 
from the one intellect and the souls from the one soul, or else the multiplicity 
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has a different form, as soul is from intellect or intellect from life or life from 
substance, and so from the Unified are substance and life and intellect. If this 
is so, the Unified does not proceed, nor does that nature suffer procession, but 
what proceeds from it is another entity. After all, the many proceed from the 
One as the expressible proceeds from the Ineffable, but the nature of the One 
does not proceed or become many, nor does the nature of the Ineffable become 
expressible. And if that is true, what differentiation could there be within the 
Unified nature? It is the same thing if someone says that the many proceed 
from the One under a similar form (III 5). It is the same also to say that the 
differentiated are from the Unified. But for what purpose would they proceed 
under the same form? From the preservation of the same form, so to speak, 
the result will be the same in the case of beginning, middle, and end. Nothing 
proceeds via a simple destruction of the same characteristic, unless some dif- 
ference be also added that transforms the things proceeding in terms of their 
form. Nor will it do [to say that] the same form is undermined by multiplicity 
without undergoing a transformation [of its nature], nor is the same form 
capable in and of itself of differentiation, when there is no difference or 
differentiation added to it. For not even in the case of the individuals differing 
numerically is it easy to accept that the procession into individuals occurs with- 
out any structural difference, and certainly not in the case of universal form or 
specific [form]. Thus each star and every living being is a common form and 
also differs in form. But if the procession is like the things that proceed, that 
is, at the same time it is both common and unique, just as human and horse 
and living being are each common and unique, how does the difference 
proceed from the living being that is undifferentiated? How does what is 
inherently undifferentiated become parceled into many living beings in the 
formal unity of the procession? 

And yet the argument if it is formulated concerning the Unified is even 
more difficult. For one must remove every proper characteristic [that depends 
on] differentiation from this, both uniform and heteroform. Therefore also 
the so-called differentiation that involves the internal multiplicity must be 
removed from it as well. Intellect, since it is a form, can perhaps be differen- 
tiated into many forms, and the whole can be differentiated into parts, and 
the mixed into elements. But how could the Unified be differentiated by 
means of procession that is internal to it? Neither can it be differentiated in 
terms of (III 6) heteroform procession, since how is it possible to speak of 
any transformation of form or property in the identical and, to say it better, 
unified nature? Nor can it be differentiated in terms of a uniform procession, 
since the Unified is nothing other than what it is called, Unified, so that as 
the Unified, at least, it could not become distinguished. Therefore it is 
not differentiated according to a uniform procession. If it is differentiated 
inwardly in both ways, as Unified life is differentiated from Unified substance 
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and Unified intellect, either of these results will be strange, just as would be 
the case, respectively, both to the uniform procession and to the heteroform 
procession. 

But now we must investigate this [question] in general, whether procession 
is double, as the philosophers say, one uniform, as Athena proceeds from 
Athena, or heteroform, as Athena is from Zeus, or if there is one nature shared by 
all procession that proceeds in both ways?’ For neither can the particular pro- 
ceed without the universal nor could it even come into existence, nor does the 
universal proceed without the particular or without difference. In fact, Athena 
from Athena comes as a second from a first, a more divided from a more com- 
plete, ouranian from hyperouranian, if this should happen. These things alone 
do not change Athena formally, but rather there is also particular Athena-hood, 
in which every (III 7) Athena is first in her own particular nature, since even 
each human soul differs formally from every other. By how much more will the 
many Athenas differ in form from each other, since every god is a summit for 
the nature that it has.° And therefore, the procession that is called uniform is 
obviously also heteroform. Moreover, Athena is also from Zeus, a god from a 
god, and intellect from intellect and the demiurgic from the demiurgic, and the 
intellect-instilling from the intellect-instilling, depending on the case. And so 
the uniform is evidently the heteroform. Perhaps then all procession every- 
where is of both kinds, unless there are times when the similar prevails, and 
times when the dissimilar prevails. 

But we must also investigate the following, why one kind of procession is 
of similar entities and the other is of dissimilar entities, whether [each takes 
place] separately or whether the procession is of the two. Perhaps all proces- 
sions are similar or all are dissimilar. As an example of what I mean, we say 
that Zeus and Athena proceed from Zeus, and each [of the other gods proceed- 
ing from Zeus] is a different god , but they could not be generated as many 
from one, unless the one were all things. For always the more universal gathers 
the more divided in itself, just as the living being contains all living beings, 
human and horse and cow. And the same forms simultaneously proceeding 
and proceeding (III 8) separately were all forms of the living being. If Zeus, 
sharing the same form, proceeds from Zeus in a way that is not similar to the 
other gods, if someone were to pay attention to names, perhaps he would be at 
a loss, observing the two processions that are distinct from each other. If he 
were to think that the more particular Zeus who proceeds as second or third is 
not formally the same as the prior Zeus, [given that] the one was all the gods 
that proceeded, but the other was one of the gods that proceeded, he will 
observe that procession as a whole and the procession of all things consists in 
a partition of the one [Zeus], that is, a partition of the subsistence of the complete 
Zeus. Therefore, each god is a part of the cause and is synonymous with it, and 
none is a whole with its whole, but is in the part that each one proceeds as. 
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If the whole is the cause, and the others are caused as a whole, Zeus as a whole 
is not the same as the part of Zeus, for example, the second Zeus or Athena, 
and it is clear that all are generated as dissimilar, and they are different from 
one another in their form{s]. But their sharing in Zeus extends to the name 
[alone]. 

Since even if there is a difference among the processions, what is the cause 
of the difference? Why is there a similar and a dissimilar procession from the 
same [god]? What is the determination of the advent of that kind or this kind? 
Is it because the procession that transmits a similar form is accomplished in 
the division of the particular subsistence, but the procession that transmits a 
dissimilar form is accomplished in the cause of difference that is present in an 
anticipatory way? 

[We reply that] first, the cause is the subsistence of the nature that contains 
[the different form], as for example (III 9), the cause of the subsistence of 
Athena is a completing predicate in Zeus that is prior to the subsistence of 
Zeus. Or else Athena is substantialized together with Zeus, and without her 
there could be no Zeus, which is easier and truer to say. And therefore, the 
procession of the unlike form is also accomplished according to the division of 
the subsistence. Second, the division of the subsistence subsists in Zeus, with 
the more divided proceeding from him, as for example, the procession of the 
similarly formed series called “Zeus” is from him, and therefore it is not that 
the series generated from Zeus is in him as subsistence, but rather it is in him 
as a cause relative to the series that is produced and as subsistence relative to 
what produces the series. 

The following too is worthy of study: perhaps one entity functions as 
subsistence for another entity, but can be called the cause of something else, [so 
that] it is not useful to bifurcate the nature of each thing with the so called “sub- 
sistence” of itself or “anticipation of the cause of the secondaries.” We can say the 
same concerning participation. In one way the living being is in human being, 
and in this way it is [a form of] participation, but in another way it completes the 
human being, and in this way it is the subsistence of the human being. 


Chapter 91. On the Possibility of Procession, Questions 4-7 


ΕΠ Damascius continues his discussion from chapter 90 above, concerning the possibil- 
ity of procession from the Unified. To review, in chapter 90, Damascius poses the 
following questions: 


1. If the Unified is immediately after the One and subsists in the sphere of the 
One, how could any differentiation be present in the Unified? 

2. Is procession double: one uniform, as Athena proceeds from Athena, and one 
heteroform, as Athena is from Zeus, or is there one nature shared by all 
procession that proceeds in both ways? 
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3. Why is one kind of procession of similar forms and the other is of dissimilar 
forms, whether separately or whether one procession contains both kinds? If 
there is a difference among the processions, what is the cause of the 
difference? 


In this chapter, he proceeds to ask the following questions: 


4. Is procession possible? 

a. How do the many proceed from the One? Why does One alone not proceed 
from One, and why do the many not proceed from many? 

b. Why doesn’t the whole proceed from One, as from a whole? Why is the 
effect always more divided than the cause? 

c. Is procession from Being, and how could what exists already, even before 
procession, proceed? Or is it from not-being, in which case how could 
anything arise from what in no way has being? 

5. How is there procession into matter from intellect? 

6. How do we account for the fact that unity and differentiation are manifest 
simultaneously and for the opposition that arises in a single procession, that is, 
between the distinguished and what it is distinguished from? 

7. Can the Unified be a cause of differentiation? It is as if the One could make 
something that generates its opposite. If it is descent that differentiates, what 
is it that has undergone this descent itself? ΕἸ 


Advancing still higher, one could reasonably ask the question, how is it that the 
many proceed from One? Why does One alone not proceed from One, and why 
do the many not proceed from many? But now we say that the many gods are 
from Zeus. But perhaps (III 10) [procession is from] many as they are already 
contained [in the One], whether as subsistence or as cause or as participation, 
according as one likes to say, so that the many gods proceed from many gods. 

What could proceed from a One as a whole from a whole, since the product 
is always more particular than the producer? 

[Our answer is that] the entire series in the case of what is called the pro- 
cession of the similar form has simultaneously proceeded from the One as a 
whole, but in the case of the procession of the dissimilar, the chorus of the gods 
that have been simultaneously engendered is a whole as one complete god 
[comes] from one whole god.” 

But perhaps one could say that the entire demiurge has proceeded from 
Kronos as a whole, as one complete world from one complete world, the demi- 
urgic from the titanic. 

In that case, would Zeus then be of equal station with Kronos, or is the 
containing world of equal status with the world it contains? In corporeal 
masses, the container exceeds the contained. Therefore, the analogy will obtain 
also among the incorporeals, and the world of Kronos will contain the world of 
Zeus; the world of Ouranos will contain the world of Kronos, and the world of 
night that of Ouranos, and again the absolute single world ordered before all 
worlds will contain the world of Night. So the whole does not proceed from the 
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whole, for Kronos would not then merely contain the demiurge, but would also 
exceed [the demiurge], so that this form of procession is also something that 
consists in partition. And therefore every productive cause of the internal plu- 
rality divides its procession. And so we shall be compelled everywhere to posit 
the internal plurality (III 11) as greater than the external plurality. Since all 
things are from one, this one, which we call the absolute One, will contain a 
multiplicity in itself, [or] the many could not have proceeded from it, and an 
infinite regress will result. 

Once more raising a different kind of puzzle that is at once ancient and 
more recent, [we can ask,] is procession from Being—and yet how could what 
exists already, even before [procession], proceed? Or is it from not-being,—and 
yet which member of reality could arise from what in no way has Being? For 
there is no matter in that realm, so that what is in act could proceed from what 
is in potential. And yet nothing in act could be produced by what is in potential, 
since what is in act is superior to what is potential, and that which is generated 
is always inferior to its originator. Neither could anything arise from what 
already is, nor from what is not, either in potential or act. For example, life, we 
say, proceeds from substance, and intellect from life, and soul from intellect, 
and the entire corporeal nature from soul. And so the second will be in the 
things that are prior or they will not be in act. And the latter will make proces- 
sion impossible, but the former will make it superfluous, in addition. 

If someone says that [what proceeds] is in [the prior] in the cause, then we 
inquire what this expression “in the cause” means. Does it mean that what has 
proceeded is in what produced it, as the same either in form or in number? But 
the latter is impossible. For the effect is other than the cause. They are not the 
same, even in form. For the first form in each thing is one, since the human 
being in this realm is not the same as the human being in that realm in form, 
for one is the image and the other the original, and the one is in matter and the 
other is in intellect, and the one in soul is a different, intermediate form, (III 
12) in between each of the extremes. If [cause and effect] are not the same in 
form or in number, then there could not be something in the originating cause 
other than the originating cause of the originated itself. Again, why will one 
thing be the cause of another thing? For it is the like the case of what is origi- 
nating from what is not. The originating cause itself is other than the gener- 
ated. How can one thing be generative of another thing, whether in itself, or 
whether as another thing, in itself? 

Reason also draws an absurd conclusion in the case of things that have 
proceeded into matter from intellect. For necessarily, nothing that is rooted in 
matter can be first, but all things come from That realm. Neither, therefore, can 
what is imaged in matter be first, nor can what is created in matter be first, nor 
can the material form, nor can what is spatialized and has acquired mass here 
[in matter be first]. For these are also forms that differ from their opposites. 
And so they cannot proceed from above, nor can they subsist There before 
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[they are expressed in matter]. But what subsists [There] before could not allow 
itself to proceed into matter, as, for example, things that are eternal and un- 
generated. 

But apart from these aforementioned aporiae, we say that the completely 
distinct has already proceeded from the Unified, but that these things, the 
Unified and the distinct, come about through unity and differentiation, (II 13) 
and unity and differentiation are manifest simultaneously, and so in general 
are the opposites that arise in a single procession. But where there is union, 
the Unified is also there, and where there is differentiation, there also is the 
distinct that has undergone differentiation. Therefore each of them is in the 
distinct, both the Unified and the distinguished. Therefore the Unified from 
which the distinct proceeds, is not before the distinct. If unity is in the Unified, 
and if where this is, there is also differentiation, the distinct will also be in the 
Unified. 

Still worth inquiry is what it is that has brought about the distinct instead 
of the Unified, and made the distinct subsequent to the Unified. For how could 
the Unified be a cause of differentiation? It is the same as if one made out that 
an opposite were capable of generating it opposite. If it is descending that dif- 
ferentiates, what is it that has produced this descent itself? Again, the state of 
being superior is not what produces descent. 


91.1. Continuation of the Seventh Question and Reply 


The same kind of problem emerges in the case of the One and the many that it 
has long been customary to mention, namely, how the many are produced from 
the One.’ For it is like saying that the cold proceeds from the hot. 

Should our response to this problem be that which the philosophers give, 
that what proceeds is inferior to what (III 14) caused it?” Thus to the extent that 
what has arisen from the One departs from the One, in this way it is not One, 
so that it is many by necessity. 

But first, the fact of being inferior does not change the form or the nature 
of the reality. There is superior beauty, and there is descended beauty, but each 
is nevertheless beauty, so that each is one as well, even if one is the cause and 
the other the caused. Therefore, there is a unique procession that proceeds as 
from one into one.’” And second, the many proceeding will be per accidens, if 
it is not to the extent that they are many that they are generated, but to the 
extent that they are generated, that they are many. And third, the puzzle 
remains. For why is generation from one opposite into another opposite? 

Perhaps it is better to say that the One is not just one, as the name reveals, 
but it is also all things, as one simplicity that is before all things, as we often say. 
And so it is the cause of all things in the all-containing simplicity of itself. [But 
it is the cause] not insofar as it is one in the sense that it is opposed to the many 
(for One is prior to antithesis) but insofar as it is the principle of all things, and 
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all things as a principle of all things. Thus it produces what is after itself: it 
produces all things as the sole principle, and the many things as One, and 
beings as supersubstantial, though it too is also the beings. For why is it differ- 
ent for the demiurgic intellect, since it has anticipated all things in itself as the 
paradigm [of all things] to produce all things from itself as images [of the intel- 
lect], and for the single principle of the wholes—which is without qualification 
all things that are from it, in an undifferentiated way before the things that are 
from it, and as one nature that cannot be multiplied—to produce the many 
from itself? But the problem was how the many are from the One. But as it in 
fact is, the many (III 15) appear from the principle of all things, because the 
principle was all things before all things. 

If the things that have proceeded are both the One that is [a synthesis of] 
all things and all things as a multiplicity that consists in all things, one should 
know that the principle is twofold; on the one hand it is known as the absolute 
One, and on the other, as all things, which we say it is in the manner that is 
before all things. And we have long referred to this as the many in the sense of 
the many of the One, as if it were the infinite power of that, in which or 
together with which, that was all things and generative of all things. And so this 
principle is referred to as the power of the Father also in the Oracles.'’ And 
since the first principles share the same nature, in the sense that the second is 
in the first and proceeds in it and from it, therefore each of the things that have 
proceeded from there both severally and jointly are all one and many together, 
and the many have proceeded from the One in the One” and are everywhere 
the seconds of the One. 

Therefore is it the case that, even in matter, the many of matter are after the 
One and that the last principle of all is not the One, but that we shall call it 
the many, with the result that the many are also before all things and not 
the One? 

[We reply that] the many are everywhere in the One, as embraced by the 
circumference of the One; therefore the One is everywhere first and last. Let so 
much be by way of a digression in the argument. 

(III 16) But the problem from the beginning is that the many are produced 
by the One, because this One is called One as the absolute One, since it is many 
and all things, and it is still more than all things, insofar as it is itself One, and 
the many and all things are a second principle, since the second principle is a 
profusion’ and infinity of the One and it produces all things. Therefore the 
inquiry into how the One produces belongs to those ignorant of the simplicity 
of the One, for subsistence and power and act are not differentiated from each 
other in it, but they are just the One; by contrast, the second principle first 
manifests in the beginning stages the generative [power] and that which gives 
rise to the indefinite, as it proceeds into multiplicity and into the indefinite that 
is outside the One. And therefore it is deemed worthy [only] of secondary 
names, and there is no longer a puzzle about the many proceeding from this 
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principle, since it is many, and [indeed is] the absolute many before all things. 
We must make the same reply also concerning the Unified, for this is at the 
same time the multiplicity, so that it is all things as the Unified, and it is reason- 
able [to call it] generative of all things, as the unified principle of all things. 

But how are the things generated from it distinguished from that unified 
principle, and how is it that there can be a distinction of the many from the 
One? For this was our original question. 

[We reply, it is] because the principle, being all things, is also procession 
and descent and differentiation, for each of these is a particular member of all 
things. As it produces substance and life and intellect, for example, so too it 
also generates along with these things descent, differentiation, procession, and 
all things that are connected to otherness. In fact, otherness arises as a process 
of distinction among things that are other, so that differentiation also occurs 
together with what is distinguished, and procession along with (II 17) what 
proceeds, and descent along with the elements that descend. Therefore, it is 
not by accident that they proceed into [a state of] differentiation, but the gen- 
erative cause both distinguishes them and produces differentiation along with 
its products. 


Chapter 92. Answer to Sixth Question 


ΗΕ Recall from chapter 90 above that Damascius presents a series of puzzles concerning 
the nature of procession, which he then proceeds to answer, as he typically does, in 
reverse order. The sixth question concerned the simultaneous manifestation of unity 
and differentiation, of the differentiated and the undifferentiated, as a condition of pro- 
cession. Unity and differentiation are expressed variously at different levels of reality, 
but in particular, Damascius notes four different levels of unity: a unity that is contradis- 
tinguished from differentiation, a unity that functions like a dyad, incorporating all 
possible modes of antithesis, a unity that gathers all unities, the monad of monads, and 
finally or rather first, the unity of unified substance itself, which is actually prior to 
differentiation. Hi 


To the second from the last question (that is, the sixth) we shall reply that there 
is a unity in the same rank as differentiation, and that they [the unity and the 
differentiation] are in the same rank together. There is a unity that is the unique 
enfolding of the entirety of any antithesis, such as the dyad. And there is a 
unity prior to this, which gathers all the monads of this kind, insofar as they are 
monads, since it is the monad of all monads, and it is the one form of the entire 
number that is of a single form, in which are contained all the forms. Before 
this unity, one must conceive the unity of the whole in an absolute sense, in 
which the parts, also in an absolute sense, are contained, and prior to this unity 
the unity of the elemental, which is the aggregation of all the elements, 
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and is unified substance, as the unitary substance coexists with this unity; 
before both substances we accept a single unity that is unity in the strictest pos- 
sible sense, the unity of the One-Being, which we single out as the Unified. 
And this is all things, so that differentiation is in it as unity, just as the other 
things are, and from this proceeds what is becoming differentiated and in 
addition to this, that which is completely differentiated. 

(III 18) How, then, did [that which is unified] become unified, if not 
through unity, as the differentiated did through differentiation? For these arise 
together. 

[We answer that] they have reality through predominance, that is, with 
unity predominating above and differentiation predominating below. Thus dif- 
ferentiation is also above, so that [what is unified] too is subject to distinction, 
even if it is less distinct. Wherever the one of a pair of opposites prevails, the 
other member exists, as well, as for example, wherever there is sameness there 
is difference, and wherever there is motion there is rest. For they become man- 
ifest together. 

Therefore is anything else signified by that unity or that differentiation, 
since these two are somehow in opposition, not in the same rank, but [related] 
as cause and effect? 

It is better to say that we conceive of and describe all things as distinct, 
both everything else, but especially unity and differentiation, and from these 
we indicate something about that which is free from differentiations. It is not 
that we specify the unified in terms of unity, and it is not that we specify the 
entire domain of the completely differentiated in the terms of differentiation 
that takes rise in division, for the intellect is both the unified and the distinct, 
and in intellect, that which is a part relative to another, is intellect relative to the 
whole as differentiated, but it is substance as [the whole is] unified, or to say it 
more accurately, relative to both One and Being it is the Unified before both. 
We employ the terminology of things that are subject to differentiation either 
as single predicates or as complex predicates, intending to indicate something 
about that which is entirely free from differentiations, whose name and con- 
ception we are unable to articulate, owing to the great divisiveness of our own 
thought. For we must gather all of our conceptions into one metaconception, 
the summit of all thinking, if we would get hold of any trace of that transcend- 
ently coaggregate nature. 


Chapter 93. Answers to Fifth and Fourth Questions 


ΕΒ Here Damascius takes on a discussion that he actually addresses much more fully in 
the Commentary on the Parmenides, in his work on hypothesis five, which for him refers 
to forms in matter. Below, he is concerned to show that forms in matter are still forms; 
their sole reality is always intelligible and never material as such. 
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He also begins his reply to the fourth question, how the many proceed from the 
One. Why does one alone not proceed from One, and why do the many not proceed 
from many? In treating this question, Damascius references his own understanding of 
the henads, that is, the One qua One, qua One-many or One-all, and qua the Unified, or 
ground of intelligible Being. 


(III 19) And now as regards the third group of problems [in other words, the 
fifth question counting backwards from seven], we must elaborate this one 
point concerning images and their originals, that when the argument states 
that whatever arises must presubsist in that which is not subject to generation, 
it means the following: all the forms and their properties originate from intel- 
lect and from the eternal, and then proceed into soul and into the intermediate 
substance, and then also into matter, in the case of the ultimate forms. For the 
forms that are in matter are not independent, nor are they first, nor do they 
constitute the reality of the formal subsistence, since they are bound up in that 
which is not and in that which lacks form, which does not mean that they are 
not the first [forms] to be debased in the sense of being in matter, but only that 
they are not the first forms.'* Therefore, both that which has mass and that 
which has extension presubsist there as forms as well, and the things that are 
there are first, but [insofar as] as they come to be and are in matter and are the 
things such as we see, they are firsts only in the sense that they are such as they 
are in this world, but as forms, as what they are said to be, they are the very last 
of all forms. Who then would think that the lowest forms are in fact the first? 
But solely as forms they are manifest as firsts There, and the opposites have 
equal dominance There—sameness and otherness, motion and rest, one and 
many, all antitheses are equal. But in one place all things are ungenerated 
and eternal, and this means without division, and in the other place, they 
arise and are in time, and this means, divided. 

(III 20) And yet I am not speaking of the divisible or the indivisible as 
forms (for each of the two would be present on either side in an authentic way), 
but in another way; we name the whole after a part, since we have no name to 
signify the commonality. For in designating the all as “world” (cosmos/KdopL0s), 
it is not that we are gathering all things and making this designation from their 
common nature, but rather [we do so] from a single characteristic, that of 
being ordered (κεκοσμῆσθα]). In fact, the chorus (chorus/yopds) is named only 
from dancing (choreuein/xopevew) and the army (stratos/ στρατός) only 
from encampment (strateuesthai/otpateveobat), and human being (anthro- 
pos/ ἄνθρωπος) from contemplating what one has seen (anathrein ha opopen/ 
ἀναθρεῖν d ὄπωπεν), and horse (hippos/imzmos) from going by means of feet 
(hiesthai tois posin/ ἵεσθαι τοῖς πόσιν). Each of these things as one and many is 
named from one of the many things in it. 

Therefore is the expression “the whole” not a name that applies as a uni- 
versal designation, as it [signifies] a reality that is common [to all things]? 
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The whole is all the parts before the parts, but it is named from the con- 
glomerate of the parts. It is whole (ὅλον) because it is both pure (aAés) and 
complete (ἅλις); what is seen as a pure being (ἁλὲς ὄν) is called whole (ὅλον). 
Hence all that is in matter is a partial whole, whereas all that is ungenerated is 
an undivided whole, not insofar as each is expressed as a distinct form, but as 
a suggestion of their [natures]. And so all the forms are both in intellect and in 
matter, both the undivided and the divided, since they are forms, but one is 
through subsistence, and the other through participation, and some are first 
and others are lowest. And yet these things, as forms, that is the first forms and 
the last forms, (III 21) along with subsistence and participation, are in intellect 
and matter as well. 

Therefore, since some are originals and the others are images, are the 
images also forms and are they also in intellect and in matter? But how could 
they not be forms, since the image is a likeness and likeness is the result of 
resemblance, and resemblance is both in matter and in form, and the original 
is the archetype of resemblance. In that realm, too, one thing resembles 
another, and in this realm the same is true, since Socrates is the original of his 
own image. Properties are both in matter and in intellect. But what we call the 
image is what is only an image, as for example, the form in matter, but what is 
just an image is not in intellect. And if by original [we mean] just what is 
ungenerated and eternal form and what is in the first subsistence, then the 
original nature would not be in our realm. Thus that which has mass is in that 
realm both as form, and as undivided mass. But in this realm what has mass 
has form, but it is still divided, and it has mass as something divided. Thus the 
quality is shared in both places, but the first and lowest hypostasis is unique in 
each case. But the hypostasis of that which comes to be and that which does not 
come to be, of what is in matter and what is immaterial, and of what is in time 
and what is eternal [is unique], and these things are not like properties but like 
cause and effect, or like subsistence and participation, and however one might 
distinguish becoming (III 22) and substance, not as common properties, but as 
unique hypostases, they are above and proceed below. This is a differentiation 
that I make. 

But next, we make the same differentiation in the case of every productive 
[cause] and everything produced. For example, since the world that is moved by 
another proceeds in its entirety from the self-moving, and the self-moving from 
the immobile, all the things that are in the first in an unmoved way are in the 
second as self-moving, and in the third as other-moved, so that they proceed as 
real being from real beings, and from the things that are in act. And yet the 
result is not absurd. The productive cause and that which is produced are not 
the same thing in an absolute way nor in exactly the same way, but in one way 
they are the same, and in another way, not the same. The beauty that is moved 
by another is from the self-moved, and the self-moved is from the unmoved. 
Thus one could say, too, that each thing that is a being is from a being and a 
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non-being is from a non-being. There is a way in which they are the same and 
a way in which they are not the same. And this is also true in the case of the 
procession that is of what manifestly shares the same form, since beauty is 
from beauty. If the beautiful is from the good, or the other-moved itself is from 
the self-moved, and the self-moved is from the unmoved, then again [it is a case 
of] of being qualified in one way or not being qualified in this way, of one thing 
existing as a cause, but not as subsistence. By nature, we have both cause and 
effect, and the latter is precontained in the former, in just the way that the argu- 
ment, as it progresses, reveals. But all things are in the Unified and in the dif- 
ferentiated equally, and the latter proceed from the former, different kinds of 
realities from different kinds of realities, and again different kinds of nonreali- 
ties from different kinds of (II 23) nonrealities, or if you like, alternately, beings 
from non-beings and non-beings from beings. In act all things are in all things, 
and again there is nothing in act anywhere, since in one way nothing is There 
but in another way all things are There. There is no scope for the puzzle that 
produces what is in act from what is not in potential, or being from non-being. 
In That realm, nothing is in potential, nor yet is there non-being in the way that 
we mean when we pose this puzzle, but rather, there is non-being because the 
mode of the hypostasis is different and there is potentiality because different 
things are generated by nature from other things. 

Continuing with the fourth [question] from the last, it seems to admit of 
easy solution, through the same manner of procedure. For it is not surprising 
that many things proceed from the One, if the One generates all or many, ei- 
ther in its own all-embracing simplicity or in the multiplicity contained in it, in 
any manner whatsoever. For us as well, the One was all things, though not in 
potential, but in act; however it was not all things in a state of differentiation, 
that is, in the way that this world is differentiated or in general, the way any 
world is, nor is it all things in a state of being unified in the Unified, but being 
solely One, it is all things as one. The Unified is also all things, but as an undif- 
ferentiated unity. And the differentiated is all things, but as differentiation. But 
since these things are so, there is no difference between saying that multiplicity 
proceeds from this kind of (III 24) one and the one that is this way, and saying 
that the multiplicity is from the many that subsist in the One or cosubsist in the 
Unified or are different in that which is subject to differentiation or are com- 
pletely differentiated. But you would be able to say this more clearly if you said 
that the second principle proceeded from the first as the One-many proceeds 
from the One, and from this, the Unified proceeds together with the multiplic- 
ity, and from this, in short, the hypostasis that is further subject to differentia- 
tion from the many into multiplicity.'* Thus there is nothing surprising in the 
fact that one whole multiplicity proceeds from the One without division, or 
about all things proceeding from a single cause simultaneously and as one all- 
great world, or about the many being from many, with the things that do not 
subsist in the One coming to be from those that do subsist in the One. For in 
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this way the same thing is the One and in another way one could call it and see 
it as the many. 

Therefore a one comes forth from a one, as Dionysus from Zeus, or plu- 
rality comes from a unity, as the many gods are from Zeus, or one is from 
many, as when the soul is said to proceed from all things before itself, and that 
which is always generated is from all the causes that are prior to it, or many 
proceed from many, as we say the sensible things are from the intelligibles. 
But nevertheless each of the two is everywhere, the one and the multiplicity, 
even if sometimes it is the many as the one, and sometimes it is the one as the 
many. And sometimes the one is by itself and the many are by themselves. 
Therefore we shall not arrive at an infinite regress if we search always for the 
unmultipliable One before the One-many; indeed this absolute One by itself 
is the cause of the many, since as one, it is nevertheless all things, because it 
is before all things, not as one thing among all things, nor yet is a certain one 
that is a composite from (III 25) all things, but truly one, and thus all things 
together as the One itself. But the second principle is all things itself, but as 
the many of itself. For this was the many of that One, because all multiplicity 
subsists around the One, as all power subsists around its own substance. 
Thus we ascend to this principle from the all many, as we ascend from the 
One-all to the One. Each of the principles is all things, the One as all things 
together, and the many as the many-all. And perhaps all things proceed from 
the One as already fashioned, and many from the second principle as still 
indefinite and unbounded and not yet perfect. So much [will suffice] concern- 
ing this difficulty. 


Chapter 94. Answer to Fourth Question, Continued 


ΕΒ In this chapter, Damascius moves further down the chain of being, from the realm 
of the henads into the realm of the intellective, or noeric, order. His examples all make 
reference to a system of correspondences between his own adaptation of Proclus’ Pla- 
tonic Theology and the Orphic theology as Proclus and his predecessor, Syrianus, worked 
them out. 

The correspondences between Proclus and the Orphic theology may be understood 
as follows (adapted from Brisson 1987, 103): 


Platonic Theology Orphic theology 
the One Chronos 
the henads aither, chaos 
intelligible gods 
triad of Being primordial egg 
triad of power egg, tunic, night 


triad of act Metis, Erikepaius, Phanes 
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intelligible-intellective gods 


triad of Being Night ;2,, 

triad of power; also corresponds to Ouranos 

Chaldean “maintaining” gods 

triad of act; also corresponds to Hecatonchaires, Cottus, Briaraius 


Chaldean “perfective” gods 


intellective gods (hebdomad) 


parental triad Kronos, Rhea, Zeus 
immaculate triad Athena, Persephone, Curetes 
separative monad castration of Ouranos 


In response to the things that immediately attend what has already been said, 
we offer this one reply, to the effect that if a cosmos proceeds from a cosmos as 
a whole from a whole, as for example, the demiurgic from the titanic,’° or the 
titanic from the maintaining, or the intellective from the intelligible, the entire 
prior cosmos proceeds into the second cosmos in entirety, and does not remain 
above, secluded in the prior, or if it does remain, this prior will remain sterile 
and completely without procession.” And therefore, this is the manner in 
which that [higher world] will not exceed this [lower world], that is, by the exist- 
ence of something in that realm that is not in our realm. On the contrary, it is 
easy as well to understand that something becomes manifest in the secondar- 
ies whose nature cannot yet be differentiated in the primaries. But this is not 
true, either: in That realm, that which is subject to differentiation in this world 
is in a concentrated state. 

Then how does differentiation arise? And how do we say that all things are 
everywhere, if they are everywhere differently? 

Whenever we say that what is below is greater than what is above, we are 
speaking in terms of differentiation, since the same things [exist] in that realm 
too, but in a concentrated way. How then do we say that different things are 
manifested in different places in terms of subsistence?’* For where each being 
can offer opportunely its own act to all things, here it differentiates its own nature 
from that of others. And this is the so-called first subsistence of each being, the 
first subsistence of each being that is differentiated from the others’ properties. 

[We answer that] this is true (all things are not everywhere in the same way, 
but in some contexts they are unified, and in other contexts they are distinct) 
but nevertheless all things are in every world, the intelligible world (“it is all 
things, but in an intelligible mode,” as the Oracle says)’” and the sensible world 
and the intermediate worlds. 

How then do we always say that what is above is more universal than what 
is beneath, and that the latter is contained while the former contains, if there is 
no superiority of the former over the latter, and if all things are in each of the 
two, and if all things are equally in all things from necessity? 
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[We reply that] even if they are equal in terms of number, yet through its 
greatness one can contain the other, and the one sometimes contains the more 
numerous, just as the sphere of the fixed stars contains all of those successively 
[within it], and the world of Kronos will (III 27) contain the world of Zeus even 
if it is equal in the number of its forms, by the superfluity and the superiority 
and the, as it were, greatness of its nature.”° And then it is necessary to concede 
that since the superiors always bring into existence and generate what comes 
after themselves, it will result that more things will arise from the former than 
from the latter. For example, the intelligible world produces all the worlds that 
follow it simultaneously—the intellective, the supermundane, the encosmic— 
whereas the intellective world produces only two, and the supermundane 
produces only one, the sensible world, or however one divides the things that 
proceed into plural worlds. Thus the intelligible is the most complete, because 
it contains all worlds, and the sensible world or the sublunary world is the most 
partial, because it is the lowest world and it contains only its own parts, but the 
middle worlds by analogy both contain and are contained. And so one could see 
in the case of each series the world in the first station, the most complete world, 
and the world in the subordinate station, the more divided world. 

Let us also say something else concerning these same matters, namely, that 
if someone should say that the demiurgic world proceeds as a whole from the 
titanic, the doctrines just enunciated will apply to these worlds. If someone 
represents Zeus as produced from Kronos, we know that Zeus is generated 
from Kronos together with many other deities, both according to the Greeks 
and according to the barbarians, since once more, Kronos is from Ouranos 
together with other offspring, and again, Dionysus is from Zeus. If some worlds 
have been distributing the whole of each Father as parts, while still different 
worlds have proceeded (III 28) from a whole by preserving the same form (and 
thus these are established as the successors of the paternal reigns), this does 
not destroy the truth of the argument. For example, Zeus has produced the 
many gods as parts, but in addition to this thoroughgoing division, has pro- 
duced the divisible totality as well as the many gods that are stationed beneath 
this totality. Did not Zeus also generate the Titans in their own diacosm in the 
Orphic succession story?’ Thus Kronos also, in addition to his previous prolific 
family, produces at last the complete Zeus who initiates the next reign. And 
[Orpheus] relates that Ouranos also brings into subsistence similar progeny: 
after the other Ouranides, at last he brings [ forth] Kronos. It must be stated that 
those who were produced attempted to gain the upper hand over each other on 
this account, both those who remained in the father and at the side of their fa- 
ther, although they were in a state of greater division, as well as those who 
separated from the paternal nature and projected an inferior version of this 
nature, although they were complete and they preserved the likeness of those 
gods who generated them to those gods generated by them. The wholes are 
analogous to the wholes, but the second rulers do not extend [their domain] 
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equally with the first rulers. But these matters involve a different way of talking 
about things. 

Moreover, let us reply in the following way to the same underlying 
questions, that the generator, for example Zeus, both produces one [god] and 
produces many [gods] from himself, but each of these is either a whole by 
himself or is one of the things in him.” [He produces] the entire (III 29) 
chorus of the Zeus-like deities by itself, as one, or again the many deities at 
once as the many in him, and each deity in particular as one of the qualities 
in him. And he produces a unity from a unity because they are contained in 
him as the many.” Again, the chorus of the many gods is the complete 
pleroma of Zeus, in terms of the differentiated, but it is Dionysus as the 
totality of the Unified. And thus one could not reasonably be surprised at this 
account. It is from one that the one whole as a whole and the part as a par- 
ticular [come], and many come as well from one, but as it is pluralized. The 
chorus is the many as a whole, and the many individuals are as the many 
individuals in the one. 

How is it possible that one of the processions consists in [transmission of] 
the same form, and other consists in the [transmission] of a different form? 

[Our answer is that] Zeus produces a synonymous series [that is after his 
own] character, but [produces] Dionysus and the other heteronymous deities 
[insofar as he is] their anticipated cause. 

What follows? Does not Zeus generate Dionysus in accordance with the 
whole of himself, but the many gods as the parts of himself? His subsistence 
(III 30) is the whole and parts together. 

Why, then, does the procession of these [gods] involve the procession of a 
similar form, since it arises at the level of subsistence, and if so, why isn’t it 
synonymous? 

But it precisely is not. Zeus is not the many gods, since he is one, nor is 
Dionysus the [many gods], for that matter. 

But what is that subsistence, in which the series proceeds from Zeus syn- 
onymously,” for it is not [Zeus as a] whole, since it is contradistinguished from 
the series that proceeds from each of the other parts. Nor does the series con- 
sist in all of its parts together, for the same reason. If the series consists in one 
of the things contained in it, how would it alone be synonymous with the whole 
[of Zeus]? 

The puzzle can be construed in four ways. If the product is produced by 
virtue of the producer as a whole, sometimes it is synonymous with the pro- 
ducer, as the sevenfold demiurge proceeds as a whole among the Chaldeans 
(for each is celebrated as “twice transcendent,” and all seven contain exactly 
what the first did, even if each is more divided due to the descent in the order), 
and sometimes the product is heteronymous, as for example, Dionysus. If the 
product is produced by virtue of a part [of the producer], then again some- 
times the production is synonymous, as the series, if it should arise, of Zeus 
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is from the universal Zeus, and other times it is heteronymous, as Athena is 
from Zeus. 


Chapter 95. Answer to Third Question: Four Ways 
of Constructing the Issue 


ΕΒ There are four ways of construing the puzzles: if the product is produced by virtue of 
the producer as a whole, sometimes it is (1) synonymous with the producer, and some- 
times the product is (2) heteronymous. If the product is produced by virtue of a part of 
the producer, then again, sometimes the production is (3) synonymous and other times 
it is (4) heteronymous. Therefore the division of each, the producer and the products, is 
twofold, the one kind expressed as the depth of the entire series that emanates as 
descent, and the other kind expressed as the breadth of the forms contained in it or of 
the non-homeomerous parts. The vertical division is a homeomerous division antici- 
pated in the cause, and so it is also synonymous. The entire vertical order is divided 
along the entire horizontal order, always transformed by the preponderance of each of 
the forms in turn. What proceeds as the subsistence involves the same form, whereas 
what proceeds as the anticipated cause involves a dissimilar form. Hf 


Perhaps, then, the division of each producer and of their the products is 
twofold, the one kind, vertical, is that of the entire series that emanates as 
descent, and the other kind, horizontal, is that of the forms contained in it and 
of the non-homeomerous parts. The vertical division is a homeomerous divi- 
sion anticipated in the cause, and so it is also synonymous,”° whereas the other 
division involves the transmission of a dissimilar form, whence it is the case 
that the generation in this division is heteronymous. The first and second 
“twice””” proceed from the perfect [order] as the totality itself, hence they are 
synonymous, but the source” that presides over the magical operations [pro- 
ceeds] as one of the non-homeomerous elements.” Each of the so-called partial 
sources,’ of which each is the leader of its own series that possesses a similar 
form, [is homeomerous], because the vertical division is homeomerous. If also 
a non-homeomerous series in one of these is contained horizontally, as for 
example, the Apollonian is in the heliacal source, and in the Apollonian is the 
Asclepiad,”' it is entirely because the derivation of these is from a procession 
that does not involve similar forms. 


95.1. Conclusions Concerning Procession of the Unified 


But even in a philosophical approach, the vertical generation proceeds from 
the absolute intellect involving the transmission of the same form, although 
it has introduced everywhere as a whole the containing of the forms in a 
horizontal mode. If intellect produces soul or nature or body, it produces 
them without the transmission of the same form, as something that is contained 
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in intellect, (III 32) so that even if it [produces something] according to the 
form of the beautiful or the good or the just, still it [does not involve produc- 
tion according to] the same form. Now the beautiful or the just is something 
generated. [That is, each of these forms] is either an intellect or a soul or in 
intellect or in soul or in each of them. So why is it that soul or intellect or body 
is each by itself self complete, but that beauty and justice and each of these 
kinds do not enjoy this [independent] kind of existence? What makes [the two 
cases] different? And why has matter proceeded into all things and received 
all the forms, but it does not [proceed into or receive] each of the others (that 
is, soul, intellect, and so forth)” 

[We reply that] first, the simpler forms, although they also have the func- 
tion of elements or parts, always share the same nature with each other and 
negate the hypostasis that is separated off by itself, since they possess a nature 
that is more perfectly unified among themselves than the hypostasis that has, 
in its separation, been differentiated as self-completing. Second, beauty, repose, 
and all the absolute [kinds] have brought about their procession into all things, 
for example, beauty has entered into each form, and so it has proceeded as well 
into all procession. Third, absolute intellect generates one by one, each of the 
kinds that are contained in itself, first intellect, then soul, then living being as 
well as a material nature that is shaped by the form by which it proceeds, as if 
one could say that Aphrodite’s intellect is by virtue of the form of the beautiful, 
the intellect of Diké is by virtue of the form of the just, the intellect of 
Agathodaimon is by virtue of the form of the good, for example, with a differ- 
ent intellect subsisting by virtue of a different one of the forms. No doubt the 
entire vertical order is divided along the entire horizontal order, always trans- 
formed by the preponderance of each of the forms in turn. One should know 
that the horizontal has a vertical quality, as the first elements, (III 33) or mid- 
dle, or final are observed in it, as for example the [highest] kinds,*’ followed by 
the more universal forms descended from these kinds, and then the more 
particular natures, until the most individuated entities, which also seem to be 
self-complete and self standing, owing to their great synthesis, and again, 
these are subject to vertical [differentiation] in another manner. After the intel- 
lective hypostasis comes the psychic hypostasis, and after the psychic is the 
corporeal. Whence too this hypostasis [involves the transmission of] a dissim- 
ilar form, because the procession itself is of the horizontal, and the horizontal 
is itself subject to the vertical procession as it enters into the formation of 
inferior members of a dissimilar form. But perhaps we have gone into these 
matters past measure. 

Perhaps in pursuing a long digression we have made no progress. For 
once more we seem to reiterate our original position, that what proceeds as 
the subsistence [of the subsequent members] involves the [procession of] 
same form, whereas what proceeds as the anticipated cause [of the effects] 
involves [the procession of] a dissimilar form. What is the cause, and how is 
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one nature anticipated in a different nature? Why is the subsistence of one 
thing the cause of a different thing? We now arrive at problems that are among 
the most ancient. 

So let us first say that the subsistence of that which generates is different 
from the cause of that which is generated, and this is particularly true in the 
case of the [cause that] (III 34) involves [the procession of] a dissimilar form. 
For if what is in potentiality is [something else] besides the subsistence, as 
Aristotle clearly showed,** then it is by all means true that what is in the cause” 
is something else besides the subsistence. Moreover if there is only a subsist- 
ence of that which generates, but the subsistence generates from itself and by 
itself, how will it still generate that which has a dissimilar form,” since there is 
nothing else that is combined with it beyond itself? Having generated by means 
of its being and through the transmission of its own nature, it will bring the 
generated into existence. Therefore, it must anticipate some cause of that which 
has a dissimilar form, because of which, although it is one thing, it will gener- 
ate something different. At any rate, if one thing generates something entirely 
different without any anticipating cause, why would not the random effect pro- 
ceed from the random cause, having a subsistence, but no cause? 


Chapter 96. Manifestation versus Generation 


ΕΞ In this very wide-ranging discussion, Damascius considers the general point of how 
causes anticipate or contain their effects, in terms of the structure of vertical and 
horizontal causation. How and why do different orders or stations of Being arise as 
dissimilar from their initial causes? Why does soul arise from intellect, or indeed, why 
do various classes of deity arise from their parent deities? Finally, how is it that individ- 
uals arise at all from the eternal order of things? This discussion is particularly complex, 
because in considering this fundamental metaphysical question, how is it that differ- 
ence emerges, Damascius ranges over material taken from the Chaldean system as well 
as material that seems more familiar, that is, the relationship of individuals to forms. 
Damascius gives various examples that correspond to the different levels at which emer- 
gence can be detected in the Platonist worldview, but the variegation of his material 
should not obscure the basic point, which is to distinguish between external and inter- 
nal procession. ΚΕ 


This is what persuaded the ancient philosophers to produce all the products 
from things that presubsisted in the cause. But it is a strange doctrine, if some- 
one should say that the cause is anticipated in something, but yet that which 
anticipates the cause is not the subsistence of the latter. For first, how did the 
cause itself arise? If from another cause, we shall have an infinite regress. If it 
is from the subsistence, how could the cause have a dissimilar form, and be the 
cause of what has a dissimilar form? And then, if it generates by means of its 
being, and the being of each thing is its own subsistence, it is clear that what 
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has a dissimilar form is generated from its own subsistence. And therefore the 
so-called cause was a part of the subsistence. Moreover, the first strategy (111 35) 
conduces to the opposite conclusion. For, in fact, the potential is present as a 
part of the subsistence, since its form is said to be potential in relation to 
another, as the bronze is potentially a statue. The bronze by nature can be easily 
shaped, and that which is easily shaped is a kind of part of the nature of 
bronze.*” 

But if the subsistence and the cause are the same thing, how is it that the 
one of the generations involves [transmission] of the same form, and the other, 
of a dissimilar form? 

[We answer that] to the extent that the generation is according to the 
subsistence, it involves the same form, but to the extent that the subsistence is 
not absolute, but rather inclines toward the generation of another, the genera- 
tion involves a dissimilar form. Perhaps the cause is nothing other than the 
subsistence inclining toward otherness, and on account of this it comes to be 
generative of another, but subsistence that remains by itself is generative of an 
identical [reality]. But as for the procession involving the same form, if the 
absolute subsistence did not incline [toward it], it could not [even] be generated. 
And yet, universally, that which generates is the cause of the generated. There- 
fore, what is the difference [between] the cause [and subsistence] if in fact every 
cause is an inclination of the generator toward the generated? 

Perhaps then it is better to say that there are two kinds of subsistence, the 
one that is associated with the homeomerous division, and the other that is 
associated with a non-homeomerous division, which is the horizontal. For all 
things that proceed from the producer are contained in the producer in a single 
concentration that one must posit as the subsistence of the producer. For what- 
ever each producer is, this it projects from itself, and all the products are an 
unfolding of the concentration (III 36) contained in the producer, just as every 
number is the forward progression of the monad. For in this way we call the 
producer universal and the products are what are more divided, that is, the 
things that are distributed as parts and are what the whole contains. How is it 
not necessary that the absolute living being contain all the living beings, not 
only vertically as for example, the celestial living being or the aerial living being, 
or the aquatic living being, or terrestrial living being,’* but also horizontally, as 
for example human, horse, and cow? And so the subsistence of intellect 
contains not only the vertical concentration of what is in it, but also the poly- 
morphic breadth of the forms, just as all gods are in subsistence in the intellect 
associated with Zeus and the god himself, that is, with some gods achieving a 
procession that is concentrated about the vertical axis, maintaining their com- 
pletion, and other gods who also go forth as perfect and are synonymous with 
the whole, as for example the seven demiurges that are [called] “twice tran- 
scendent” among the theurgists.’” But other gods proceed by virtue of a part of 
[the producer or cause] and they are parceled out in the distribution of the 
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whole, and therefore they have departed from the nature that generated them, 
and become established as heteronymous with respect to the subsistence from 
which they have arisen, and they [subsist] as one of the elements that comprise 
the subsistence itself, but not as the whole of it. Therefore the dissimilar gen- 
eration proceeds from the subsistence that is subject to differentiation and as 
one of the distinct things in it. 

(III 3'7) As for the series of Zeus—how does it proceed from Zeus, as 
unique among the many series that emanate from him?“ 

[We reply that] all synonymy is produced when the producer produces as a 
whole, and therefore [this series] is synonymous with the whole, even if it veers 
away in some way owing to its more particular state.*" Zeus as a whole is the 
father of all the gods, even if Zeus has proceeded as one of the gods in him 
more [than as another]. For the “Twice Transcendent” is everywhere a whole. 
If it is itself called Zeus, then Zeus is also one of the particular Sources” in it, 
just as another is Helios and another Athena, since each divine series emanates 
as a part from the Source that is particular, and in this way, then, if some Source 
is called Source of Zeus as homonymous with the universal, it will itself pro- 
duce a particular Source. 

Perhaps the universal Source is not called Zeus, but only the particular 
Source, or perhaps vice versa: for if the name is common [to both] let it amount 
to mere homonymyy. Still, the nature of each [god] is different, since one is the 
Source of the universal Sources and releases only a Source series from itself, 
while the other is the Source of particular Sources and proceeds into Principles 
and Archangels, and Azones and Zones,” as is typical of the procession of the 
sources that are celebrated as particular. For already also in the case of other 
sources, both universal and particular, their homonymy is observed, even if at 
the same time it is possible to observe a nature that belongs to the same ori- 
gins, and that furnishes synonymy, (III 38) as for example in the case of the 
synonymy of the Zeus-deities, and of the connector deities and of the Teletarch 
deities in the regal order.“* For every Ruler emanates from a partial Source.” 
And so the regal Hekate is said to emanate from the crown, as the regal soul 
and the regal virtue are said to emanate from the partial Sources of the girdling 
membrane.*° And so too Iamblichus numbers the particular Source of the 
Implacables among the partial Sources, just as they are numbered among the 
universal Sources.*” Therefore, why is it surprising if someone represents a 
demiurgic particular Source that is different from the universal Source encom- 
passing all Sources, a demiurgic Source such as [the theurgists] represent as 
the Source that presides over the magical operations, from which its own 
particular series [is said to] emanate, and if someone transfers the name of 
Zeus and the name of the Demiurge to either Source, then sometimes the 
name is distinguished from the Telesiurge, the Guardian, the Purificatory,* 
and from the other characteristics of the partial Sources, and sometimes one 
uses the name “demiurgic” of that which contains all the causes that are 
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involved with matter. Such might be the account for these kinds of issues 
[related to Chaldean nomenclature]. 

But the following must be concluded from all these considerations, that 
the divisions in the procession that is from a one are entirely anticipated as a 
concentration in this one, as for example, each series is in its own particular 
Source, as each number is in its monad, and the Source series of the hebdomad 
as a whole is anticipated in the universal Source. But also the complete number 
of the particular Sources is in its own universal Source, (III 39) since the divi- 
sion that internally divides each perfect Source into many parts anticipates that 
which externally divides the partial Sources that exist in the sphere of the uni- 
versal Sources. The ornament” [of the goddess Hekate] that embraces its parts 
is analogous to the parts that are set in order by the figure of the goddess itself. 
And the girdling membrane is analogous to the hollows that encircle the god- 
dess, and the crown is analogous to the temple and the brow of the goddess’ 
head.” Again, since this is the horizontal division of the parts of the goddess as 
well as a number from the emanating hebdomad vertically anticipated in the 
monad, it is united in that which is without division and is universal. Moreover 
the perfect hebdomad of the first Sources is gathered in the triads of the older 
Sources, and the triads again are gathered in the single Source of the Sources.*! 
And, therefore, every number after it, whether it is a Source number or still 
more particular, comes together in it, under a single form. If the many are col- 
lected in it, and the many other things that are different in different places are 
from it, it is absolutely true that even the trace of the multiplicity is swallowed 
up in the summit of the intelligible world by unity. 

This, too, must form part of our doctrine, from what has been said, that at 
every level, the external multiplicity that becomes differentiated in the things 
that are generated out of it, grows out of what is concentrated internally in the 
things that generate [the external multiplicity]. As a result, the correlate is also 
true, that if many are within the generator, they most certainly are transferred 
in the next thing generated, and if the many are externally differentiated in the 
generated, the many are certainly (III 40) manifested prior to this, in the clos- 
est generator. The reason is that what presubsists in the generator is produc- 
tive, as well as that all that is observed in the generated is sketched in a 
preliminary form in the generating cause, as the subsistence of the cause and 
as its concentration. 

A third consequence follows these considerations, namely, that all the 
secondaries are always anticipated in their priors, and the more particularized 
are anticipated in the more universal; those things that share the same form 
are anticipated vertically and those with a dissimilar form are anticipated 
horizontally. 

A fourth conclusion is that all things are divided into their own orders 
and subsistences. It is not any less true that all things are in all things, but they 
are appropriately in each thing;* some are undifferentiated, and others are 
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differentiated, and some are completely separate, and again, of these, some are 
like elements in the elemental, some are like parts in the whole, and some are 
like forms or the number of forms in a monad. But the external [multiplicity] 
also proceeds in a manner analogous to the inner multiplicity; sometimes the 
many intellects proceed from the one intellect like number from a monad, and 
other times like parts from a whole, as for example, the many lives from the 
single life, and sometimes like elements from the elemental, as the many sub- 
stances are from the single substance. And thus these substances are very 
closely related to each other, and are unified in an undifferentiated way, whereas 
the lives are more differentiated and are like parts of the whole in relation to 
each other, (III 41) and the numbers and the intellects have achieved distinc- 
tion into [discriminating] boundaries that [indicate] self-completion. Whence it 
is a more familiar idea that there are many intellects after the one intellect, that 
is, from the one intellect, but that there are many lives that are self-complete 
before the intellects is not as familiar, and that there is a plurality of substances 
is least familiar, because of their close unity that is elemental in nature. If it is 
not evident, still it is necessary to agree that there are many lives and sub- 
stances, since substance is composed of elements and is a composite of ele- 
ments, but life subsists in differentiation, and is a whole from parts, whereas 
intellect is a form [constituted] by forms. 

Each (life, intellect, substance) is one and many. But the entire internal 
multiplicity, as has been said, generates the external plurality. Therefore it is 
necessary that many substances proceed after the single substance, with one of 
the many elements prevailing over each substance that is specified [by it], and 
that after the single life many lives emanate, with a different life dominated by 
a particular one of its parts, just as the many intellects have proceeded after the 
one intellect, a different intellect dominated by a different one of the many 
forms. For it is always the case that the internal multiplicity generates the exter- 
nal. Or rather, it should be stated in the following way, that the whole generates 
the second whole as a whole, and the parts by themselves generate the parts in 
the second, and the whole generates a more particular whole in each of the 
parts. This is true also in the case of the elements and the elemental, and in the 
case of the monad and all of number. For the monad generates the monadic 
aspect of each number, and the multiplicity in the monad generates (II 42) 
multiplicity everywhere. However, the monad generates, as number in itself, 
every number at once and each number that is specified as one form, since the 
form contains as a whole in itself its own multiplicity. 

Moreover, in addition to these conclusions, let us also conclude that all 
things are contained in the priors that are differentiated further in the subse- 
quents. And so all things are in the intelligible and in the intellective diacosm 
and in the intermediate [diacosms], but also in each of the less substantial 
diacosms, until we reach the sensible. But all things are in each as befits each, 
in however many ways one could define what is fitting for each thing, and 
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especially the more and the less, or rather, the specific degree of each unity and 
differentiation, since things differ from each other because of their container 
and because of their content. 

What follows? Is it the case that the procession of the secondaries from the 
primaries is not generation, but only manifestation or distinction, as we say, of 
what is latent and concentrated above? 

We say that distinction is what establishes each thing in its own subsist- 
ence, whereas this subsistence was not previously something that belonged to 
it. For its subsistence was not yet differentiated into a characteristic nature 
when it was in the whole concentration, and the latter [concentration] was the 
subsistence of another that subsisted as a complete nature in the concentra- 
tion. Therefore, it is the same to say differentiated and generated with refer- 
ence to the seconds coming from the firsts. 

Are all things therefore compressed in the things that are before them, to 
the extent that they differentiated after the [firsts]? For if so, then even the indi- 
vidual forms will be compressed, since (III 43) differentiation has also brought 
the individual forms from the first principles. But this is utterly absurd. For 
either the causes of the individual forms will disappear from the concentration 
when the individuals no longer exist or when the individuals are not yet in 
existence, and there will be something in eternity that [nevertheless] does not 
always exist, or else there will be something that always exists but without 
issue, since its effects will exist eternally. For this reason, therefore, we shall not 
accept paradigms for the individual forms. Thus there must not be any prior 
concentration of these forms [in the intelligible]. 

But these too are generated from the previous forms. Therefore will it not 
be necessary that they are concentrated in the generator, as the generated? 

[We answer that] those things that produce by virtue of their being and that 
project their own offspring from their substance, are those very things that 
anticipate the concentrations of their offspring, but those things that fashion 
their forms externally, by virtue of their external activity, as if they were artifacts, 
no longer anticipate [these products]. And thus also the individual forms arise 
by virtue of the activities that are extended from the moving causes. 

Whence then does such a specification proceed? Is it fashioned externally? 
And how is it fashioned, if that which fashions does not anticipate it? 

[We reply that it] specifies its own activities with a view to the activity of 
fashioning, and the anticipation of the forms arises not in the substances, but 
in the activities that are constantly changing. 

Whence are the activities specified? 

[We reply that] it is from the anticipated universal forms that the changing 
individual activities that are constantly determined arise, and, fashioned and 
shaped in this way and, to summarize, (III 44) specified, are fulfilled in the 
individual forms. And this is the anticipation of the individual forms that itself 
changes in the changing activities, since in fact, the activities do undergo 
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transformations in the shape of their realizations, and are different at different 
stages. 

So much is our explanation concerning these matters, or if some argu- 
ment should compel us to make the unmoved the cause of the moved, as for 
example [to make] the demiurgic intellect the cause of individuals both arising 
and perishing, or to speak more universally [to make their cause] the first 
substance and the single principle of universals; for what is there that could 
not proceed from There, and how could the causes of all things not be the 
pre-established principles of all things, and which of the secondaries is not 
contained by the primaries? If this is what one holds, as I do, how shall we 
answer the difficulty? 

[We shall say that] the unmoved cause concentrates in its immobile aspect 
these beings as well, in the manner that belongs to the ever-flowing nature that 
always generates them. The all-producing cause produces absolutely all things 
that have arisen to infinity; thus all things taken altogether that have this nature, 
and to put it more clearly, as for the individual forms that ever have or ever will 
arise, it has anticipated these as a single cause, not particular to me or you, but 
yet the cause of both me and you and of those individuals that have ever been 
prior [to me or you] and those that will ever be. The way the individual forms 
are concentrated in that nature and the way they are differentiated from it, is 
like the light of the sun, which forever remains both in its own universal nature 
and also is distributed individually to (III 45) each being, because the sun con- 
tains a unique cause of vision for all the individual eyes. Let this be our answer 
to this problem. 


Section XVI. On the 
Intellective Procession 


Chapter 97. On the Nature of Procession 
from Subsistence 


ΒΕ In this chapter, Damascius covers some points of Neoplatonist logic 
and ontology, focusing on the Proclean idea of three levels of participation: 
the unparticipated, the participated, and that which participates. For 
Damascius, subsistence, the term under discussion in this chapter, will 
correspond to Proclus’ idea of the unparticipated. At the same time, 
Damascius uses language that has implications in Neoplatonist logic, 
focusing on the idea of the haplos, that is, the unassigned or purely logical 
function of a genus term, which is still seen as metaphysically prior to the 
genus term deployed in a genus-differentia definition. Complicating the 
discussion is the fact that Damascius chooses to illustrate his explanation 
of these fundamental principles using the language of the Orphic 
correspondences to Neoplatonist hierarchy. ΕἸ 


And yet we must also add this to our definitions, that subsistence is 
everywhere that which on each occasion is either concentrated or 
differentiated, so that Athena in Zeus is the subsistence of Zeus, 
whereas the Athena that leaps from the summit of Zeus is Athena in 
herself, but there is also Athena as participation in another, since 
Athena in Koré is the subsistence of Koré.' And if it is in this sense 
that the philosophers’ should say that each thing is threefold, either 
in the cause, as Athena subsisting in Zeus, somehow, or in the 
subsistence, as Athena by herself, or in participation, as the Athena 
who has arisen in Koré, they are right, except that they must explain 
all the [forms of] subsistence: the Athena of Zeus, which itself 
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completes the distinct subsistence of Zeus, and Athena by herself, and that of 
Koré, because it also completes the plurality of Koré. 

Someone could look at the question more in terms of dialectic. For the so- 
called kinds of Being on each level complete the hypostasis that is constituted 
from them, and so they also complete substance as Unified, life as subject to 
differentiation, intellect as separate (and one kind of intellect is separated in an 
absolute way, through an equally applied differentiation, whereas the other, 
more particular intellect is always separated through the inclination toward this 
or that member of the kinds, or parts or forms, depending on the prevalence). 
If we look at it more in terms of logic, (III 46) then the absolute human being’ 
is in the living being, by virtue of its universal nature, and because it contains 
in the single subsistence of living being, all living beings. But after the living 
being is the subsistence of humanity, by itself, and in third place, the absolute 
human being is like an element in the earthly human being and in me qua the 
individual, as the living being is in the human being. For the living being is [in 
human being] as subsistence as well. And yet if participation is bestowed in 
this way from above, then this bestowal belongs itself to the subsistence of that 
in which the part becomes a member. So much is the extent of what we have to 
say about these matters. 


97.1 Is Procession Double? 


ΕΒ Here Damascius equivocates and attempts to dissolve the differences between the 
two kinds of procession, one kind involving the transmission of the same form from 
level to level, and another kind involving the transmission of a different form from 
level to level. The first question Damascius treats is the problem of how multiple mem- 
bers of the same series can be prior to members of a subsequent series. Are there 
many intellects proceeding from the one intellect, and many souls proceeding from the 
one soul? ΚΕ 


Now then, let us return to the beginning, to the problems associated with 
the initial puzzles.* We must agree that there is something that does not share 
the same form in [the kind of procession that involves the transmission of 
that which] shares the same form, and something that shares the same form in 
the [kind of procession that involves the transmission of that which] does not 
share the same form, as the argument that poses the problem maintains. But it 
is no less [true] that one procession involves the same form, whereas another 
involves [the procession of a dissimilar] form, insofar as the whole Aphrodite 
and the whole Athena remain somehow in the boundaries of the first Aphro- 
dite and the first Athena, even if each is transformed so that the form is more 
particular than the characteristic itself. And yet both the commonality of the 
name and that of the division remain, as what persists as common. And there- 
fore, they are common to the entire series, since the series proceeds from a 
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single principle and to a single end. And yet if Eros proceeds from Aphrodite or 
Athena proceeds from Zeus, (III 47) then the procession involves [the trans- 
mission of] a dissimilar form, because Eros has stepped outside the boundaries 
of Aphrodite, and Athena has stepped outside the boundaries of Zeus. And yet 
Athena by all means possesses something Zeus-like, and Eros possesses some- 
thing derived from Aphrodite, insofar as they also have a form in common with 
their productive causes. But they have this as something, as it were, preserved 
in different limits, just as in the other case the different manifests within com- 
mon limits. Therefore Athena and Zeus do not share the same form qua gods 
and intellects and demiurgic intellects sharing the same form. For the former 
[divine natures] are common characteristics, and they are present together with 
things that share the same form, as for example, [in the case of] the many 
Aphrodites, since of those that are pandemic, some are demiurgic and some 
are also intellects and gods. And, of course, Aphrodite and Eros share the same 
family. But “of the same form” cannot be defined in terms of a common family, 
but in terms of the subsistences, strictly speaking, since this is where the names 
are used in the strict sense. All Aphrodites share the same form, together with 
some otherness, and Erotes and Aphrodites have a dissimilar form, together 
with some sameness. There are also titles that are more generic, with both the 
same and dissimilar forms, the latter, for example, as in the case of substance 
[proceeding] from the henad, and life from substance, and intellect from life, 
and soul from intellect and the corporeal from soul,° and in another way, [dis- 
similar procession occurs in the cases of] the Unified [proceeding] from the 
One, and the differentiated from the Unified, and the completely distinct from 
the differentiated. And until this point the unmoved [prevails], but after this is 
the self-moved, and then the other-moved. But those of (III 47) the same form 
are gods proceeding from a god, and substances proceeding from substance, 
and lives from life, and intellects from intellect, and souls from soul, and the 
many living beings from the unique natural living being. 

What, then, would be the prior of the two kinds of procession, that [involv- 
ing the transmission] of the same form or that of the dissimilar form? If the 
[procession of the] same arises before the [procession of the] dissimilar, and 
if the intelligible gods proceed from absolute deity before the intellective 
substances, and if in the other cases the same rule applies, and moreover, if the 
procession of the same establishes a subordinate world, as for example, the 
intellective from the intelligible-intellective, and so on in succession, while the 
procession of the different establishes the same, as for example, Kronos gener- 
ates his own titanic diacosm, and then generates the demiurgic diacosm as 
beneath it, then, if this is true, it is clear that the procession of the same is prior 
to that of the dissimilar. 

But, one might say, procession in general is a departure from the produc- 
tive cause, and every separation involves the descent of the product into some- 
thing that has a dissimilar form. 
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[We reply that] this is a case of that kind of dissimilarity of form that 
involves co-presence with similarity of form, and perhaps one might even agree 
that it is prior. But this is not quite true. In fact, that which has the same form 
is necessarily prior to that in which the dissimilar is present. Each reality pro- 
ceeds while yet remaining, and remaining in the cause, it creates sameness and 
otherness with respect to that cause. Let this suffice for this part of the discus- 
sion, (III 49) but we shall [now] consider the problems that arose before this set 
of questions. 

We have already spoken about the procession involving the same form and 
that involving a dissimilar form, as well as the difference between them, and 
that one must not confuse these processions, since each of them possesses an 
element of the other. Now we must speak about the Unified, to see whether it 
admits of any procession, and [if so] of what kind.° 

Someone will reasonably grant that there is an intellective procession and 
that the many intellects proceed from the one intellect. But nevertheless we 
must still investigate this question, whether [or not] there is a multiplicity of 
intellects and whether or not there is a multiplicity of souls. For perhaps the 
arguments that demonstrate that the self-moved must be before the other- 
moved, and the unmoved before the self-moved, compel us to hypothesize one 
intellect before soul, and one soul that ensouls all things after the one intellect. 
If the argument shows that there is also life before intellect, and before life 
substance, then again, it will force the conclusion that one substance and one 
life are stationed prior to the one intellect. And someone could say the same 
thing concerning the one henad that is stationed before the one substance. 

How can it be clear that these proceed—a multiplicity of gods and a multi- 
plicity of substances and a multiplicity of lives and a multiplicity of intellects 
and a multiplicity of souls, and each number after its own monad? 

[Our reply is that] there is one method of demonstration, with which the 
present argument treats, from the interior multiplicity, which is productive, 
and when this proceeds, already the exterior (III 50) multiplicity is pluralized, 
either in the procession that involves a dissimilar form or the same form, just 
as has been said earlier, that is, vertically or horizontally. 

Since the cause is both one and many, it will generate as the one and the 
many, and even as both one and many together, with the one bringing each 
thing into being through its prevalence, since the many are nevertheless one in 
this one. For in this way the maintaining intellect proceeds from the absolute 
intellect, and from the maintaining intellect, the titanic, and from this still [ fur- 
ther] the demiurgic. Every intellect is in the absolute intellect, and each intellect 
brings about some aspect of plurality in that intellect, as for example, the main- 
taining class, or the titanic, or the demiurgic. Likewise, in the case of the more 
particular pluralities [there is a succession]. The Apollonian intellect is from the 
demiurgic intellect, as well as the Arean intellect and the Athenan, and [each is] 
even more particular according to each specific form, if it prevails and causes 
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an intellect to be generated that is whole and independent, but brought about 
according to this specific form, as for example, if the intellect happens to be 
generated according to the form of humanity or of horse. Thus necessarily the 
external multiplicity of intellects is generated from the internal multiplicity of 
forms. 

But it is also clear that a multiplicity of hypostases arises from the parts as 
parts, in such a way as to be external to the parts. And if primary life is both the 
whole and parts (III 51) as it subsists in that which is coming to be differenti- 
ated, just as we said earlier, it is clear that those hypostases are complete lives 
that subsist with the internal multiplicity of parts and occupy the station of 
parts with respect to each other and with respect to the cause that produces 
them. But how, then, are they complete? And how is wholeness the cause of 
wholes? Wholeness is generative of parts, but not of wholes. And how is it that 
the hypostases that are independent come to [exist] in the rank of parts that are 
specified as independent? 

[We answer that] as particular lives they are not yet delimited; for to be 
delimited belongs to intellect and to all whose distinction is complete and final. 
But the lives have their being in the order of what is beginning to be distinct, 
so that they are superior to that intellective form of self-completion, which is 
independent in a different way than the first life is independent, the latter of 
which subsists as a whole and in its parts, and, to use one word, subsists as that 
which is subject to differentiation. Therefore, too, the lives are both complete 
since they arise from a cause that is complete and complete in the way that it is 
complete, and they also enjoy the rank of parts, because they have proceeded 
according to the nature of parts and are a kind of number of that which is seen 
in differentiation, like a monad, which does not have its being in a state of 
distinction that is complete and final, but in coming to be distinct. 

Then, too, the first mixed also produces the many mixeds after itself; 
I mean that the elemental produces the elements as the multiplicity of the 
elements that is contained within it, as has been often said. (III 52) And yet 
these elements are also the many substances that have proceeded after the 
unique substance and from the unique substance, as it were, a certain number 
proceeding from what is like a monad, that is, a unified number [proceeding] 
from the unified monad and a substance proceeding from a substance, occupy- 
ing the position of elements with respect to each other and with respect to the 
generating cause, existing independently because of the intense unity of the 
mixture, [but] in another way, being free from circumscription and longing to 
be mixed with unity. 

Of such a nature are the elements whose procession took place by virtue of 
the multiplicity of the multiple substances; for just as the external multiplici- 
ties arise from the internal multiplicities, so too they are specifically determined 
according to the nature of those [internal multiplicities]. And while the sub- 
stances delight in mixture and practically take refuge in the undifferentiated, 
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the lives are differentiated to the extent that parts are [different] from the whole 
and from each other, and intellects are the first to have been delimited from 
each other and from the whole, since they brought about the hypostasis charac- 
terized by complete separation in its own circumscription. 


Chapter 98. Summary Concerning Internal Procession and 
Aporia: How Does the Intellective Proceed from the Unified? 


(III 52.17) But what can be said conclusively concerning all of these cases, is 
that wherever any sort of multiplicity is contained within the interior of its 
proper one, then there is generated from the interior its own external multiplic- 
ity as well, like a number that derives from its own monad. For the one must be 
generative everywhere, and the one that contains the many must be generative 
of the one and the many. 

Therefore, is it the case that the many are absolute, [and that we may refer 
not to] the many forms, nor to the many parts, nor to the many elements, but 
simply to the many themselves, simply many and the absolute many, which we 
have shown to be prior (III 53) to the other multiplicities, and do the many 
therefore bring about the external multiplicity as analogous to themselves? 

If the many are in the intelligible, there will also be a procession of the 
intelligible. But this was the question we had from the beginning, namely, if 
the Unified underwent differentiation in the procession that [originated] from 
itself, and what distinction would arise [in that case] between the Unified and 
that which had received as its portion all of Being as a unity. The many are not 
in the Unified in the sense that they could be different from each other in any 
way: there is no otherness among them, nor any difference, nor again any dif- 
ferentiation whatsoever. Parmenides’ also makes [this] clear when he makes the 
apparent division homeomerous, and then produces the first otherness as sub- 
ordinate, and makes the first number subsist together with this alterity and by 
means of it, and with good reason; for wherever there is alterity there is also 
differentiation, and where the latter is, number is there as well, but not specific 
number, for neither is differentiation specific yet, nor is alterity opposed to 
identity, since, There, there is no alterity along with identity, nor is the alterity 
the kind by which the parts have become different from each other; instead, the 
alterity is that by which the elements become dispersed in some way, that is, 
they become many, though not the absolute many, but they are like many has- 
tening toward a merging with each other. But this characteristic is nevertheless 
a kind of difference. Whence it is that the external procession, on its emer- 
gence, became separated from the many substances owing to the difference of 
the elements that were concentrated within, even if it is through their longing 
for their original nature that the many substances, in their procession, hasten 
toward a homogeneous merging with each other. 
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(III 54) But the intelligible many are absolutely without difference and 
without quality, and therefore they are absolutely unified, and they are like a 
single nature that is completely full, and so they are called many. And therefore, 
too, the many are the indefinite multiplicity. For there is no limit in the indefi- 
nite multiplicity that can be quantified (since it is outside of number and quan- 
tity) nor can it be qualified (since it is undifferentiated and without quality). Nor 
in general is there any determination of quantity or quality There. That is 
unified unity, which does not even endure the differentiation between One and 
Being. Whence someone rightly would intuit that that multiplicity remains in 
the intelligible and never proceeds to bring about the hypostasis of the external 
multiplicity. 

There is no procession properly belonging to it, but since it is nevertheless 
many, all things arise from there until one reaches the individuals, since even 
the indefinite nature of individuals is from there, as has been said previously, 
through the single all containing and indefinitely productive power of the intel- 
ligible. “For from there, all things begin to extend wonderful rays down below, 
whence the birth of variegated matter leaps forth,”* (III 55) and as many things 
concerning this order that the Oracles reveal. But Orpheus, too, has celebrated 
this very august divinity who “carried the seed of the gods, famous Erikepaius”” 
and from him makes the entire family of the gods proceed. 

Broadly speaking, all things are anticipated there in their seed form,’° as 
the theologian says, in a unified anticipation that he has called the seed of all 
things, since the Unified was all things in an undifferentiated state, and there- 
fore all things are differentiated [upon their departure] from the Unified. Yet 
why should this be surprising, since the absolute One has anticipated all things 
in the unifying perfect simplicity of itself? There was no vertical dimension in 
the One, because there was no differing multiplicity in the horizontal dimen- 
sion, either; for in the processions, it is because of the horizontal dimension 
that the vertical becomes distinctive. In this way, at least, the Unified is an 
undifferentiated multiplicity and only multiplicity, since each of the many is 
undifferentiated by means of unity, and not by means of fusion. This [fusion] 
belonged to the different elements, but unity belonged to the undifferentiated 
many, since according to us, the latter brings about the Unified, while the 
former brings about the elemental. And therefore the one procession belongs 
to the elemental, and it has proceeded externally descending along the differ- 
ences between the elements, but the other procession is entirely inward and 
belongs to the Unified, since it does not have within itself the difference 
between horizontal and vertical that applies to the external procession. Since 
there is no difference, it has remained, inclining toward its inward complete- 
ness and wholeness. 

(III 56) But it is not the same circumstance, when different things proceed 
from one thing, versus when that thing proceeds from itself. For all the imma- 
nent forms and the pericosmic forms proceed from the universal demiurge, 
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and yet the demiurge has not proceeded into matter, or into the pericosmic, 
that is, the particular order. The intelligible god has produced from himself all 
the divine diacosms, but has continued to remain in his own truly supermun- 
dane observatory, and proceeds only thus far into them, that is, as is [needed] 
for the purpose of establishing the realm of his own monad over all things. 
Accordingly, he himself remains whole, and it as undivided and as intelligible 
that he is somehow ranked alongside the worlds that flow forth from him. But 
of those that follow him, each of the most universal gods either multiplies 
threefold in its procession or sevenfold, and of the more particular gods, each 
multiplies itself in many other greater numbers, but the intelligible god is the 
monad of all the processive numbers, remaining one in reality; or rather, as a 
monad of all monads, it is superior also to every plurality related to a single 
form, and to every Source, to speak the language of the theurgists. Whence too 
the Source of Sources is their title for it." 

If the Unified is entirely undifferentiated and therefore has no procession, 
how are we able to divide the intelligible in three ways, into first, middle and 
last, or into substance, life, and intellect, or into father and power and intellect, 
or in whatever other way one chooses to speak? (III 5'7) If we also keep the three 
intelligible triads in mind, the Unified could be divided in many ways. Plato 
also gave us the tradition of the three orders of the intelligible in the Parme- 
nides, and called the first order one-being, the middle order whole and parts, 
and the third order, the indefinite multiplicity..* And we, too, in the previous 
remarks, agreed that the undifferentiated is in the intelligible order. 

But does not Orpheus produce the very august Phanes from the egg and 
from the cloud, when he also established procession in the intelligible order?’ 

The reply to this must be that we transfer these ideas from things below to 
the intelligible order, desiring to reveal something about that order by means of 
a more readily discernable analogy. But the one and being are distinguished 
[from each other] outside the intelligible order.'* And Plato clearly places the 
whole and the parts in the middle of the intelligible-intellective, and the indefi- 
nite multiplicity is also divided out, wherever differentiation is manifested. 
And yet what is the wonder, since we are also willing to indicate the nature of 
the intermediate diacosms from the [nature] of the intelligible? For all of our 
conceptions are formal, or perhaps even just mental [formations]. But the Uni- 
fied is not in a state of division, since it is not even subject to being divided. For 
it is the purely unified and the primarily unified. Therefore, there are not even 
many forms There, nor parts, nor elements. And therefore in truth, there is no 
procession, either internal or external, and this is the reason why the triad is 
manifested after the intelligible order. 


(III 58) For intellect of the father said to divide all things into 
three, and when he nodded assent at his will, then immediately 
all things were divided.” 
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And perhaps the god is celebrated as three pointed for this reason, not 
because he establishes the triads [causes them to exist], but rather because he 
is the overseer of the triadic division, but not the creator of it. 


Chapter 99. First Method of Reply, Triads and Multiplicity 
in the Unified 


This is the nature of the truly Unified. But since it was not possible in the case 
of the Unified itself, then insofar as it is not one, we have attempted to see it, 
but being unable to see its single unity, by analogy we have multiplied it with 
the first multiplicity, and the multiplicities come from below. The triad is the 
first multiplicity, and therefore we have assumed the Unified is also triadic, by 
analogy. And therefore it [the Unified] can also proceed through the procession 
of the same form, by analogy. For the inner triad, that is, the intelligible and the 
intellective and the intermediate, has proceeded as well into the external triad 
in a way that [preserves] the same terminology, so that it is possible to under- 
stand both the same names and the same realities. 

No doubt we ought to speak in the following way, that is, by loosening in 
some way that formidable unity, we should realize that every world proceeds by 
itself in itself, until the point to which it had been capable of proceeding, and 
then it makes the place of the hypostasis available to that which comes after it, 
but it no longer itself proceeds into the latter as well. For example, the cosmos 
of the psychic substance comes to rest having proceeded to a certain point, and 
the corporeal cosmos succeeds it from this point. And so, too, the intellective is 
completed in the (III 59) psychic, and the intelligible is completed in the intel- 
lective. And thus the intelligible will come to rest by itself, and the intelligible 
and intellective will succeed it. But the nature of the intelligible does not pro- 
ceed outside of the intelligible world. For it is not possible that one cosmos can 
proceed into the descent of another.'® 

But the first members of the world that at any given time has descended 
form a system and are linked as vehicles with the prior worlds, just as the 
ultimate members release their hold on this association (for not all bodies are 
connected to their own souls, nor yet are all souls connected to intellects, nor 
yet in other cases are all the seconds connected to the things that come before 
them), but nothing of the intelligible world proceeds below to which the 
secondary elements are attached in the single system of those which serve as 
vehicles and those which are vehicled, but the intelligible is one imparticible 
whole, and the cause of this is that the intelligible is the summit of all the 
worlds, a summit that is seated on the very crown of all things. And since it is 
all things in an undifferentiated manner, either it is detached from all things 
that are subject to differentiation equally, or it is equally vehicled by all things. 
Its completion is available for all things. For it is not the case, because it 
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has been narrowed into the undifferentiated, that therefore it is not the great- 
est of all worlds. 

But what difference would it make to the intelligible if it proceeded into the 
vehicle or the (III 60) vehicled? That which is vehicled by one reality becomes 
a vehicle for a different reality, so if the intelligible should proceed into a state 
in which others use it as a vehicle, as intellect is served by soul (as its vehicle), 
and the soul is served by the body (as its vehicle), it will be a vehicle itself for 
another, as the soul is for intellect and the intellect for something else. But of 
what could the intelligible serve as vehicle? For thus the first god will also be 
participle. But the first must everywhere be imparticible. 

But perhaps the body is just a vehicle, and the intelligible is just vehicled, 
and the intermediates can be seen in terms of either function. If this is true, 
then the intelligible will be divided into the participle and the imparticible, and 
be not just one participle, but more and participated by more, for example by 
substance, by life, by intellect, by soul, by body, and it will be necessary for the 
things that have vehicles to differ specifically from each other, as the super- 
mundane god from the encosmic god, and the latter from the intellective, and 
the intelligible-intellective from latter again. But what difference there could be 
and how so great a difference could arise in the Unified, it is difficult even to 
invent. 

Moreover, if the One has not proceeded in itself nor after itself, whereas 
what is after the intelligible (whence arises alterity of any sort) is both in itself 
and after itself, has the intelligible therefore remained in the middle, having 
proceeding in itself, but having brought about no procession after itself? 

To this we must add the following, that the henad is the first to obtain a 
vehicle, and that which it uses as its first vehicle is substance. But the Unified 
was before both, and therefore before vehicle and that which deploys the 
vehicle. Therefore its nature does not admit of the (II 61) difference that 
belongs to something that is a vehicle, because it was before the one, which 
first obtained a vehicle in its very differentiation from Being, as a second differs 
from a first. 

If one also thinks about what Iamblichus says, that the intelligible subsists 
in the region of the One and shares the nature of the good, and is, as it were, 
determined by the inclination of its entire nature toward the One, it is clear that 
the intelligible remains with the One and that it is undifferentiated and without 
procession into the external. If, in fact, the intelligible has manifested any sur- 
face trace of descent in any way within itself, yet this descent is not differenti- 
ated by number or multiplicity or alterity, but again, as Iamblichus says, the 
intelligible triad is not three monads, nor does the triad arise as an effect of the 
three monads, but it is the form itself alone that arises as an effect of the mon- 
ads.” Or rather, one should say that neither the form (since that was not yet 
form) nor yet an element (there were no elements There) but only the one of 
the triad itself, and one not differentiated with respect to substance, but the one 
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before both, which is called Unified. How, therefore, can what has this nature 
be disposed to proceed into multiple hypostases? 

What follows? Is it that the many are not there [in the intelligible]? 

The many are there even before the Unified, but they are not as so many 
things. Rather the many there were a henad infinitely generative, and the first 
offspring of the henad is the (III 62) intelligible plurality, becoming Unified 
instead of one, and this was not yet so many things, either. For there was not 
yet any determination; there was not yet any alterity. But wherever alterity and 
determination arise, there the first number is said to come into being straight- 
way after the Unified, not number as specified, but the number that is implied 
in the first differentiation after that which is undifferentiated, and implied by 
the first differentiated multiplicity. This was the multiplicity of the first ele- 
ments, where differentiation of the first to be differentiated came to be, that is, 
the differentiation of the one and substance, or rather these were not already 
distinct, but they were still in the process of becoming distinguished, especially 
in the summit of those whose lot it is to have their being in differentiation. It 
will be often necessary to touch on these matters again. 


Chapter 100. Second Method of Reply, Proceeding from the 
Lower Realities and Ascending 


ΕΒ Another answer to the first aporia discussed in chapter 90, as to whether or not there 
is a descent of the Unified, proceeds by analyzing the situation from the analogy of the 
lower realities. In this chapter, Damascius discusses the relationship of various mullti- 
plicities to their given monads, as for example, the many embodied souls and their rela- 
tionship to the hypostasis soul. One way that he illustrates this relationship of monad to 
multiplicity is in terms of the Neoplatonic idea of illumination, which essentially 
involves the distinction between a thing and its activity, where the activity is conceived 
as the functioning of a lesser member of the synonymous series. For example, some 
Neoplatonists might wish to explain the apparent multiplicity of the many souls as not 
that of independent souls, but as a multiplicity of psychic illuminations. Ml 


We shall employ a different kind of argument concerning the same things, 
proceeding from the lower [realities] situated beneath sensation, and progress- 
ing toward the first members of the intelligible orders, if this demonstration 
that arises from signs and by means of analysis might furnish any confirma- 
tion of its own truth to us. The argument investigates not only the monads 
themselves but <also>the many stationed beneath each monad and proceeding 
from each monad. 

(III 63) The self-moving is before the other-moved, and before the self- 
moving is the unmoved, which is still completely distinct, and before this that 
which is subject to differentiation, and before this still is the undifferentiated, 
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and to put it a different way, the soul that moves the body and brings it to life 
must be before the body, and before the soul the intellect that knows all things 
simultaneously and unchangeably, and before intellect life, and before life, sub- 
stance:'* let us posit these theses, [all] of which have been pointed out and 
agreed upon by the most eminent philosophers. 

But we are inquiring as to whether or not there are many substances 
after the one substance and many lives after the one life and many intellects 
after the one intellect and many souls after the one soul. Perhaps one could 
say that many illuminations arrived from the single soul into many bodies, 
and that each body possesses a rational life that chooses it, as an illumina- 
tion from the single soul, and that the apparent multiplicity of the many 
souls is not of independent souls but a multiplicity of psychic illumina- 
tions.'? But equally the plurality of intellects are the intellective illumina- 
tions that have come to the individual soul having arrived from each of the 
forms that have been distinguished in the one intellect. For it is necessary to 
agree that the illuminations are many and varied according to form, if one 
does not wish to quarrel with the obvious, and that the illuminations alone 
proceed from the different reason-principles”’ that are contained in the sin- 
gle soul and from the forms that are distinguished in the one intellect. It is 
easy to demonstrate that the multiplicity of forms comes to be before the 
multiplicity of reason-principles, and that the multiplicity of reason- (III 64) 
principles is before corporeal and material images. Indeed, it is immediately 
obvious that the sensible comes after the eternal and motionless realities. 
Similarly, one could say that the apparently many lives are illuminations 
from the single life that flows out into all the living beings, and that the 
many substances again are gifts by way of illumination from the single sub- 
stance that proceeds into all substances. But why is it necessary to use many 
arguments, when the gods thus make the same assumptions about the many 
that almost all philosophers before Iamblichus do, saying that there is one 
god beyond Being, and that the others are substantial and made divine by 
the illuminations from the one, and that the multiplicity of the henads above 
Being is not of self-standing hypostases, but of divinizations illuminated by 
the sole god and transmitted by means of substances?" 

Just as I often say, the argument raises an inquiry about each number that 
is said to be stationed beneath each principal monad, as to whether it is inde- 
pendent or only pluralized through illumination.” But the illumination is also 
twofold, with one kind suspended from the illuminator and being present to it 
through a single connection, and the other inherent in the illuminated and 
belonging to that and existing with that as its underlying reality.”? We must, 
therefore, inquire in which of the two ways we shall posit the illuminations, if 
someone accepts them as real instead of independent hypostases. But this 
must be clarified first, how the independent hypostasis is superior to the illu- 
mination that is in the same order. (III 65) For example, if the light of the sun 
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were to subsist on its own, and it were not suspended from another thing, and 
were a kind of substance, but not like the act of a substance, then the light itself 
would be self-sufficient and stand on its own, and not come into subsistence 
through the being of another, and it would then be agreed to be superior. But it 
is clear that this kind of illumination is better than the other, since [the kind 
that is not independent], even if it depends on another reality, still, it depends 
on the superior, namely, the illuminator itself, and the [other kind] depends on 
the inferior, since it depends on the illuminated. The one is separated, and the 
other is in matter and not separated, and it is clear which is which. 

Let this also be added to the admissions, that if something superior belongs 
to something inferior, then it will also belong to the superior, a fortiori.” For 
example, if the naturally inferior soul is independent substance, and is not one 
of the two kinds of illumination, it is by all means true that the naturally 
superior soul will be independent, as for example, the human and the divine 
soul, to a much greater degree. Thus, if soul is independent, then intellect is 
also independent for the same reason. If intellect is independent, then life is, 
likewise. But if life is independent, then substance is. But if substance is 
independent, then the One is. The independent and self-sufficient and seated 
in itself would belong more to the transcendental reality than to the subordi- 
nate realities; if, therefore, independence is found in the lower, then it surely 
belongs to the higher. And I am talking about the [property of] being substan- 
tialized “by itself” and “in itself” in terms of the beings whose nature is like 
that, and such are substance and life and intellect and soul and body. And I 
define them as such because those things that we call elements and parts and 
forms and reasons in the soul and other things that alike belong to the body 
have their being in these. 

(III 66) Since these things are so, it would be obvious even, as the expres- 
sion goes, to a blind person that the bodies are many and are individually sepa- 
rated from each other. But those bodies that are animate are either ensouled by 
one soul that is common to all, or there are many souls after the one, with a 
single particular soul for each body, and each soul is a self-moving substance.” 
But that there is not a single life for all things is also apparent. Each sentient 
being perceives with the perception belonging to a different life; either the 
illuminations are particularized relative to the substrate, or they have come 
down from the unique reason principles of a single soul, but come to be present 
in each of the underlying bodies. 

[One might object] that this is impossible, since the self-moving is entirely 
separated from the underlying bodies that are ensouled by it. 

[Perhaps we should reply that] the illuminations are not infused into the 
bodies, nor do they have their being in the bodies, but they are suspended from 
their illuminators, and the illuminations are either the activities of those, or 
else they are secondary substances connected to the primary and emanations 
from them, in the manner of lights from luminous objects, or whatever 
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description one prefers. But these will by no means be independent, but they 
will be like outgrowths from a single nature, or parts or substantial reason- 
principles. If this is true, what space can vice or ignorance have in the parti- 
cular souls that no longer even exist?”° These will be the experiences belonging 
to the universal soul.” If there were nothing other than the light of the sun in 
this particular place, [a lamp’s] extinguishment would be of the light of the sun, 
that is, since the lamp just is the light of the sun. (III 67) But this is not valid. 
Therefore human souls are not outgrowths of the universal soul. They are 
independent and seated by themselves and in themselves, being what they are 
of themselves and not from others, with free will and self-moving in the truest 
sense. 

If the human body has the form of ensoulment that is deeply rooted in 
[body], but [if] it also has prior to this, the independent soul that animates it, 
and [if] it is animated somehow by the universal soul, then it is certain that 
superior living beings not only have the life that is in the substrate, not only the 
universal life that animates from afar, but also the particular life that belongs to 
each of them, for this kind of animation is superior to that which does not 
[involve] a particular, independent soul. In general, if the lowest form of anima- 
tion is [life in the substrate] and if the best is life in the universality of the single 
soul, then why is there no life stationed in the middle of these? 

Moreover, if our soul is some particular substance, and if there is also the 
universal, single soul, as it were a monad of the souls, then why does not the 
entire number [of souls] arise between the universal soul and the souls that 
have undergone division to the lowest stage? How is it possible for the most 
particular of all souls to proceed from universal soul without the intermediate 
pleromas? It is therefore necessary that each living thing possesses an inde- 
pendent soul of its own. Someone, speaking more carefully, might say that the 
life-giving power from the universal and single soul is double, the one antici- 
pating the particular life, which enlivens even the inanimate beings in the uni- 
verse, yet is inferior to the individual and more particular life, and when the 
animate beings receive it they become more alive; and there is the other kind 
that arises as something received in addition to the particular life, bestowed 
from the universal soul, through which the parts are made whole and thus all 
animate beings nevertheless comprise a single common life, a life that is 
received from outside, since it belongs to the universe, or, even if there is also 
the animate body, then there is a particular soul that belongs to this, through 
which it achieves in a greater and more universal way the life of the universe. 
Therefore, there are many independent souls after the one soul, as one can 
conclude from the appearances. 

If the ensouled body is related to the soul and the being endowed with 
intelligence is related to intellect, it is necessary, I think, in these cases, for the same 
argument to work. The ensouled body is made alive, and it does not just have an 
illumination from the soul, but it is also connected to an independent soul. For this 
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was superior to the illumination for it. But that which possesses intellect is a soul 
that is converted into intellect, having not only the intellective illumination, but 
also is joined to its native intellect by nature, which is better for it than if it simply 
possessed the intellective illumination. For it cannot be that this superior form has 
come to be constituted among its inferiors and is even substantialized within its 
inferiors, but that it would not have come to be present among the superiors and 
within the superiors. I am referring to the fact that the ensouled body is joined to- 
gether with the independent soul, but that the soul that possesses intellect is not 
joined together with the (III 69) independent intellect, since the latter was supe- 
rior, and thus, how could it not more greatly subsist among the superiors? 


Chapter 101. Third Method of Reply: Other-Moved, 
Self-Moved, and Immobile 


ΗΕ Again on the procession of the Unified: even though there is a multiplicity that 
arises out of a given monad, in fact, each member of the multiplicity participates not 
only in its immediately superior monad, as for example, the soul participates in intel- 
lect, but also it is the case that intellect itself depends ultimately on the life that is prior 
to intellect. 

The ancient philosophers have long posited the succession of other-moved, self- 
moved, and immobile, which we now explore. 


Now the same methodology applies both to intellect and to life. Intellect lives, 
as it is agreed, but its life is the life of intellect and subsists in intellect. There- 
fore, there must be an independent life before this life, in which intellect par- 
ticipates as connected to it and as yoked with its superior, just as body is to soul. 
And through [that prior life] intellect participates also in the life that is not par- 
ticiple, just as body participates through its own particular soul also in the life 
of the one who drew the lot, so to say.”® 

And in the same way, we shall ascend from life to the substance that admits 
of participation and to the substance that does not. Is it not the case, then, that 
someone could say this in the case of the Unified, that since it is triple, one 
aspect conforms to the permanent disposition in matter, another conforms to 
the hypostasis that admits participation, and the last to the hypostasis that does 
not admit participation?” 

But the same argument will also demand that there be a third hypostasis for 
the absolute One and the One before all things. For one aspect of it is the illumi- 
nation that has come to be in another, according to which each reality subsists 
as one and is called “one,” the other is in conformity with the subsistence that 
does not admit participation, and the last is in the intermediate or one that does 
admit participation, through which the things that participate also enjoy a di- 
mension that is not participated. But this puzzle awaits us in the future. 
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(III 70) But I wish to return back to the beginning and proceed forward, 
along another path of argument, demonstrating through proofs that necessar- 
ily it is the case that not only are the higher monads prior to inferior realities, 
but that also the numbers that are differentiated from their proper monads are 
superior. For example, [we can see this superiority in] what I was now saying, 
that the many souls have come to be after the one soul, and many intellects 
after the one intellect, and lives and many substances after the one life and 
substance. In addition to these examples, we shall encounter the same problem 
concerning the Unified and the One. 

That it is necessary to posit the three in succession, [namely,] the other- 
moved, the self-moved, and unmoved, even the more ancient philosophers 
have sufficiently shown.” For if the body that is moved is moved by another, 
since it cannot be moved by itself, either body is that which moves, whereas it 
is [in its turn] moved by another, and this goes on ad infinitum, or it is moved 
by the unmoved (yet, however, will this move [sometimes], but sometimes not 
move? For the other-moved can be observed when change occurs, but the un- 
moved could not govern change, so that it itself will not change, but it 
is posited as the unmoved). Or if this is impossible, then the self-moved will 
govern the change that belongs to it, as well as the change that belongs to 
the other-moved. Therefore, necessarily, the self-moved is posited before the 
other-moved. 

(III 71) And yet the mover, insofar as it moves, is entirely unmoved. For if 
this were moved we would arrive at infinity. If the selfmover were the first 
mover, then the self-mover would be unmoved and not self-moved. If the 
same thing is at once mover and moved, and to the extent that it moves, it is 
unmoved, but to the extent that it is moved by itself, it is a self-mover, then it 
will not be purely unmoved, but first among the moved, because it is not moved 
by another, but by itself, and it will be last of the movers, because not only does 
it move but it is also moved. But one must assume that the unmixed is related 
to the inferior as first before the mixed. For if the mover (which is necessarily 
unmoved) must be prior to the moved, it is impossible for the first to be the 
mover and moved simultaneously. For not even this is the mover in the strict 
sense. For why is the same thing more the mover than the moved? And why is 
it called one of the unmoved things, as opposed to the moved? And even if 
it changes its own state, nevertheless, it changes. Therefore it is not truly 
unmoved. Therefore, the unmoved must be prior to the selfmoved, which 
again would be a triple nature. Therefore, intellect, life, and substance are able 
to be entirely unmoved. For substance is unmoved prior to eternity, intellect 
is unmoved as eternal, and life is unmoved as the aion itself. Or perhaps it 
is better to say that one is delimited and differentiated into forms, and the other 
is not delimited and not differentiated, and the term in the middle is awakened 
toward differentiation and delimitation, but not is yet established in the state of 
complete differentiation and determination. This is clearly the order of these 
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[three aspects of the unmoved]. But before these and stretched alongside in 
correspondence to all things (III 72) will be the One. The One and the Unified 
are not the same thing. For the Unified was the undifferentiated. 


Chapter 102. The Self-Moving 


ΕΒ In this chapter, Damascius returns to a theme he treated extensively in chapter 24, 
above, but does so in order to explore the relationship between a monad and the multi- 
plicity it governs, in this case, exploring the lamblichean idea that there is one soul or a 
divine soul that is related to other, lesser souls as their cause. The argument proceeds in 
three parts, starting with the apparent self-mover, that is, the individual qua embodied 
soul, and proceeding to the actual self-mover, that is, the soul that makes use of the body 
as its instrument or vehicle, to the unmoved mover, that is, the intellect. First, Damas- 
cius considers the case of transmigration of the soul, where the same specific form ap- 
parently is the cause of the distinct lives, either of individual human beings, or indeed 
of different kinds of soul (for example, divine, human, demonic). 

Next, Damascius considers the relationship of the soul to the activities of the 
embodied soul, employing the Neoplatonic grade of virtues, from political to purifica- 
tory, to suggest the varying degrees of detachment from the somatic states of the soul, 
or the vehicle of the soul. The revolution of the heavenly spheres represents a kind of 
image of genuine self-motion, but this is like the case of the embodied soul as opposed 
to the soul that uses the body. If there is the selfmoved, there is the unmoved before it, 
which is the intellect, not dependent on anything external for its life. Ml 


Having briefly referred back to these points, our inquiry concerns the so-to- 
speak many specific forms that are beneath each genus, if some argument can 
compel these, too, to be related to the common [| forms].*' But prior to this ques- 
tion, we must establish the following points, that the parts are specifically 
determined together with their proper totality, and that the activity of the part 
must be characterized by the activity of the whole. For example, the imaginary 
faculty of the divine soul or the imaginary faculty of the demonic soul, or that of 
the human soul, is not the same in its form, but one is human, another demonic, 
and another divine. And each reason-principle that belongs to each soul is sim- 
ilar. And the self-moved is therefore different by virtue of a different specific 
form, so that the apparently self-moving, each of which has descended from a 
soul that differs in species, is different in its specific form. Therefore, it must be 
said correspondingly that the phenomenal differences in the specific form man- 
ifest from the real differences in the specific form. Therefore, the many specific 
forms that appear are the signs of the many true specific forms, and the 
phenomenal universal trait is a demonstration of the real universal trait. 
If, therefore, we in an absolute manner make the phenomenal self-mover a sign 
of the real self-mover, as has been shown more perfectly in the Phaedrus [Com- 
mentary],” if there were many specific forms of the phenomenal self-movers, 
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then there would be many specific forms of the real selfmovers. For each phe- 
nomenal self-mover becomes a sign of its proper real self-mover, just as each 
image differs in its whole specific form from its proper paradigm. Surely if each 
phenomenal animate being is self-moving, and each is not the same in specific 
form, it is clear that the genuinely self-moving specific forms are many. There- 
fore the souls are many. 

But perhaps just as there are many paradigms in the one intellect, so the 
many psychic reason principles are many souls, distinguished by specific form 
in the one soul” that is universal and has a unique form. 

But the parts of that soul are all divine and parts of a perfect nature, so that 
they them themselves are perfect in part. For each is universal and actually 
cosmic. But not every living thing gives out these activities, nor does every 
living thing have such a [cosmic] nature, but one thing has a divine nature, 
another the demonic nature, another human, and the one is the reincarnation™ 
of Pythagoras, another of Kylon,*® and another of Plato, it may be or of Kleon.*® 
Therefore it is necessary also that the souls that are strictly selfmoving are 
different even when they have the same specific form, and still more greatly 
different than the apparent self-movers. Therefore there are many souls after 
the one universal soul.*” 

Perhaps they are not stationed together with the animate being, but they 
are separate and by themselves and they illuminate the animate principles 
from afar, by means of which the bodies become animate beings. 

If someone were to suppose that this statement is true, it would have no 
bearing on the present matter. That each ensouled body has its own soul, the 
soul that furnishes a different apparent self-mover to it, this was what the ar- 
gument wished to show, whether from near or whether from afar, and in what- 
ever way this were accomplished. And then next, there are different activities 
that belong to the ensouled body, activities that are not separable and belong to 
the living being,”* and different activities of the soul itself that either struggles 
with the ensouled body, or commands it and disposes it, or withdraws from it 
in full flight, or does not even appear to be present [to the body] because of the 
vast separation.*” And this is clear in our own case. In the case of the demonic 
kinds, it is less clear because they are invisible, even though many people have 
encountered such [demonic] phenomena. In the case of the divine souls, it is 
much harder to distinguish the activities that belong to the ensouled body and 
those that belong to the souls, and still more, those which belong to the gods 
themselves, to which the souls are attached.*° But one might easily come to the 
same conclusion concerning the divine souls: [it is not the case that] our soul 
uses the ensouled body in the manner of a tool,’ a fact that becomes apparent 
when it sometimes does not even use the body at all, whereas the divine soul 
cannot also move its ensouled [divine] body in this way, [as a tool,] even if it 
always moves, since it also always projects the soul that is separable from the 
body. If, then, the ensouled body is attached to each soul as an 
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instrument, it is clear that the one who employs the instrument is present to 
it. But this means that the rational soul of each body is seen in correlation to 
its proper instrument, which we call the vehicle. Therefore many souls are 
leaders of the many ensouled bodies, and although they differ from each other 
in form, and the bodies differ from each other in form, the truly self-moving 
are leaders of the apparent self-movers. 

(III 75) Ascend now from the self-moving to the immobile, just as you have 
ascended from the other-moved to the self-moving. For there is also a phenom- 
enal immobile, as for example, the constant revolution of the heavenly spheres 
in the same place and in the same way.” Let this [revolution] be from the soul. 
For this [revolution] is a kind of change, but the words “in the same way” and 
“always” and other expressions of this sort belong to and are predicated of what 
is without change. And therefore the motion in a circle imitates intellect in this 
way, as Plotinus says,” or rather, as Plato“ himself in Book X of the Laws has 
projected this image of the motion of intellect, because the phenomenal 
unmoved is the image of the true unmoved. For it truly is phenomenal since 
the “always” is mixed with the “sometimes” (for it always sometimes moves) 
and the “in the same way” is mixed with “at different times in different ways,” 
(for the “in the same way” takes place in a change that is numerically [distinct]), 
so that the moved is generally mixed with the unmoved. If even in the cyclic 
motion of the souls one can see the image of intellect, by analogy the moved is 
mixed with the unmoved there. 

But perhaps one could say that this kind of unmoved is not imparted by or 
an image of the intellective unmoved, but of the psychic, to which belongs even 
the unchangeable in bodies, and I am referring to the substantially unchange- 
able. There is indeed something unchangeable that [has a] substantial [mode of 
existence] in the somatic forms and in the souls. Since the souls are immortal, 
they receive neither any addition or subtraction, nor any change in general. For 
either their substance is eternal, as the philosophers very often assert, or 
although it is born, it is essentially unchangeable. One must agree that there is 
also a generation like this, and not all that is without change is entirely eternal. 
For example, the substance of the sun is a hypostasis, which is perpetual and 
changeless, but it could not be eternal. For how would the body be eternal if it 
takes up space and is transported from place to place? For the eternal is without 
parts, either in space or in time. 

These things are true, and we shall demonstrate them more accurately on 
other occasions. But it is not the case that the phenomenal unmoved will lead 
us to this first unmoved principle. For although it [brings us] closer to this, still 
it cannot bring us into the first and true unmoved principle. We did not posit 
this unmoved principle by distinguishing between the self-moved and the 
other-moved, which was a finite entity that nevertheless did not change, but 
with what was truly eternal or hyperaionic. This was truly and primarily 
unmoved, since what comes to be, even if it is unchangeable, is either moved 
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by another, and this is the apparently unmoved in the other-moved, or it is 
self-moving, and thus it is truly selfmoved in the apparent unmoved. The sub- 
stance of the soul moves itself and is self-moved. But to the extent that it is 
moved, how can it be eternal? But [if it is] simultaneously both mover and 
moved, it cannot be strictly speaking unmoved, and what is purely unmoved is 
not at the same time moved. For the moved is the sign of something that is 
generated. And so the self-moved can be translated as the self-generating. For 
it comes to be under its own agency, and in this it differs from the other-moved, 
and yet it is not the truly self-moved, but the apparently selfmoved that is 
bound up with the unmoved, as the apparently self-moved is at the same time 
other-moved. Thus just as the self-moved in the activities of the ensouled bodies 
has led us through proximity to the apparently selfmoved, but strictly to the 
genuinely self-moved, so also that which is always the same in the midst of 
changes leads us proximately to its proper substance, which is also the appar- 
ently unmoved itself, but strictly and truly it will lead to the first unmoved. 
If, therefore, there is the self-moved, there is the unmoved before it. And if 
there are many self-movers differing from each other in specific form, each will 
refer us its own unmoved substantiality. 

Perhaps someone might say that many forms are contained in one 
unmoved, just as the paradigms are merged in one intellect, and therefore 
there are not many intellects after the one intellect and proceeding from it.*° 

It is not the same thing to mention the solar or lunar part of the one intel- 
lect and to speak of the solar intellect or the lunar intellect, nor yet is it the same 
to speak of the phenomenal unmoved of the universal soul, which is the solar 
or lunar unmoved that is discriminated in a part of it, and to speak of the 
unmoved of the solar or lunar soul in itself. Nor is it the case that my psychic 
unmoved is the same as that which is anticipated in the universal soul as deter- 
mined by the cause of my soul. Since my soul differs in form from the anticipa- 
tion of my soul, for example, in Kronos, when contemplated as a part there, but 
the soul of Kronos differs from the psychic cause that is governed by Kronos 
that is anticipated in the universal soul, it is clear that their phenomenal 
unmoved qualities differ formally from each other, so that the genuinely 
unmoved will bring us, in the manner of a sign post, to the causes that also 
differ formally. Therefore, the same unmoved will not be manifested from the 
anticipation of the soul of Kronos in the whole, and from the soul of Kronos 
itself. From the former we arrive at the unmoved intellect that properly belongs 
to Kronos, and from the latter we arrive at a part that is in the universal intel- 
lect, where the part belongs to Kronos. 

That there are many independent intellects after the one intellect follows 
from there being many independent souls after the one soul and proceeding 
from it. And therefore it is necessary to inquire whether we shall also posit a 
universal apparent and true unmoved. For if so, there will also belong to my 
soul an independent particular intellect. And yet why not, someone might say, 
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if in fact there is an independent particular soul for each ensouled body, and by 
“for each,” 1 mean for each apparently self-moved? But let us allow this ques- 
tion to remain until we fully investigate it. 


Chapter 103. The Henads and the Characteristics of Individuals 


ΕΒ Now Damascius compares the relationship of the soul and its vehicle to the rela- 
tionship between the gods and the intellects, which function as the divine vehicles: 
just as the divinity that employs intellect as its vehicle anticipates the characteristic of 
intellect, intellect uses the soul as a vehicle and anticipates the character of the soul. 
Unitary substance is the god who uses substance as hypostasis for a vehicle, and 
unitary life is the god who uses life as a vehicle. The henads are first to project their 
characteristics and to transmit these to their proper vehicles. Much of this chapter is 
an illustration of Proclus’ ET Propositions 118-122, where Proclus discusses the 
henads and their transmission of the divine attributes through the channels or stations 
of Being. Proposition 118 is especially comparable to Damascius’ discussion here of 
the gods (he does not call them henads): “Every attribute of the gods presubsists in 
them in a manner consonant with their distinctive character as gods, and since this 
character is unitary and above Being, they have all their attributes in a unitary and 
supra-existential mode.” Hl 


(III 79) For the present, let us return to the question of whether the argument 
shows that there are many absolute intellects only, but also intellects coordi- 
nated with the many souls, like instruments or like vehicles. That the apparent 
solar immobile reveals to us the independent solar intellect, and that every 
lunar immobile reveals in turn the lunar intellect, is clear. If there is a partial 
solar intellect, and a partial lunar intellect, the one intellect will make available 
to the soul of the moon, and the intellect of the sun will make available to the 
soul of the sun the apparent immobile, and the one kind of intellect, by means 
of the one kind of soul, will make the projecting trace or the image of the 
immobile available to the natural species. Therefore, the one intellect is 
coordinated with the sun by virtue of its native characteristic, and the other is 
coordinated with the moon, and a different intellect uses a different soul as an 
instrument for the completion of the triad, and it is clear which kind of intel- 
lect uses which kind of soul. 

Therefore, this method of demonstration does not lead to the many unpar- 
ticipated intellects, as it just now seemed, but quite to the contrary, to the par- 
ticipated intellects (for it is with reason that we advance from the ensouled 
bodies to the souls that are coordinate with them and that are participated by 
them). And yet how was it likely that ascending from the dispensations, we 
should not return to the [intellects] dispensing [the various qualities]? In fact, 
the souls that are attached to the natural species dispense the ensouled body [to 
the species] and also use the species as vehicles from nearby, but the intellects 
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that are similarly linked with the souls themselves and share the same form, 
dispense the principle of intelligence. The likeness that is [shared] by [similar 
characteristics] and the symmetry [that belongs to] things that [share] the same 
measure in their division from the wholes is what joins those things that can 
participate with those in which there can be participation. 

Therefore, is it the case that the imparticible is one [only], and the partici- 
ple is everywhere multiple?*® 

[We answer that] the philosophers know that there are also supermundane 
souls that are prior to the encosmic souls, and intellective and imparticible 
intellects before the supermundane and participle intellects. 

What is the method of ascent from below to the unparticipated multiplicity? 

The same method applies: let this first be established, that just as the divin- 
ity that employs intellect as its vehicle has anticipated the characteristic of 
intellect and is, in fact, unitary intellect, so also intellect that uses the soul as a 
vehicle must anticipate the character of the soul, and be intelligent soul, since 
it is intellect as hypostasis, and intellect in terms of its character. In fact, the 
henad that is of the same order as the intelligent souls has first projected the 
psychic characteristic, and it is unitary soul according to the same argument. 
We call unitary substance the god who uses substance as hypostasis for a vehi- 
cle, and we call unitary life the god who uses life as a vehicle. Therefore, the 
soul that employs this sort of living being as a vehicle would correctly be [called] 
either nature or a complete form that is physical and bodily, or a form that is in 
matter in an absolute manner, or an encosmic form, (III 81) and before this 
soul is intellect, and before this still is the henad. It is uncontroversial that in 
some way we call encosmic gods and sensible gods and gods in matter, the 
lowest gods, not in the way that the philosophers seem to speak, who mean that 
the gods are specifically determined from the ultimate vehicles (for nothing 
can rightly be characterized or named by its inferior), but because the henads 
are everywhere first to project their characteristics and to transmit these to their 
proper vehicles. Therefore, the gods first have become encosmic and in matter, 
and perceptible and somatic in a unitary mode, and then after them the intel- 
lects have done so in an intellectual mode, and then after the intellects the souls 
have done so in the mode of self-mover, and in addition to these, the character- 
istic form has itself proceeded and it is from them that it has proceeded, but 
not just with a characteristic, as we say, but the form is already in the lowest 
hypostasis, which we consider to be other-moved and body in itself and graspa- 
ble by means of perception. For this is what the philosophers have long ago 
demonstrated, that every property, being a good, comes from gods.*” What is 
there that is able not to be an offspring of a god and an One? Let us then posit 
this point of clarification, which appears useful for the preceding puzzles and 
for the upcoming puzzles. 

If it is necessary to arrive at the genuine self-mover from the apparent 
self-mover, which will be more genuine, the self-mover that is mixed with the 
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character of the other-moved, even if it is self-moved in its hypostasis, or the 
self-mover in both respects, by virtue of its character and hypostasis (III 82) 
self-moving, and is only what is self-moving and nothing other? In either case, 
there is a transition [that is, from apparent to genuine], but the one transition 
is immediate because it involves what is more akin [ascending] to the partici- 
pated, while the other is from farther away, because it involves what is more 
true [ascending] to the unparticipated. Therefore, we shall ascend from the 
apparently self-moving first to the psychic intellect, which is self-moving only 
by virtue of its character, and is immobile in its hypostasis, and second to the 
completely immobile, which truly has this nature, and this is the imparticible 
intellect. It is clear that the multiplicity of intellects is immobile, as well as the 
multiplicity of souls. Since there are many participants, so there must be many 
imparticibles as well. For each participle property will possess its own purifica- 
tion in its own [imparticible which] is more truly [the property] and is abso- 
lutely such as the true nature received from the apparent wishes to be. But [if 
there were no such individual imparticible], the ascent would be from each ap- 
pearance to the absolute imparticible. For we shall not bring the soul from the 
human soul to the imparticible soul in such a way that the soul that is 
supermundane” and imparticible could belong, for example, to Plato [the indi- 
vidual], nor yet [shall we bring the intellect] from the daimonic intellect to the 
imparticible intellect. For every daimon is encosmic, so that we cannot even 
suppose that there is a supermundane soul in each daimon.” For each encos- 
mic god would not be supermundane before, nor has every supermundane god 
already come into previous existence as intellective, nor could the intellective 
be the intelligible, or if so, then we shall make everything already determined 
on every level, and immediately in the intelligible the entire tribe of gods would 
be discernable, and I mean the multiplicity of the universal properties and the 
individual. Therefore, it is not the case that the upper realm compared with 
the lower realm is restricted in terms of quantity or that the higher exceeds the 
worth [of the lower] in quality. 


Chapter 104. Conclusions Concerning the Ascent from 
the Lower Realities to the Unified 


ΕΒ In this chapter, Damascius explores the relationship between various orders of real- 
ity and the principles that cause them, reflecting in these remarks the influence of 
Proclus ET Propositions 100 and tot, where Proclus discuses the three moments or 
aspects of causal transmission, in terms of unparticipated and participated causes. 
Proposition too reads: “Every series of wholes is referable to an unparticipated first 
principle and cause; and all unparticipated terms are dependent from the one first prin- 
ciple of all things.” Proposition 101 reads: “All things that participate intelligence are 
preceded by the unparticipated Intelligence, those that participate life by Life, and those 
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that participate being by Being; and of these three unparticipated principles, Being is 
prior to Life and Life to Intelligence.” 

Damascius will apply these principles of causation to a more problematic case, 
according to his own admissions, and posit the idea of an unparticipated multiplicity as 
a way of explaining his fundamental intuition that the Unified does not proceed. This 
intuition is complemented by Damascius’ references to Iamblichus’ doctrine, according 
to which the Unified remains in the sphere of the One. In this chapter as well, Damas- 
cius begins a more extensive exploration of Plato’s Parmenides, here concentrating on 
142e and following, where Parmenides describes the two indefinitely multiplying series 
of parts that are generated from the division of the One-Being into One and Being. 
Evidently Damascius envisions this division in terms of two rows: one row of henads, or 
parts of the One, and one row of substances, or parts of Being, each of which proceeds 
from the One-Being. ΚΕ 


(III 83.8) If someone were to raise a question about the argument as stated 
and ask again that it define from which entities the ascent into the higher 
takes place, and from which it does not take place, this has been raised earlier 
and we shall attempt to solve it again insofar as we are able. But for now I as- 
sume that the argument demands so much, namely, that there is an impartici- 
ble multiplicity before the participated souls and intellects, because the simply 
imparticible is without contact with the multiplicity of participated entities, 
and is opposed as one is opposed to many, and as imparticible is opposed to 
particible. In the middle would be the imparticible, although it will be a mul- 
tiplicity.*' If there is a first particible the first particible will be at the head of 
its own multiplicity, and therefore the first imparticible will be at the head of 
a particular multiplicity. For every number has the same form as its own 
monad. 

Therefore, we shall divide the unmoved into three aspects, as well. For 
since intellect is something differentiated and delimited both in itself and with 
respect to its contents, it is not absolutely dispersed, but in some respects it is 
concentrated, although it has its being in differentiation, and in order that I 
may speak more clearly, since it is intellect, it has life, but life as somehow intel- 
lective and not pure life, then it is necessary that life above formal nature and 
pure life subsisting in itself be before life that is in another and is mixed with 
another formal property, and it is necessary for life to be substantialized only in 
(III 84) differentiation, but not also to project perfect differentiation. Now since 
life has substance, too, and this is vital substance, not simply absolute sub- 
stance, and therefore it is differentiated and not absolutely unified, it is neces- 
sary that before this substance there be true substance and only substance and 
perfectly unified substance, and it is clear not only that the monads are such in 
terms of their ranking with respect to each other but also the multiplicities, and 
the particible is available not only for the one who ascends from the many intel- 
lects to the multiplicity of participle lives but also for the one who ascends from 
these lives to the imparticible multiplicity. Equally, in the case of substances 
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[there is the same pattern of ascent]. For the same argument agrees with all 
[members of the intelligible triad, being life, and intellect). 

Someone could say, then, that the same thing is true for the other realities, 
and in the case of the Unified nothing prevents us from introducing the same 
necessity of argument. Therefore, there will be before the participated multi- 
plicities many henads that are also participated. But to the extent that [these 
henads] have proceeded into substance, they are substantial, and to the extent 
that they have proceeded into life, they are vital. The henads that are attached to 
intellect are intellective. Therefore, there must be many imparticible gods 
before the substantial gods, and not just one, and there must be one god before 
the many gods, that is the absolute god. 

(III 85) What god, then, would this be, and which unparticipated gods 
would be after him? It is necessary for them to be unitary and substantial, not 
such as we say the undifferentiated gods before one and substance are, the 
gods that are unified as the One-Being of Plato.” For those were not henads 
established in the One alone, and differentiated with respect to Being, in the 
first manifestation of alterity.°’ For evidently this alterity, having separated the 
One from Being, ought to have stationed the absolute One before all things, 
and then the many imparticible henads, after which in succession are the hen- 
ads particible by substances and lives and intellects and souls and somatic 
physical forms. Plato placed the two rows of the participle henads and the par- 
ticible substances after the undifferentiated One-Being.”* In general, if it is true 
to say that the multiplicity produced from the absolute One is double, as it is 
from the absolute substance and absolute life and the absolute intellect and, if 
you will, absolute soul, namely, the imparticible [multiplicity] and the particible 
[multiplicity] (for how could one not name it correctly) it is clear that a double 
multiplicity of Unifieds also manifests itself from the absolute Unified, one of 
which is imparticible and not extending along with the things that participate 
until the point of the encosmic lives, and the other particible until these lives, 
just as each of the wholes is [particible]. Therefore the procession of Unified is 
also external by means of the internal multiplicity that belongs to the things 
proceeding externally on a double course. 

(III 86) If it is permitted, in our inquiries, to reason in the same way con- 
cerning the absolute One, the One that is beyond the Unified, then perhaps it 
would also be right to ask the same questions concerning that One. Why is 
there not also a unique procession of the One beyond the Unified that is itself 
beyond the Unified, a procession that is unparticipated, and a procession that 
is participated by the Unified? 

The participated and the participant are not yet differentiated there, nor the 
particible and the imparticible, nor yet the many and the one. For that nature 
was only one, and the second principle was said to be many as one nature, a 
cause of that which is in any way subject to differentiation, being the autono- 
mous power of the One that is generative and introduces differentiation. 
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Therefore, such a nature is not subject to the processions that arise from the 
One with any differentiation whatsoever. For it wishes to be One alone, both 
replete with all things and before all things, from which those things that have 
such a [differentiated] nature are manifest as seconds or thirds. 

Moreover, where all things are one, there precisely no difference whatso- 
ever could exist. Therefore, [there] there will be no absolute one, or unpartici- 
pated one, or participated one, for there would then be differences, whereas the 
nature of the One is entirely without differentiation. Neither, therefore, will it 
be receptive in any way whatsoever, either as a trace or through analogy, of 
remaining, procession, and reversion, or of that which generates or that which 
is generated, since these are also differences. 

(III 87) But since that nature is before all things, and it is the principle of 
all things, it could not be subject to anything proceeding from it. Therefore, 
neither could the nature that rules all things be subject to anything of this sort. 
These things belong to the all, and already are among those things that subsist 
according to differentiation. Nor does any among these things reveal the nature 
of what we say is One only, and nothing other [than the One]. 

If that nature has its being in its transcendence of all things and in being 
the common principle of all things, how could that nature yet be common, 
since it is unique, just as a monad [is the unique monad] of the unparticipated 
multiplicity [that arises] from itself, and how could its nature be unrelated, 
since it has a participated multitude? But all that is like this joins the ranks of 
the things that participate in it. 


Chapter 105. On the Unified as Cause of the 
Intellective Procession 


ΕΒ A final response to the puzzles raised above in chapter 90: the Unified admits of no 
differentiation in any way, nor does it admit of any procession at all. Damascius illus- 
trates this conclusion through a favorite image, that of the center of a circle with radiat- 
ing spokes. Plotinus also uses this image, particularly when he wishes to convey the 
nature of the intelligible reality as transcending discursive awareness. Although he uses 
it for the same purpose as Plotinus, as he begins to develop the idea of a quasi-illusory 
multiplicity, in fact Damascius attributes the image to lamblichus, though the prove- 
nance of the citation is unknown. 

In this chapter, Damascius equates the supermundane abyss with the “hidden 
(kruphios) world,” perhaps then equating the Chaldean term with its Orphic counter- 
part, where “hidden” signifies the Orphic egg. For this expression, see Or. Ch. fragment 
198 and Majercik’s commentary ad loc. (Majercik 1989, 213.) It is possible that Damas- 
cius is thinking of the Orphic myth, since he discusses the seed state of differentiated 
reality, and he also mentions the titanic nature of discursive reason as it attempts to 
project or to divide the intelligible order into a triadic scheme. Damascius discusses 
three methods of purifying this discursive projection concerning the intelligible order. 
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First, he elaborates the idea of the supermundane world or world before all worlds, 
which is the seed state, or birth pangs that precede the manifestation of any determined 
reality. Second, Damascius mentions the triad of Being, life, and intellect that functions 
like the unparticipated monad of all subsequent substances, lives, and intellects. Third, 
Damascius discusses the nature of the Being, life, and intellect in the intelligible as not 
equivalent to (ordinary) thinking, being, or living, or to actually having these (ordinary) 
properties. Ml 


Concerning the first cause, why is it necessary to prolong the discussion, 
since it has nothing other in common with all the other things, than this alone, 
this it transcends all things and is the cause of all things, nor does it have this 
character, of being a cause, as something differentiated in addition to its being 
the One. 

But why cannot the Unified proceed into the twofold multitude that is pro- 
duced from it, unparticipated and participated? Rather, we agree there is an 
unpatticipated multitude [only]. For the intelligible is many. We continue to 
contemplate it as triadic, and do not let the triad be tripled into an ennead. 
Therefore it was necessary also for the participated to proceed after the unpar- 
ticipated. 

(III 88) Or perhaps it is truer to say that the unparticipated does not even 
proceed. For not only does the One refuse to admit the differentiated multitude 
but also the Unified inclines as a whole toward the One and is, as it were, both 
formed through the nature of that [One] and also wishes never and in no way to 
stand apart from it, since the first Unified has its being in this. As it is necessary 
for each first to be most real (for what could be prior to something, if it is first?), 
so also this is most truly Unified. Therefore, the Unified admits of no differen- 
tiation in any way, nor does it admit of any procession at all. For the Unified 
would be such most correctly as one could correctly suppose its apparent ele- 
ments are. Thus to speak from below, from the things that are after it and those 
that proceed from it, the Unified is one simple being stationed prior to the One 
and Being. If, therefore, [the One and Being] occasion processions from them- 
selves, as for that which is neither of the two, but before both, how could it not 
be superior to the necessity of procession? This necessity just is that which dif- 
ferentiates the One and Being from each other. For this differentiation is the 
first to become manifest. But to look at it from above, from the perspective of 
the two principles [the One and Being], the Unified is at the same time One and 
many in terms of participation, just as it was those principles as cause. 

But the One and the many do not proceed. The many do not proceed since 
they are the cause of processions, but the cause [of processions] does not itself 
proceed. Nor yet are they many in the sense that they constitute a one multi- 
plied, but rather like a one characterized as a kind of extension of the One. 
Therefore the many are known as the power of the One,” and as that aspect of 
the One that (III 89) contains all and is the cause of all. For to the extent that it 
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is One, it is not the cause of all things, but only before all things. Since the 
Unified proceeds out of the two principles that have this nature, as the One it 
possesses something of the One, and as the many it manifests something of 
the many, but it does not remain One, but rather it becomes Unified instead of 
One, and not the One itself, and to this extent it manifested the many (for this 
was the second principle, but not that which is differentiated in any way) and 
since the Unified has such a nature, how could it be differentiated into any 
processions, either in itself or from itself, and how could it be either partici- 
pated or unparticipated? What will be the source of these differences, when 
nothing there is established by itself, and thus not difference or alterity or dif- 
ferentiation or procession or abasement or superiority or generator or gener- 
ated or any other thing [that can be] differentiated from something or subject to 
differentiation or remain in itself or some other differentiation such as these? 
The nature of the Unified has swallowed all things into a single unity of all 
things just as, if it is permitted to say so, the One itself has [swallowed all 
things] in a single simplicity of all things. 

Tam more than anything convinced that the truth is as [we just explained] and 
Iamblichus in many places compels us to gather our multiple conceptions into 
one center, and to make their rotation a center, and thus to approach the Unified 
and intelligible in a unified and intelligible way, with one great thought that is 
both undifferentiated and intelligible. And (III 90) since it is not easy to project 
such a thought as a human being, especially for one who is still living on the earth, 
but we wish in some way to see what has been hidden in the depths there and is, 
as it were, confused with our own conception after we have attempted to gather 
that nature as we can, not yet ourselves concentrated in a single intuition, which 
we were calling the center of all intuitions, we are at first divided into two with 
respect to the uninterrupted unity: in some way it is unified, but in another way 
we see it as possessing multiplicity, but it ought not to. For it is not the case that 
its unified character is one thing and its multiple character a different thing, but 
these are both enfolded in the Unified. But nevertheless, we are content and think 
of it as such and name it, in one way calling it that which possesses multiplicity 
and is not yet the One itself, and in another way since it is subject to the One, we 
give it the eptithet, “the Unified.” But that is just a single nature, which not being 
able to seize on as one thing, we think of in dualistic terms, either as One and not 
one, or as neither One nor not One, or as both One and many. 


Chapter 106. Purification of Our Conceptions 
Concerning the Unified 


What follows? Are we wrong about it? Rather, we are wrong through differen- 
tiation and we are truthful through the unity of these things. And perhaps we 
can, in this manner, just hit on this truth. 
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Then seeing all the worlds proceeding from the true supermundane 
abyss,*° we give that abyss the title of hidden world, since it has concentrated all 
the worlds in itself, as if it were the world of every world, (III 91) or rather the 
undifferentiated birth pangs of all worlds, not yet attached to the cosmic form, 
but nevertheless giving birth to it prior [to any manifestation of any world]. For 
it is, if it is permitted to call it this, the single common and undifferentiated 
labor pain of the cause of all things and is before all things, stationed prior to 
the universal worlds that are from it and all the intelligible [worlds] that are 
born, which we say is the unified boundary of the worlds, however many there 
are, and of the pleromas that are contained in them, and [viewed from] above, 
is the single transcendental simplicity. 

Since then we intuit this much, that that which is in truth the supermun- 
dane abyss is a world, therefore this ranking runs alongside our conception of 
it, that is, of its first, middle, and last parts, though no such differentiation is 
there. Whence does this ranking arise? For there is no such thing in the worlds 
after it, either, but this differentiation manifests itself after the limit of intelligi- 
ble and intellective, as it says in the Parmenides.”’ Let the triadic procession be 
observed in some way even in the [worlds] prior to [that limit], yet in the intel- 
ligible, this cannot be manifested. But think, if you will, of the birth pang of 
this [procession], which we call a threefold differentiation in that realm, and if 
there is something even more like the One than the birth pang, as for example, 
the spermatic (since the sperm is less divided than the birth pang), or yet 
beyond the analogy of the sperm, since it is really beyond any analogy that is 
suggests differentiation. Trying, then, to get hold of this (III 92) indefinable 
abyss that in reality contains all things, it is we who are in a state of division 
concerning it, and we are afraid of the division created by our own thoughts, 
titanic’ and fearsome as it is in truth, not because it is fragmented around a 
divided intellect, but because it is fragmented in an unholy and most offensive 
way around that which is absolutely without division, and in a state of content- 
ment, we have seized on the concept of the triad, venturing to be dragged down 
into the furthest division, and satisfied with this fallen state, we have dared to 
accuse the intelligible order of the threefold division, intending to rest from our 
own thought, but not being able to become more concentrated, and not able 
either to be rid of our speculation concerning the intelligible, in our longing for 
the original causes of the nature that is perfect. 

Nevertheless, having purified our conceptions and concentrated them as 
much as possible, first we shall attempt to ascend to that point, not from any 
ordinary realities, but from the principles that have proceeded from there, from 
substance and life and intellect. But second, [we are not trying to ascend] from 
separate characters, that is, from the synthetic or the unitary, but from the 
unique character that is before any separation. We were speaking of the abso- 
lute Unified before One and Being, and thus also the character that belongs to 
those is not synthetic or simple, but unified before both. Thus, too, the life that 
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we call intelligible is unified life, before the unitary and the so-to-speak mixed 
life. And thus too is intellect, that is, intelligible intellect, and not unitary intel- 
lect or intellect that is differentiated as against the (III 93) unitary, in the way 
that a vehicle is distinct from that which occupies the vehicle, or substantial 
and synthetic intellect as opposed to unitary and simple intellect, but rather the 
intellect that is before both and before differentiation is [unified intellect]. And 
therefore, each of the two separate intellects is some particular intellect: [the 
one] intellect is unitary and the other is substantial (for let substance be called 
in a more universal way, that which is differentiated from the monad, as the 
Parmenides” has it) but neither one of them is absolute intellect, since the 
intelligible is the absolute intellect. And, in fact, that is the first intellect, from 
which the first unified intellect and the first substantial intellect were differen- 
tiated, and since that intelligible intellect is first, each of the two is nevertheless 
relative. The [intelligible intellect] was absolutely first. And thus, too, absolute 
life is related to either kind of life, that is, separated into unitary and substan- 
tial, since it is the absolute and the first life. And substance in the very same 
way is before either kind of substance, since it is absolute substance, and is 
with both, since it is entirely before either one. And not just these things, but 
also all the differentiated things that are in these and from these are concen- 
trated there in terms of both being and One. “For it is all things, but in an intel- 
ligible mode,” says the Oracle. 

Why then is the Unified not divided analogously in all things? 

[We reply,] because it is not even divided in these [substance, life, intellect] 
in reality, and because nevertheless all things are in that realm in an undiffer- 
entiated mode. If it is necessary for there to be manifestation in that realm, the 
first members would become manifest rather [than the subsequent members], 
(III 94) and these would be appropriate for the analogy, since they are the most 
generative and the simplest and the most divine and the first of the things that 
proceed from the intelligible. For they could not have become manifest first, 
unless in that realm, in their delivery, they were projected before the others, not 
because of any greater differentiation that belonged to them (for they are the 
most unified of all things), but because of their summary and intelligible per- 
fection, which therefore was content to become substantialized along with the 
intelligible and, as it were, to become manifest alongside the intelligible and 
not to be hidden by its brilliance or to be fused by its unity, since these also 
became substances in their state of near unity, and, through their concentrated 
likeness with it, they were not affected by the intelligible. 

The third purification of our conceptions we introduce in addition to these, 
by contemplating the substance and life and intellect in that realm, not thus [as 
they are here] with the differentiation that they seem to have in these names, 
but in terms of the single nature of the Unified, which is compared only with 
itself in its apparent descent. For it is one everywhere it is, as Parmenides®! 
shows, and it is undifferentiated and intelligible throughout. And just as in the 
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undifferentiated all, the all has coalesced from a first, middle, and final differ- 
entiation of the same nature, just as if someone observed the separable and the 
inseparable and the intermediate aspect of the nature in an underlying body, 
but agreed nevertheless on its nature. For the intelligible intellect is not said to 
be such because it thinks, but rather because it is the cause of thinking. (III 95) 
And if it does think, even its intellection is, as it were, in the nature of a cause. 
And it is the same with life: [the life] below is life in the strict sense, that is, 
either as a hypostasis or composite life, or life anticipated as a property, that is, 
unitary life, while intellective life is life neither as hypostasis or property (since 
it is before both) but as the birth pangs of these. And this is how one must 
speak in the case of substance, as well, that substance presubsists in that realm, 
either in its cause or as birth pang, or as undifferentiated unity. Therefore, this 
differentiation is the trace of the differentiation of the things that are generated 
from there, but the subsistence of the intelligible order is the Unified and 
undifferentiated and all that is of this kind. But we shall return to these matters 
a little later. 


Chapter 107. On the Undifferentiated Many 


ΒΕ Here Damascius continues the argument, developed in chapter 106 above, but inter- 
rupted by his discussion of the nature of being, life, and intellect in the intelligible, 
concerning the undifferentiated many, or the indefinite multiplicity, referencing Plato’s 
Parmenides 144a3: “Therefore, if one is, there must also be number. Necessarily. But if 
there is number, there would be many, and an unlimited multitude of beings. Or doesn’t 
number, unlimited in multitude, also prove to partake of being?” (Gill 1996 translation) 
Again, he is continuing his overall argument against the procession of the Unified. In 
this case, he equates the unlimited multitude of Plato’s Parmenides with the Orphic 
chaos. In terms of Damascius’ metaphysics, the indefinite multitude or chaos is actually 
the second henad, that is, all things, conceived not as an aspect of the intelligible world, 
but as a modality of the One. In fact, the Unified represents the union of the One and 
the indefinite many. 


But let us return to the point raised in the beginning, that the intelligible could 
not proceed according to the external procession, since it did not even proceed 
according to the internal procession. And therefore neither does it naturally 
proceed as a participated or an unparticipated multiplicity, since it is uniform 
and undifferentiated. Therefore, neither is the inner multiplicity of forms a 
multiplicity of parts or elements, since neither is it a multiplicity of particu- 
lars, but it is simply multiplicity, nor yet is it the same as a divided plurality 
and composed from particulars either at random or from specific particulars, 
but it is Unified and belongs to that family that includes the indefinite and the 
many and the chaotic. And, therefore it has been called the “indefinite multi- 
plicity” in the Parmenides,” as if Plato were calling the one form of it “the 
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definite one.”® And in the respect by which it differed from (III 96) the first 
principle, having become Unified instead of One, it also differed from the 
second, having become indefinite instead of indefiniteness and a multiplicity 
instead of many. Just as the Unified [derives its being unified] from the One, 
so [it derives its being] multiple from the absolute multiplicity. But the one of 
the Unified has also concentrated the many into a single nature, which is com- 
posed from the two principles, and it has also collected in itself both the uni- 
versal procession of that which follows itself and that which subsists from it, 
as well as the procession manifesting the most general differentiation that 
belongs to them, namely, the differentiation into substance and life and intel- 
lect. Intending to see the unity in that realm, we see instead the differentiation 
that arises from that realm. So it is necessary not to abide at the level of dif- 
ferentiation, but to flee it with all haste, by assuming that the intellect there is 
not intellect but as it were intellect, nor life there life, but as it were life, nor 
substance there substance, but as it were substance, nor procession there pro- 
cession, in general, but as it were procession. 

And yet perhaps we must concentrate the procession that is imagined [in 
this way] into a single procession, as if the internal and the external were the 
same. The intelligible and the Unified are both a monad as a single nature, if it 
is appropriate to call the unbounded unity of the intelligible a monad, and 
again a cosmos, if one must name the unified world [which is also] truly the 
supermundane abyss. For it is not as it is in the case of intellect, life, and sub- 
stance, where the first substance is one thing, and the multiplicity differenti- 
ated from it (III 97) another, but both together are given the name, substantial 
world. And there is a single life, and many lives after the one life, but the many 
lives together with the one life are a world. And intellect is the same, in that 
there is the first intellect, and intellects divided from the first, and the one 
together with the many form the intellective world. But the intelligible, which 
is the Unified, is not like this, since it is bounded together in itself and it is not 
separated into monad and number; the same thing is established as monad and 
number. Therefore the same thing could be also a world that is simultaneously 
all worlds and a universal world, nor is it divided into universal and complete, 
but these things, too, are as one. And the same thing would be both the inward 
one and the external, apparently a multiplicity, as if the inside of a monad, but 
the inside and the outside are the same, since the monad and the world are the 
same There.” Thus the same thing is forms and parts and elements there, for 
the same thing is whole and all and the mixture of the elements. 

For nothing there is distinct nor is there any other in general, but there is 
only the One-Being alone, and this is the Unified. But in one way, it is the 
undifferentiated as One and Being, wishing to have one name and one desig- 
nation, and in another way, it is differentiated, since Plato” says that the parts 
of it are the One and Being, and in yet another way, it is the completely distinct, 
as the indefinite multiplicity, even if these [aspects] attend (IIH 98) each other 
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always. For the division of the Unified into unities has come about because of 
its own limit. Therefore, not even the differentiation that manifested itself 
there was able to weaken the nature of the Unified, but it made a verbal attack 
and then refuted itself so that it was not really a differentiation, since it was 
more unified than differentiated, and it unified more than differentiated. The 
fragments of the Unified reappeared as unified, so that they are not fragments. 
Nor is there therefore differentiation, whose effect is not yet manifest in the 
intelligible world, other than the [differentiation that signifies the] strengthen- 
ing of unity. In fact, just the things that [differentiation] appeared to divide, it 
led back to the same unity, as if someone wishing to divide the form of gold 
should discover that the particles were no less gold.® Therefore the division of 
it only happened to the quantity, but not to the gold qua form. And in that 
realm, differentiation happens to the Unified alone, for there is no quantity or 
anything other than that nature. 

It is clear that Plato,” having intended to indicate that the Unified is with- 
out differentiations, posited a division and found that it was without consequence, 
or rather without great consequence, and so indicated the undifferentiated 
nature of the Unified and that it remained in the same state even in the last 
reach, where it would seem especially to be differentiated in itself because of 
the trace of differentiation that it anticipated, whose nature Plato indicated by 
establishing it as the putative thesis. Thus it must not be said that the forms 
that appear have become fragments of the Unified, but only as it were forms, 
nor parts in the strict sense, but only as it were parts. This is what [Plato] 
clearly taught us, when (III 99) below, that is, after the intelligible, he pro- 
duced the whole and the parts again after number,” and made thoroughly 
clear that the parts and whole above [that is, in the intelligible domain] were 
said to be such with a different meaning. And by placing the multiplicity be- 
fore the number in the Unified, it is clear that Plato thought that this [mullti- 
plicity] was the indefinite principle, before every differentiation.” Therefore, it 
is not capable of being composed from particulars, nor is this multiplicity 
continuous, since the continuous is after the differentiated. And therefore the 
multitude is unified, and not even differentiated into the first multiplicities, 
but just as I have said very often, it is an indefinite multiplicity, or chaotic.” 
Therefore the elements, too, There are the worlds that are differentiated from 
their appropriate monads, and are as it were elements. For the Unified is not 
distinguished in terms of differences based on parts and elements, nor is it a 
mixture of them, but it is unified before every differentiation. Therefore, too, 
both the horizontal and the vertical are perfectly undifferentiated, to speak in 
terms of act and in truth. However, in potential and by analogy let there be 
both horizontal and vertical equally, not concentrated into a fusion, but into a 
perfect unity. 

(III 100) Therefore, what I was just saying was that the same thing appears 
as internal and external multiplicity in the intelligible. As outside the intellective 
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diacosm as a whole, no intellect could proceed (for every intellect would be 
contained in it), and as there could be no procession of soul outside the psychic 
diacosm (for this would also be contained in its own diacosm), so then the 
intelligible could not be outside of the intelligible diacosm. Therefore, it is not 
that the participated is one thing and the unparticipated is another. Although 
they are two multiplicities, they are also concentrated into one absolute and 
unified multiplicity, whatever it may be called. It is the self-same reality that 
both uses all things as its vehicles and is detached from all things. For the par- 
ticipated is not distinguished in opposition to the unparticipated, but stationed 
before the differentiation; it has the power of both before both, as it is the same 
to be participated and unparticipated. To the extent that it is beyond the partici- 
pated, it appears to be unparticipated. Yet to the extent that it [is from the first 
plurality)” it seems to be participated. But we shall discourse again concerning 
participation. 


Chapter 108. On the Absolute One and Absolute Many 


ΕΒ In this chapter of the work, Damascius returns to the principles or henads explored 
earlier as limit, unlimited, and mixed. However, here he seems to be writing in terms of 
the Proclean concepts, that is, pure unity, pure multiplicity, and substance, the last of 
which is intermediate between the previous two. For this doctrine in Proclus, see 
Platonic Theology, book H, pp. 1-5: “All beings, that is every kind of being, must either 
be purely multiple, with no [possibility] of a one appearing among them, or in each 
individual, or among all of them collectively, or they must be purely one, with no plural- 
ity” (PT I.1.11-15). Apparently Damascius is rehearsing the problem of the Unified in 
its nature as mixed, or substance, insofar as the Unified represents the simultaneous 
presence of the One and the indefinite, and yet is itself the cause of the series of henads, 
and so of divine substance, which can only be subsequent to it. Hence, Damascius again 
invokes Parmenides 14.445 and following, where he takes Plato to be discussing the two 
kinds of processions that result from the Unified. Thus Damascius is wrestling with the 
composition of the Unified (as a synthesis of one and many) as well as its products (the 
Unified is source of substance and of the henads). Ἰ 


But now let us once more return to the investigation of the absolute One 
(I refer to the one [III ror] that is separate from substance by means of the oth- 
erness that becomes manifest as the intermediate term) and ask if we must 
posit [this One], and also [if we must posit] an unparticipated multiplicity [that 
derives] from it, for the participated multiplicity is the plurality of henads, to 
which what are more commonly said to be the many substances are attached. 
As Parmenides says, there are as many fragments of Being’? as there are of 
the One. But there must be another multiplicity before this, one might say, the 
unpatticipated, and the absolute One is before the [unparticipated] multiplicity. 
If there are many henads, it is necessary for there to be one henad before 
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the many, which is the absolute henad.”* The Unified is not only a Henad but it 
is also substance, although it is also before both [monad and substance] and 
what is, beyond the Unified, called one, is one in the manner that that was 
unified. For this was the principle of henads and of all substances. But we are 
seeking an absolute One that is the leader of the pure henads, since we have 
absolute substance as the leader of the substances, and life of the same sort is 
the first of all the lives, and the absolute intellect is the monad of the many 
intellects. Since, in fact, if there is a substantial henad, a vital henad and an 
intellective henad, there is a one that is characteristic of each, and a one that is 
universal. Whence, then, is this one that is universal to all, other than from the 
cause that is universal to all? And this, from necessity, must be posited as an 
absolute One. 

Moreover, the absolute soul is dependent on an intellect, and not the 
absolute intellect, and the absolute intellect is dependent on life, but not the 
absolute life, and the absolute life is therefore dependent on a substance, 
but not the first substance.”” Therefore too the absolute substance is the 
vehicle of a henad but not, it seems, the vehicle of the absolute henad. But 
before the particular henad there must be the absolute henad. For always 
the (III 102) absolute is unparticipated but the participated is never the 
absolute. If even the Unified, when it differentiates itself, produces two 
things, then it must have produced absolute Being and the absolute One, or 
something that was either of them. In their unity, they actually have the 
same rank. If we say that there is an absolute One, by all means this [im- 
plies] absolute Being, as well. The positive case for that hypothesis was per- 
suasive, and yet I do not believe it is true.’® For there is also a powerful in- 
tuition that opposes it. But may god in his pity steer the direction of our 
argument toward the truth. 

First it is better to risk siding with Plato” and to represent the one and 
substance directly after the One-Being as if they were lined up in two rows that 
are parallel and opposite each other. But Plato equally places the absolute One 
in opposition to absolute substance, since he also joins together the qualified 
one with [qualified substance]. But he says that there are as many fragmenta- 
tions of substance as there are of the One.”® But whether we shall assign the 
absolute One before the absolute substance, or whether [we shall assign before 
this substance] the unparticipated multiplicity that depends on the absolute 
One, the parts of Being and of the absolute One will not prove equal. But [still] 
greater evidence is that in the Unified, right at the beginning of the second 
hypothesis, Plato posits that Being participates in the One and that the One 
participates in Being. If they participate reciprocally [when they are] in the 
Unified, as it seems, it is clear that they will also participate in each other when 
they have been differentiated, in such a way that we can speak of the substantial 
one and unified being. But that what was said just above does not conform to 
Plato’s thought is clear from these points.” 
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(III 103) Come now, and from the realities in themselves let us attempt to 
speak for the opposite point of view. First, where shall we situate the absolute 
One? It is not in the intelligible world, for this was the Unified. Nor was it in 
the intelligible and in the intellective, since true substance occupied this region, 
according to Socrates in the Phaedrus.*° And Plato is evidently careful, since he 
often does not use the phrase “absolute substance,”*’ but rather “true sub- 
stance,” and “that which truly is,” suggesting substance in contradistinction to 
the One. Perhaps someone could say that, just as the intellective diacosm and 
the psychic diacosm embrace either of the two multiplicities, the participated 
and the unparticipated together with the absolute multiplicity, so also the 
intelligible-intellective diacosm will establish its own summit together with the 
absolute and unparticipated multiplicity. 

Well, if this is the case,] we cannot posit many gods before alterity, but alterity 
revealed substance together with the henad. If otherness itself is unparticipated 
before participated otherness, and if otherness also contains an unparticipated 
multiplicity, there will be a much greater grouping of gods before substance. If 
not just the One is absolute, but also we suppose the absolute many in contrast to 
this, there will also an unparticipated procession of these many, which will be, as 
it were, many pluralities after the single procession. But how is it not necessary to 
posit the absolute many in opposition to the absolute One? These many are, as it 
were, a power of the one or its fecundity. But what is in the intelligible is already 
stationed separately, so that the many actually form a separate henad that gener- 
ates plurality, (III 104) and perhaps that celebrated otherness there is the princi- 
ple that opposes the one. [Otherness] also opposes substance. For [the] three 
monads appear together: the one, otherness, and substance. 


Chapter 109. On the Relationship between 
the Unified and the One 


ΕΝ In this chapter, Damascius again rehearses the relationship between the Unified and 
the One, focusing on the Unified in its role as absolute Being, and on its role as leader 
of the henads. His point is to clarify that we should not conceive of the One as the cause 
of the henads and of the Unified as cause of Being, but rather, should view the Unified 
as the One-Being that transmits unity and being to all of the subsequent worlds by 
means of the henads. 


No [mere] detour along the way will help [resolve these puzzles] with any 
accuracy, except that the argument will require that, as from the One, so also 
many gods proceed from plurality, gods both unparticipated and participated, 
if there is such a thing as the absolute many. 

How is it possible that there not be an absolute many, since there is the 
absolute One? And yet how will the One generate a multiplicity outwardly, if it 
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does not also contain within itself the multiple, since it is absolutely one? Even 
the many are not in any way distinct in themselves, as has been shown previ- 
ously, but they are a one that generates the many. If someone were to say that 
the many belonged to the One as [its] elements [and that the One is something 
that] consists of elements, not even in this way will the One generate qua many. 
Each of them [the One and the many] is without differentiation and without 
multiplicity, remaining inside and having no external procession, meaning a 
procession involving the transmission of same form [that generates] its own 
multiplicity. 

But apart from these considerations, there is a kind of substance that is 
composite, and another that is simple, and the latter is unitary, while former is 
unified in some way as a mixture. If each of these is a qualified substance, then 
each is a certain kind of substance. Therefore, the substance that is both [com- 
posite and simple] together, before both [the composite and the simple] is abso- 
lute substance and in the same way, absolute life is unified life, and the same is 
true of intellect. 

(III 105) Is it therefore the case that the same is true with soul, that one soul 
is unitary and the other is substantial, and each is a qualified soul and a particu- 
lar soul and is the same true of body, that there is a unitary body that the encos- 
mic god brings about as well as a substantial body, which depends on what is 
called the bodily one through an anticipation of the bodily attribute, and that 
each one of the bodies, for example heavenly or aerial, is particular, and that the 
absolute hypostasis of these things presubsists in that which is both, and before 
both, in the intelligible? It would not be surprising if all of this were true. For 
all things are that, but intelligibly, and that means, in one unity. And therefore, 
the intelligible is said to be absolute substance even by the philosophers, and 
just as the absolute substance is generated from the absolute One and is before 
all things, so all things are divided out from the intellective world. Everywhere, 
therefore, the One and that which the One uses as its vehicle are each a particu- 
lar one and a qualified one, but the one that is both is the absolute One. 

If these things are correct, then absolute Being is the Unified, which is also 
all things, and the absolute One is beyond the Unified. Moreover, the absolute 
One is that which underlies every one. But after the absolute One and absolute 
Being are the particular henads and the particular substances, undergoing 
entropy and organization again as if [the former] were the vehicle and [the latter 
were] that which uses the vehicle, or like participant and participated. Yet these 
things were not differentiated above, in the intelligible world. 

What follows? Is the absolute One, as it were, a monad of the many mon- 
ads below, and is absolute Being a monad of the substances? 

But each of these was the cause of all things, and it is not the case that the 
One was the cause of the henads alone, and that Being was the cause of 
substances alone. We shall (III 106) require another substance, that which is 
common to all substances, in that case. 
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The absolute One cannot be posited as Being either by virtue of its hypos- 
tasis or character, and the absolute Being cannot be considered One either by 
character or hypostasis, but the one is One, the other is being alone and 
throughout its entire hypostasis. And therefore, they must truly be celebrated, 
respectively, as absolute Being and the absolute One, the latter of which is the 
very absolute One that our thoughts long for, before the many henads, and the 
former of which is the very Being that we desire to be before every being. And 
after these things, otherness shows up and separates them and brings the qual- 
ified and particular being and one into existence after the absolute, although 
these do not belong to the original nature, but simply imitate it. The Unified is 
also beyond substance, but it is beyond each kind of substance, substance that 
is a property and substance that is a hypostasis. The One and the many of the 
One are also beyond substance as two principles, but they transcend the abso- 
lute substance, which is before both [kinds of substance]] And therefore the 
absolute One is this, the absolute beyond substance. And yet so too is the One, 
the one beyond the mixed Unified, which we call substance by hypostasis, and 
the One beyond each kind of mixed, the mixed by virtue of hypostasis and the 
mixed by virtue of character, which the substantial henad has anticipated since 
that one was before both, and was more unitary and simpler than every one 
that joins the participating mixed. (III 107) Nor is it simpler as a relative com- 
posite, nor yet as a trait that belongs to a composite, but it is simple before both 
and it is not composite. But the single and most authentic principle of all things 
is the One, because it transcends that which is before the Unified that is before 
both [kinds of mixed—the substantial and the characteristic] and is both [kinds 
of mixed], since this is first unified and is most unified, and the second unified 
is that which has the character of the mixed, and the third is that which has the 
hypostasis of mixed, which must be said to be more a synthesis from elements 
than actually unified, both the third kind of unified itself and also the unitary 
mixed that is before it, which transcends it, just as what comes the after this is 
the whole, and after the whole, is again a monad. For the participant is always 
synonymous with the participated through each attribute.” 


Chapter 110. Conclusion Concerning the Unified as 
Principle of Procession 


If, therefore, we should have the daring to explain, to attain at once a more 
accurate indication of the nature and likeness of our subject matter, and also to 
elaborate our own overly charged speculation, I would say that the unpartici- 
pated multiplicity grows out of the absolute One and first cause of all things, as 
something akin to it, and that especially like the One is the whole race of gods,*’ 
remaining in that unity and therefore Unified with it and with itself, and offer- 
ing us the hidden diacosm, which the Chaldean Oracles™ have celebrated as 
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supermundane, since it is undifferentiated and beyond all cosmic order, and 
it no longer produces the unparticipated multiplicity. Not even this visible 
heaven, although it has produced the supercelestial world, (III 108) neverthe- 
less produces the multiplicity of gods as imparticible, but only as particible and 
sublunary, nor was the generator itself in this realm unparticipated. The cor- 
responding principle first to generate, generates all things, but it has attached 
to itself the unparticipated race of the gods alone, concentrating them in a sin- 
gle unity and nature. At any rate, it was necessary for there to be an intelligible 
principle,®° to which is joined the one sole multiplicity and the unparticipated 
multiplicity, as we say, for example, that the race of intelligible gods is, whereas 
this is inferior to the principle that transcends all things in every way and yet 
contains the multiplicity, both unparticipated and participated, that grows out 
of it. For the intelligible is one, although it can be contemplated in three ways, 
that is, as by itself and remaining in itself in the one, as proceeding by itself and 
in itself, and as proceeding somehow from itself, as the triad. And the triad is 
not a differentiation of the substances that belong to it, but only the indication 
of multiplicity, to the extent and of the kind that is co-unified along with the 
intelligible. 
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Section XVII. On the 
Intelligible Triads 


Chapter 111. Chaldean Theology 


ΕΒ The theurgists hold that there are three triads in the intelligible, a 
tradition that was revealed to them. The Egyptians, Phoenicians, Orphics, 
and Plato himself also posit a proliferation of deities in the intelligible. 
According to Proclus, in the case of each triad, the summit is the limit, 
and substance or life or intellect is the final term, and the indefinite is the 
middle term, so that there are two henads, and one substantial and 
composite monad of the triad. But this is not how Damascius construes 
the triads, since he holds that each consists of three henads, of which the 
last is the support for substance. Hl 


But now that we have with difficulty found our way through these 
puzzles, let us also turn to an investigation of the theories of the 
ancient theologians, to see in what way one might understand [them] 
in terms of philosophical explanations. First [to be examined] is that 
which is agreed by all to be the most mystical, the Chaldean. (III 109) 
This theory seems to be the theology that most disagrees with our 
conceptions, given how desirous [they] are, as much as they possibly 
can, to concentrate the intelligible into a single unity. 

The theurgists have a tradition that there are three triads [in the 
intelligible], a tradition that they have learned from the gods themselves,’ 
notwithstanding that the Egyptians and the Phoenicians represent a vast 
generation of gods in the intelligible, as we shall relate a little later.” And 
what about the following? Does not the divine Orpheus also bring 
in many gods starting from Chronos and ending with Phanes Pro- 
togonos?? Does not Plato, our most venerable philosopher, work out 
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three conclusions in the case of the One-Being,* and to say the same thing, does 
he not have a tradition that there are three intelligible divine orders, each differing 
from the others?’ And therefore we must seek the intellectual meaning of the tra- 
ditions of the gods [that is, the Oracles] and the men who were born near to the 
gods.° 

[Our] immediate [topic] is, then, what tradition do the gods transmit to 
the theurgists concerning the three intelligible triads? Is it, as contemporary 
philosophers’ describe in technical language, that in the case of each triad, the 
summit is the limit, and substance or life or intellect is the final term, and the 
indefinite is the middle term, so that there are two henads, and one substantial 
and one composite monad that belong to the triad?* But first, it is surprising 
that two henads are participated, whereas there is [only] one participant, namely, 
the substance [composed of] the two henads. And then why is the limit (peras) 
one henad and again the indefinite (apeiron) another henad, with the latter 
called power and the former called father, while the third, called the paternal 
intellect, is not itself a henad?° For the intellect should have originated as a 
henad, as well as life and substance. It is uncontroversial that they [the philoso- 
phers] themselves assign the unitary intellect to a rank before the substantial 
intellect in the intellective order, but they ought to have done the same thing 
also in the intelligible, with much more justification. By contrast, the theolo- 
gians, whose works the philosophers are attempting to explain, give us the 
tradition that there are generations and orders not of vehicles or of those things 
that have proceeded from gods, but of the gods themselves. If, then, we under- 
stand the traditions concerning the intelligible-intellective, the intellective, the 
supermundane, and the encosmic as if they were generations and orders of the 
gods, why is it that only in the case of the intelligibles do we think it correct to 
confuse things from the gods with the gods themselves, and if they mention 
the father or the power, we understand them as henads, and if they mention 
paternal intellect, we go to another genus altogether? And yet what shall we do 
when it is said that the paternal intellect produces the triadic diacosms of iyn- 
ges, maintainers, teletarchs, the threefold division of the intellective orders, 
and all the cosmic diacosms?"® Is that that we can represent the henads as pro- 
ceeding from the mixed and composite intellect? And yet how is what we do 
different than if someone were to produces souls from bodies, or intellects 
from souls? But shall we suppose that the iynges and the maintainers and the 
other gods are not unitary, but substantial?'' But then the Oracles themselves 
will contradict us. (III 111) If, in the Orphic tradition, the god who is “the first- 
born, and he who, carrying the seed of all the gods””’ first leapt out of the egg 
and made his way up, what device is there to explain that the egg is Being and 
to celebrate “the first-born god” as leaping from Being? Indeed, how is it con- 
sistent to suppose that there are two substances, and similarly two lives, if 
there are not [two sorts of] intellects and souls, some participated and others 
unpatticipated, and [how is it reasonable to assume] that all the henads are 
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participated, when it was especially appropriate for there to be unparticipated 
henads among them? 

But we shall not construe the triads in this way, but each of them [will] 
consist of three henads, of which the last is the support for substance, as it once 
seemed also to our teacher, since we shared these views concerning the third 
member of the triad, so that each triad is also a unitary monad, and the two 
henads before the third are unparticipated, and the last or third is participated 
in each.” Is it any more [likely to be true when construed] thus? 

First, [one might object,] the whole of the prior triad is always the leader of 
the second as a whole, and the unparticipated multiplicity is scattered and will 
not be continuous in itself, though it is in the other diacosms. For we could not 
find a participated soul in the midst of the unparticipated souls, for example 
encosmic among the supermundane, nor a participated intellect among unpar- 
ticipated, for example, a supermundane intellect among the intellective. How 
then after the third (II 112) participated henad is the first henad of the second 
triad stationed? For the second triad as a whole is after the first as a whole, and 
what is more, the third is after the second. 

And then, [one might object,] the substantial intelligible will be forcibly 
rent and will not incline and be unified as a whole toward itself as a whole, 
since we shall not even arrange the henads that succeed each other together, 
but they will be separated by the unparticipated henads. 

And again, [one might object,] how can we make one triad from three 
unlike monads, two that are unparticipated, one that is participated? It is as if 
someone were to make one number of gods, some of which are from super- 
mundane gods, others from encosmic gods, or some from rulers, others arch- 
angels, or archangels and azones. 

[Another objection is that] the genus of imparticibles brings about one 
world, while the genus of particible brings about another world," as in the case 
of souls and in the case of intellects, it is clear that there is one genus of the 
former that is unparticipated, and another genus that is participated. What is 
the intellective [diacosm]? Is it the unparticipated? And what will the partici- 
pated number be? Certainly it will belong to substance and the number after 
the intellective will belong to life, as we say. Or is the participated number the 
intelligible number? And yet what would be unparticipated number before 
this? The intellective is the first world, as we say. If the (III 113) intelligible 
is both [participated and unparticipated] why do not the other worlds, the intel- 
ligible-intellective, the intellective, the supermundane, and the encosmic, [also 
contain both unparticipated and participated multiplicities]? 

Moreover [one might object that] if the same property belongs both to the 
henad and to the substance that depends on the henad, but the henad is the 
paternal intellect, then the substance is also the paternal intellect. If the henad 
completes the triad with this property, then clearly substance also completes the 
same triad with the same property. In other worlds, analogously, the substantial 
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is coordinated with the unitary. How, then, are there simply two monads 
belonging to the triad, and yet the third element is double, at once a henad and 
a substance? 

But apart from these considerations, [one could object that] if the paternal 
intellect is a henad, and if substance depends on it, and these are separate from 
each other through alterity, it is clear that the Unified that is before both [henad 
and substance] will fall in between the triad, and will disperse it, or else it will 
be before the triad, that is, the first triad, and we shall no longer situate the 
triads after the one principle, as the philosophers themselves wish to say and 
the oracles testify, not just more recent philosophers, but even Iamblichus and 
Porphyry.'° And other triads will show up before these triads established in the 
Unified, as we shall shortly declare.’® 

Perhaps leaving this hypothesis, we should turn rather to the following, 
that the third member is neither Being (III 114) nor the One together with its 
partner, Being, but rather the Unified before both Being and One, situated in 
the paternal intellect, and if you wish, in the mixed of Plato,” that is, the intel- 
ligible or supersubstantial. Or again, if you wish, [the Unified is situated] in the 
Being of the philosophers, the Being that is still indefinite with respect to the 
One and Being, and contemplated as before both. That [Unified] was absolute 
substance, as we were saying, but it would be mixed if it were from the two 
principles prior to it. For the Unified is one and yet not one, and insofar as it is 
not one, it is a function of multiplicity. Therefore, this function has come to it 
from the second principle, but the former [aspect], its being Unified, is from 
the first. Thus it has proceeded from both as a composite and as a mixture. But 
since the principles are not completely separate from each other, but rather 
they subsist above every differentiation (since the separating and distinguish- 
ing mode of Being emanates from the second principle, but it does not imme- 
diately follow the second principle, and the Unified was indefinite by itself and 
with respect to those principles, since if it is Unified, then it is also entirely 
undifferentiated) and therefore the Unified must not be supposed to be com- 
posite or composed or to be an element, or composed from elements, except by 
analogy for the sake of explication and a kind of indication that itself longs to 
get hold of the truth, in the most obscure way, since the truth is really incom- 
prehensible and beyond reach. Rather, the Unified is simply unified and its 
simplicity is perfect. The One’s reality is its very separation from all things; the 
many function as the all that belong to the One, and the Unified is what one 
could rightly call and speculate upon as the first One-all.'* There was, until a 
certain moment, so to speak, the One, and then this One spread out into its 
own infinity as a kind of chaos.’ For there was Limit alone and the aither of all 
things, but chaos was established (III 115) and proceeded as one, that is, simulta- 
neously as limited and unlimited as a single simplicity, and then upon revealing 
this nature it became a qualified, amplified one, instead of the ungraspable prin- 
ciples. This third One after the second and the first is what we call the Unified, 
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as if it were indefiniteness converted to limit and as it were concretized, or 
rather a third principle with that which is established both before both and 
from both, that is, before the two lower principles since it is absolute Being, 
and from the higher principles, since again it is absolute Being. And therefore 
it is the same with respect to either pair, but with respect to the higher princi- 
ples it is a third principle, and with respect to the lower, definite principles, it is 
a first [member of the triad]. Therefore, this triad becomes the one as father, 
and the many as power, and the Unified as the paternal intellect. 


Chapter 112. On the Intelligible Diacosms 


ΕΒ In this chapter, Damascius continues to meditate on the structure of the intelligible 
triad, here focusing on the subordinate diacosms introduced by the successive monads 
outlined above. The structure under discussion here may be summarized in the follow- 
ing chart, where the Chaldean and Neoplatonic names are interchangeable. 


Chaldean Triads 


Noetic/Intelligible Diacosm —Noetic/Intelligible-Noeric/ Noeric/Intellective Diacosm 
Intellective Diacosm 


father noetic-noeric triad noeric triad 

power iynges once beyond 

intellect maintainers Hetake 
teletarchs twice beyond 


(ΠῚ 115.14) If one accepts this hypothesis, then how are the three triads worked 
out? For the absolute One will need to be triple, and so will the absolute many. 
Therefore, neither one will be absolute, since the absolute is everywhere one. 
We can let the Unified be tripled in its unique form. But how the absolute One 
will also be triple, is difficult even to imagine. 

Moreover, if one construes the Unified as monads, it will be dispersed 
from itself. And there will be three powers and three fathers. 

(III 116) But apart from these considerations, how shall we rank the first 
and the second and the third? For the Unified will be both with the triad of the 
whole and before the second and third fathers. 

And how could there be a number among the intelligible realities, either in the 
completely Unified, or, even more difficult, among the principles before the Uni- 
fied? The number will be neither nine nor three. The number, again, will be from 
principles that do not share the same form, since either it will be from limit and 
unlimited and mixed or Being, or from father and power and paternal intellect. 

In order that I set aside these problems with reference to the intelligible 
world that is constituted by these, [next, we shall inquire as to what the consti- 
tution of] the intelligible-intellective world would be after the intellective 
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world, and what the intellective world would be. For the latter must be [real- 
ized] in terms of intellect as it is in [its] hypostasis, whereas the world before 
this must be [realized] as life in its hypostasis, and we shall therefore contem- 
plate the intelligible as the substance that we call substance in its hypostasis. 
Therefore, the world that arises as the Unified that is before substance and life 
and intellect would not be the intelligible world, but beyond the intelligible 
world. Therefore what could it be called? Perhaps [its name is] the absolute 
world, or the undifferentiated world, or the world that encompasses all worlds 
in common? If one accepted this, then what would the intelligible world turn 
out to be? Clearly, the intelligible is “in the sphere of real Being,” as Plato 
says,’”° that is, the substance that we were saying in our previous remarks was 
the summit of the intelligible-intellective. But this was the principle of the dif- 
ferentiated, and the differentiated was life. (III 117) This, therefore, is the prin- 
ciple of life, and not the principle of substance nor of the undifferentiated, 
which we were saying was the intelligible, but of the differentiated, which for 
us was the intelligible-intellective. 

If someone were to object to these [divisions of the Unified in itself], we 
shall ask, in turn, how shall we define that intelligible-intellective, and what will 
its limit be?*? What pure intellect is, is obvious, and so too is that it forms the 
origin of the intellective. Therefore, it is left to construe the maintainer 
diacosm together with the diacosm of the teletarchs as the intermediate dia- 
cosm. What is the triad of the intermediate order? “The teletarchs assist the 
maintainers,” in the Oracles.” But the maintainers themselves are three, just 
as the iynges occupy the [place of] the intellective substance [in the order that 
is] prior to them, as has been noted. And yet perhaps the intelligible and the 
true substance would be appropriate [to assign to the] iynges, because the intel- 
ligible brings together and collects, whereas the intelligible-intellective and the 
first life are appropriate [correspondences] for the maintainers. It is character- 
istic of life to maintain, preserving the hypostasis in terms of its specificity and 
its differentiation and also to proceed alongside of the differentiation. The con- 
nected can also reveal distance and division, as well as continuity and unity of 
parts. Especially according to the usual hypothesis of the philosophers, this 
place is agreed to manifest the pinnacle of life.”* Perhaps the time that coexists 
together with this [interior] heaven is an image of the eternity, which coexists 
with that [superior] heaven and measures its circular motion, since heaven is 
the truest image of heaven. It is clear which [heaven] is the image of which. 
And therefore it seems (III 118) that the first intellect itself both differentiates 
itself from the father and divides the father [so that it] relates to him, because 
life is divided by the differentiation of the forms. 

But one for whom this doctrine is sufficient could say that the intelligible 
can be seen only in the monad of the iynx-nature, but that the intellective tribe 
[can be understood] in the triad of the world leaders, or as the philosophers 
divide it, in the triad of the pure mind and the life-generating mind, and the 
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demiurgic mind,” whereas the middle pleroma, the intelligible-intellective, 
is properly in the dyad.” The dyad is vital and revels in the procession that 
extends to the lowest extensions of its own monad. And what is the middle 
dyad? It is the maintaining nature and the teletarchic nature, since the lat- 
ter separates the continuity: “Into the beginning, end, and middle in the 
order [bestowed by] necessity.”*° And the former contains and contracts 
first, middle, and last into one. Perhaps then, just as I said, someone might 
also arrange them like this, using the preceding arguments. 


Chapter 113. On the Substance of the 
Intelligible-Intellective World 


lM This is the first of three chapters that respond to the fifth of the objections posed 
concerning Damascius’ arrangement of the intelligible triads, which Damascius 
presented in chapter 111, above, with the objections following in chapter 112. Below, 
Damascius reiterates the doctrine of Iamblichus, according to which the Unified is in 
the sphere of the One. Consequently its identity as divine substance transcends the 
identity of substance considered purely as the first member of the intelligible triad, that 
is, Being, life, and substance. 

Nevertheless, the purpose of this and the next two chapters is to discuss the struc- 
ture of the second intelligible world, that is, the triad governed by life, which is the 
order of the noetic-noeric. Since Being is its first member, for Damascius as for Pro- 
clus, Being or substance at this level is what he calls true Being, Being that implies 
alterity with the One; it is the order in which Being and the One finally part ways, so to 
speak. ΕἸ 


But I must take care not to debase the ancient hypothesis, which has proven 
sufficient not just to the most eminent among human beings (since none of 
the philosophers until this point has had a different theory), but also to the 
gods themselves. (III 119) For the Greek theologian Orpheus first represented 
Phanes as an object of contemplation for the gods, especially the intellective 
gods, to which belongs the demiurge.”” The gods who revealed the much- 
esteemed Oracles to us had a tradition that the first triads were intelligible, 
whose supermundane abyss, they report, the intellective gods know.* But I 
would be ashamed before the divine lamblichus,” if I invented anything new 
concerning these traditions, since Iamblichus was the greatest exegete of all 
the other divine realities, and especially the intelligible realities. Therefore it 
seems to me with my trace of Iamblichus’ much-seeing wisdom, that the intel- 
ligible world is that unified abyss, not containing “truly real substance,”*? as 
distinct from the one whose vehicle it is, but containing absolute substance, 
and neither unitary nor mixed, but just substance before either qualification. If 
any god or man has established the intelligible world in substance, let everyone 
understand that it is in this substance, unified substance, agreeing with those 
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who say this much, and purifying substance so that it is that absolute, unified, 
and completely undifferentiated substance. In fact, all those who say these 
things have assumed that the Unified is in the undifferentiated unity of all 
things, and no one disputes this. And our witness is Iamblichus, who furnished 
the intelligible with unity since it [arises as] second after the first principle, and 
extends the intelligible to subsist everywhere around the One and to be in every 
way without distance from the One, and refuses all division or duplication 
or distance in the case of the intelligible, and makes other objections of this 
nature against the old man.” 

(III 120) If the intelligible is truly unified, what device will be able to attach 
substance that has been distinguished from the One and coexists with other- 
ness and has undergone any differentiation among its elements at all, to the 
intelligible world—which would not be a case of joining line to line, as the 
proverb says,*” but rather a kind of poetic “meeting of the waters”*’ by means 
of argument, in the case of the most sacred contemplative objects? Now let that 
intelligible subsist just as it did in the beginning, in the entirely undifferenti- 
ated. And let the intelligible-intellective be in the differentiated, as was then 
said and is now repeated. But alterity originates in the intelligible-intellective, 
and it first creates the disjunction between Being and the One,” since the latter 
is established in simplicity, a simplicity which existed even above, and Being is 
established in its embrace of all things that is bereft of simplicity, since it does 
not remain simplicity, but it nevertheless participates in it. Whence, too, that 
substance is the first elemental, and the first number is there, because the first 
differentiation is there. 

Often have we reiterated this doctrine, and so has Plato and so have the ora- 
cles themselves, but how could it be adequate to the intelligible? If the true sub- 
stance is here, and we recognize that substance as existing, the explanation is 
that the summit of that which is beginning to be differentiated borders on the 
undifferentiated (III 121) and yet still preserves the concentrated form of sub- 
stance, and yet another explanation is the comparison of substance with the 
One, since it offers a mixture of the elements that is easier to know, as compared 
to the simplicity of the one that is not really one, but is actually Unified. But since 
this one imitates the absolute One, as the one of substance, while that One is the 
all-One, so too, substance as unified compared to this [one] is an imitation of the 
absolute Unified, which is called the entirely Unified, since this substance is only 
[found in] one substance, the unitary, or perhaps to use a better term, it is mixed. 
In addition to these considerations, this substance can be grasped through sub- 
stantial knowledge, just as the one can be apprehended through unitary knowl- 
edge, and the absolute intelligible can be apprehended by the knowledge that is 
beyond each of these. But we, as we are now, do not even use substantial knowl- 
edge correctly, not even to the extent that it is available to the human or rational 
mind, but rather [we rely on thought] that is still less clear than this and still 
more distant [from its object]. And it is likely that the intelligible does not reach 
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us. Nor does the unitary, which is rooted in what is beyond Being. For to see this 
belongs to divine knowledge. And therefore the highest of that which is contem- 
plated by us we report as intelligible and as the truly real substance. Plato, lead- 
ing souls up to this place, hypothesized that here was the true substance, visible 
only to the cybernetic [eye] of the soul.’ But it is [possible] that he, by using the 
expressions “really and truly substance” enjoins us that the soul only participates 
in another intellective substance that is below [the intelligible and intellective], as 
Proclus rightly thought he understood.*° 

(III 122) Now, just as this [intellective substance] is not absolute [intellect]*” but 
qualified intellect (for its seems to be this according to the philosophers) so, too, it 
is not absolute substance but qualified, as it holds first place in the vital diacosm in 
the role of substance. It is substance as a mixture of elements, and every mixture 
is somehow vital, because it is also natural, if it exists by nature, or else it comes 
about as something subsequent to [nature], if it is constructed originally through 
art. If we were to say that it belongs to life to awaken toward differentiation, then 
this very substance is a kind of life because of its differentiation among elements. 
And again, if the elements are pressed into a unity and are eager to fuse their dif- 
ferentiation in some way (for such would be the nature that belongs to every ele- 
ment), then again on this account it is established once more as substance. But to 
speak more truthfully, it is the summit of life, wishing to be substance and not just 
life, just as its completion wants to be intellect more than life. And why is it sur- 
prising if the summit of life longs to be substance even more, when the summit 
of the intellective manifests the intelligible-intellective substance, and the intellec- 
tive substance is in the intellective diacosm as a whole? 

Why, then, do we not place absolute life in the intelligible as well as abso- 
lute intellect and absolute substance there, first, so that absolute substance is 
not the only intelligible [member of the intelligible triad] (III 123), as we were 
just now saying? In general, if, after the absolutely intelligible intellect in that 
realm, there is the intellect that is both the subject of intellection and is the 
identity of intellect in itself, and likewise, if the life here, the life that is life in 
itself, and is contradistinguished with respect to intellect, is after that absolute 
and unified life, it is necessary that substance in itself be contradistinguished 
with respect to life, and no longer be the summit of life, but belong to a differ- 
ent kind. Again, we must say that there is the undifferentiated, that which is 
subject to differentiation, and the completely differentiated.” It is in the latter 
that all of those things that are entirely differentiated are established in com- 
plete differentiation, including, in particular, the One and Being. For each of 
these is like a universal form, one a unitary form and the other a substantial 
form, and every form is delimited, as intellect is as well. But all things that 
are subject to differentiation are in the intermediate rank, beginning from the 
One and Being. And therefore, nothing in that realm is delimited, nor yet is it 
unified, but it undergoes something like a fusion nor can it remain nor can it 
revert into delimitation. But there was a flow and a seething (zesis), which we 
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call life (zoe). But in the [summit]*” of the Unified all things are undifferenti- 
ated, other things and especially the One of Being, whence it is immobile in 
every way and it has no seething nor flow, so that it is Being alone. 


Chapter 114. On Being, Life, and Intellect 


ΒΕ This chapter continues the discussion of the structure of the second world. Damas- 
cius emphasizes that properly speaking, identity, in this case, the identity of Being, life, 
and intellect, can only exist alongside of alterity. For this reason, again, he insists that 
Being properly so called only emerges at this level, i.e., after the Unified. Ml 


This, then, is the true ordering [of the intelligible triads], and they are separate 
by these sorts of limits. By analogy, however, all things are in each, as in the 
undifferentiated as a whole, that which is especially undifferentiated [can be 
found], (III 124) just as that which is beginning to be differentiated is in that, 
and just as the completely differentiated is in the perfectly unified nature. And 
therefore, in substance as a whole substance is the very flower of substance, life 
is in the intermediate station, and intellect is third, but [it is only] absolute life 
and absolute intellect [that can be found in the undifferentiated], because in the 
Unified by itself, Being is undifferentiated from the One. And again, in that 
which is subject to differentiation insofar as it is a whole, the summit is espe- 
cially substance, which we call substance to distinguish it from the henad, 
though there is also something vital on the very summit of what is subject to 
differentiation, but it is nevertheless as little differentiated as possible, which is 
why it especially manifests the nature of substance. But the middle term, flour- 
ishing in what is subject to differentiation, is life properly and solely, nor is it 
mixed with the undifferentiated, nor with the completely different, but it is just 
that which is subject to differentiation alone and unmixed.” And again, in the 
completely different there is in the initial term an appearance of the undiffer- 
entiated, which is why this is intellective substance, and in the intermediate, 
there is that which is subject to differentiation, just as intellective life is here by 
nature, and at the lower limit there is the completely differentiated, where the 
intellective intellect flourishes, and it is on account of this [its rank] that it has 
become fitted for the ordering of matter.” 

(III 125) The [triads] are often defined as above, but if someone should 
question this arrangement and ask for a life that has its one undifferentiated 
from Being, and an intellect that is also like this, then it is true, in one way, that 
these things are inherently so in the Unified as well. But make sure that he 
knows [this admission] transgresses the boundaries of our previous discourse. 
Not even life can be what it is, unless the one is discriminated from Being, nor 
can intellect, unless the one and Being had already been discriminated from 
each other, before all things. Therefore, to state it most precisely, where the one 
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is related in a particular way to Being, there the appropriate kind [of being] 
subsists without qualification. [For example] if they are unified, then substance 
subsists, for it is clear that all the other things are unified in [One and Being]. 
If they are undergoing differentiation, then life [subsists there], for all things 
are already in motion toward differentiation [in life]. And if Being and the One 
are completely differentiated, then intellect [subsists there], for already the 
other beings are delimited in intellect. Therefore this is absolute intellect, and 
absolute life, and absolute substance. 


Chapter 115. On the Relationship between the Henads 
and the Intelligible Triad 


ΕΒ Again, we are at the level of the noetic-noeric order, where life predominates, and 
which is the order in which the strict unity of the Unified proliferates in the dawning 
differentiation first found here. The substance of this order is the first member of the 
noetic-noeric order, and so is considered to be the summit of the intelligible order, but 
already beginning to divide itself from the One that characterized the Unified, which, 
after all, is in some ways still in the realm of the henadic. The opening paragraph 
reminds us that the Unified still contains Being and One as a unity: substance is more 
subsistence and thus not strictly substance in its ordinary sense. When Damascius 
speaks about the separation of Being and One, he is alluding to the Parmenidean hypo- 
thesis in which otherness marks Being off from One and so introduces number. ΠΕ 


How, then, did I mean above that life was before [both Being and the One] and 
that intellect as well was before both, and that each of them was before the dif- 
ferentiation of Being and the One, just as substance involves the joint [pres- 
ence of Being and the One], and yet again, [what did I mean by mentioning] a 
substance that is completely separate, just as life and intellect are, thus demon- 
strating that Being is one thing and the One is another? 

[Let us say that] these statements also bear some truth, the truth that has 
already been explained. But now we are nevertheless correcting our statements 
when we say that substance is a unified nature which it is right to situate after 
the One, and that to be substance is the same as to be unified Being. (III 126) 
Absolute substance itself is [what we are talking about now], but whatever is 
mentioned after this is a particular substance or a relative substance, such as 
vital or intellective or psychic or even, if one wishes, material substance. Abso- 
lute life is seen in that which is beginning to be differentiated. If there is an 
intellective life, or a formal, or a psychic, or material, then each of these would 
be a relative life and a particular life. In the same way, the intellect first seen in 
the differentiated is pure intellect. Whatever intellect is after this is a particular 
intellect and a relative intellect. And just as life in the undifferentiated is relative, 
because it is in that, so substance is in what is beginning to be differentiated, 
because it is in that and is a relative substance. Therefore, there is no One-Being 
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before the One or Being which is prior to both. For if so, then before each kind 
of life, it would be necessary to have the life before both. And one could raise 
the same problems in the case of intellect. 

Perhaps then the saying of the philosophers” is truer, namely, that the 
intelligible consists of One leading with Being following, but the former is 
co-unified with the latter in the closest possible way? 

Our reply is that if they are unified as undifferentiated, then they agree with 
us, for differentiation begins in life. But if they are related so that the Being is 
the vehicle and the One uses Being as a vehicle, then they are entirely differenti- 
ated from each other; and this [complete differentiation] is particular to intel- 
lect, as they themselves agree, since they celebrate the attribute of intellect as 
the reversion toward oneself. But reversion toward oneself (III 127) comes about 
together with distinction from other things, that is, with otherness. If then sub- 
stance will differ from intellect in any way, it is necessary for substance to be 
undifferentiated. If substance is undifferentiated, intellect is completely differ- 
entiated, and therefore life is beginning to be differentiated. Therefore, it is not 
possible for there to be life before Being and the One, as substance is, since 
neither can substance be from both differentiated things and things beginning 
to be differentiated, to speak precisely and without qualification. 

Perhaps the one® kind of reality does exist before both the One and Being, 
since neither the One nor Being can become manifest itself by itself, and there 
is another kind of reality that is from both the One and Being,” as from two 
entities that are perfectly differentiated and coordinated, and there is another 
kind of reality that is with both Being and the One, as existing in the middle of 
the two, that is, of being unified and being differentiated,** but still having 
something of the ancient unity, and already manifesting something of differen- 
tiation. This is the first life and the absolute life, because it is also both other- 
ness and the differentiation that is prior to all differentiations. 

And yet we are accustomed to speak of these three in the mixed and in the 
substantial, namely, knowledge, life, and substance, and again intellect, life, and 
substance. In defining the living being, we say that it is substance both living and 
thinking, as if substance were different from life, and knowledge another thing 
still. There is no place for the unitary here, but we also divide it into these three, 
(III 128) calling it supersubstantial intellect, and likewise, supersubstantial life 
and substance, since substance is on either side of the One and of Being. 


Chapter 116. On the Distinction between Relative 
and Absolute within the Intelligible Order 


ΕΒ Above we have seen that the arrangement of the intelligible triads necessitates the 
proliferation of characteristics in successively subordinate realms. Thus, Being, life, and 
intellect, or Father, power, and intellect, or One, indefinite, and definite, are the three 
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moments of the intelligible world that is itself the unified substance, prior to all being, 
and source of the intelligible order per se. Nevertheless, each member of the intelligible 
triad contains all of the other members, though to varying degrees. As an illustration we 
can picture the scheme under discussion here as in the list that follows. 


The Unified 
Being/father life/power intellect 
intelligible order intelligible-intellective order intellective order 
intelligible Being intelligible-intellective Being intellective Being 
intelligible life intelligible-intellective life intellective life 


intelligible intellect —_intelligible-intellective intellect _ intellective intellect 


How is it that we are continuing to posit that there is only [one] substance, that 
which is not differentiated from Being and the One? We answer that, in fact, 
each of these is said in many ways, and at all levels they preserve their analogy 
with each other. There is the lowest substance, the lifeless form, which is 
immobile in itself. If this should be moved physically, then nature herself 
would become a kind of life for it, and, not allowing it to remain in its undif- 
ferentiated state, in the state which is inherently frigid, it would heat up the 
substance into its own activity, το αἰνεῖν to itself, and would render it substance 
that is seething [with life]. But a more complete life, when added, brings about 
a vegetative being, and perception added to this has already distinguished a liv- 
ing being, and has articulated a life into its appropriate definition, so that it can 
be separated as far as possible from other living things by the criterion of its 
own pleasure and distress. But different again is that substance which is a life 
as well as an intellect, selfmoving substance, which is specifically determined 
itself and is no other than a specific form, in which being, life, and knowing are 
differentiated from each other, even if they are merged in another mode. But to 
the extent that the cognitive factor in the soul is differentiated and is capable of 
discriminating knowable objects in terms of their proper definitions, and to the 
extent that the vital factor grows toward a unity from its differentiation, then 
there is a kind of constant flow [of soul] toward itself, (III 129) and therefore 
soul furnishes an extended continuity for bodies as well in some way. 

But prior to these, there is the immobile substance belonging to intellect 
and life that is of the same sort, and knowledge of the same kind, since all are 
specifically determined and are differentiated from each other. But this differ- 
entiation belongs to the cognitive nature. And so this is the first and absolute 
cognition, since it creates intellect and is itself created as that which is differen- 
tiated. But life in intellect is not absolute, because it is a vital form, but not the 
first, absolute life. Nor, a fortiori, is substance [in intellect] absolute, but it is as 
it were substance and as it were life, and all of them are intellect and all belong 
to intellect. But before intellect there is true life, life alone and not a form in 
addition to this, nor yet delimited by the reversion to itself, but pouring itself 
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back more powerfully than by means of reversion. And prior to life is 
substance, which does not endure any dispersion, nor the upward or down- 
ward flow, but it is steadfastly fixed in its perfection and undifferentiated state, 
and it is not even differentiated with respect to life or to intellect, nor with 
respect to anything else that belongs to what has proceeded from substance. 
Nor is life differentiated from the things that are after it, but each of the two 
[Being and life] exists in the following way with respect to their subsequents: 
life is only subject to differentiation, but substance, remaining in the undiffer- 
entiated, differs only in this respect from those things that do not so remain. 
But these determinations no doubt have already been established previously. 

(III 130) For now, with respect to the difficulty,”” [we can say that] whenever 
we contemplate substance or life or intellect or knowledge, we see their specific 
characteristics as distinct with respect to each other, and we grasp them as 
three forms, as if someone were to grasp the One as specific or Being as spe- 
cific, or limit or the unlimited, not as first principles, but as if they were certain 
specific forms distributed as parts, with the same names as the first principles, 
from which we actually do name the first principles, since they are by nature 
anonymous. For such, I think, is what we have in mind by substance and life 
and knowledge, as specified, and therefore intrinsically capable of receiving 
names or definitions, and [we have in mind] perhaps not even the motionless 
[substance, life, knowledge] but certainly the self-moving or perhaps other- 
moved or imaginary, and we think that we must conceive and define the [higher 
substance, life, knowledge] in terms of the others, but not just name them as 
homonymous and merely attempt to indicate their nature through analogy 
rather than try to [define] those things which are above the forms by means of 
the formally specified. 

In fact, the very thing that this substance is with respect to this life, and 
life is with respect to knowledge, this very thing in the first hypostases is that 
which is motionless toward differentiation compared to that which does move 
toward differentiation, and the latter is [motionless] in comparison to what has 
already moved into differentiation. But that which has already moved into dif- 
ferentiation is the absolute intellect, and that which moves into differentiation 
is absolute life, and that which does not move into it is absolute substance. 
And the absolute intellect and the absolute form are the same, (III 131) but the 
absolute life and the specific life are not the same. For the absolute life is be- 
yond form, and substance is beyond the formally specified substance and be- 
yond the vital substance. And therefore it is absolute. Therefore, from what has 
now been determined, we are able to define the absolute in each case more 
accurately, and to define the particular life after the absolute life. No one should 
think that the particulars [substance, life, knowledge] or those characterized as 
such through analogy, are the same as those which are absolute and that 
associate [only] with the reality of themselves, nor should you be led from con- 
ceptions of the mundane world toward the manner of [understanding] that is 
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beyond all habitual thinking, but one should make sure that he understands 
that we are discussing substance, life, and certainly intellect in truth, from the 
indication of that nature which remains in the untrodden regions® and which 
is the object of our distant speculations. But it is true nevertheless and it is a 
point visible at the summit of contemplation, that it is possible to see the three 
in each, because each is all, by doubling the analogy above, and by employing 
the indications previously [received] for the more accurate indication of other 
things. 

But for the resolution of the last difficulty, [what has been said] is perhaps 
sufficient, and after this, if it is necessary, we shall again say something with 
regard to the problem. But it will by all means be necessary [to return to this 
topic] when we search for the living-in-itself and try to establish where it must 
be located.” It is possible to speculate about this also on the basis of what has 
been said, that since the living-in-itself is satiated with life, it comes to receive 
a secondary rank after life, and everywhere it will be stationed as analogue of 
life, as it however, [functions] as the first paradigm. 


Chapter 117. Answers to Puzzles Raised in Chapter 112 Above 


ΕΒ How could there be a number among the intelligible principles, either in the com- 
pletely Unified, or, even more difficult, among the principles before the Unified? The 
number will be neither nine nor three. 


(III 132) But now let us examine the other difficulties, [to see] if they are sound 
or unsound. First of all, we say that there is no number in the intelligible, nei- 
ther the number composed of like forms, nor the number composed of unlike 
forms. Nor, in general, is the nature of the distinct there, nor even the nature of 
the continuous. Nor is there any difference, nor otherness, nor even differen- 
tiation in the absolute Unified. What, then, could be the celebrated ennead in 
the intelligible? It only signifies complete perfection of the triad there, which, 
when we are unable to comprehend it by means of discursive thinking, we 
divide, and so divide in three its complete perfection, its all embracing nature, 
its leadership of every multiplicity, its generation of every triad that has ever 
been anywhere in any way, and its leadership of every procession to the lowest 
degree of reality, the unmixed [purity] of its generative nature, and its being 
more than all the things that are of this nature, or rather, [it is] the one unified 
metaintuition of all such intuitions, and this, only in the manner of indication, 
as we attempt to conceive that triad. 

What, then, is this triad? It is not three monads, as Iamblichus says,” but 
it is only the immaterial form seen without the monads. But it is surely not the 
form, either (for what delimitation could there be in the Unified), but it is the 
One itself, which is the flower of the form.” But it is not even this One, which 
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by nature blooms on the One of the forms, as for example, the triad, nor is it 
the (III 133) One that is together with all forms (for this belongs to the differen- 
tiated one, so that the one of that which is undergoing differentiation would no 
longer be the one of the undifferentiated triad). But the triad again signifies 
the beginning, middle, and end of the Unified, but these [degrees] are still uni- 
fied. And the absolute One is not the arithmetic one, but it reveals the one 
simplicity of all things. And after the One, the dyad that is called indefinite is 
not the dyad that governed over two monads, but it was, revealed as the cause 
of all things that belonged to the One, and it was, from the point of view of both, 
the Father, empowered to generate all things.°’ Moreover, in the third place, the 
Unified is as it were activity proceeding from power. And therefore it is from a 
monad of this kind and a dyad of this kind that Being is constituted as a triad 
having the Unified by nature, since, when it is turned toward the One it is a 
dyad,™ and therefore it is the paternal intellect. 

But in saying this, we are creating three things. The Father is himself, with 
the power to generate all things after him, the entire triad. Therefore, the entire 
triad is a monad, and a monad is not the beginning of number, but a cause of 
every monad and every number, nor is it isolated like a form by means of a 
definite delimitation, but it is the unique form of simplicity that is [inherent] in 
all things. 

Are the three the same thing or are they different, and is the monad a 
triad? 

None of these things is true. There is none of this in that realm, not same- 
ness, not otherness, not triad, not monad as distinct from triad. There is no (III 
134) antithesis in the intelligible. 

Therefore is the Unified just the One, or is the One just the many, or are 
the many just the Unified? 

Surely not, I shall say. 

How then are all things not three? 

For the reason that it is no less true that the many are one thing, and that all 
things are many; nor are we speaking of different things [in speaking of the one 
and the many]. The One is not a unique characteristic, but it is such that it can be 
all things, and all things are not all things in this way, but as one, and the many 
are thus because the One is not one, and all things are the many in a state of 
perfect differentiation. If previously we said that the all signified the second prin- 
ciple as the all of the One, now, however, we improve our doctrine a little, and 
correct ourselves to say that all things and many are not the same, but the many, 
when they have received definition, become all things. For the many, to the extent 
that they are many, are indefinite. Thus the father is one, and the indefinite power 
of the one is many, and the intellect of the father is all things. And still all things 
were the many defined by the One through reversion. Yet you can observe that 
the many are inherently in between the One and all things; the One is simplicity 
only, but all things together are the unity of all things. Therefore, intellect 
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is constituted in the Unified. And as all things are delimited in the intellective 
according to form, so in the Unified all things are concentrated without delimita- 
tion as One. Thus this nature is a monad, since it is simple and many (the sim- 
plicity embraces all possible indefinites), and yet it is nevertheless all things, be- 
cause its many are (III 135) defined by the One, since they belonged to the One. 
Therefore, it is a monad in its substrate, but it has three properties. But it is we 
who distinguish them, as we are not able to concentrate [on] one reality that is 
capable of containing three aspects. In this way, too, we desire to define other 
things, as well, and we say that they are many instead of one, and convert the 
elemental into elements. And as in the case of those, we think that we are con- 
templating the form that is before the elements or that arises in addition to the 
elements, but we arrive at it from the elements, so in this case but much more, 
we must release the definite properties and must return to a single simple na- 
ture, from which the division of these things below is parceled out. 

The common element that belongs to the three as triad should be con- 
ceived as the one of the triad, but not the arithmetic triad, but that triad as a 
whole, which just now we reconstructed as the triad of the highest elements, 
since it was also not an arithmetic monad, but the monad of all things, in 
which the all is anticipated, just as in the monad all number is anticipated. To 
say it simply, just as we use the specifically defined for the illustration of that 
which is beyond form, so we use the arithmetic properties as symbols of the 
innumerable and entirely indefinite. In fact, we must use an image for the il- 
lustration of that which we wish to say, even if we are not able to say it, namely, 
that the one is the center of all things, whereas the distance from the center is 
the second principle, which is a flow (II 136) from the center, and the perim- 
eter and the final circumference after the distance is a reversion toward the 
center, the paternal intellect, and the entire thing is one circle or, to speak more 
in accord with nature, a sphere. And it is clear that it is not a form, but is rather 
a nature that is more like the One than any form. And what more could one say 
about the One itself? For this is what gives form to the immaterial circle. 

To summarize, let us not attempt to count the intelligible on our fingers, 
nor corrupt it with our distinct ideas, but let us concentrate all thoughts simul- 
taneously, and closing our eyes, open up the one great eye of the soul,” by 
which nothing differentiated is visible, (although it is not the One itself in real- 
ity [that becomes visible with this eye], but only the Unified, nor is this the 
Unified that is opposed to the differentiated, but that which also contains the 
differentiated) and look there with this kind of eye, even if from afar and, as it 
were, from the outer limits, nevertheless, let us see the intelligible, except that 
what will appear in us, if one can put it this way, is the simplicity of it, and the 
plurality of it, and the completeness of it. The intelligible is one, many, and all, 
to explicate its single nature with three aspects. 

And yet how are the one and the many a single nature? Because the “many” 
are the indefinite power of the One. And how is it One and all? Because “the 
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all” is an activity of the One that embraces all things. But the word “activity” 
must not be said in the sense of the extension of the power into (II 136) some- 
thing outside [the One] nor a power that is an extension of the subsistence 
remaining within, but again, it is [meant] in the way that we speak of three 
instead of one. For there is no one name that can be adequate for the clarifica- 
tion of those realities, as we have often given ample evidence. 

Is it the case, then, that these realities are undifferentiated? And how might 
one more easily venture an explanation about them? For we say that there are 
three principles in succession to each other, father and power and paternal 
intellect.*® But in truth, they are not one or three, but it is necessary for them to 
be revealed by us through these names and concepts, since we lack ones that 
are appropriate for them, or rather, in our eagerness for clarifications that in no 
way are appropriate. For just as we call the One both many and all things, and 
father and power and paternal intellect, and again limit and unlimited and 
mixed, so we call it monad and indefinite dyad and the triad composed from 
both of these. And just as was the case with those names, so with these, by 
purifying our conceptions insofar as possible, we subject them to a strict 
accounting and they fall short when we fit them to the realities themselves. 
Therefore, let the intellective triad be called, to the extent that it is possible [to 
call it anything,] a triad, in the sense of, “the one of the triad,” with that triad 
apparently composed from the three first principles. But concerning that unity 
we could not make progress by continuing to speak. 

Concerning the order of the three triads,” if someone, having established 
the triad that we spoke of in the one of the intelligible triad, to the extent that it 
can be a triad, could see this one as perfect and as constituting the triadic na- 
ture of itself at all levels, just as in each of the (III 138) three monads there is an 
indwelling triad (for, in fact, among numbers the three monads of each number 
are not without difference with respect to the monads of the other numbers, 
but the monads that belong to the triad are somehow triadic, and those that 
belong to the tetrad are somehow tetradic) if someone, just as I was saying, 
could understand that the monads of that all encompassing triad were such as 
to be not absolute monads, but monads unique to the triad, then perhaps he 
would comprehend the whole procession of the intelligible into three triads in 
the one of that triad, and that this procession would not even so have departed 
from its original unity. And yet if this is so, then neither will the first Unified be 
before the [second] one, as the argument seemed to object, for each monad will 
have the triadic in its own order, being by itself alone. The One will manifest 
itself as triadic before the others, the many will be second to be triadic, and third 
after these is the Unified, and the father as a whole will be coordinated together 
with the whole intellect by means of the intermediary whole of power, the unique 
father with the unique intellect by means of his unique power, and again the 
threefold father with the threefold intellect, by means of his threefold power. Nor, 
certainly, is the Unified to be torn and dispersed from itself into three monads, 
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since it remains unified in the same way, even if the triadic unified begins to be 
manifested in it, and a fortiori, the One remains one, all the while containing 
the triad, and the power likewise, even if it is manifested as three natured. 

(III 139) And yet how will the One be threefold?* 

[We reply that] it is threefold because although it is one, nevertheless it is 
sufficient for the three of the Unified. Let this Unified be tripled, as has been 
said, with a certain unified triplicity. But the One turns this triplicity toward 
itself, so that the One as the One begins to manifest itself as triple. And yet the 
power, which is a dyad, becomes like the One by agreeing with the One, and by 
agreeing with the Unified, it also appears as triple. Therefore the dyad is in the 
middle of the One and the triad. The Unified as third by nature is a triad, and 
what comes before the Unified is [three] in a more transcendent way. There- 
fore, it is not surprising or difficult to conceive the One as becoming triadic in 
this way, not because it is subject to number or definition, but because it 
anticipates in itself the triplex of the Unified, and because it is a triadic one, as 
if it were in the triad as a whole. Whatever one conceives this kind of One to be, 
let him conceive [anything] rather than [imagining] the differentiation of the 
One. Unless it is also more suitable to hypothesize a descent from the One, so 
that the one father is also three, with the same father being one and trimorph, 
or rather, one but manifesting something triadic, and I mean not divided into 
three, but the partless one of the triad. 

If the one is triadic, how is it absolute? 

This was a previous difficulty with the argument, and rightly so.” [Didn’t the 
argument go as follows, that is,] hypothesizing the One as absolute and the many 
as absolute and all things as absolute in the Unified, from these absolute monads 
we made an absolute triad, as we thought, (III 140), so that also the triad belonged 
to the absolute One, to the extent that the absolute One anticipated that entire 
triad and, as it were, realized itself in it and was numbered together with the 
other absolute principles, as the first principle ruling over the second and the 
third? Therefore the absolute One in reality is without number, and it is necessary 
to say more clearly, that it cannot become either a triad or a monad. For neither is 
it monadic, when it is not One in truth, and is only called one for the sake of il- 
lustration. And so it is with the absolute Unified. But the many are in the middle 
of these in a unique way without any distinction and without any addition. 


Chapter 118. On the Language of the Absolute 


They therefore must no longer be called three when their being three is added 
to them, since no otherness is manifest in that realm. Yet unless we speak in a 
human dialect concerning the most divine principles, we are otherwise not 
able to conceive them or to name them, except as we are compelled to use rea- 
son on behalf of the realities that turn out to be beyond every intellect, life, and 
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substance. Indeed, even the gods thus instruct some of us occasionally con- 
cerning these and other realities, [though] not in the way that reveals the nature 
of the realities that the god themselves contemplate. Just as they speak to Egyp- 
tians, Syrians, or Greeks using the language appropriate to them, else it would 
be fruitless to speak to them, so they are eager to transmit to human beings 
that which belongs [to the divine] and they will use a human dialect, as is right. 
Yet this dialect is not only composed of verbs and nouns, (III 141) but it is also 
composed from conceptions that are suitable and adjusted to human beings. 
If, therefore, we also get off the track of that truth as we attempt to chart the 
intelligible abyss, to see how great and what its nature is, and we are carried 
toward the lower and divided realities, as we are by necessity dragged along 
with or dragged down by our own meager nothingness, nevertheless it is nec- 
essary to endure missing and drifting [from the goal]. Otherwise, it is not pos- 
sible, in our present state, to have any conception concerning these things, and 
we must be content even if only with a far-off and obscure glance or glimpse 
or trace suddenly flashing before our eyes, however small and not very lumi- 
nous, but nevertheless a signpost for us that is an analogue of that superlu- 
minous and vast nature. But this much we can accept in our discourse, that 
it castigates itself and agrees that it is not capable of looking at that unified 
and intelligible light. 

Therefore, we speak of the triad in that realm, in the sense that it signifies 
an undifferentiated multiplicity, and again the dyad signifies the cause of that 
multiplicity, and the monad is related to these as the One itself, as that which is 
beyond this very multiplicity. And this is the celebrated intelligible triad, which, 
wishing to explain by means of different configurations, we are unaware that 
we render it more complex in our accounts, and especially when we make it an 
ennead, reckoning it as the complete leader of all things from the first until the 
lowest, (III 142) observing it as if in a mirror, and [seeing it] in the third, since 
it is by nature trimorph, and [seeing] the triadic principles before it that appear 
to illuminate brilliantly its three ubiquitous forms, as if in a cloud that has 
three reflecting surfaces, the single color of the sun appears as an apparently 
polychrome rainbow. And so also Socrates in the Philebus® was unable to gaze 
in the face of that One, and clarified its nature by means of the triad stationed 
at its threshold, as he says, because he caught a glimpse of that triad quivering 
with the single ray of the henad, in a completely unified [vision]. 

In sum, as with other things, so with the triad, we return to that realm 
through indication. And as the first principle is a monad, and the second is the 
indefinite dyad, and the third is a triad, because the triad is contemplated 
through reversion, the dyad through procession,” and the monad through 
remaining, so too the entire triad that is composed of these could not be from 
three monads, it seems, but because it is a single unity that is perfect, the same 
unity remains and proceeds and reverts, nor are these three different things, 
but they are as one before three” and yet with the power [to be] three. 
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Are there three fathers or one? There are three, but they are above every 
triad. And therefore they are beyond the one that, relative to these natures, we 
divide as one related to two or to three. (III 143) Power, therefore, is neither 
one nor three, and the same is true for the intellects, in accordance with the 
Unified, since neither the one nor the two nor the three is distinct in the Uni- 
fied, but the things there are, as it were, beyond any differentiation, and thus 
they are beyond what is the most reverend of all, and this is the differentiation 
between the one, the two, and the three. If that nature is truly this way, never- 
theless for the sake of clarity and symmetry for human beings we trace back to 
it the most sacred properties that either proceed from or after that nature, as 
the one, the many, the Unified, the good, the cause of all things, the limit, the 
unlimited, the mixed, and everything else with this kind of existence, and espe- 
cially the perfection and completion of that which subsists as distinct, all of 
which the triad and the procession of the triad contain. But all these subsist 
only in the hypostasis after the intelligible, although they are [present] as a trace 
or causality, or analogy in the Unified itself. And again, [in the many]” they are 
in a pre-trace or pre-causality or pre-analogy, which is from the Unified into the 
many insofar as the many are many, as if someone could see in the multiplicity 
that is before all number some unarticulated or rather some undifferentiated 
pre-hypostasis of numbers, as if it were the pre-hypostasis of forms in formless 
matter. And as a third step upward from chaos as one ascends from the many, 
one will intuit that they have been anticipated in the aether of the simplicity 
that belongs to all things, to the extent that the chaotic infinity is present in the 
simplicity and belongs to it, as well as the undifferentiated coagulation of all 
things that belongs to the Unified. 


Chapter 119. Damascius’ Criticisms of Proclus’ Arrangement 
of the Intelligible Triads 


ΗΕ What Damascius is describing but ultimately rejecting in this chapter is the Proclean 
scheme of dividing the intelligible triads, as Damascius describes it below, by dividing 
“the Father into three fathers, and the power into three powers, and intellect into three 
intellects, and then joining each together, putting the same relationship next to its ana- 
logue at a lower level.” Thus, according to Damascius, the following represents how one 
should not arrange the intelligible triads, that is, one should not follow the scheme whereby 
the first triad consists entirely of the paternal element, the second triad consists entirely 
of the dynamic element, and the third triad consists entirely of the intellective element. 


Distribution of Intelligible Triads according to Proclus 


father father father 
power power power 
intellect intellect intellect 
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Thus, the first arrangement described but rejected by Damascius would look something 
like this: 


1. The iynges 
2. The maintainers 


3. The teletrachs 


and this triad, which is composed of three triads, would correspond to the follow- 
ing order: 


1. father = iynges 
2. power = maintainers 
3. intellect = teletarchs 


The second arrangement, endorsed by Damascius, would look like this: 


paternal iynx dynamic iynx intellectual iynx 
paternal maintainer dynamic maintainer intellectual maintainer 
paternal teletarch dynamic teletrach intellectual teletarch 


Damascius further complicates the way that he construes the intelligible triads, 
however, by adding a governing monad that is then divided into the three triadic mem- 
bers. So Damascius’ arrangement would look something like the following chart. 


Distribution of Intelligible Triads According to Damascius 


paternal (monad) power intellect 
father 

potential (monad) power intellect 
father 

intellective (monad) intellective power intellect Hi 


paternal intellect 


(111 144) But since we are daring in some way to count what cannot be num- 
bered and to arrange what is beyond every arrangement, and to set in order 
the supermundane abyss, come now and let us discourse upon these very 
things, as to how and in what way all this can be done. Just as the intelligible- 
intellective world and the intellective world that is after this is first divided in 
three, and then again each of the three cuts is divided in three by analogy with 
the things after it, and from these we go back to that, following the indication 
provided by the differentiation, because the intellective was as vast in its com- 
plete differentiation as the intelligible-intellective was in its initial differentia- 
tion and as great as the intelligible was in its own undifferentiated state, which 
was no less perfectly full, so then, just as I was saying, we contemplated the 
intelligible as the perfection that was everywhere, and we divided it into father 
and power and intellect, and each of these again we divided into three. 

How did we do this? Is it that we divided the father into three fathers, 
and the power into three powers, and intellect into three intellects, and 
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then joined and fitted each together, putting the same [kind] next to the 
same [kind]? [We remark that] if so, then the triads will be dispersed, if each 
is constructed from the first and the second and the third, (III 145) and 
there will be no complete first triad or second or third. Each will then have 
parts that do not belong to the same rank or to the same form. Moreover, in 
the case of the worlds after these, this arrangement does not prevail. Since 
the entire nature of the iynges is paternal in the middle rank ,* whereas the 
maintainers are dynamic, and the teletarchs are intellectual, we shall not 
complete each triad from the three, but we shall divide each nature into 
three, according to the form of the entire division. For example, we shall 
divide the iynges into father and power and intellect and the maintainers 
into the same divisions, and the teletarchs likewise.” And therefore let us 
also divide each monad of the intelligible triad into three. For example, 
[we divide] the paternal monad into father and power and intellect. For this 
is one whole father, and seen by itself it is just the father, and when power 
is added to it, and it shares with power, then in some way, it becomes power, 
and to the extent that it is the father of intellect and there is an intellect that 
belongs to it, then to this extent it becomes intellect. And therefore although 
it is one, nevertheless it manifests the triad of its own simplicity. And in the 
same way, the power constitutes a triad by itself, agreeing with each of its 
extremes. And intellect is likewise from the three; to the extent that it has 
reverted back to the father it becomes paternal in the third triad of itself, 
and to the extent that it merges with power, then it is realized as intellective 
power, and to the extent that it is unmixed and by itself it remains next to 
its superior and this is known as the intellect of the triad. And so the mon- 
ads are of one form and of like rank in each triad, and so the triads are ca- 
pable (III 146) of being united into monads, and each member of the triad 
is seen as one, but not in the plurality of it. 

[We add that] these three monads as a whole will not be separated from 
each other through distinction, but they will be united with each other beyond 
every monad united with itself, because the absolute One directs its own unify- 
ing power into the principles that continually come after it and gathers them 
back into its own unspeakable unity, which so greatly transcends the unity of 
the monad, that even the third from the One, which we were calling Unified, 
even this nevertheless by means of its own nature and even before the unsur- 
passable unity of the One stands beyond any comparison to the monad. For the 
monad is a form. But what is not a form is nevertheless something distinct, but 
if not, then it is at least the beginning of a distinct system. But the Unified is 
beyond form and beyond every differentiation and beyond every substance that 
can be contemplated through others, and is not the beginning of a number 
but it is the absolute principle of all that is after it, and it does not possess a 
multiplicity concentrated from many numbers in itself but it is entirely innu- 
merably and in an undifferentiated way that which is alone said to be the 
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Unified. Therefore, in truth, it does not appear to be any kind of triad. For the 
three do not remain in it as distinct from each other, [as] the Unified, the many, 
the One. But the Unified pours itself back into the many according to the prev- 
alence of power. But power at the same time is and it releases its own disper- 
sion into the simplicity of the one. This has embraced everything, then, and it 
does not allow the (III 147) differentiation of the triad to appear, but it has 
revealed the One as all things, just as power shows that intellect is an indefinite 
chaos when it is situated in the indetermination of power, but intellect, to the 
extent that it is surpassed by the other more important principles, to that extent 
appears as intellect. 

How then is it in reality a triad? For the monads are inferior in the case of 
every triad to the triad as a whole, and yet no monad can obfuscate its own triad, 
but on the contrary, it actually constitutes the triad. In fact, the One is superior 
to all things and there is nothing before it, so that not even the triad itself as a 
whole [is prior to the One). If this were the case, then the many would be before 
the One. Moreover, the One even makes the triad disappear, and every differen- 
tiation is swallowed up in the One. And so there is only a henad in the One, 
which is the so-called triad, but in the many the triad is a dyad (for it is power), 
and in the Unified there could be an obvious trace of the triad because it is the 
first to have encountered the One and the many. And therefore the triad is the 
first number, one and two, and this is the unified and the multiplied, the mon- 
adic and the dyadic. 


Chapter 120. On the Configuration of the Intelligible Triad 


ΕΒ In this chapter, Damascius returns to examine the nature of the three initial 
moments of the intelligible triad, comparing various philosophical systems and the 
nomenclature each employs: Chaldean, Iamblichean, and Pythagorean, as well as his 
own terminology. 


(III 147.19) Let that be enough of this discussion (for when would our strug- 
gle to understand the celebrated intelligible triad come to an end, [relying 
merely] on natural reason), and let us turn our mind toward those researches 
that overly elaborate the very nature of the triads that are called the paternal, 
the dynamic, and the intellective. Is it the case then that, as the (III 148) mid- 
dle triad makes preeminently clear, one triad exists in terms of power, and 
can be contemplated as the beginning of all powers, whereas another can be 
contemplated as subsistence, namely, the paternal triad, to which the power 
is said to belong, while the intellective triad can be contemplated as an activ- 
ity proceeding from the power and as an activity of the subsistence? For the 
ratio that substance has with power, this is the ratio that power has with activ- 
ity, and someone could say that this is [like] the paternal attribute with respect 
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to the dynamic, and the dynamic with respect to the intellective. Different 
philosophers wished to indicate the nature of the principles by means of dif- 
ferent principles, as for example, the Pythagoreans through the monad and 
dyad and triad, or Plato through the limit and the unlimited and the mixed, 
or we ourselves, through the One and the many and the Unified, and this is 
what the Oracles of the gods indicated by their “subsistence and power and 
activity.” Thus the Oracles clearly call the father subsistence,” while they 
transmit the actual name, [power] for power. And if the father is subsistence, 
and power is the middle term, why is not the third term said to be activity as 
well? Indeed, the great Iamblichus® also sees the third term in this way. But 
perhaps, also, the third term could be called intellect, because of intellection, 
which is from an act, whether it is intellection or knowing or reverting back 
toward the father, or longing for that one. And perhaps the father exists alone, 
and power in addition to existing is also capable, and intellect, in addition to 
these, also manifests an activity. And this sort of indication would greatly save 
the unity of the first (III 149) principles, since they are three but are neverthe- 
less unified with each other in such a way that with respect to subsistence, 
they are the power and act of the subsistence. And it is clear that they are 
more unified with each other than the single nature could be with itself, if it 
subsisted and had power and activity as a single, trimorph nature. 

Therefore must we think of them in this way, that is, in terms of the third 
property? 

By assuming that the absolute substance is the third, which is the Unified, 
could we then say that the father was subsumed under substance, if substance 
and subsistence are the same? No, they say that they are not the same, but that 
subsistence is the name for the gods and that substance is the name of those 
things that depend on the subsistence of the gods. Thus philosophers are 
everywhere likely to distinguish [Being and subsistence]. 

But even if this is true [that Being and subsistence are different], still, 
Being is not yet differentiated from the One in the intelligible, nor is the Uni- 
fied [yet] Being. Nor, therefore, is the father the One. 

But perhaps the father is like the absolute One, and the Unified would be 
absolute Being, each of them named in a different manner, as has been said 
often before. But this would be true to say, if subsistence and Being really differ. 
But now I do not see the difference. For we predicate Being and subsistence of 
the same thing, even if we could sometimes also say that Being subsists (some- 
thing that the was very common among the ancient philosophers).”° If it is 
necessary that Being must subsist prior to every other thing, for example, it 
must subsist prior (III 150) to being in potential, or to being actual, or to faring 
well or being good, and nearly every other form of being (in fact, among the 
kinds of Being,”’ Being leads the others), if indeed, therefore, Being acts as a 
principle (archei), and if it acts as a principle as subordinate to something— 
hyparchein—(since we conceive Being after the One), then it would be the same 
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to subsist (hyparchein) in this way and to be (einai), except that insofar as einai, 
Being, is stationed before the others, and makes Being available to the others, 
it could be called hyparchein, subsistence as well. If then substance and subsist- 
ence are the same, and absolute substance is the third member, how could it be 
reasonable to transfer substance to the father? 

Is it not also true that the paternal attribute wishes to be the cause for the 
existence of another, rather than for its own Being qua paternal? Therefore 
the first father is also the absolute father, and if there is nothing else, and then 
the father, then the father alone is, but would not be by itself, but it will be the 
cause for others of Being, and in particular for the first absolute Being, which 
exists before all things. And therefore in this way too the father is before any 
subsistence or substance. But likewise the paternal power, since it is a carrier 
of substance, could also be stationed before substance. Thus the third term 
was the paternal act, so that even act is before substance, since the paternal 
act is also a carrier of substance. 

Is it therefore the case that the Unified is not absolute substance, since 
indeed a paternal activity has generated beings? 

Act runs alongside that which is actualized, and in one way it is paternal 
act, and in this it stays close to the One and is called Unified through reversion 
toward that One, and in another way, it has concentrated in itself what is sepa- 
rated and generated from itself, and in this way it is (III 151) absolute Being 
before distinctive being, just as has been said earlier. Perhaps we should say 
that the third principle is analogous to the act of the first, because it contains 
activity, power, the paternal attribute and the generative attribute, and has 
become absolute substance. In fact, we say that what is actual and potential and 
self-subsisting [are] substance and being, so that it is substance by itself, but it 
is said to be act in relation to the father. 

Perhaps we should look at it in this way: the third principle is substance 
and subsistence in act and as act, but the second is [substance] in potential, and 
this means that it reveals its power. For what is in those things below in an 
inferior way, can be understood above in a superior way. And therefore that 
which is in potential is prior to that which is in act, and the Father is not yet in 
power, but has snatched” himself away from his, as it were, fitness however 
conceived toward substance, since also in the things here the one of matter is 
beyond what is in potential, although it is inferior, since what is in potential is 
already predetermined by its fitness with the form. 

Perhaps it is more comprehensible simply to say, that subsistence (hyparxis) 
reveals the hypostasis alone, just as power reveals power alone, and that act 
reveals activity alone, (III 152) and substance is the whole and comprehends the 
three. And therefore that which subsists, but is not in potential, or that which 
is in potential, but not in act, we say does not exist, or exists in vain. And again, 
we think that nothing exists in vain. But we make the three coincide with the 
third, and the two only with the second, and the one only with the first. Whence 
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this is alone subsistence and hypostasis, which is, as it were, without potential 
and without act, if it is possible to speak thus, since it is conceived as superior 
to power and activity. But the second principle is subsistence together with 
power, but it actualizes nothing and is before act, and it furnishes the things 
before act to all things, just as the first furnishes the things before power. And 
the third, adding act, has become substance, and is a nature that subsists and 
has power and act. In this subsistence differs from substance, in the way that 
Being alone by oneself is different from Being seen simultaneously with oth- 
ers. For subsistence is an element of substance, and it has been admitted [as a 
principle] for the sake of indicating the simplest principle. If this is our doc- 
trine, there is some plausibility to it. Yet it seems to me correct to define these 
[subsistence and substance] in the following way. 


Chapter 121. On Subsistence 


Subsistence (hyparxis), as the name discloses, reveals the first principle of each 
hypostasis (arche of the hypostasis) as a kind of foundation or base underlying 
the whole and every superstructure. And therefore also, the one who gave it this 
name also placed the hypo part before the arche, because he wished to show the 
principle underlying anything ever said to (III 153) exist. And this is the sim- 
plicity before all things, to which every composite is added. And this is the One 
that is beyond all things and underlies them, which is the cause of every sub- 
stance but is not yet substance. For every substance is a composite either 
through unity or through mixture or in some way or another, but that was just 
One itself. And it is necessary, if something is going to be a composite, for the 
absolute One and simple to underlie it and to subsist before it, since without 
this, nothing else could proceed into existence. Therefore, subsistence is the 
one of every substance and the first hypothesis. If subsistence in its own sim- 
plicity is posited before substance, it is as producer of substance, so that sub- 
sistence is entirely paternal, as well. 

Therefore, we have arrived at the conclusion that subsistence and One and 
the father are the same thing. In addition to the first foundation and first sub- 
sistence, a second foundation is added, which is, as it were, the multiplicity of 
that One or, as it were, the distension of all things from it, since it wishes to be 
before all things, and we call this power, by analogy, because power is also an 
extension of substance. But in addition to this second, there is a third principle 
that it would seem is most perfect, since it encompasses the most perfect form, 
which is, as it were, divided in three ways and united in substance instead of 
subsistence. And therefore the paternal intellect is like its own father and turns 
toward him, as the Unified is like the One, and as substance is like subsistence, 
but not the same. The term that is intermediate between them is also different, 
power, since it has transgressed the (III 154) paternal simplicity and in this way 
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insinuates itself into intellect, but it is not yet delimited into a unity, but it is 
only a proliferation and indefiniteness of the One. And therefore it coexists, 
insofar as it proliferates, with the father, insofar as he remains. And so the sec- 
ond principle is not yet unified, but still one, even if it is dispersed in some way 
into chaos. In what way the subsistence differs from substance has been 
stated. 

And yet it is clear that a henad is separated from substance in an analo- 
gous way as subsistence is everywhere separated qua subsistence. For if the 
One is absolute subsistence, then the absolute substance is the Unified. If the 
One that is contradistinguished to Being (because Being is dependent on it as 
otherness) is subsistence, and Being is contradistinguished to this subsistence 
as substance, still in its simplicity, substance is also subsistence. But the abso- 
lute One is just subsistence, as the absolute many and nothing other than the 
many constitute the first power. And already the Unified, which is a mixture of 
One and the absolute many, and therefore is itself absolutely unified, is called 
absolute Being, because everywhere what is called [the One-Being]’? is subject 
to the One, but nevertheless is not the One, as Plato shows in the Sophist.”* 
Therefore, rightly the One is the father of the triad, because it is before Being 
and has generated Being, but the power of the father is the many, because they 
are an extension of the One into the generation of Being, and the paternal 
intellect is the Unified and Being in terms of its reversion toward the paternal 
One. Therefore (III 155) it is not the cognitive reversion, since knowledge is not 
yet differentiated there. Nor is it the vital reversion, since neither is life in any 
way differentiated among the [first principles]. Nor, again, is it a substantial 
reversion, since substance is contrasted with these after the Unified. Rather, it 
is the most important form of all the reversions, not a reversion into sub- 
stance, but into the absolute One. But since the absolute One is before all 
things, then also the reversion to it is above all reversions. And so this is abso- 
lute reversion, but not a particular reversion, as for example a cognitive rever- 
sion toward the object of knowledge, or an appetitive reversion toward the 
object of appetite (for this would rather be a vital reversion) nor again is it a 
reversion toward Being of that which is substantialized [by means of it] (for 
this would also be a particular reversion toward an object), but it is the simplest 
reversion of all toward the simplest [object] of all, that of the Unified toward 
the One, of the first toward the first, and it is so related to differentiation, that 
it is rather an excess of the undifferentiated, that it is unity rather than rever- 
sion. But nevertheless the analogy will say that it is reversion itself and will call 
it intellect subsisting in itself, because it is the reversion that is unique to intel- 
lect. And if the completely differentiated is intellect, as has been said above, 
then in this way intellect is the Unified, because it is third from the father. 
However it is said, it will be said through analogy and indication, that its great- 
ness is extraordinary. But for a general outline [of the Unified as subsistence], 
let this much have been said. 
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Chapter 122. Summary of the Chaldean Description 
of the Unified 


ΕΒ The beginning of the chapter contains a rehearsal of the exegesis of the Parmenides 
142-147, with its triad of One, Being, and One-Being. The conclusion of the chapter 
details the distribution of the terms, father, power, and intellect, over the three diacosms 
of intelligible, intelligible-intellective, and intellective, discovered as the component tri- 
ads of the intelligible triad. 

Here again Damascius will traverse some of the same ground he has covered, but 
now he will employ epithets that belong more strictly to the Platonic Parmenides, and 
discuss the relationship of One and many as revealed in his interpretation of Parmenides 
142 through 147. 

In outline, the intelligible diacosm (Being or hyparxis) is followed by the intelligible- 
intellective diacosm (life or power), which is in turn followed by the intellective diacosm 
(intellect). Again, the intermediate diacosm is identified with Parmenides 144€3-145b5, 
where Parmenides uses the language of number, whole and parts, and limit to describe 
Being. Mi 


(III 156) But we must now speak in a more detailed way concerning the three- 
fold division of the Unified, according to which the summit of the Unified is 
the completely undifferentiated, the intermediate is already beginning to be 
differentiated, so far as the Unified can be differentiated, and the limit is dis- 
tinctly differentiated so far as the differentiated can be said to belong to the 
Unified. Plato,” having made a distinction in the Unified in the terms of One 
and Being, still discovered that each was both, while he made the intermediate 
term a whole composed of the parts of the One and Being (this was his differ- 
entiated nature), and the summit was absolute One-Being, both the One of 
Being and the Being of the One. If someone were to describe it like this, he 
would be correct in saying that the summit has Being dominated by the One, 
the lowest extreme, again, has the One dominated by Being, and in the middle 
each of them is in equilibrium. Or again, [let us say] with Plato,”* that the [first] 
is One-Being, the [second] the whole and parts, and the [third] is indefinite 
multiplicity. And this was analogous to intellect, which was already a multiplic- 
ity as the completely differentiated, and the middle was a plurality as what was 
beginning to be differentiated, and the first was a plurality as the Unified. And 
therefore the summit alone is One-Being, the middle is already beginning a 
kind of division, and the third has been divided into many, as intellect has into 
forms, we say, and so this [One-Being is divided] into many, which we call the 
many before any number. And, therefore, it is the indefinite multiplicity, 
because it is numberless by nature and before any arithmetic definition. For 
number does not receive the indefinite, not even according to those who speak 
about number, but it receives the multiplicity, because of the extent to which 
the multiplicity is indefinite, so the (II 157) substrate of number requires the 
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arithmetic limit, or rather, neither is it matter nor does it require a limit, but it 
is beyond the hypostasis of all numbers. 

Therefore, these are the many of the Unified one, as the many before the 
Unified in the second principle were [an] absolute many, as we said. But of 
the former, [the many are the] one many, whereas the latter are the many as 
Unified. It belongs to this many not to presubsist in the middle of the intelligi- 
ble as the many, nor as the indefinite multitude, but as parts and whole, and as 
the many contained in the One, and they are only beginning to be differenti- 
ated from it. And therefore the whole has arisen instead of One, but the parts 
are instead of the partless and that which is contained by its own one, since it 
has been differentiated completely, to that extent and with the kind of differen- 
tiation that is possible in the case of the Unified, and since there are so many 
and so many different kinds of fragments in this, the parts straightway have the 
appearance of many. 

Moreover, the entire indefinite multitude will be like the intellect, and 
the indefinite multiplicity as a whole will be like the forms in intellect (and 
thus also it will be celebrated as the intellect of the intelligible all), and the 
middle is like the middle order and receives the same name in the second 
diacosm after the intelligible, and the summit will be like the elemental and 
that which is a mixture from elements, being itself unified from the entire 
Unified world. 

(III 158) And again in the third diacosm, which is the intellective, the intel- 
lect that cannot be cut into small pieces and is “once beyond,””” can be com- 
pared to the summit of the Unified and to the completely Unified. But Hekate, 
who shines in both directions and who appears as a whole replete with many 
parts, is similar to the middle of the Unified. And just as in the intellective dia- 
cosm there is the “Twice-beyond,” flashing with the intellective” (noeros) rays, 
in the intelligible and unified intellect there is also this, and it flashes with 
intelligible (noetos) rays, if one can say this. 

If these kinds of differences are in the Unified, or rather are pre-traces of 
differences or pre-causes or however one might choose to reference them (for 
more has been said concerning these things above), and if the Unified was the 
paternal intellect, in one respect one whole, and in another respect divided into 
three, then it is clear how according to the same ratio we divided the perfect 
power into three powers and the one father into three fathers: one will be the 
father of the Unified in the Unified intellect, another will be father of the Uni- 
fied contemplated as wholes and parts, and another will be the father taken as 
the indefinite multiplicity. From this it comes about that that latter was called 
intellect in the paternal triad, the middle [father was] power, and the first was 
the father of fathers. And likewise, these three powers will be taken in three 
ways, each agreeing with the three on either side, I mean fathers and intellects. 
For the powers are shining on both sides and they are always symmetric with 
each extreme. But nevertheless also, in the triad of the powers the first power 
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has paternal rank with respect to the others, (III 159) the middle is the power of 
powers, and the third is intellect of the first. And again in the unified triad and 
in the intellective completion of the intellective diacosm, the first intellect is the 
father of intellects, the second is power and the third is unified intellect or intel- 
lect of the unified father.” 


Chapter 123.1 The Theology of the Orphic Rhapsodies 


The foregoing will suffice for the present concerning the Chaldean triads, lest 
we [be culpable] of prying too much into the tradition given by the Oracles con- 
cerning their truth. Our task at present does not involve a thorough exegesis 
concerning [this tradition]. But since we touched on these things briefly for the 
sake of a vision of the intelligibles and a purification of our own conceptions, 
come now let us try to recount a certain portion also of the traditions of the 
other theologians concerning the intelligible diacosm, to see if also from these 
we are able to receive some still more sacred truth, and even the greatest pos- 
sible about that transcendent unity. 

In the Rhapsodies® that are circulated under the name, Orphic, the follow- 
ing is the theology concerning the intelligible world, a theology that the phi- 
losophers*' also transmit.” The theologians put Time (Chronos) in the place of 
the unique principle of wholes,** whereas aether and chaos are the two princi- 
ples [of limit and unlimited], and the egg is in the place of absolute Being, [all 
of which] constitute their first triad.** (III 160) In the second triad,® the last 
term is the egg that is conceived and the egg that gives birth to the god, or the 
gleaming robe, or the cloud, because Phanes leaps forth from these (different 
philosophers have different explanations for the middle term), but this, what- 
ever term [they use] is the equivalent of intellect, whereas [for the equivalent 
of] father and power they employ various designations that are fundamentally 
extraneous to the Orphic [narrative]. In their third triad, Metis is intellect, Erike- 
paios is power, and Phanes himself is father. (Perhaps the middle triad must 
also be thought of as the trimorph god® still being conceived inside the egg, 
since the middle always reflects both the extremes, so that it is at once the egg 
and the trimorph god.) One observes that the egg is the Unified, the trimorph 
and, in reality, polymorph god is the differentiated aspect of the intelligible 
world, and the middle as the egg is still Unified, but as the god it is already dif- 
ferentiated, or to speak more generally, beginning to be differentiated. And 
such is the current [form of] the Orphic theology. 


123.2. The Theology of Hieronymus or Hellanicus 


The theology according to Hieronymus or Hellanicus,”’ even if the latter is 
not the same personage, is as follows. In the beginning, he says, there were 
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water and matter, from which earth was coagulated, and these he establishes 
as the first two principles, water and earth, the latter as capable of dispersion, 
and the former as providing coherence and (III 161) connection for earth. He 
omits the single principle (before the two) [on the grounds that it is] ineffa- 
ble, since the fact that [Hieronymus] does not even mention it, shows its 
ineffable nature. But as for the third principle after the two, it arose from 
these, I mean from water and earth, and it is a serpent with the heads of a 
lion and a bull grown upon it, and in the middle the countenance of a god, 
and it has wings on its shoulders, and the same god is called Ageless Time, 
and Heracles.** And Necessity is united with it, which is the same nature as 
Adrasteia, stretching the arms of its bimorph body throughout the entire 
cosmos, touching the very boundaries of it. I think that this is said to be the 
third principle that functions as their substance, except that they represent it 
as male-female in order to show that it is the generating cause of all things.” 
In my view, the theology in the Rhapsodies has omitted the two first princi- 
ples together with the one before the two, which is transmitted through 
[their very] silence [about it], and begins from the third principle after the 
two, since that principle is the first principle that can be expressed in lan- 
guage, and is commensurate with the human capacity to hear.” For the 
highest principle in that theology was Ageless Time (Chronos), [who is] the 
father of Aither and Chaos. 

Without question, according to this theology, too, Time (Chronos) as the 
serpent begat a triple offspring: Aither, which he calls “watery,” and indefi- 
nite Chaos, and third after these is misty Erebus. And the second triad is 
analogous to the first, although it is dynamic, as the first was paternal.’ And 
so the third member of it is also misty Erebos, and the paternal element and 
the one extreme is Aither, not unqualified, but moist, and the middle term is 
indefinite Chaos. (III 162) But in the midst of these principles [the tradi- 
tions] says, Time (Chronos) begot an egg, and this tradition makes [the egg] 
the offspring of Time (Chronos), and as birthed among these gods, because 
the third intelligible triad also proceeds from them. What then is this third 
intelligible triad? It is the egg. The dyad consists of the two natures in the 
egg, male and female, and the multiplicity [corresponds to] the various seeds 
in the middle of the egg. And third after these is the god with two bodies, 
with golden wings on its shoulders, which has the head of bulls growing 
from his sides, and on the head a huge dragon likened to all manners of 
beasts. This must be understood as the intellect of the triad; the many kinds 
of being constitute the middle term, and the power is the dyad, but the egg 
itself is the paternal origin of the triad. And the third god belongs to this 
third triad, whom the theology celebrates as Protogonos and also calls him 
Zeus the disposer of all things and the entire world, and therefore he is also 
called Pan. And this is the account that this theology gives concerning the 
intelligible principles. 
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Chapter 124. The Orphic Theology According to Eudemus 


(III 162.19) The theology that is recorded with the Peripatetic Eudemus” as 
being by Orpheus is silent about the entire intelligible world, since it is com- 
pletely ineffable and unknowable by means of discursive [thinking] or through 
[sacred] narrative. Eudemus begins with the principle of Night, from which 
Homer too begins, even if [Homer] (III 163) has not written a continuous gene- 
alogy. One must not agree when Eudemus says that Homer makes [everything] 
begin from Oceanus and from Tethus.”? For Homer clearly knew that Night 
was the greatest god, since Zeus himself feels reverence for her: “For he feared 
lest he accomplish things distasteful to the feelings of swift Night.”"* But Homer 
himself must start from Night. Hesiod,” in recounting that Chaos came to be 
first, seems to have called the ungraspable and unified nature of the intelligible 
world Chaos, and first produces earth as a kind of principle of the entire family 
of the gods, unless he turns out to have Chaos as the second of the two princi- 
ples, and earth and Tartarus and Eros as the threefold intelligible, with Eros 
instead of the third member, since Eros is contemplated as reversion (for 
Orpheus also mentions Eros in the Rhapsodies) and earth instead of the first 
member of the triad, since earth is first fixed in a substantial and concrete state, 
and Tartarus instead of the intermediate term, since the middle is already on its 
way toward differentiation. 

Acusilaus”® seems to me to have Chaos as the first principle, since it is 
unknowable in every way, and the two after the one are Erebos, the male, and 
the female Night, with Night (III 164) in the place of indefiniteness, and Erebos 
in the place of limit. And from the union of these, he says that Aither, Eros, and 
Metis were born, which are the three intelligible hypostases, making the sum- 
mit Aither, the middle Eros, according to the function of Eros as an intermedi- 
ary, and the third is Metis, as constituting the intellect itself, already [called] 
much honored. In addition to these he represents a great number of other gods 
as offspring from the same [parents], according to the narration of Eudemus. 

[Eudemus relates that] Epimenides” posits two first principles, Air and 
Night, and obviously reverts to the first before the two principles by means of 
silence. From these two arise Tartarus as, I think, the third principle, as mixed 
from the two. And from these are the two Titans, which is how he refers to the 
intelligible intermediate, because he extends the summit and the limit to both, 
which when they mix with each other become an egg, the true intelligible living 
being, from which again another race arises. 

Pherecydes” the Syrian makes Zas and Time and Chthonia exist eternally 
as the first three principles, I mean the one before the two and the two after the 
one, and Time makes fire and breath and water from his own seed, [which] I 
think is the triple nature of the intelligible, from which another great race of 
gods divided into three kinds is formed, called (III 165) the five nooks, and this 
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is perhaps the same as saying, the five worlds. But concerning these another 
occasion [for discussion] perhaps will appear. So many and of such a kind for 
now are the hypotheses left to us by Greek mythology, although there are many 
others. 


Chapter 125. Non-Greek Theologies 


125.1. The Babylonian Theology 


But of the non-Greeks, while the Babylonians” seem to have passed over the 
unique principle of all in silence, they posit the two [subsequent principles as] 
Tauthes and Apason, making Apason the husband of Tauthes, and make this 
[deity] the mother of the gods, from whom the single child is born, Moymin, 
the intelligible world, I think, produced from the two principles. And from the 
same couple, another generation proceeds, [namely] Dachee and Dochos, and 
then a third generation from the same couple, Kissare and Asson, from which 
three gods are born, An and Enlil and Aos. Anda son of Aos and Daukee is Bel, 
which they say is the demiurge. 


125.2. Persian Theology 


As for the Magi and the entire Iranian race, as Eudemus writes about this, 
some of them call the intelligible and unified universe Space (Topos), and oth- 
ers call it Time (Chronos), from which are differentiated either a good deity or 
a bad demon, or light and darkness before these, as some say. And they then 
themselves posit the twofold differentiated rank of the superiors after the 
undifferentiated nature, one leader of which is Horomasda, and the other of 
which is Areimanios.'” 


125.3. Sidonian Theology 


(III 166) The Sidonians, according to the same author, place Time (Chronos) 
before all, and Longing and Gloom, and when Longing and Gloom mix as two 
principles, then Air and Wind are born; Air they reveal as the unmixed princi- 
ple of the intelligible, and Wind as the living prototype of the intelligible that 
arises from it, and again the egg from both of these arises as the intelligible 
intellect, I think. 

Apart from Eudemus, we find the mythology of the Phoenicians in 
Mochus,’” with Aither as the first principle as well as Air, these two principles 
from which is born Oulomus, the intelligible god itself, I think, who is the sum- 
mit of the intelligible world; from which they say that Chousoros the Opener 
first came into Being, when [Oulomos] mated with itself, and then the egg, 
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meaning by the latter, the intelligible intellect, whereas by the Opener, Chour- 
soros, is meant the intelligible power, since it first differentiated the undiffer- 
entiated nature. Unless, though, after the two principles the summit is the one 
Wind, and the middle the two winds Lips and Notos (for they place them some- 
how before Oulonos), and Oulonos himself would be the intelligible intellect, 
and the Opener, Chousoros, is the first order after the intelligible, and the egg 
is heaven; for when Chousoros splits into two, heaven and earth arise, each of 
them being halves of him. 


125.4. Egyptian Theology 


(III 167) As for the Egyptians, Eudemus relates nothing very precise, but the 
Egyptian philosophers in our own day have discovered and brought out the truth 
hidden in certain Egyptian formulations, to the effect that with them the unique 
principle of the all was celebrated as unknowable darkness, and this was 
invoked three times under this name. Again the two principles [limit and 
unlimited] are water and sand, according to Heraiscus.’” His elder [brother], 
Asclepiades,'” has sand and water, from which also came the first Kmephis'™ 
after them, and then the second Kmephis from him, and then from him the 
third Kmephis, which fill the entire intelligible diacosm. This was Asclepiades’ 
account, whereas the younger [brother] Heraiscus named the third Kmephis 
from his father and grandfather the sun, the intelligible intellect itself. 

One must not hope for accuracy from these authors. Yet one can know this 
much concerning the Egyptians, that they divided those things that subsist in 
unity many times, since they have also divided the intelligible into the traits of 
many gods, as it is possible for those who wish to learn by reading their writings, 
and I mean the summary of Heraiscus concerning the general Egyptian doc- 
trine that was written for Proclus the philosopher, as well as that concordance of 
the Egyptians with the other theologians that was begun by Asclepiades. 
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Notes 


PROLEGOMENON 


1. On Plotinus as exegete of Plato, see most recently Gatti in Gerson 
1996, 10-38. 

2. On this passage, see the commentary of Atkinson 1983, 192. 

3. O’Meara 1989, 61. 

4. Emilsson 2007, 22-23. 

5. Emilsson 2007, 70-78. 

6. Emilsson 2007, 77, on Lloyd. 

7. My brief account here depends on Dillon’s Introduction to his 
translation of Proclus (Morrow and Dillon 1987), xx. 

8. Here Damascius invokes Plato, Republic VI 509b9 ἐπεκεῖνα τῆς 
οὐσίας. used of the form of the Good. 

g. Van Riel 2001, 144, points out, “Plato says that the god has ‘shown’ 
peras and apeiron” at Philebus 23c9—-10. Proclus substitutes the word 
ἐκφαίνειν for δεῖξαι. 

το. ΡΤΊΠΙ 9.36.17-19: 


» ΜΝ hn alae δὲ; ΝΣ , ‘ae 
ὅσῳ δὴ τὸ ποιεῖν τοῦ ἐκφαίνειν καταδεέστερον καὶ ἡ 

γέννησις τῆς ἐκφάνσεως. τοσούτῳ δήπου τὸ μικτὸν ὑφειμένην 
ἔλαχε τὴν ἀπὸ τοῦ ἑνὸς πρόοδον τῶν δύο ἀρχῶν. 

To the extent that making is inferior to manifesting and production 


is inferior to manifestation, by so much the mixed has received an 
inferior procession from the One than the dyad. 


1. Van Riel 2001, 147, cites PT III 10.41.9-20: τὸ μικτὸν οὐκ ἣν 
αἴτιον καθ᾽ ὅσον ἐστὶ μικτόν. 
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12. Cited by Dillon in his commentary as fragment 2b of Iamblichus’ lost 
Commentary on the Parmenides, cf. Dillon’s own commentary on pp. 391-393 of 
Iamblichi Chalcidensis (1973). 

13. In other words, if the One in itself is before the One-all, which is itself, as we 
saw, the third of the henads, then of course the One is before plurality. 

14. Dodds 1963, 217 

15. Cited by Dillon xviii in Morrow and Dillon 1987. 

16. In fact, I discuss this issue extensively in the Introduction, infra. 


NOTE ON THE TRANSLATION 


1. Damascius, Traité des premiers principes, text by L. G. Westerink, translation by 
J. Combés, 3 vols. (Paris, 1986-1991). 

2. The Westerink-Combés edition is based on the work of Ch. -Em. Ruelle, who 
published a critical edition and translation of the Problems and Solutions Concerning 
First Principles and the Commentary on the Parmenides in 1899: Damascii Successoris, 
Dubitationes et solutiones de primis principiis. (Paris). 2 vols. Ruelle’s edition also retains 
the paragraph conventions and titles found on Parisinus Gr. 1990. 

3. M.-C. Galpérine, 1987. 

4. Damascius, The Philosophical History, edited and translated by P. Athanassiadi 
(Athens, 1999); Damascius, Commentary on the Phaedo, edited by L. G. Westerink, vol. 2, 
The Greek Commentaries on Plato’s Phaedo (Amsterdam, 1977); Damascius, Lectures on the 
Philebus, edited by L. G. Westerink (Amsterdam, 1959). 


INTRODUCTION 


1. For the dates of Damascius, see Athanassiadi 19992, 19, and earlier, see 
Westerink 1977, 7. Scholars rely on Damascius’ semi-autobiographical Philosophical 
History, fragments 56 and 137B to arrive at a date of ca. 462 for Damascius’ birth. In 
fragment 56, Damascius describes himself as a mere youth when he delivered a funeral 
oration for Aedesia, matron of his school of rhetoric in Alexandria. In fragment 137b, 
according to the reconstruction of Athanassiadi, Damascius describes his departure 
from Alexandria during the persecution of 488/9, after having attended the school for 
nine years. Subtracting nine from 489, and then another 18, we arrive at ca. 462. 

2. This account follows the reconstruction of Watts 2004, 168-182. The only 
direct evidence concerning the closure of the school is a notice from John Malalas’ 
Chronicle 18.47: “During the consulship of Decius, the emperor issued a decree and 
sent it to Athens ordering that no one should teach philosophy nor interpret 
astronomy nor in any city should there be lots cast using dice.” According to Watts, 
here we see a rescript issued in 529 generally against the practice of various forms of 
divination, but specifically targeting the teaching of astronomy and philosophy at 
Athens. According to the terms of Codex Justinianus 1.11.9 and Codex Justinianus 
1.11.10, dated to 531 CE by Watts, the estates and endowment funds of the late Athenian 
Academy were subject to confiscation. This is also the date of the famous exile of the 
Academy members to Persia. 
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3. There is a scholarly controversy concerning the fate of the philosophers after 
their peregrinations to Charrae, or Harran. See Tardieu 1990; Hoffmann 1994, sec. 
I.10; and Athanassiadi 1999a, 48-53. Since the publication of these works, scholarly 
debate concerning the question has intensified. For a good summary of the issue, see 
Watts 2005. I discuss this issue in more detail below. 

4. Zacharias Scholasticus 1994. Zacharias Scholasticus (ca. 465/G—post 536) was 
a monophysite convert to Chalcedonian orthodoxy. He studied rhetoric and philosophy 
in Alexandria, where he met Severus of Antioch, then a student as well. His life of 
Severus is an important source for the last years of pagan learning in Alexandria. 

5. Horapollo, nicknamed Psychapollo, or “Soul Destroyer,” by the Monophysite 
bishop of Alexandria, Peter Mongus, was a radical pagan who inspired formal 
conversions to Neoplatonism. Horapollo’s school was shut down in 482 during a fierce 
crackdown on Neoplatonist philosophers; his uncle, the philosopher Heraiscus, went 
into hiding. Later, evidently worn out by the protracted harassment of the Monophysite 
movement, Horapollo actually converted to Christianity. See Athanassiadi 1999<, 
20-21. Cf. PH fragment 120b: “Horapollo was not a philosopher by nature but he kept 
hidden deep within himself some of the theological concepts of which he was aware. 
Indeed Heraiscus foretold that he would desert to the ‘Others’ and would betray his 
ancestral principles. And this came to pass. He chose this conversion voluntarily 
without any apparent compulsion, perhaps even through his insatiable desire for gain; 
for it is not easy to propose any other explanation to support the conversion.” 

6. On Agapius, see PH fragment 107b: “Agapius, a philosopher at Athens who 
studied under Marinus after Proclus’ death and was admired for his love of learning 
and for propounding difficult questions” (Athanassiadi 1999a, 106-107). Athanassiadi 
pieces together the history of this particular student by citing several of the fragments 
from the PH, together with the testimony of John Lydus, to show that Agapius went to 
Athens to study first under Proclus then under his successor Marinus, before returning 
to Alexandria. Damascius also gives a detailed account of the career of Severianus, a 
pupil of Proclus who again seemed to have returned to Alexandria and took Damascius 
through the speeches of Isocrates (PH fragment 108). For John Lydus, see Lydus 1965. 

7. PH fragments 117a-c give evidence for the arrests and torture of members of 
the school: “Nicomedes was searching for Harpocras and could not find him. On 
hearing this, Isidore the philosopher sent Harpocras a letter indicating his pursuers. 
The letter bearer was captured and disclosed the identity of the man who had sent 
him. They then arrested Horapollo and Heraiscus and, suspending them by their 
hands with cords, they demanded information about Harpocras and Isidore” (117b). 

8. Isidore was Damascius’ predecessor in the Academy and is the subject of 
Damascius’ PH. 

9. PH 89, Athanassiadi 1999a, 222-223. 

το. PH 971: “Because of his dull nature, Marinus could not sustain his teacher’s 
exalted interpretation of the Parmenides, but dragged down the inquiry from the 
transcendent henads to the forms.” 

11. As Hoffmann and others (notably Glucker 1978, 155-156) note, the only 
indication that Damascius was in fact the last scholarch is the title “Diadochus” on 
Marcianus Graecus 2.46, the ninth-century manuscript that contains the Problems and 
Solutions and the Commentary on the Parmenides. Nevertheless, we clearly see in the 
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works of Simplicius that Damascius was indeed his teacher, and thus it is fair to 
assume that he functioned as the intellectual head of the sixth-century Academy. Cf. 
Simplicius In Phys. 774, 28-29;and 775, 32-33. 

12. Henceforth, I will refer to this work as Problems and Solutions. 

13. See Hoffmann 1994, 555, and chapter II.C in the same article. 

14. Agathias 1967 II.30.3. 

15. For the wording of the decree, see n. 2 above. 

16. On this episode, and indeed, on the entire life and works of Damascius, see the 
excellent introduction in C-W 1986. My own discussion summarizes for the philosophical 
reader an enormous and erudite body of literature on the eventful life of Damascius. 

17. See Codex Justinianus 1.5.184, for the edict of 529. On the closing of the 
Academy, see Watts 2006 111-142. Watts cites Codex Justinianus 1.11.10, which, he says, 
“exhorted pagans to be baptized, prohibited them from teaching and receiving a 
municipal salary.” Blumenthal 1978; Hadot 1987b; and Athanassiadi 1993 and 1999a. 

18. Agathias 1976 translation 11.30.3: “Damascius of Syria, Simplicius of Cilicia, 
Eulamius of Phrygia, Priscianus of Lydia, Hermias and Diogenes of Phoenicia, and 
Isidore of Gaza .. . gave a ready hearing to the stories in general circulation according to 
which Persia was the land of Plato’s philosopher king in which justice reigned supreme. 
Elated by these reports which they accepted as true, and also because they were 
forbidden by law to take part in public life with impunity owing to the fact that they did not 
conform to the established religion, they left immediately and set off for a strange land 
whose ways were completely foreign to them, determined to make their home there.” 

19. This paragraph and especially one phrase, is the subject of scholarly 
controversy concerning the meaning of the term “private individual” (ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοῖς), 
which is variously interpreted as referring to an agreement that the philosophers 
would not professionally attempt to disseminate their views, or that the philosophers 
would be able to profess and teach in a manner consistent with their own beliefs. The 
phrase is also interpreted as referring to the ultimate destiny of the exiles, that is, that 
they returned home to Athens. 

20. For information concerning the excavation of the “house of Damascius,” see 
Franz 1988. 

21. Translation based on Westerink’s 1954 edition of Proclus, Commentary on the 
First Alcibiades of Plato, 141.1-3, 92. This passage is also discussed by Hoffmann 1994, 
558. Franz initially called attention to this passage in connection with her examination 
of the archaeological record that supports the abrogation of the Academy by this time. 

22. On the social elitism of late pagan circles, see Fowden 1982, 49: “Most holy 
men certainly do seem to have come from prosperous backgrounds.” 

23. Franz published the results of her excavations in 1988 under the title “The 
Athenian Agora.” 

24. There is a growing body of scholarly literature on the nature of the statuary 
and on the decline of pagan Athens. For a survey, see Franz 1988 and also Hoffmann 
1994, 552-553: 

25. For this interpretation of the housing complex as a teaching center possibly 
occupied by hostile Christian authorities after confiscation, see Athanassiadi 1999a, 
Appendix I. Other supporters of Franz’s conclusions include Hoffmann 1994, 554, 
and I. Hadot 1987, 25. 
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26. Quoted by Chuvin 1990, 133. 

27. JHS 49, Parts 1 and 2 (1959): 61-72, quoted in Fowden 1982. Fowden also 
quotes Saffrey 1975, 553: “We know how different the situation was at Athens and at 
Alexandria, than at Antioch. It seems indeed that Athens remained for a long time a 
city in which Christianity had less hold” (translated from the original French). 

28. Two laws in the Codex Justinianus represent, in the words of Edward Watts, 
“the second part of Justinians’ anti-pagan legislative campaign.” (2004, 180). One of 
the laws, Codex Justinianus 1.11.9, prevents the transmission of the endowment funds 
through bequests, and the other, Codex Justinianus. 1.11.10, provides for the outright 
confiscation of property from those who do not receive baptism. 

29. On the use of “code words” to refer to Christians, see the now famous article 
of Saffrey 1975: 553-563, reprinted in Saffrey 1990: 201-211. 

30. For the dates of Simplicus’ commentaries on Aristotle, see I. Hadot’s critical 
edition of Simplicius 1996, 289-303. For Olympiodorus, who taught in Alexandria 
until the 5Gos, see Tarrant 1998, 15. 

31. The stele was discovered in 1925 and is recorded as 1955, Inscriptions 
gréques et latines de la Syrie, 2336, 155= Jalabert, L. and Mouterd, R. 1955. There is 
also a version in the Palatine Anthology, V1I.533= Anthologie grecque 1928 in which 
Damascius speaks, as distinct from the inscription which was written for the slave, 
Zosime: 


I, Zosime, who was before a slave in body only 
Have now gained freedom for my body too. 
Ζώσιμη. ἡ πρὶν ἐοῦσα μόνῳ τῷ σώματι δούλη 
Καὶ τῷ σώματι νῦν ηὗρον ἐλευθερίην 


32. See Lameer 1997. Most Islamic scholars accept this article as a conclusive 
refutation of Tardieu. In particular, Lameer emphasizes the three centuries of silence 
between al-Mas’udi’s accounts of the Sabian school in the tenth century and the 
establishment of the Neoplatonic academy in the sixth. See also Luna 2001, 482. Luna 
accurately reviews the translations of Simplicius made by Tardieu in his work and 
shows that the evidence he proposes as proof that Simplicius wrote his Commentary on 
the Enchiridion of Epictetus in Harran is inconclusive. Some of her work involves the 
context within which the Greek is translated, that is, whether such phrases as “among 
us” can be taken to refer to Simplicus personally or to groups that Simplicius belongs 
to. Watts 2005 cites Luna’s article to support his generally negative assessment of 
Tardieu’s Harran hypothesis. 

33. Hadot 1987b, 26. 

34. “Sabines coraniques et ‘Sabiens’ de Harran,” Tardieu 1990, 24 at note 105. 

35. Luna 2001. 

36. Fowden 1982: 38-48. 

37. Alcock and Elsner 2001 

38. Tardieu 1990, 11-13, citing Eunapius Vitae Sophistarum V.2, 2 (13, 13-16) in 
Giangrande’s edition (Eunapius 1956) and Marinus, VP 32, 15-42 (Proclus seems to 
have had an encounter with a divine apparition en route to the sanctuary). 

39. Tardieu 1990, 423-424 quotes Louis Robert on the phrase, “size and beauty 
of cities” (kallos kai megethos) as an obligatory theme in travel literature. 
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40. On Damascius’ Syrian trip, see Tardieu 1990 chapter 1, 26,who reconstructs 
the trip as follows: 


1. First excursion to the South, from Damascus to Bostra, and return to Damas- 
cus via the waters of the Styx. 

2. Sojourn at Damascus. 

3. Second excursion but toward the north, that is toward Emesa and return to 
Damascas via Heliopolis. 

4. Final voyage to Beirut and embarcation to Samos. (translated from the French) 


41. Tardieu 1990, 23. 

42. Olympiodorus 1962. See also the introduction to Tarrant’s translation of 
Olympiodorus in Tarrant 2000 

43. The text of Diels is in CAG IX. For a more detailed discussion of the contents 
of this work, see Hoffmann 1994, 575. 

44. Asmus 1909. 

45. Zinzten 1967. 

46. See fragment 6: “But possibly, one might think that, as the proverb goes, ‘I 
sing a song of bliss’; and indeed it would be appropriate to ask ‘How can you prove, 
my friend, that your philosopher descended from that order of souls?’ To these words I 
will answer not in an aggressive spirit, as one does in a law court, but calmly; not with 
the zeal that strives for absolute accuracy in argument, but according to the rules of 
biography, putting forward only what I believe to be true and what I have heard from 
my master.” 

47. Iamblichus, De Anima, fragment 29, Finamore and Dillon 2002, 162. 

48. For all of this, see Finamore and Dillon 2002, commentary, 161-162. 

49. In Phaed., paragraphs 109 ff. 

50. Kingsley 1995,115 ff. One of the most important scholars to work on the 
connections between Orpheus and Plato was A. Dieterich 1893, in his Nekyia. 

51. The Derveni papyrus is “the oldest European manuscript to survive” (Janko 
2001,1), and was discovered near Thessaloniki in 1962. It was written ca. 350 BCE, but 
possibly its contents date back to the fifth century. Although the text interprets what is 
evidently some version of an Orphic cosmology allegorically, nevertheless, its very 
existence demonstrates the circulation of such literature in the fifth century, and thus 
helps us to understand how this material would have been accessible to Plato himself. 

52. Kingsley 1995, 116. 

53. As West 1983, 140, summarizes this sequence: “Let us recall the details of the 
story of Dionysus as it was told in the Rhapsodies, or rather, of that part of the story 
that we attribute to the Eudemian Theogony because of its connections with a 
preceding episode in that poem. Dionysus is born in Crete to Zeus and Core. He is 
guarded by the dancing Curetes, as Zeus was. This probably lasts for five years. Zeus 
installs him on his own throne and tells the gods that this is their new king. But the 
Titans, whitening their faces with gypsum, lure him away with a mirror, apples, a 
bullroarer, and other articles. They kill him and cut him into seven pieces, which they 
first boil, then roast and proceed to eat. But Athena preserves the still living heart and 
takes it to Zeus in a casket. The gods grieve. Zeus discharges his thunderbolt at the 
Titans and removes them from the face of the earth. The residual smoke contains a 
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soot from which mankind is created. The remnants of the Titans’ feast are given to 
Apollo, who take them to Parnassus and inters them.” 

54. As Dillon has shown (Dillon 2003), it is conceivable that Pythagorean 
interpretations of this part of the Philebus, according to which the indefinite or apeiron 
functioned as a dyad that acted upon the One or first principle, resulting in the 
development and elaboration of the order of primary beings, already figured into the 
early Academy. For Proclus on the Philebus, see PT 111.9. 

55. See ET Propositions 89: “all true being is composed of limit and infinite,” 
and go: “prior to all that is composed of limit and infinitude there exist substantiality 
and independently the first limit and the first infinity.” 

56. For example, Cooper’s translation (Cooper 1961) reads mikton ekeinon. 

57. Corruption in the text corrected by Westerink, who reads ἡνομένων. 

58. For the translation of the neologism Damascius introduces here, γνῶσμα. 
see Andron 2004,108. In support of this translation of the Greek word aisthema (trans- 
lated here as content of perception), Andron cites Aristotle Metaphysics 
1010b31-33. 

59. Saffrey 1987. 

60. On this passage, see the commentary of Atkinson 1983, 192. 

61. Morrow and Dillon 1987, introduction, chapter B; Saffrey 1965. 

62. More controversially, Dillon 2003, 57, suggests that Speusippus, 

Plato’s immediate successor at the Academy, was already engaged in an ontological 
interpretation of the second part of the first hypothesis, which alludes to the 
Pythagorean derivation of all reality from the generation of numbers. 

63. On Proclus’ catalogue of the Parmenidean interpretive traditions, see 
especially the introduction to vol. I of the Saffrey and Westerink 1965 edition of the 
PT, chapter 7, “L’exegése des hypothéses du Parménide”; as well as the introduction to 
Book VI in Morrow and Dillon 1987 

64. For the use of Damascius in reconstructing Proclus’ Commentary, see the 
introduction to PT, vol. V, Saffrey and Westerink 1965. Saffrey and Westerink focus on 
the so-called hebdomadic structure of the intellectual gods and Proclus’ reasons for 
adopting this arrangement in his exposition of the second hypothesis. 

65. Steel 1978, 59 ἢ. 4, Priscianus or pseudo-Simplicius, De Anima 22, 2-15. 
Steel remarks on the verb parathrauo to describe the destruction of the soul’s essence 
through embodiment. Shaw 1995, 100 n. 7, also comments on this passage. 

66. Translation in Sorabji 2004, vol. 1, 157. 

67. The fragments of Damascius’ purported work are from Simplicius’ Corollaries 
on Space and Time, a text found in Simplicii in Aristotelis Physicorum Libros Quatour 
Priores Commentaria, vol. 9 of the 1882 Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, H. Diels, 
ed.The translation is by J. O. Urmson, and is translated as Simplicius. Corollaries on 
Place and Time (Ithaca, 1994). 

68. On this particular metaphysical question, the status of procession and 
reversion as explored in the Problems and Solutions, see Dillon 1997. Dillon surveys 
chapters 72-75 of our text, in terms of a central dilemma that he observes operating in 
the system of the spiritual circuit. For an entity only achieves its fullest identity, only 
finds complete fulfillment as itself, if it once reverts upon its causes, at which point, 
though, it no longer remains as a separate entity. 
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69. Saffrey 1986, 264, and Steel 1978, 117. See also the review article by Athanassiadi 
1995, 247. 

70. Morrow and Dillon 1987, xvi-xvii, with an omission. 

71. For the details of this debate, see Dillon 1973, introduction to Iamblichi 
Chalcidensis in Platonis dialogos commentariorum fragmenta. 

72. Frede 1994 and 1997 

73. Hierocles authored a work On Providence, whose fourth chapter was devoted 
to showing the correspondences between Plato, the Chaldean Oracles, and theurgy. 
Hierocles’ Commentary on the Golden Verses of Pythagoras also evinces this same 
strategy. 

74. In fact, Marinus writes that Proclus annotated Syrianus’ original commentary 
on the Orphica, and these scholia thus account for the duplicated listing in the Suda 
(Adler 1928-38)for this work, under both Proclus and Syrianus. Marinus 2001, VP, 
chapter 27, with note by Saffrey on p. 150. 

75. See Proclus’ remarks concerning the harmony of theological traditions in the 
PT, Saffrey and Westerink, eds., 1968, 1.5.25. 

76. Wehrli 1969. Cf. Betegh 2002 327. 

77. Syrianus authored a work entitled On the Correspondences between Orpheus, 
Pythagoras, Plato, and the Chaldean Oracles. Suda (Adler 1928-38)s.v. Proclus P 2473, 
IV. 210.12-13 and also Syrianus, $1662,IV.49.1-2. Cf. Saffrey 1992. 

78. Dillon 1973, Iamblichi Chalcidensis, n. 5, and Linguiti 1988, 95-106. Majercik 
2001, 271-272. 

79. After Proclus PT 3.9 and Psellus in des Places 1971, 189-201. Majercik 1989, 
275 n. 41 has these references. 

80. Majercik 2001, 266. 

81. See Iamblichus, De Mysteriis, chapter 7 and chapter 2 line 23, where 
Iamblichus discusses the symbolon of the lotus sitting on mud, and suggests that the 
lotus reveals its membership in the order of empyrean and intelligible reality. 

82. Hoffmann 2000. Hoffmann also refers his readers to Saffrey 1990. 

83. On self-will and the desire to be separate as the origin of the soul’s 
descent into the world of becoming, see Ennead V.1.1.3-6 “What is it that has caused 
souls to forget God their father, and although sharing in that world and belonging 
completely to him to be ignorant both of themselves and of him? The beginning of 
their wickedness was their audacity, their birth, the first otherness and the wish to 
belong to themselves.” 


SECTION I 


τ. Plato, RepublicV1, 509b9 ἐπεκεῖνα τῆς οὐσίας. used of the form of the 
Good. 

2. Damascius is attacking the fundamental tenet upon which the entire system 
of Neoplatonic metaphysics rests, enshrined as Proposition 11 of Proclus’ ET, “All that 
exists proceeds from a single first cause.” 

3. This aporia is based upon a principle enunciated by Aristotle Physics III, 
203b6: “Everything must either be a principle or dependent on one.” This is the 
Peripatetic way of stating the law of causation: “All things are either causes or effects.” 
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4. Speusippus fragment 49a Taran. Editors of Speusippus point to Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics Mu 1084b26-28, κάθαπερ οὖν καὶ ἕτεροί τινες ἐκ TOU ἐλαχίστου τὰ ὄντα 
συντίθεασαν. where Aristotle is discussing the idea that Speusippus equates the One 
with the point, and so with the least element. See Speusippus fragment 49b Taran as well, 
in which a Neoplatonic text again equates Speusippus’ One with the smallest magnitude. 

5. For the word καταπίον, translated as “engulf,” Damascius is no doubt 
inspired by the Rhapsodic Theology (fragment 167), where Zeus swallows Phanes: 


So then, by engulfing Erikepaios the Firstborn, 

He had the body of all things in his belly, 

And he mixed into his own limbs the god’s power and strength. 
Because of this, together with him, everything came to be again inside 
Zeus. (Translation of West 1983, 189) 


6. Westerink posited a lacuna in the text here, requiring a negative particle in 
order to emphasize the distinction being drawn between the Unified and the One. The 
mss. have “ὥσπερ... woTe”; Westerink reads “μὴ ὥσπερ . . . ὥστε." 

7. Damascius mentions the henads, the varying ways in which the One can be 
realized, here for the first time. In this passage, he insinuates that the distinctions 
between the henads, that is, the Unified, all things, and the One-all, are in a certain 
sense merely provisional. Nevertheless, one cannot isolate this discussion from other 
passages in the Problems and Solutions where Damascius elaborates the functions of 
the henads within his own philosophy. 

8. For this phrase, ad’ ἕνος Kat πρὸς ἕν, see the comments of Westerink, 
Lectures on the Philebus, 20 n. 5., which there refers to the apophatic and kataphatic 
methods of theology. Here Combés and Westerink cite Proclus ET, Proposition 110, 
where Proclus discusses a method of analogy in which disparate elements that form a 
series are linked to a common term. 

9. Or, accepting Segond’s suggested emendation, ovv7féoTepor, “the most 
normal meaning.” 

το. The word used for beyond, ἐπέκεινα, is used by Plato in the Republic VI 509 
bo, “beyond essential being,” with reference to the form of the Good. 

11. Here Damascius slips into the language of Neoplatonic Orphism; he is 
referring to Kronos as the equivalent of the first intellectual triad, and the demiurge as 
the equivalent of the intellectual order (noeros) that is more immanent within the 
development of multiplicity. His use of this language is consistent with the metaphor 
of division used in chapter 2, as applied to the state of the human soul. 

12. Damascius is quoting Plato Sophist 238c 9-10: Συννοεῖς οὖν ὡς οὔτε 
φθέγξασθαι δυνατὸν ὀρθῶς οὔτ᾽ εἰπεῖν οὔτε διανοηθῆναι τὸ μὴ Ov αὐτὸ καθ᾽ αὑτό, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔστιν ἀδιανόητόν τε καὶ ἄρρητον καὶ ἄφθεγκτον καὶ ἄλογον. In this context, 
Plato is treating puzzles associated with Parmenidean strictures against non-being as 
well as the Gorgianic paradoxes enunciated in response to them. Here Damascius 
makes clear that he is not referring to problems of predication, and thus that his 
concern is not with purely linguistic phenomenon, having to do with referentiality. 

13. The term “contradict” is related to the technical term peritrope, that is, the 
necessary contradiction that ensues from talk of the Ineffable. 

14. Philebus 64c. 
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15. See Parmenides 141e-142a. Damascius is not actually quoting Plato’s 
Parmenides here, but rather is summarizing the negative consequences of the 
first Parmenidean deduction, articulated at Parmenides 137c, that follow from the 
hypothesis, “if the One is.” In Plato’s text, the first set of consequences of the 
One’s existence leads to the nonexistence of One, whereas the second set results 
in the nonexistence of the many. 

“If the One partakes of no time at all, it is not the case that it has at one time come to 
be, was coming to be, or was; or has now come to be, comes to be or is; or will 
hereafter come to be, will be coming to be, or will be. Could something partake of 
being except in one of those ways? It could not. Therefore the One in no way partakes 
of being. Therefore the One in no way is” (141e, Gill and Ryan 1996). See above in the 
Introduction for a history of the Parmenides interpretation among later Neoplatonists. 

16. Sophist 244b6—245a10. 

17. Politicus 273d6-7. 

18. Accepting Westerink’s emendation καὶ τῷ γ᾽ ἑνί [odx] for καὶ τῷ γένει of 
the manuscripts. 

19. Epistle VII 342a7-343c6. 

20. Concentrated: here Damascius distinguishes between three kinds of intellec- 
tion, each with a different function within the intelligible world. The first kind, formal 
intellect, is directed toward the forms; concentrated intellect intuits the Unified, the 
aspect of the One just before it breaks into manifestation; unified intellection, as the 
metaphorical “closed eyes” shows, is another word for Damascius’ emphasis on not 
grasping, on letting go of all forms of knowledge. 

21. Damascius considers the One in terms of three terms that share increasingly 
in multiplicity: the One-all is the first henad; the all-One is the second henad, and the 
all is the third henad. Nevertheless, each henad is actually the One considered under a 
different aspect. 

22. Theaetetus 188c2-3. The context concerns the question of how one can come 
to hold a false opinion: 


“Therefore, can the person who has a false opinion imagine that what he 
knows is not this but something else that he knows, and can he, knowing 
both of these things, in turn be ignorant of both?” 

“No, that is impossible Socrates.” 

“But can he believe that what he does not know is something else that he 
does not know? ... 

“Nor, I am sure, can someone think that what he knows is what he does 
not know nor again what he does not know, what he knows.” 


23. Hyperaition: a rare word used only by Proclus before Damascius. 

24. Aristotle, On Interpretation, τι, 21a32-3. τὸ δὲ μὴ Ov, ὅτι δοξαστόν. οὐκ 
ἀληθὲς εἰπεῖν ὄντι" δόξα γὰρ αὐτοῦ οὐκ ἔστιν ὅτι ἔστιν, GAN ὅτι οὐκ ἔστιν. 

25. Aristotle, Metaphysics Epsilon 4 1027b25. 

26. Sophist 238c8-c11: “Are you not aware that it is impossible to express or to say 
or to conceive of non-being in and of itself, since it is unthinkable and ineffable and 
inexpressible and unspeakable?” 
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27. Sophist 238d4. 

28. Sophist 238e1-239a10, where Plato shows that the assertion of non-being in a 
dialectical context involves the speaker in a contradiction, though he does not there 
use the verb, peritrephesthai, which occurs only in the active (cf. Phaedrus 955). 

29. Here Damascius presents an application of the argument from opposites 
used in the Parmenides, Republic, and Phaedo to the predicate, “unknowable.” It is 
interesting especially because Damascius appropriates the argument from opposites 
that is, in Plato’s text, supposed only to show the inadequacy of incomplete predicates 
in the case of particulars or individuals. Yet Damascius is willing to use this argument 
to discuss predication in the case of the highest principle. Cf. Parmenides 150e7-151a2. 

30. See Aristotle Metaphysics 1046a32, on the several senses of privation. 

31. This word, polytimetos, is a rather widely used epithet of intellect among the 
Neoplatonists, of uncertain provenance. Cf. Syrianus In Aristotelis Metaphysica 
commentaria, 90.32; Proclus In Alcibiadem 24:78 (note informed by John Dillon). 

32. Theaetetus 199a7-9. 

33. This repetition of the verb is present in the original Greek. 

34. Damascius here is again working closely with Proclus’ Commentary on the 
Parmenides. At 1073 ff., Proclus distinguishes three ranks of non-being: one superior to 
Being, another which is of the same rank as Being, and yet another which is privation 
of Being: “it is clear, surely, that we can postulate also three types of negation, one 
superior to assertion, another inferior to assertion, and another some way equally 
balanced by assertion. It is not, then, simply true that assertion is always superior to 
negation, but there is a case where it takes second place to it, when negation expresses 
that type of Not-being which is beyond Being” (Proclus 1987, 426). 

35. See Proclus, PT, 1968-1987 2.38; and ET no. 21. 

36. Plato Sophist 238d4—239a12. 

37. We now turn from the negative to the positive, in accordance with the 
peritrope that Damascius is practicing. 

38. Here Damascius applies the logic of Proclus’ scheme to the Ineffable 
itself, with dubious results. According to Damascius, if the Ineffable does exist in a 
participatory relationship with all things, then Proclus’ system, which posits the One 
together with the two monads consisting in the limited and the unlimited, will itself 
have to be changed, and the Ineffable will have to be incorporated into the lower or 
differentiated order of reality. 

On Damascius’ dialectical engagement with the metaphysics of Proclus with regard to 
his Ineffable, see Napoli 2008, 201-259. 

39. Damascius has not conceded the logic of the participation to the Ineffable. 
Rather, he poses the hypothesis that “there is a continual succession according to the 
same logic,” that is, of essential predication, from the Ineffable to all things. But then 
he rejects precisely this logic, since as he claims, we would then be incorporating “a 
great deal of that which can be spoken” into the Ineffable. 


SECTION II 


1. For the metaphor of the One as borne or harbor of the soul, see Van den Berg 
2000: 440-443. As Van den Berg points out, Damascius following Proclus uses the 
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verb ὁρμίζω of the soul’s coming to rest in nondiscursive thinking and of the henad 
of the Good as the final destiny of all things. An example in Damascius is Lectures on 
the Phaedo I 107.1, where truth “moors the philosopher in his final destination” (Van 
den Berg 2000, 443). 

2. For the expression “qualified body,” see SVF II, fragment 794, 220.15-16. 
Following his preferred method, Damascius starts with what is most remote from the first 
principle, the physical body. Here Plotinus, Ennead 1.1.7, informs the discussion. Plotinus 
uses the word τοιοῦτος, “thus qualified,” to describe the body that is endowed with the 
physical characteristics of humanity. Damascius uses a different term, πεποιωμένον, 
which is of Stoic provenance. Damascius, in calling the body a “compound”(koivov) is 
thinking of Plotinus’ discussion. In chapter 7, Plotinus goes on to dismiss the compound, 
the presence of soul in a body so qualified, as identical with the human self, or living 
being. Rather, Plotinus says, the soul bestows on the living being an illumination derived 
from soul, from which come all the affections ascribed to the living body. 

3. Plato, Sophist 245a1-3. 

4. This is an interesting remark because it shows the difference between the 
Neoplatonic logic of substance and the Aristotelian. For Aristotle, the substance, such 
as man or horse, is the principle, since that is what it is for each thing to be, namely, 
an ousia. Consequently the generic form, animal, is predicated of the species form. See 
Metaphysics Zeta, 12, 1037b24-2'7. Neoplatonists were much more troubled about the 
unity of genus, species, and differentia, and they worried, as Damascius does here, 
about the interdependence of all such forms in the problem of locating a unifying 
principle. Cf. A. C. Lloyd, in his seminal article of 1955-1956, 58-72. 

5. The idea here is taken from Timaeus 67d1-e6: “Particles emanate from an 
object seen and collide with the organ of vision to produce the experience of white (when 
the collision scatters the particles) or black (when the collision collects the particles).” 

6. See Aristotle, Physics II 1. 192b20-23: οὔσης τῆς φύσεως ἀρχῆς τινὸς καὶ 
αἰτίας τοῦ κινεῖσθαι καὶ ἠρεμεῖν ἐν ᾧ ὑπάρχει πρώτως καθ᾽ αὑτὸ καὶ μὴ κατὰ 
συμβεβηκός. 

7. Here again, Damascius shows a deep appreciation of Neoplatonic 
conceptions of causality and of the doctrine that we often find expressed in Plotinus 
of dependent origination or co-arising. Plotinus in turn owes a great deal to the Stoic 
conception of cosmic harmony, according to which all events arise as mutually 
determining owing to the complete nexus of heimarmene or fatum. On the Stoic idea, 
see Cicero, De Finibus, chapter 38 and following; see also Posidonius in Edelstein-Kidd 
1990 fragments 104 and 106. 

8. Cf. Proclus, ET, Proposition 15: “all that is capable of reverting upon itself is 
incorporeal.” 

g. Cf. Ennead 1.1, “What is the living being?” chapter 9, lines 20-23: “Reasoning 
when it passes judgment on the impressions produced by sensation [the soul] is at the 
same time contemplating forms” (Armstrong’s translation). 

10. De anima, IIl.1.412br1—-15 

11. See Proclus, ET Propositions 15, 16, 17, which contain Proclus’ teaching 
concerning the soul. Proposition 15 states that all that is capable of reverting on itself 
is incorporeal; 16 states that whatever reverts in this way can exist apart from the body; 
and 17 states that what is self-moving is capable of reversion. 
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12. For Damascius’ doctrine on the status and career of the embodied soul, 
see his Commentary on the Parmenides and his discussion of the third hypothesis. 
Damascius 2003, 4. I-50. 

13. Cf. Aristotle De anima III.4.429a10-b9, where Aristotle explicitly discusses 
what he calls “intellect,” and clearly says that this part of the soul cannot be “mixed 
with” body. 

14. Metaphysics Lambda 7.1072a26—b4, where Aristotle defines intellect as the 
object of love and understanding, and so as the telos of all things and Metaphysics 
Lambda 7.1072b4-130, where Aristotle shows that the first unmoved mover, intellect, 
is the necessary first principle of all things. 

For a Neoplatonist critique of intellect as first principle, see Plotinus, Ennead VI.9.1-3. 
In fact, this Ennead, with its very original insistence on unity as a metaphysical 
principle separate from being, provides the blueprint here for Damascius’ rehearsal of 
the prior philosophical tradition in general and his ascent to a first principle in 
particular. 

15. Cf. Ennead V1.9.1.36: “If intellect is both thinker and thought, it shall be 
twofold and not simple and not yet One.” 

16. Parmenides fragment 28B D-K, line 33: ἔστι yap οὐκ ἐπιδευές" [μὴ] ἐὸν δ᾽ 
av παντὸς ἐδεῖτο, “Wherefore it is not right for what-is to be incomplete; for it is not 
lacking, but if it were, it would lack everything.” (Translated by Gallop 1984, 69) 

17. Sophist 245a1-b το. 

18. Philebus 23c9—d1. 

19. This paragraph in C-W reads differently, owing to the supplement of 
Westerink. Westerink inserts the Greek words, οὐκ ἑνὸς, after the words “the One in it” 
[namely, Being] so that the whole last part of the sentence reads “the One in Being is 
dependent on non-being.” We have respectfully diverged from this ingenious 
interpretation, however, to bring the passage into line with how we read the Lectures on 
the Philebus: the One in Being is dependent on the One that is prior to being. 

20. This section of the text takes us once more through an ascending scale of 
being, employing the scale developed by Proclus in ET Propositions '76-86, as well as 
in the PT, I.51-52, that is, the differentiations between unmoving (intelligible), 
self-moving (soul), and body (other-moved). Ranking beings in terms of motion or 
energeia is based on classical texts, especially on Phaedrus 246d5-e6 and in a more 
developed form, Metaphysics Lambda 7, 1072b1-11. On motion as an ontological scale, 
see Gersh 1973, especially chapter 5, Motion IH, 106-111. 

21. This principle originates in Aristotle, Metaphysics Eta, 1049b23-27, and is 
adopted by Proclus, ET Proposition 77. 

22. Ahostile reference to the Stoics. 

23. Here again, Damascius treats seemingly unproblematic issues of essential 
predication in light of the history of Neoplatonic logic, which questions the priority of 
essential over accidental predication. This paragraph is informed by worries raised in 
Ennead V1.1, and further articulated by Porphyry. For Porphyry, there are two senses of 
“subject.” The first sense is matter deprived of quality. The second sense refers to the 
subject determined by a common quality or particular quality. In other words, 
there are attributes that complete the essence of the proper subject (the subject is 
already potentially what it will be when it acquires the essential attribute and so these 
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attributes are distinct from accidents.) As Porphyry explains in On Aristotle’s Cateogo- 
ries, 95. 21: “Essential qualities are those that are complements of substances. Comple- 
ments are properties the loss of which destroys their subjects. Properties that can be 
gained and lost without the subject being destroyed would not be essential. Hence 

the differentiae are included under the definition of substance, since they are a 
complement of substance, and the complements of substances are substances.” 

24. “They say”: Westerink suggests the reference is to Syrianus, perhaps in his 
Commentary on the Laws, cited by Simplicius In Aristotelis Physicorum. 618.25-G19.2. 

25. Cf. Charmides 167c7-10 and note the apparent contrast with De anima 111.2, 
where Aristotle discusses the topic of perceiving that we perceive. 

26. Conjecture of Westerink: the manuscript reads ἅππτουσα, not αἴττουσα. 
Thus, if we accept the emendation of Westerink, there may be a Chaldean reference 
here. 

27. That is, Syrianus wants to suggest that self-moving in the case of the 
irrational soul means that the latter is responsible for transmitting motion to the body, 
and is thus an intermediary between rational soul and body. Therefore it is a mover, 
though it does not move in itself. 

28. Laws X, 894e-895b7; Timaeus '77c2-4: “using its own native motion, it is not 
endowed by its original constitution with a natural capacity for discerning or reflecting 
upon any of its own experiences. Wherefore it lives indeed and is not other than a 
living creature, but it remains stationary and rooted down owing to its being deprived 
of the power of self-movement.” 

29. Timaeus 6763, where Plato uses the verb diakritikon, on the theory that the 
fine particles of a visual object that is perceived as white are able to penetrate and 
cause changes in the size of the visual stream flowing from the eye: “These, therefore, 
are the names we must assign to them: that which dilates the visual stream is ‘white’ 
and the opposite thereof ‘black.’”” 

30. Cf. De anima I1.12.424a26: “Thus the organ is one and the same with the 
power, but logically distinct from it. For that which perceives must be an extended 
magnitude. Sensitivity however, is not an extended magnitude, nor is the sense: they 
are rather a certain character or power of the organ.” 

31. Here I have not translated the supplement of Westerink in C-W, but instead 
translate the manuscript reading, while trying to retain the sense suggested by 
Westerink and Combés to the effect that each component of the animal in a way 
retains its own nature. 

32. The reference is to the vehicles or envelopes that the soul inhabits in either its 
earthly or heavenly sojourn, of which there are three: the light-filled, or augoeides 
vehicle, which is spherical and iridescent with intelligible light; the pneumatic vehicle 
that is associated with embodiment and becomes progressively darker through the 
activity of the irrational soul; and the shell-like body that is composed of the four 
elements and originates in the material order. Damascius makes a reference to this 
shell body in In Phaed. 1, paragraph 168. On the vehicle of the soul, see Finamore and 
Dillon 2002, 131-12;183-186. 

33. Retaining the supplement of Westerink here: the manuscript has 7) ὑφ᾽ 
ἑτέρου; Westerink supplies ὑφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ 7). 

34. ὑφ οὗ is translated here consistently as “by which.” 
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35. καθ᾽ ὃ is translated here in two ways: when speaking of the mover, it is 
translated “as which”; when speaking of the movement, it is translated “according to 
which.” 

36. Cf. Aristotle De caelo, 268b20, where Aristotle defines all bodily motion as 
either rectilinear (εὐθεῖα) or as circular (of course, the latter kind of motion is 
excluded from all sublunary bodies). 

37. Cf. Proclus ET Proposition 15, “All that is capable of self-reversion is 
incorporeal.” Throughout this chapter of the text, Damascius is working with 
Proposition 17 of the ET: Πᾶν τὸ ἑαυτὸ κινοῦν πρώτως πρὸς ἑαυτό ἐστιν 
ἐπιστρεπτικόν “All that moves itself in the primary sense is capable of self-rever- 
sion.” As Proclus argues in the proof to the proposition: “if one part of the being 
moves while another part is moved, then this is no longer a case of primary self-mo- 
tion, and so, no material or corporeal entity is capable of self-reversion, given that all 
corporeal entities are divisible into parts.” 

38. This could be a reference to a commentary on the Timaeus, such as is 
referred to at various points in Damascius’ Parmenides commentary and in the Phaedo 
commentary, which would thus date the Problems and Solutions as prior to all of these, 
but unfortunately we cannot be sure of this. 

39. That is to say, the ascent to the first principle through the criterion of 
neediness or lack of it, from which we deviated to consider the problem of the type of 
self-motion proper to the irrational soul. 

40. Evidently Damascius is concerned now about the concession he made earlier 
to the effect that it remained possible that the animal soul somehow participated in 
rationality. 

41. The reference here is to the embodied rational soul. 

42. These categories, of course, are the structuring features of the intelligible 
realm, Being, Life, and Intellect. 

43. That is, each form within intellect is both unified with all other forms and 
distinct from them. 

44. That is, there is a distinction between the absolute and participated moments 
of any hypostasis or level of hypostasis. 

45. I translate the Greek word apeira as “indefinite” here. For a discussion of this 
term, please consult the glossary. In Dodd’s translation of Proclus ET 1, the same 
word, apeiron, is translated as “infinite.” 

46. Here Damascius explicitly uses the term endeixis in conjunction with the 
Ineffable, arguing ingeniously that the very absence of any indication about the 
Ineffable suggests that Plato had attained the same realization about the nature of the 
first principle. He also innovates by suggesting that Plato’s dialogue the Parmenides is 
not the complete survey of reality that other Neoplatonists assumed, but is necessarily 
incomplete. 

47. Parmenides 142e8-a: “Therefore the One in no way partakes of being. It 
seems not. Therefore the One in no way is. Apparently not. Therefore neither is it in 
such a way as to be One, because it would then, by being and partaking of being, be. 
But, as it seems, the One neither is one nor is” (Gill and Ryan 1996) 

48. Damascius is referring to the negative language of Plato’s Parmenides, where 
Plato shows that if the One is, it cannot be One (Parmenides 141e-142a1) He also 
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alludes to the deductions of the first hypothesis, where Plato concludes that if the 
One is, there can be no knowledge of it: Parmenides 142a2-6: “Therefore, no name 
belongs to it, nor is there an account or any knowledge or perception or opinion of it. 
Apparently not. Therefore it is not named or spoken of, nor is it the object of opinion 
or knowledge, nor does anything that is perceive it” (Gill and Ryan 1996). 

49. Here again, Damascius alludes to the major divisions of Being that he 
appropriates from Proclus. The Unified (henomenon) refers to the hypostasis of 
Being-intellect as the first henad or manifestation of the One; the unitary (heniaion) 
refers to the hypostasis of Being-intellect in its lowest expression, as the ground of 
determinate being. 

50. Cf. Philebus 23: 


Πάντα τὰ νῦν ὄντα ἐν τῷ παντὶ διχῇ διαλάβωμεν. μᾶλλον δ᾽, εἰ βούλει, 
τριχῇ. ΠΡΩ.} Kal?’ ὅτι, φράζοις ἄν; ΣΩ.} Λάβωμεν ἄττα τῶν νυνδὴ 
λόγων. {ΠΡΩ.} Ποῖα; ΣΩ.} Τὸν θεὸν ἐλέγομέν που τὸ μὲν ἄπειρον 
δεῖξαι τῶν ὄντων, τὸ δὲ mépas;(10) 


Let us divide beings with a two fold division, or rather if you like, a 
threefold division. 

Please tell me what they are. 

We were saying that God revealed that the unlimited is [an aspect] of 
reality, and limit is another? 


As Dillon has shown (Dillon 2003), it is conceivable that Pythagorean interpretations 
of this part of the Philebus, according to which the indefinite or apeiron functioned as a 
dyad that acted upon the One or first principle, resulting in the development and 
elaboration of the order of primary beings, already figured into the early Academy. For 
Proclus on the Philebus, see PT III.9. 

51. Sophist 245b7—-9: πεπονθός τε yap τὸ ὃν ἕν εἶναί πως OV ταὐτὸν OV τῷ 
ἑνὶ φανεῖται. καὶ πλέονα “Being is not the same, it turns out somehow, as the One, 
and is more [than the One].” 

52. Republic VI.509b8: ἐπέκεινα τῆς οὐσίας. 

53. ἄθετος: Arare word found in Aristotle Metaphysics Delta 6 1016b25. 

54. Timaeus 3401. 

55. De caelo I 2.268b14—269b17. 

56. The reference here is not clear; Damascius refers to a philosopher who holds 
that the cosmos possesses the irrational soul, and thus possibly experiences appetite 
and emotion. Damascius treats this topic at In Phil. 209.1-5. 

57. Iliad 6.138. On this concept of divine ease or bliss, see Ennead V. 8.4.1-5: καὶ 
yap τὸ peta ζώειν ἐκεῖ, καὶ ἀλήθεια δὲ αὐτοῖς καὶ γενέτειρα καὶ τροφὸς Kal 
οὐσία καὶ τροφή. “The life of ease is there [among the heavenly deities] by which they 
enjoy true and a more genuine nourishment, reality, and growth.” This passage is also 
an echo of Phaedrus 247d3, where Plato discusses the life that the soul enjoys when it 
pastures on the meadow of truth: ἰδοῦσα διὰ χρόνου τὸ ὃν ἀγαπᾷ τε καὶ θεωροῦσα 
τἀληθῆ τρέφεται καὶ εὐπαθεῖ, “Beholding at long last Being, [the soul] rejoices and 
in contemplating the truth, is nourished with true nourishment, and so its experience 
is pleasant.” 
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58. Cf. Damascius, Lectures on the Philebus, paragraph 210 (Westerink): “Socrates 
calls the class of pure pleasures ‘divine,’ because . . . they are also appropriate to divine 
beings, which are naturally incapable of pain, but in a way different from ours 
experience everlasting comfort and joy.” 

59. Laws X.893a8-9. 

60. This expression captures the Greek adjective aidion, a word that does not 
mean exactly “eternal.” For Damascius, following Proclus, when Plato talks about 
the world, he is referring to a kind of existence that is intermediate between wholly 
eternal being and wholly created being. Proclus discusses this intermediate class in 
Proposition 29 of ET as consisting of beings that are in one respect eternal but in 
another measured by time, that is, they both exist always and come to be. Thus, the 
sempeternal has an indefinite duration but is not eternal, that is, it is always subject to 
change. 

61. The “sensible” evidence is a translation of the conjecture of Westerink, who 
supplies évapyetas. 

62. On the unmanifest diacosm, which Damascius also calls the supermundane 
abyss, following Iamblichus, see below chapter 113, which presents a detailed discus- 
sion of Iamblichean doctrine concerning the status of divine substance, the root of this 
diacosm vis-a-vis the One. 


SECTION III 


t. Resolution of reality: translation of ἀναλύειν. This word was also used in 
chapter 2. Proclus at In Parm. 982.24-25 uses the word, which can refer to the 
analysis or solution to a problem of logic, to a method of investigation, and to the 
resolution of a complex entity into its constituent parts. Here it almost acquires an 
intransitive sense, in the sense that resolving reality also implies the return of oneself 
to an original state. 

2. One of Damascius’ three henads: the One, the all-One, and the One-all, or 
unity, limit, and the unlimited. 

3. This is a reference to the undifferentiated substance that is the root of the 
intelligible triad. 

4. Damascius reverts to this illustration at chapter 105, where he attributes it to 
Iamblichus. Evidently Iamblichus used this image to demonstrate the relationship 
between the Unified and the intelligible. Here Damascius does not mention 
Iamblichus, though he clearly anticipates at this point his discussion of lamblichus’ 
theory of unified intellect below, chapter 105. This geometric image of a center in 
which an indefinite number of radii converge or originate is a favorite metaphor of 
Plotinus, and the latter often uses it to illustrate features of the intelligible world. Cf. 
Ennead V1.5.5, “On the Integral Omnipresence of Being”’: “For the sake of clarity 
often our argument employs [the image of] many lines proceeding from one center, in 
order to conceptualize the origin of multiplicity. . . . In the case of the circle it is 
possible to think of it as not [composed of] distinct lines. For [the circle consists of] 
one surface.” 

5. Damascius glosses what he means by the word epibole (intuition) in the next 
paragraph, as “unitive knowledge.” 
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6. In what precedes this sentence, Damascius traverses a number of arguments 
concerning knowledge of the One, some based on conceptual understanding. In what 
follows, Damascius ranks these methods of knowledge, from the most promising, 
which Damascius elsewhere calls unitive knowledge; to logical reasoning, a less 
promising method because it involves the assumption that knower and known are 
separate; and finally, to something like imagination, though he does not use the term 
phantasia. This sentence encapsulates traditional Neoplatonist criticisms of discursive 
thinking. Cf. Ennead V.2.3.17: “We allocated to [discursive reason the ability to] reflect 
upon what is external to it and to meddle in external matters, but we take it that it is 
basic to intellect to reflect upon its own nature and what belongs to its own nature.” 

7. This language is borrowed from Timaeus 5201: “There is a third nature, which 
is space and is eternal, and admits not of destruction and provides a home for all 
created things, and is apprehended, when all sense is absent, by a kind of spurious 
reason and is hardly real.” 

8. Republic VI508b12-509c2; Parmenides 14169--14281. 

g. Plato, Letter VII.342a8—d2, and Parmenides 142a3-4. 

10. “Eye of the soul” is a quotation from Republic VII.540a7-8. 

τι. Or. Ch. fragment 1.1. 

12. Plato says that the greatest knowledge consists in the vision of the Good at 
Republic VIL.519c9—d1. 

13. Sophist 245a5-bg. 

14. See below chapter 81, and Or.Ch. fragment 1. 

15. Henads. Damascius occasionally mentions the Iamblichean doctrine of the 
henads, especially when he is glossing Iamblichus’ theory of intellectual concentra- 
tion. He sketches the Iamblichean doctrine of henads in chapter 103 below, as follows: 
the henads project and transmit their characteristics to the vehicles or outward modes 
of being, whereas intellect and soul cannot fully transmit their effects to the lowest 
stations of reality, owing to their greater limits. Here Damascius is not concerned with 
the transmission of effect or characteristics from the causal world to the manifest 
world, but instead focuses on the reverse of this operation, leaving his understanding 
of what the henads are particularly vague. 

16. See above, Introduction, for a discussion of the myth of the Titans and its 
place in Damascius’ philosophy. The titanic mode of being represents the most 
extreme form of individuation as well as the affirmation of the reality of individual 
differences. 

17. Epistle V11.342a7. 

18. Cf. DA II.7.418b4—419b3 

19. Chapter 28.1 below. 

20. C-W cite Stobaeus I 10.5 for a fragment of Linus not included among Kern’s 
Orphic fragments. They also cite Aristotle Metaphysics Mu 6.1080bG6-7 and 30-33 for 
the reference to Pythagoras: σχεδὸν δὲ καὶ οἱ λέγοντες τὸ ἕν ἀρχὴν εἶναι καὶ 
οὐσίαν καὶ στοιχεῖον πάντων. 

21. The One as object of knowledge comes in for criticism in the next chapter. 
The references to Pythagoras and Linus can be traced to Aristotle, Metaphysics 
Mu6.1080b6-7 and following, where Aristotle treats generally a group who make 
the One a first principle in the sense of being a primary element of all things. 
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22. Plato’s analogy of the sun to describe the nature of the Good is at Republic 
VI.508b12-509c2. Damascius interprets the Platonic passage here as referring, not to 
the Good, but to the One. 

23. Parmenides 142a4-6. 

24. Republic VI 508a-508e, especially 508er: “This reality, then that gives their 
truth to the objects of knowledge and the power of knowing to the knower, you must 
say is the idea of good, and you must conceive it as being the the cause of knowledge 
and of truth insofar as known.” 

25. Westerink indicates the existence of a lacuna in the text; there is no actual 
verb in this sentence. In this translation, the noun antileptikon is used as a verb and as 
the subject of the sentence, in “the knower grasps.” 

26. In this chapter, Damascius turns the argument that the One is knowable as 
all things on its head: just because the mind cannot get hold of the One, necessarily 
the mind conceptualizes the One in terms of the henads: as all things, as isolated, or 
as being. But the One is prior to the henads. 

27. See note 18 above. 

28. Westerink indicates a lacuna in the text here, and rather than supplying the 
context to be inferred from the first part of the sentence, as I have done here, adds the 
words ἐκείνη δέ ἐστι πρώτη (“whereas that is the first kind of reversion’). 

29. See chapters 34 and following, below. 

30. Philebus 16c9-10. 

31. This discussion again throws into difficulty the status of the henads in the 
doctrine of Damascius. Each of the henads is in the last instance a distortion or 
obscuration of the nature of the One, and Damascius often emphasizes the presence 
of the henads in the terms of an experience that the knower has with regard to the 
One, that is, the henads arise, as here, in an effort to ascertain the nature of the One. 

32. Cf. Plato Phaedrus 247b1: πρὸς ἄναντες. 

33. ἀθρόας Ennead IV.4.1 line 20; Ennead V.8.6 line το. 

34. ἐξαίφνης cf. Ennead V.3.17 line 29. 


Tore δὲ χρὴ ἑωρακέναι πιστεύειν, ὅταν ἡ ψυχὴ 
ἐξαίφνης φῶς λάβῃ" τοῦτο γάρ---[τοῦτο τὸ φῶς]---παρ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ καὶ αὐτός. 

35. Plato, Letter VII.341c6. 

36. Plotinus Ennead V1.5.5. This entire sentence is deeply imbued with Plotinus’ 
mystical language of sudden enlightenment, experiencing a flood-like vision, discov- 
ering the center of reality. 

37. Timaeus 52b. 

38. Republic VI.506d8-509c4. 

39. Cf. Plotinus’ discussion of seeing the One in Ennead V1.9.11: 


F Ae eset Be ee eee ae ae 
ὥσπερ τις εἰς TO εἴσω τοῦ ἀδύτου εἰσδὺς εἰς τοὐπίσω καταλιπὼν τὰ ἐν 
eek to Ue ΜΕ ᾿ βατῶν , , Ε ἢ 
τῷ νεῷ ἀγάλματα. ἃ ἐξελθόντι τοῦ ἀδύτου πάλιν γίνεται πρῶτα μετὰ 
τὸ ἔνδον θέαμα καὶ τὴν ἐκεῖ συνουσίαν πρὸς οὐκ ἄγαλμα οὐδὲ εἰκόνα, 

εν he RS , , Lary ee ΑΣΤΩΣ 
ἀλλὰ αὐτό᾽ ἃ δὴ γίγνεται δεύτερα θεάματα. Τὸ δὲ ἴσως ἦν ov θέαμα. 
ne ἢ aR Ny \ 9 on, 

ἀλλὰ ἄλλος τρόπος τοῦ ἰδεῖν, ἔκστασις καὶ ἅπλωσις Kal ἐπίδοσις 
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oy ὡς κὰκ αν \ , ι 
αὐτοῦ καὶ ἔφεσις πρὸς ἁφὴν καὶ στάσις καὶ περινόησις πρὸς 


> Es v εἶ > la > 3 , 
ἐφαρμογήν, εἴπερ τις TO ἐν τῷ ἀδύτῳ θεάσεται. 


As if someone entered into the inner sanctuary and knew what was inside. 
Abandoning the images in the temple court, which, once he has exited the 
sanctuary again become primary after the vision within, although the contact 
there is not with images nor with likenesses, but with the One itself. 


40. Parmenides 141e10. 
41. Westerink supplements a lacuna here with πάντα. At this point in the text, 


C-W note a lacuna and, without supplying a Greek text, print the following supple- 
ment in French: “tout selon l’un; il est vrai que l’unifié est égalment tout.” That is, they 
add, because it is “all things as the One. It is true that the Unified is equally all things.” 
They justify this translation by pointing to 86.3-8, where Damascius is apparently 
talking about something like his three henads, the One in itself, the One-all, and the 
Unified. However, Damascius says that the Unified is a mediating term, and he also 
mentions the Ineffable in this context, which of course is not a henad. My translation 
incorporates Westerink’s supplement, πάντα. 

42. Again, the reference of this sentence seems missing in the text. C-W supply 
the word “unified” on the basis of 86.3-8. 

43. Itis possible that Damascius is here referring to Proclus’ commentary or 
lecture on the Philebus. We know from Damascius’ own lecture on the Philebus that 
he is in large part responding to Proclus’ work. That Proclus referred to this 
commentary as one of his monobibloi, or monographs, is known from the 
PT I1.18. 63.16-a1. 

44. Letter 11.313a 3-4 as well as Letter V1I.343b 8-9. 

45. Plato Letter I1.313a5: 

ποῖόν τι μήν; τοῦτ᾽ ἐστίν. ὦ παῖ Διονυσίου καὶ Δωρίδος, 

τὸ ἐρώτημα ὃ πάντων αἴτιόν ἐστιν κακῶν, μᾶλλον δὲ ἡ περὶ τούτου 

ὠδὶς ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ ἐγγιγνομένη. ἣν εἰ μή τις ἐξαιρεθήσεται, τῆς ἀληθείας 

ὄντως οὐ μή ποτε τύχῃ. 

In the next place the soul inquires—‘Well then, what quality have they?’ But 

the cause of all the mischief, O son of Dionysius and Doris, lies in this very 

question, or rather in the travail which this question creates in the soul; and 

unless a man delivers himself from this he will never really attain the truth.” 
Also Or. Ch. fragment 1.3: ἣν yap ἐπεγκλίνῃς σὸν νοῦν κἀκεῖνο νοήσῃς 

ὥς TL νοῶν. οὐ κεῖνο νοήσεις. 

46. Projection: this word has multiple functions within the text of the Problems 


and Solutions and is also related to the language of late antique epistemology. Often in 
Damascius it refers to the false inference from lower realities to conclusions about the 


nature of higher realities, as it does here. 


SECTION IV 


1. Philebus 23c. For Platonists of late antiquity, it is standard practice to associate 
the three principles of Philebus 27, limit, unlimited, and mixed, with the first stages in 
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the devolution of reality after the One. In the metaphysics of both Proclus and 
Iamblichus, peras and apeiron constitute a dyad after the One, becoming conduits of 
unity and multiplicity, and introducing the possibility of reality outside of the ineffable 
first principle. The third nature, the Philebus’ mixed, introduces a subsequent stage of 
development, which Proclus and Iamblichus understand as the intelligible world, or the 
realm of Being. Being forms the apex of the intelligible triad, which is, as it were, 
composed of two elements, the limited and the unlimited, that constitute its parts; hence 
its equivalence to the Platonic “mixed.” Thus the three kinds of Plato’s Philebus are the 
fulcrum around which reality proliferates and the hidden fullness of the One pours forth 
into the world of manifestation. See ET Propositions 89: “all true Being is composed of 
limit and infinite,” and go: “prior to all that is composed of limit and infinitude there 
exist substantiality and independently the first limit and the first infinity.” 

2. Cf. Iamblichus, Life of Pythagoras 29.162: τοιοῦτον δή ἐστι τὸ ἀρχὴ δέ TOL 
ἥμισυ παντός, ἀπόφθεγμα Πυθαγόρου αὐτοῦ. 

3. That is, those in the Pythaogorean lineage, which means precisely Plato. Cf. 
Laws V1.753e6-745a1. 

4. ἀντίσωμος: a very rare word found only in Patristic Greek. 

5. ἀπαιώρημα: another very rare word found only in Patristic Greek. 

6. The phrase “If the Unified” that begins the sentence is supplied by the editor 
of the Greek text, Westerink, who posits a lacuna here in the text. 

7. Westerink detects a lacuna and suggests the Greek words ἡ ἀδιόριστος 
γνῶσις. If we translate Westerink’s suggestion, then instead of just assuming that the 
word ennoia, conception, governs both attempts to grasp their respective objects, the 
determinate and indeterminate One, we will have an “undifferentiated cognition” 
operating with respect to the indeterminate One. I prefer to translate the text as it is, 
without the supplement. 

8. Damascius equates the Good with the One by treating Plato’s discussion of 
the Good in the Philebus as referring to the One both as cause of the mixed and as 
source of the limited. 

9. Parmenides 142b1-155€3. See especially 142c8-10: So whenever someone, 
being brief, says, “one is,” would this simply mean the one partakes of being? 

10. Philebus 23d7-8. 

τι. ἐκείνη. that is, the transcendent One, the One that does not correspond to 
our conceptions. 

12. Philebus 2347-8. 

13. Philebus 64c1-65a6. The passage that Damascius is referring to is: (65a) “let 
us run it down with three—beauty, proportion, and truth, and let us say that these, 
considered as one, may more properly than all other components of the mixture be 
regarded as the cause, and that through the goodness of these the mixture itself has 
been made good.” 

Damascius is, as he states at the outset, equating the One and the Good, though he 
does not treat the One here as the first principle, but as standing in for the principle of 
limit, on the one hand, and for the cause of the mixture, on the other. In Plato’s text, 
the cause of this mixture is Intellect. Again, for Damascius, the Unified as the apex of 
the intelligible triad, is rather associated with Being. 

14. Philebus 64d9-e10. 
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15. Cf. Damascius’ own Lectures on the Philebus, where he clarifies his interpre- 
tation: 


Ὅτι αἱ τρεῖς μονάδες ἀπορρήτως μὲν ἐν τῷ πρώτῳ; ἑνιαίως 
δὲ καὶ καθ᾽ ἕν ἐν τῷ πέρατι: πληθοειδῶς δὲ καὶ οἷον κατ᾽ ὠδῖνα διακρίσεως 
ἐν τῷ ἀπείρῳ: κατὰ δὲ τὴν πρώτην διάκρισιν ἡνωμένηνοὖσαν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ 
παντελῶς ἀπεσχισμένην οὐδὲ νοερῶς. ἐν τῷ τρίτῳ θεῷ. ὅς ἐστι τοῦ μικτοῦ 
αἴτιος ἣ μικτόν. 

The three monads are present in the first [principle] in an ineffable way, 
in the manner of the One in limit, in a multiplied way and as it were laboring 
for differentiation in the unlimited, in a unified way in the first differentia- 
tion, but not completely separate, that is, in the third god, which is the cause 
of the mixture. 


From this quotation, we can see that Damascius definitely distinguishes the 
henads, and in particular the third henad (here the third god) from the principles of 
unity and plurality that operate within the domain of the Unified, which governs the 
intelligible triad. 

16. Sophist 255a10—br. 

17. Areference back to the opening chapter of the work, in which Damascius 
asks about the transcendence of a first principle that is related to a plurality of which it 
is the principle. 


SECTION V 


1. Republic VI 508e. Again, Damascius refers to Plato’s form of the Good as the 
One. 

2. Here Damascius reminds us of a hierarchy, according to which the One has 
again three henads, the “last” being the One-all, sometimes called the Unified and 
equivalent to Being. It is precisely because of the ambivalent status of the third 
henad, as both the apex of the intelligible and the most available realm of the One, 
that Damascius can at least argue for the position that the One proceeds into all 
things. 

3. Here begins a series of arguments against the procession of the One. 

4. In other words, if the One in itself is before the One-all (as we saw, the third 
of the henads), then of course the One is before plurality. 

5. Sophist 249 a2. 

6. Parmenides fragment 28B4.2. Damascius has the verb as ἀποτμήσει, 
whereas D-K has ἀποτμήξει. Damascius is the unique witness to this reading. I have 
used the translation of Gallop 1984. 

7. Here Damascius rehearses a number of ultimate “ones” that are to be 
discovered in the second half of Plato’s Parmenides according to his own interpreta- 
tion. At In Parm. 85.15, Damascius summarizes his treatment of hypotheses four, five, 
and six: hypothesis four treats of enmattered forms; five, of informed matter; and six, 
of the entire class of sublunar individuals and composite entities, or as Damascius 
puts it, the “phenomenal One” (83.16). Damascius equates the not-one of hypothesis 
seven with a not-being that is rooted in the imagination and as such retains the 
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faintest trace of Being. The not-one (or “others”) of hypothesis eight expresses Being 
at its most individuated level—for Damascius the site of quantitative being; and the 
not-one of the final hypothesis, nine, represents the complete negation of just this 
individuated existence, the last One, which is matter in itself. 

8. This discussion appears to be about the “one”’ discussed in the fourth 
hypothesis of the Platonic Parmenides, hence the reference to “the others” is a 
reference to that dialogue’s discussion of the hypothesis, if the one is, in terms of its 
consequences for the others (Parmenides 159b-160b). Here Damascius makes refer- 
ence to his own interpretation of the fourth hypothesis, which is below the level of 
soul and hence describes the enmattered forms. Cf. Damascius’ Commentary on the 
Parmenides 85.15. 

9. Parmenides 131b3-5. 

το. Plotinus, Ennead V1.4.2; 3; 9. 
11. Plotinus,see Ennead VI.5.5.1: “For the sake of clarity often our argument employs 
[the image of] many lines proceeding from one center, in order to conceptualize the 
origin of multiplicity. .. . In the case of the circle it is possible to think of it as not 
[composed of] distinct lines. For [the circle consists of] one surface.” 

12. Republic V1.508b3: 


nen ) j 5 Ρ ἜΜ 
Ἀλλ᾽ ἡλιοειδέστατόν γε οἶμαι τῶν περὶ τὰς αἰσθήσεις. 
Οὐκοῦν καὶ τὴν δύναμιν ἣν ἔχει ἐκ τούτου ταμιευομένην 
ὥσπερ ἐπίρρυτον κέκτηται; 


[the eye] is most sun like, I think, of the sense organs. 
And does it not receive its capacity from the sun, dispensed as an influx? 

13. Republic V1I.540a7-8. 

14. Republic V1.508c6-50ga5. In his discussion of the sun analogy, Damascius 
obviously uses vocabulary that would never be found in a Platonic text, as for example 
when he says that a participation “emanates” from the Good. The word that Damas- 
cius uses, ἀπορρεῖν, is used by Plotinus to denote the relationship between hypos- 
tases. Damascius is thus referring Plato’s “truth” to the intellect and is also suggesting 
that the ray of the soul touches the truth, that is, the light of the sun, by virtue of its 
native light, or in other words, that soul is not ultimately separate from the intellectual 
principle. Cf. especially Republic VI 509a1—a5: 


ὥσπερ ἐκεῖ φῶς τε Kat ὄψιν ἡλιοειδῆ μὲν νομίζειν ὀρθόν. ἥλιον δ᾽ 
ἡγεῖσθαι οὐκ ὀρθῶς ἔχει, οὕτω καὶ ἐνταῦθα ἀγαθοειδῆ μὲν νομίζειν 

Bees τ μὴν wane cer ee ἘΞ eat ἤ ἢ 
ταῦτ᾽ ἀμφότερα ὀρθόν. ἀγαθὸν δὲ ἡγεῖσθαι ὁπότερον αὐτῶν οὐκ ὀρθόν, 
GAN ἔτι μειζόνως τιμητέον τὴν τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ ἕξιν. 


15. Damascius is discussing the Philebus and Plato’s failure to mention the One as 
a first principle; Plato confines his discussion at 23c—d to the definite, the indefinite, and 
the mixed. Thus Damascius invents an account of why the Neoplatonic exegesis, which 
recognizes the One as first principle, is consistent with the literal absence of any mention 
of the One in Plato’s dialogue, Philebus. Later in the dialogue, at 65a, Plato speaks of the 
cause of the mixture as intellect and the three monads of truth, beauty, and proportion 
that Damascius alludes to here as belonging to the cause of the mixed, that is, intellect. 

16. See below, on the Unified considered qua Being. 
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17. According to C-W, this is a reference to Syrianus’ doctrine of power as 
extension of substance. 

18. The Unified or third henad functions as an integral aspect of the One, and as 
the ground of the intelligible triad in its function as divine substance. 

19. Cf. Ennead V1.8.20.9-15 (Gerson’s translation 1994, 26): “Nor should we be 
afraid to assume that the first activity is without ousia, but posit this fact as his, so to 
speak, existence. If one posited an existence without activity, the principle would be 
defective and the most perfect of all, imperfect. And if one adds activity one does not 
keep the one. If then the activity is more perfect than the ousia and the first is most 
perfect, the first will be activity.” 

Plotinus also distinguishes a kind of interior activity that is essentially inactive but 
is identical with the being of the one, as in Ennead V.1.6.30-35: “There is an 
illumination from the one, although the one itself is stable, as the light of the sun 
that as it were orbits the sun, and which always is generated from the sun while 
the sun itself is stable. In fact, all beings, while they are stable, generate from 
their own ousia a necessary existence that is dependent on them and that subsists 
in their vicinity but in an external mode, and arises from the potential that is 
present in them.” 

20. Westerink writes θεόν for οἷον, following Timaeus 4841. 

21. This aporia is related to the Iamblichean doctrine according to which 
individuals are incorporated into a universal participation, and in this way are related 
to the One. This doctrine is fully discussed by Damascius in chapter 38 below, and 
associated with an Iamblichean fragment: “For this reason the divine Iamblichus 
declares that it is impossible to partake as an individual of the universal orders, but 
only in communion with the divine choir of those who, with minds united, experience 
a common uplift” (Dillon 1973, 103). 

22. Damascius denies the Proclean doctrine, expressed at ET 72, that matter is 
the last trace of the One. 


SECTION VI 


1. That is, the One cannot be an unmoved mover. 

2. The two kinds of procession referred to relate to the generation of like or of 
unlike orders, respectively, from a proliferating cause. Thus soul proceeds from 
intellect in a dissimilar procession, whereas the individual soul proceeds from the 
hypostasis soul in a case of similar procession. 

3. Cf. Proclus ET 125: “From that station wherein he first reveals himself every 
god proceeds through all the secondary orders, continually multiplying and particular- 
izing his bestowals, yet preserving the distinctive character of his proper nature.” Here 
Damascius alludes to Proclus’ theory of henads, according to which the gods (that is, 
henads) proliferate with respect to their proper characteristics continually throughout 
the declination of reality. 

4. There is a gap of approximately ten letters in the manucript. The earlier 
editor, Ruelle, supplied the word παραγωγόν. 

5. Here Damascius responds to Proclus’ characterization of the Good or One as 
cause of all things, specifically Proposition 121 of the ET: “All that is divine has a 
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substance which is goodness, a potency which has the character of unity, and a mode 
of knowledge which is secret and incomprehensible to all secondary beings alike.” 

6. Westerink detects a lacuna and supplies the words ἐκεῖ οὔτε ὑπάρχις. 

7. Damascius goes on to discuss the language of causation in the terms of the 
Chaldean triad, subsistence, power, and act, in chapter 38, directly following this 
survey of the One’s causal role. 

8. Phaedrus 25003. 

9. Or. Ch., fragment 4 in Des Places’s edition reads: “Power is with him but 
intellect is from him.” The pronoun, him, refers to the first member of the Chaldean 
triad, the father. Another way that Damascius refers to the Chaldean triad is in terms 
of subsistence, power, and act. 

το. Here Damascius endorses an Iamblichean position according to which all 
things proceed simultaneously from the One, but not as individuals. Rather, one 
individual is the cause of another, or there is reciprocal causation. Therefore, in itself, 
the One is neither a cause nor is it first, since these degrees only arise when there is 
already differentiation. Damascius is quoting from Iamblichus’ commentary on the 
Philebus, which we know from Damascius’ citation of this same doctrine in his own 
Lectures on the Philebus, paragraph 227. The following is Dillon’s translation of his 
fragment 6 as it is found in Damascius’ commentary, where is appears with a slightly 
different implication: “For this reason the divine Iamblichus declares that it is 
impossible to partake as an individual of the universal orders, but only in communion 
with the divine choir of those who, with minds united, experience a common uplift” 
(Dillon 1973, 103). 

11. Recall that in the previous chapter Damascius had said that causation as such 
was a conception about the One that actually only obtained in the realm of the not-one. 

12. Again a reference to the doctrine of Iamblichus. 

13. Republic VI.508e1-509 5. 

14. Philebus 64c1-65a6. 

15. Republic VI.508e1-509a5. Here Damascius imports the Neoplatonist idea of 
the contrast between intelligible (noeton) and intellective (noeron), which assumes that 
the intellective represents the individuation of the intelligible realm in the terms of 
particular minds who then contemplate the higher, more universal realm of intelli- 
gible reality. 

16. Damascius expresses a doctrine concerning the henads that ultimately agrees 
with Proclus and is less in accord with his own more aporetic treatment of the henads 
elsewhere. For Proclus on the henads, see PT I .21.100.9-12: “Just as, for souls, the 
truth in them joins them to intellect, and as the intellective truth joins the intellective 
orders with the one, so too the light of the gods unites the divine henads with the 
source of all goods.” 

17. Again, we see a rejection of the Proclean doctrine according to which matter 
is the last vestige of the One’s causation. Cf. ET Proposition 72: “all those characters 
which in the participants have the relative position of a basis proceed from more 
complete and more universal causes. For the cause of more numerous effects is more 
powerful and universal, and nearer to the One, than the cause of fewer.” See also the 
corollary to the proposition, “from this it is apparent why matter, taking its origin from 
the One, is in itself devoid of form.” 
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18. See chapter 100 below. 

19. Here Damascius makes reference to the doctrine of the Unified in its dual 
function as the outermost realm of the henadic world and as the seat of Being, whence 
the procession of the intelligible triads derives. 

20. Republic VII 540a7-8. 

21. Aremark that closely echoes Republic VI 50g9a1-2: 


δὲ καὶ ἀλήθειαν. ὥσπερ ἐκεῖ φῶς τε Kat ὄψιν ἡλιοειδῆ μὲν 
ic Se ὦ bf ses Suef ν ὦ 
νομίζειν ὀρθόν, ἥλιον δ᾽ ἡγεῖσθαι οὐκ ὀρθῶς ἔχει, 


In truth, it is correct to understand the light and vision in the analogy as 
sunlike, but it is incorrect to think that they are the sun. 


22. Damascius is referring to the next chapter, in which he will consider the ques- 
tion of how many principles follow upon the One and to the conflict between Porphyry 
and Iamblichus on this issue. 

23. The word Damascius uses here is the neologism, ἀπαραλλάκται. 

24. Damascius substitutes another form of nomenclature for his first two 
henads, the One-all and the all-One: the principle of remaining corresponds to the 
former and the principle of procession corresponds to the latter. 


SECTION VII 


1. On the importance of this passage, fragment 2b of Iamblichus’ lost 
Commentary on the Parmenides (Dillon 1973, 209), as a testimony to Iamblichus’ 
metaphysical views, see Dillon 1987, 29-33. Chapters 50 and 51 of the Problems and 
Solutions contain additional evidence for Iamblichus’ views, as the reader can see 
below. In these chapters, it becomes clearer that Iamblichus also postulated a dyad, the 
limited and unlimited, before the intelligible triad of Being, life, and intellect. As 
Damascius says in chapter 51, the absolute One is that which Iamblichus postulates in 
between the first two principles and the absolutely Ineffable. 

2. This passage may be of significance to our overall attempts to understand the 
metaphysics of Porphyry, who enjoys the reputation of collapsing or telescoping the 
One into the intellect. Perhaps this fragment is of interest in the annals of the debate 
concerning the authorship of the Anonymous Commentary on the Parmenides, now 
attributed to Porphyry by a majority of scholars (but see, contra, Bechtle 1999). 
Porphyry conceived the Chaldean principle “father” in terms of the triad consisting in 
father, power, and intellect, and again made the paternal principle the cause of the 
subsequent members of the triad. Cf. Porphyry, Commentary on the Parmenides 9.1-8, 
Hadot 1993 and the discussion of this text by Majercik 2001, 266-267. Important 
bibliography on this text includes Bechtle 1999. 

3. The paternal intellect is Porphyry’s term for the first member of the triad, 
Being, life, and intellect, that is, the intelligible triad. This collocation is found in Or. 
Ch. fragments 39, 49, 108, 109. Porphyry’s formulation, which makes the paternal 
intellect the first member, can be associated with Or. Ch. fragment 4, des Places 1971: 
ἡ μὲν yap δύναμις σὺν ἐκείνῳ. νοῦς δ᾽ am’ ἐκείνου. 

4. The expression ἕν πάντα is found in the Anonymous Commentary on the 
Parmenides to designate the second hypothesis of the Parmenides XII.93v.4. 
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5. D-K (Pythagorische Schule) fragment 58B1a.449.2 records a summary of 
Pythagorean principles according to which the monad is equivalent to the One, or first 
principles: 


ἀρχὴν μὲν TOV ἁπάντων μονάδα" ἐκ δὲ τῆς μονάδος 
ἀόριστον δυάδα ὡς ἂν ὕλην τῇ μονάδι αἰτίῳ ὄντι ὑποστῆναι" ἐκ δὲ 
τῆς μονάδος καὶ τῆς ἀορίστου δυάδος τοὺς ἀριθμούς" 


Thus Damascius attributes the doctrine that there is a One before the triad, that 
is, a One that is not equivalent to the monad, first member of the triad, to Pythagore- 
ans, on the basis of the tradition reported by Syrianus (In Met. 151.17-20): 


ὅλως δὲ διαφορᾶς οὔσης παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἑνὸς καὶ μονάδος, περὶ ἧς Kal τῶν 
πρεσβυτέρων Πυθαγορείων πολλοὶ διελέχθησαν, ὥσπερ Ἀρχύτας. ὅς 
φησιν ὅτι τὸ ἕν καὶ ἡ μονὰς συγγενῆ ἐόντα διαφέρει ἀλλάλων, καὶ τῶν 
νεωτέρων δὲ Μοδέρατος καὶ Νικόμαχος. διὰ τί μεταπηδῶμεν ἀπὸ τῆς 
μονάδος ἐπὶ τὸ ἕν. εἰ μὴ ἄρα μὴ δυσφωρατότερον τὸ ἐκείνων γένηται 
βούλημα. 


6. Philebus 23c9-d8. 

7. On Damascius’ interpretation of this Oracle, no. 2'7, see Majercik 2001: 
271-272. Majercik writes (p. 272): “In this context, Damascius utilizes fr. 27 to show 
that the monad of the verse can be equated with the single Father who functions here 
as a principle prior to the triad, an interpretive strategy that allows Damascius to bring 
Chaldean teaching about the First Principle into agreement with that of ‘Plato’ and the 
‘Pythagoreans.’ On this point of interpretation, Damascius is following the example of 
Proclus.” As Majercik goes on to show, guided by the note of C-W ad loc., in fact 
Proclus himself seems to be correcting a reading of the fragment that actually 
coincides with the position of Porphyry. 

8. Supermundane abyss. See glossary. 

9. That is, the monad is a One before the Ineffable, or rather, there are two 
principles before the triad. 

10. See chapters 35-41 supra, where Damascius discusses the intelligible triad 
under the apex of the Unified, in terms of the Proclean terminology, hyparxis, power, 
and intellect, and Proclus, ET Proposition 121. 

11. Here Damascius sketches a system that conceives the One after the 
Ineffable as the One-all, and then conceives this principle as in itself containing a 
monad, dyad, and triad, which function, perhaps, as the three henads, namely, 
One-all, all-One, and Unified. As Damascius says, procession originates from this 
last principle, which is also equivalent to intellect/being. Above, one should note, 
Damascius was more inclined to refer to his henads as One, One-all, and the 
Unified, keeping the aspect of totality less pronounced until the advent of the 
second henad. Moreover, it is somewhat unclear as to whether Iamblichus would 
have recognized the triadic scheme invoked here, or whether he conceived the 
limit and the unlimited more along Proclean lines, as a dyad after the second one. 
See chapter 51 below, where Damascius writes: “In fact, there is a single principle 
before the two: this is the absolute one, which Iamblichus places in between the 
two principles and the completely Ineffable principle, and the two are the limit 
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and the unlimited, or if one likes, the One and the many, but the One that 
opposed the many is not the One before these two, which is also without any 
opposition.” 

12. Here Damascius refers to the traditions of the Pythagoreans cited by Aristotle 
Metaphysics 98G6a15-b2: 


“ \ = oe , ἧς > N , , > \ τ 
ἕτεροι δὲ τῶν αὐτῶν τούτων τὰς ἀρχὰς δέκα λέγουσιν εἶναι τὰς κατὰ 
συστοιχίαν λεγομένας. πέρας [καὶ] ἄπειρον, περιττὸν [καὶ] ἄρτιον, ἕν 
[καὶ] πλῆθος. δεξιὸν [καὶ] ἀριστερόν, ἄρρεν [καὶ] θῆλυ. ἠρεμοῦν [καὶ] 
,΄ > x. + ’ nq Ν ᾿ > Ν Ν 
κινούμενον, εὐθὺ [καὶ] καμπύλον, φῶς [καὶ] σκότος. ἀγαθὸν [καὶ] 
κακόν. τετράγωνον [καὶ] ἑτερόμηκες" ὅνπερ τρόπον ἔοικε καὶ 
> , e , ε A ιν : ᾽ν», ὍΝ 
Ἀλκμαίων ὁ Κροτωνιάτης ὑπολαβεῖν. καὶ ἤτοι οὗτος παρ᾽ ἐκείνων ἢ 
ἐκεῖνοι παρὰ τούτου παρέλαβον τὸν λόγον τοῦτον" καὶ γὰρ [ἐγένετο 
τὴν ἡλικίαν] Ἀλκμαίων [ἐπὶ γέροντι Πυθαγόρᾳ.] ἀπεφήνατο [δὲ] 
παραπλησίως τούτοις" φησὶ γὰρ εἶναι δύο τὰ πολλὰ τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων, 
λέγων τὰς ἐναντιότητας οὐχ ὥσπερ οὗτοι διωρισμένας ἀλλὰ τὰς 
τυχούσας. οἷον λευκὸν μέλαν, γλυκὺ πικρόν. ἀγαθὸν κακόν, μέγα 
μικρόν. οὗτος μὲν οὖν ἀδιορίστως ἀπέρριψε περὶ τῶν λοιπῶν, οἱ δὲ 
Πυθαγόρειοι καὶ πόσαι καὶ τίνες αἱ ἐναντιώσεις ἀπεφήναντο. 


Cf. also Philebus 16c7-10; 23c9-10; cf. Philolaus D-K fragment 1= Diogenes Laertius, 
Lives VIII 85 [At1.1.398.20] Περὶ φύσεως ὧν ἀρχὴ ἥδε: “a φύσις δ᾽ ἐν τῶι κόσμωι 
ἁρμόχθη ἐξ ἀπείρων τε καὶ περαινόντων. καὶ ὅλος «ὁ» κόσμος καὶ τὰ ἐν αὐτῶι 
πάντα. 

13. The system containing the same elements is the same as in the previous 
paragraph, but now he renames the first two henads, previously referred to as the 
three moments of remaining, procession and reversion, instead calling them limit and 
the unlimited, or monad and indefinite dyad, or One-all and all-One. The language in 
this paragraph should not be confused with Damascius’ own scheme consisting of the 
three henads. 

14. Contradistinguished. See glossary. 

15. Order. See glossary. 

16. Multiform. Plethoeides. See glossary under order 

17. De anima 111.2.42 6 Ὀ 12. 

18. Sunthema, or ritual object in theurgical rites. See also chapter 49 below, 
where Damascius refers to the name “One” as a symbolon, thus alluding to the 
tradition that sees theology as a species of theurgy, developed especially by Proclus in 
the PT, Book I. 

19. See below chapter 123.1, where Damascius lists the Orphic first principle as 
“Time.” 

20. Supplement and conjecture of Westerink, who shows a lacuna at this point in 
the text. 

21. Damascius repeats this allusion to Egyptian cosmology below in chapter 52 
and also at the end of the work in chapter 119, where he connects it with the 
researches of Heraiscus, a co-religionist in the school of Horapollo: “Egyptian 
philosophers in our own day have discovered and brought out the truth hidden in 
certain Egyptian scriptures, to the effect that with them the first principle of the 
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universe was Darkness, celebrated as unknowable, and this was pronounced three 
times as such. Again the two principles [limit and unlimited] are water and sand, 
according to Heraiscus.” 

22. Supplement and conjecture of Westerink, who shows a lacuna at this point in 
the text. 

23. Sophist 24545. 

24. Republic V1 508d. 

25. Parmenides 141e7-a6. 

26. At this point in the argument, Damascius turns to the discussion of the third 
argument listed in chapter 42 above, concerning the unifying principle for the one and 
the many. 

27. An allusion to the two kinds of series discussed by Proclus at ET Proposition 
108: “Every particular member of any order can participate the monad of the rank 
immediately supra-jacent in one of two ways; either through the universal of its own 
order, or through the particular member of the higher series which is coordinate with 
it in respect of its analogous relation to that series as a whole.” 

28. Critique of third argument listed in support of Iamblichus. 

29. Critique of the second argument in support of Iamblichus’ position. 

30. Damascius considers here two of the primary henads, that is, the One-all and 
the all-One, whereas in the next chapter, 48, he discusses the Unified as the third of 
the primary henads. 

31. That is, the argument begins from the third henad, or the Unified. 

32. Sophist 244b6—-245b10. 

33. Cf. Proclus, PT III 24.85.16: “thus the intelligible 3 triad: the One, being, and 
the relationship between them.” 

34. Cf. Proclus, PT HI 24.84.20-85.1: “This [first] triad is the apex of the intelli- 
gible world, that is, the One, power, and Being: the One produces, Being is produced, 
and power is dependent on the One, but intrinsically connected to Being. And this is 
the triad that Parmenides describes at the beginning of his second hypothesis, whose 
participation in the One is most simple, as it touches on Being.” 

35. Parmenides 142b3. 

36. Parmenides 143b3-4. 

37. At this point, C-W translate a phrase to supplement what might be a lacunate 
text, but Westerink does not print his supplement in the Greek, and so, we translate as 
above as the Greek text reads on 11.20.15. 

38. As indicated in the headnote to this chapter, here Damascius appears to 
review the position of Proclus; what he outlines here assumes a One that is both cause 
of all as well as utterly transcendent, followed by two principles, the limit and unlim- 
ited. He uses the term One-all, not in reference to his own second henad, but rather as 
a way of capturing this Proclean conception of the One as transcendent source. 

39. Philebus 23c9-d8. 

40. Metaphysics Lambda 10.1076a3-4; Iliad II. 204. 

41. Sophist 24585-ῦτο. 

42. Parmenides 141e7. 

43. See Or. Ch. fragment 1.1, cited by Damascius in chapter 70 below. 

44. Phaedrus 11143. 
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45. See above, chapter 29. 

46. Here again, Damascius alludes to the Proclean tradition of invoking the 
highest names of reality as sumbola, elements used in theurgic ritual. Cf. Proclus, PT 
11: “But do not for this reason assume that the Ineffable is capable of receiving a name 
nor that the cause of all unity is dual. In this case as well, such names as we apply 
refer to what is after the [the One], either to the procession that comes from it or to the 
reversion that returns to it.” 


SECTION VIII 


1. Remember that Damascius has claimed that all philosophers with the 
exception of Iamblichus posit one principle before the intelligible triad. Further, in the 
last chapters of this treatise, Damascius expounds the basic structure of Proclean 
metaphysics in the terms of various theologies: Orphic, Chaldean, and Egyptian. 
However, he also shows there that certain versions of even these theologies leave scope 
for the lamblichean view, namely, that reality begins with the Ineffable, and not the 
One. 

2. Now Damascius is alluding to the Rhapsodic Theology, described more fully in 
chapter 123.1 below, which is itself collected as Orphic fragments 66 and 70, Kern 1922. 

3. Damascius makes the comparisons between his own, Iamblichean-derived 
system, and that of the Chaldeans below, when he is summarizing the theological 
systems of both Greek and non-Greeks, in chapter 120: “And these are the principles 
that other philosophers wished to express through other names; for example, the 
Pythagoreans by monad, dyad, and triad, or Plato by unlimited, limited, and mixed, or 
which we earlier expressed by the One, the many, and the Unified, that the Oracles of 
the gods express by existence, power, and act.” 

4. Philebus 23c9. 

5. Philolaus fragment 44B1-2. D-K 6. Cf. Iamblichus, Theologoumena Arithmet- 
ica 1.1: Movds ἐστιν ἀρχὴ ἀριθμοῦ. 

7. That is, Iamblichus, since the system described here (cf. n. 9, infra) matches 
closely a Proclean text cited as Iamblichus’ In Timaeum fragment 7 in Dillon 1973. 
Dillon’s translation is as follows: . . . all things derive both from the One and from the 
Dyad after the One and are united in a way with each other, and have been allotted an 
antithetical nature... 

8. Cf. Dillon 1973, 31. 

9. Asketch of Iamblichus’ system as described here would look like the chart 
below. Cf. Dillon 1973, 29-31. 


The First One 


The Second One 
Limit (Peras) | The Unlimited (apeiron) 


The One existent 
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10. This text is added to complete the sense by Westerink and does not show up 
in the manuscript at all. 

11. Larsen 1972 cites this passage as Iamblichus testimonium 296. 

12. Recall that Iamblichus is associated with a structure that posits an 
opposition following a unity, which for Iamblichus is the One before the 
Ineffable, or some such structure, but that generally speaking Damascius 
has been also citing Chaldean and Pythagorean structures that share this dyadic 
opposition. Furthermore, Damascius has his own agenda here in structuring an 
aporia around the problem of the cause of the dyad: for Damascius, the “mixed,” 
One-Being, has its own intrinsic nature, which he refers to as the third henad, 
the Unified. 

13. Probably the subject of “he says” is lamblichus, since Damascius has been 
explicating his system in chapters 50 and 51. According to C-W in their note ad loc., 
it is because this doctrine of the antithetical principles, limit and the unlimited, are 
expounded through an extended comparison with Pythagorean and Chaldean 
teaching, that Damascius must here be working with a now lost Iamblichean work, 
cited in chapter 43, above (C-W II.1): “After this let us propose to inquire into 
whether there are two first principles before the first intelligible triad, the one that 
is entirely Ineffable and the other that is independent of this triad, as the great 
Iamblichus held in the twenty-eighth book of his most perfect work, Chaldaic 
Theology.” 

14. Theophrastus, Metaphysica: 


Πλάτων δὲ καὶ of Πυθαγόρειοι μακρὰν τὴν (itb.) ἀπόστασιν, 

: a yy, " , , ΕΝ 
ἐπιμιμεῖσθαι δ᾽ ἐθέλειν ἅπαντα" καίτοι καθά περ ἀντίθεσίν τινα 
ποιοῦσιν τῆς ἀορίστου δυάδος καὶ τοῦ ἑνός. ἐν ἣ καὶ τὸ ἄπειρον καὶ τὸ 
ἄτακτον καὶ πᾶσα ὡς εἰπεῖν ἀμορφία καθ᾽ αὑτήν. ὅλως οὐχ οἷόν τε 

“ , N nA ¢ , > 2? > Ae oN \ 

ἄνευ ταύτης τὴν τοῦ ὅλου (5) φύσιν, ἀλλ᾽ οἷον ἰσομοιρεῖν ἢ Kal 
ὑπερέχειν τῆς ἑτέρας. 


15. Here the phrase “in comparison with” translates a correction of Westerink, 
who does not print but suggests in the apparatus, ἀποβλέποντες for ἁτιμάζοντες. 
The latter seems to be a scribal error from the ἁτιμάζομεν at the beginning of the 
sentence. 

16. Parmenides 14342. 

17. Westerink posits a lacuna here and inserts, “to the cause of the One.” That is, 
by analogy with the ascent from the lesser principles to the One, there is an ascent 
from the One to the cause of the One. 

18. This is the third term of the intelligible triad, which consists again in Being, 
life, and intellect (the third, referenced here). 

το. Ch. Or. fragment 30, des Places 1971: πηγὴ TOV πηγῶν, μήτρα συνέχουσα 
τὰ πάντα. 

20. Hyparxis, see glossary under subsistence. This chapter shows the somewhat 
fluid approach Damascius takes to triadic schemes. The following sketch informs the 
progress of the argument so far. 
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One 

One-all Monad Remaining 
All-one Dyad Procession 
Unified Triad Return 

Unified: Being Hyparxis/Father 
Life Power 

Intellect 


Hyparxis is a name that can substitute for the first member of the intelligible triad and 
is thus another name for the Chaldean father (Damascius’ own Unified) from a 
Porphyrean provenance, but as Damascius discusses its implications below (chapter 
71), Hyparxis is a less outward mode of Being and does not yet express a fully deter- 
mined world. Again, these terms are employed as Damascius negotiates varying 
expressions of what he has called the intermediate realm, the realm of the antithetical 
principles, and now, varying expressions used to refer to what is sometimes taken as 
their product, namely, the realm of Being. Again, for Proclus and Syrianus, Being is 
severed from or outside of the realm of the One in a way that Damascius does not 
accept for his own Unified, here referred to as hyparxis, subsistence. 

21. Now Damascius is using Orphic language. See chapter 123, where Damascius 
says that aether and chaos are the two principles [of limit and unlimited], and absolute 
Being is the egg, [all of which] constitute their first triad. 

22. Damascius is quoting Orphic fragment 85, a fragment culled from Proclus: 
“An awful daimon, Metis, bearing the honored see the gods, whom the blessed on 
Olympus were wont to call Phanes, the Firstborn.” Metis is another name for Phanes, 
conceived as a magnificent, winged being with both male and female genitalia, who 
mates with itself and gives birth to the cosmic egg. Metis will then represent the 
intelligible order as such. 

23. Ch. Or. fragment 30, des Places 1971: “the Source of Sources, the mother who 
embraces all things.” 

24. Aquote from Philebus 66c8-9; Orphic fragment 14: 


“Extn δ᾽ ἐν γενεᾷ," φησὶν ‘Opdevs, “καταπαύσατε κόσμον ἀοιδῆς" 


25. This sentence is equivalent to Iamblichus testimonium 297, Larsen 1972 

26. Here again, Damascius makes clear that the monad and dyad or limit and 
unlimited are actually prior to the intelligible domain. Also here he makes clear that 
the names monad and dyad are inappropriate to this domain, since multiplicity and 
number have no share in it. 

27. This reference to Iamblichus is not found in the index to Dillon’s edition of 
the fragments of Iamblichus, but cf. Dillon’s discussion of chapter 70, below, and its 
reference to Iamblichus’ doctrine of the intelligible object. Evidently Iamblichus, in the 
latter passage, singularly denies that being or the intelligible object can be appre- 
hended by intellect. Cf. also Dillon 1973, 34. 

28. Alacuna in the text follows here, indicated by Westerink and supplied as 
above in square brackets. 
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SECTION ΙΧ 


τ. Philolaus fragment 2 [B 47] D-K, Gth edition, p. 406: " a φύσις δ᾽ ἐν τῶι 
κόσμωι ἁρμόχθη ἐξ ἀπείρων TE καὶ περαινόντων. 

2. Orphic fragment 70, Kern 1922. 

3. Philebus 27d1-10. 


Οὐκοῦν τοῦτον μὲν τὸν βίον ὁρῶμέν που Tis TE 
ἐστι καὶ ὁποίου γένους; 
{IIPQ.} Πῶς γὰρ οὔ; 
{2Q.} Καὶ μέρος γ᾽ αὐτὸν φήσομεν εἶναι τοῦ τρίτου οἶμαι 

; Se Ap ‘ on sia γὴν ἃ 
γένους" οὐ γὰρ [ὁ] δυοῖν τινοῖν ἐστι [μικτὸς ἐκεῖνος] ἀλλὰ 
συμπάντων τῶν ἀπείρων ὑπὸ τοῦ πέρατος δεδεμένων, ὥστε 
ὀρθῶς ὁ νικηφόρος οὗτος βίος μέρος ἐκείνου γίγνοιτ᾽ ἄν. 


4. Again we have a reference to Proclus’ interpretation of the mixed, which 
followed that of Syrianus. See next note for the text of this interpretation. 

5. Cf. Philebus 27d1-10 and cf. also Proclus, PT II 10.42.12-17: “Let no one be 
astonished that Socrates in the Philebus assumes that the mixed is prior to the limit 
and the unlimited, whereas we in turn show that the limit and the unlimited transcend 
the mixed. For each of these [limit and unlimited] is in two senses, the one is prior to 
being, the other is in being, the one generates the mixed, and the other is an element 
of the mixed.” 

6. Corruption in the text corrected by Westerink according to ms. C: ἡνωμένων. 

7. From the section above, where Damascius talks about the elements, stoicheia, 
of the mixed. 

8. In this paragraph, Damascius appears to be mixing Aristotelian language 
(Aristotle refers to the sublunary region as the perishable world as well the imper- 
ishable celestial region) with a reference to the Chaldean Oracles (which recognize 
three world orders: the empyrean, the ethereal, and the material.) 

9. Cf. lamblichus, 1894 57.7-ὃ: ῥύσις τῆς στιγμῆς. 

10. Philebus 23c9—d1. 

11. In order to understand Damascius’ procedure here, that is, his reference to 
the triad and the monad, it might be helpful for the reader to have in mind the 
following two diagrams that illustrate the ambivalent place that the Unified, or third 
henad, occupies in Damascius’ work at this point. In the second diagram the inversion 
of the lower triad shows the sense that Damascius tries to capture, that the Unified is 
the fulcrum of the proliferation of One. 
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Henad Limit Unified Unlimited 
Third Henad Qua 
Link to Intelligible Triad: Being 

Life Intellect 


The Intelligible Triad, 


Platonic terminology: 


Mixed 
One Many 
The Intelligible Triad, 
Chaldean Terminology: 
Subsistence 
Power Intellect 
ONE-ALL All-ONE 
D 
One Many 


12. See chapter Go below. 


SECTION X 


1. Cf. Proclus, PT II.10.42.12-17. See Section IX ἢ. 5 above. 

2. Sophist 254b8—255er. 

3. Damascius means, before the part of the dialogue in which the hypotheses 
beginning, “If the one is . . .” are introduced, and specifically he is referring to 
Parmenides 136b4-7. 

4. For Plotinus, each being or form contains the proliferation of all the other 
forms. See Ennead V1.5.6.1-3, where Plotinus explains that “the intelligibles, although 
they are the many real beings, are one, and although they are one, by virtue of the 
nature of the indefinite, they are many.“ See also VI.5.7.7-11. On the greatest kinds in 
Plotinus, see Ennead 11.6.1.1-15. 
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5 ee eee ee yoy ΟΣ, Ἀ 
Ἄρα τὸ ὃν καὶ ἡ οὐσία ἕτερον. καὶ τὸ μὲν ὃν 
: ᾿ a arene eee 
ἀπηρημωμένον τῶν ἄλλων, ἡ δὲ οὐσία τὸ OV μετὰ τῶν ἄλλων, 
κινήσεως. στάσεως. ταὐτοῦ, ἑτέρου. καὶ στοιχεῖα ταῦτα ἐκείνης; Τὸ 
a ἝΝ ὍΝ των . 93 
οὖν ὅλον οὐσία. ἕκαστον δὲ ἐκείνων τὸ μὲνόὄν, TO δὲ κίνησις, TO δὲ 
ἄλλο τι. 


Armstrong’s 1966 translation is: “Are being and substance different, and is being 
stripped of everything else, while substance is being along with everything else, with 
motion, rest, sameness, otherness, and are these elements of substance? The whole, 
then, is substance, and each of those others is, one of them being, another motion, 
and another something else.” 

6. Sophist 245a1-6. 

7. Damascius uses a word, ὑφεστώς, which is related to the word hypostasis. In 
doing so, he invokes the Neoplatonist division of hypostases, which, of course, is not 
part of Plato’s vocabulary in the Republic, but which would have been basic for a 
Neoplatonist understanding, according to which the three primary hypotheses are the 
One, Being, and soul. For a good delineation of these hypotheses and a founding text 
of the Neoplatonic scheme, see Plotinus Ennead V.1, “On the Three Principal 
Hypotheses.” When Damascius refers to the text of Plato’s Republic, he is referring to 
VI.509b8-9, where Plato calls the Good “beyond substance,” ἐπέκεινα τῆς οὐσίας. 

8. Plato’s soul in the Republic is tripartite, but the philosophical dimension of 
the soul is intellect, whose object is truth or being. See Republic V1.508d3: “When the 
soul is fixed where truth and reality shine, it then understands, knows, and appears to 
have intellect.” 

9. Laws X.899c6-7. 

10. Sophist 248e7-249d4. 

11. Parmenides 142b5-c7. 

12. Parmenides 142b6. 

13. That is Being as form is the first Being, but Damascius is referring to Unified 
Being, which is not actually at the level of form, but prior to it. 

14. Here Damascius comes very close to the doctrine of Plotinus. See again 
Ennead V1.5.6: “The intelligibles are many and they are one, and being one, they are 
many by their unbounded nature, and many in one and one over many and all 
together, and they are active towards the whole with the whole, and active toward the 
part again with the whole. But the part receives into itself the first activity as that of a 
part, but the whole follows.” δέχεται δὲ τὸ μέρος εἰς αὐτὸ TO WS μέρους πρῶτον 
ἐνέργημα. ἀκολουθεῖ δὲ τὸ ὄλον. 

15. Areference to the specific forms and enmattered forms that are the subject 
matter of the fifth and sixth hypotheses, respectively, according to Damascius’ own 
interpretation of the Platonic Parmenides. See Damascius’ In Parm. IV 64-104. 

16. Timaeus 58d1-3; 59e6-Goa3. 

17. Cf. Proclus ET, Proposition 103. 

18. See chapter 85 below, on intelligible parts. 

19. For this theory of vision of distant celestial bodies, cf. Damascius’ In Phaed. 
1.128: 
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~ δ' “π᾿ Ἂν, v Ἂς va e “- «ε XN © 
[109d7—8] Ποῦ ὁρᾶται τὰ ἄστρα Kai ποῖα opGray—Qs μὲν ὁ 
ἐξηγητής φησι, προαπαντήματα αὐτῶν ὁρᾶται ἐν τῷ ἀέρι. 
Καὶ πῶς οὐ μέχρι τῶν ἡμετέρων κάτεισιν ὀφθαλμῶν, ἀλλὰ πόρρωθεν 
Ν , πα αν ‘ , \ > 
ὄντα φαίνεται; διὰ δὲ τοῦτο ὁ ἡμέτερος καθηγεμὼν φλογώσεις φησὶν ἐξ 
ἐκείνων ἐν τῷ αἰθέρι γίνεσθαι καὶ ταύτας ὁρᾶσθαι. 


How is it that the stars and similar bodies are able to be seen? As the exegete 
says, it is because bodies from the stars that come to meet the eyes are seen 
in the air. 

And yet how is it that they are not seen until they reach our eyes, but 
seem to be far off? It is because of this that our exegete says that there are 
luminous particles from the stars in the air and that it is these luminous 
particles that are seen. 


Also see Philoponus In de anima CAG XV 325.33-34: 


> Ν Ν a δ -“ > ,ὔ » ,ὔ - ε π᾿ Ν Ν 
ἀλλὰ πρὸς ταῦτά φασιν ὅτι ἁἀπάντησίς τις γίνεται τῶν ὁρατῶν πρὸς τὰς 
ὄψεις" φῶτα γάρ τινα ἐκπέμπονται ἐκ τῶν οὐρανίων, ἅτινα προαπαντῶντα 
ταῖς ὄψεσι τὴν ἀντίληψιν ἑαυτῶν παρέχεται. 


In addition, they say that there is a meeting of the visible bodies with vision, 
for a kind of light descends from the celestial bodies that comes into contact 
with vision and provides sensory awareness of the celestial bodies. 


20. Pleromas. See glossary. 

21. Recall that for Damascius, the Unified is also a henad, and an aspect of the 
One, and is thus only Being considered apart from its complete expression in the 
One. 

22. Here Damascius summarizes the relationship of the intelligible triad to 
the third henad, the Unified. The root is the Unified qua henad, whereas the 
stem is Being considered as subsistence, for which another term is the One- 
being said to be referenced in the Parmenides’ second hypothesis, whose 
branches are the intelligible triad, that is, Being, Life, and Intellect in the 
intelligible domain. 

23. Fora fuller discussion of this topic in Iamblichus, see chapters 67, 69, 
and 100 below. This passage represents Larsen 1972, Iamblichus testimonium 
299. 

24. Here Damascius uses Proclus’ language from ET propositions on the 
self-constituted. 

25. Sophist 245a5-9. 

26. Laws X.899c6-7. 

27. Parmenides 131a9-10. 

28. At Parmenides 131a9, Parmenides uses the collocation, 
one.” This phrase then licenses the Neoplatonist interpretation, according to which 
the character of the form is transmitted by the henad or One, and so in this sense, 
the form or nature is a god. Cf. ET Proposition138: “Of all the principles that 
participate the divine character and are thereby divinized, the first and highest is 
Being.” 


“ee 


the form, which is 
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29. Damascius occasionally resorts to Orphic terminology in order to describe the 
effects of division, particularly the division associated with number and with individu- 
ation, which he calls, as here, titanic. 

30. Parmenides 144b5; 144€3-5. 

31. Itis very surprising here to see Damascius use the word procession (proho- 
dos) to describe what in the higher world would be considered epistrophe, that is, 
reversion. 

32. Parmenides fragment 28; B8.25 Diehls-Kranz, 6th edition. 

33. Sophist 245a5—6. 

34. Or. Ch., fragment 4. 

35. This, according to Dillon 1973, 23, was a late work by Iamblichus, 
perhaps forming the basis of Julian’s Orations IV and V. There is one fragment 
from On the Gods, in Proclus’ PT I.52.2-13. Here Iamblichus suggests that 
hyparxis is different from ousia, or substance. Our passage is equivalent to Larsen 
1972, 300. 

36. Here Westerink suggests a lacuna and postulates what is translated above in 
brackets: els τὴν δευτέραν, ἀπὸ δέ ἐνεργείας τῆς Kal δυναμένης καὶ ὑπαρχούσης. 

37. Hyparxis, power, intellect; Or. Ch. fragment 4: ἡ μὲν γὰρ δύναμις σὺν 
ἐκείνῳ. νοῦς δ᾽ am’ ἐκείνου. 

38. Damascius is switching between numbering systems here. One set of 
numbers refers to his first three principles or henads. But the third henad itself is a 
triad and itself has three members, of which the third is intellect. In saying that “the 
third is the first Unified,” Damascius of course means that the third henad is the first 
Unified. 

39. The reference is to an interpretation of the Timaeus by Amelius, otherwise 
known from an allusion of Proclus in In Timaeum, 1.306.1-14. Here the word “is” 
ὄντα is a conjecture of Westerink; the manuscript has οὕτω. 

40. Sophist 247d8. 

41. Strato fragment 41 Wehrli 


Proclus In Tim IV.243b: 

Cr ee ce ἃ Υ ΠΝ Ἐ 

ὁ δὲ αἰὼν τῆς ἐν τῷ εἶναι διαμονῆς (sc. αἴτιος). καὶ τοῦτο ἔδει μᾶλλον 
Ἂ , - > > 7 N Ν Ν ε Εν - v ΝῊ 

τὸν Στράτωνα λέγειν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ τὴν διαμονὴν ὁρίζεσθαι τῶν ὄντων τὸ 

αὐ ee nme anne ry ἮΝ ξ 

ὄν, ὡς ἐκεῖνος ἐν τῷ περὶ τοῦ ὄντος βιβλίῳ γέγραφε. τὸ ἴδιον τοῦ 

αἰῶνος μετάγων ἐπὶ τὸ ὄν. 


42. Cratylus 421b7. 

43. Odyssey X.251. 

44. Damascius refers again to this dream at the beginning of chapter 66 (II 87), infra. 

45. This commences his criticism of what is evidently a thesis of Proclus and 
Syrianus. Thus at the end of chapter 64, Damascius writes: “These things have been 
said out of proportion to [their importance] because of my disagreement concerning 
them with the position of the philosophers, who are at once accustomed to saying that 
motion and act are the same thing.” 

46. See chapter 62 above, where Damascius alludes again to Strato’s position, in 
effect the converse of the position now under scrutiny: “And substance in this sense as a 
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whole remains fixed, because its power prepares it for change. Strato must have had this 
[Platonic conception] in mind when he declared that Being is remaining, since he saw that 
power was an extension of Being. But it was also necessary to see that even if remaining is 
one of the properties of Being, nevertheless they are not the same, since the concepts are 
clearly discernable, and [we] recognize that Being and remaining are distinct.” 

47. Here Damascius echoes Plotinus’ criticisms of Aristotle on the subject of 
motion or process in Ennead VI.1.15-22 and VI.3.21-27. Aristotle defines movement as 
incompleteness in energeia, to which Plotinus responds in VI.1.16.5-9 that, on the 
contrary, movement has already attained its actuality; it is only incomplete with respect 
to something else, whose existence is consequent upon the movement. Plotinus’ 
strategy against Aristotle involves pointing out the logical difficulties of claiming that 
the energeia of a movement achieves its telos instantaneously, while the movement 
itself always requires the passage of time. He suggests that nothing prevents the 
process from arising in an instant: 


“ ΣΝ ee “ 
Ὥσπερ οὖν ἐνέργεια ἐν ἀχρόνῳ. οὕτως 

FON , \ , > > > , eon , a 
οὐδὲν κωλύει Kal κίνησιν ἦρχθαι ἐν ἀχρόνῳ. ὁ δὲ χρόνος τῷ 
τοσήνδε γεγονέναι. (Ν1.1.16.31--3) 


In his discussion of movement, Plotinus focuses on the limitations of Aristotle’s own 
exploitation of the causality of his essences. For example, in VI.3.23.5-13, Plotinus 
denies that motion takes place between the two terminal points delineated by Aristotle, 
in saying that walking is not in the feet but an actuality proceeding from a potency to 
encompass the feet. Kinesis, as one of Plato’s greatest kinds, belongs to the intelligible 
world, and so movement cannot be the result of the material components that 
manifest it, that is, are moved. 

48. The editor of the Greek text, Westerink, posits a lacuna here and supplies the 
words ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι γένος τοῦ ὄντος. 

49. When Damascius refers to “the philosophers” he usually means Syrianus and 
Proclus. There is a long scholastic dispute among Neoplatonists concerning Plotinus’ 
attack on the Aristotelian category of motion defined as incomplete act. Since Damas- 
cius often takes the part of Iamblichus against Proclus, it is possible that Proclus 
agreed more or less with Plotinus, whereas we know from a passage of Simplicius (In 
Cat. 304.2832) that Iamblichus rejected Plotinus’ argument and sided with Aristotle. 

50. That is, the second of the two alternatives listed at the end of chapter 64, that 
is, that act extends through each of the other forms, as a kind of procession of each 
from itself into itself or to another. 

51. That is, if act is a form. 

52. Cf. IP. VIL.1151.29-32. 

53. That is, the Unified qua henad does not exist in the genus, Being, even 
though in a sense, Being must be Unified since it shares itself with all things, in much 
the way that the Unified anticipates substance. 

54. Or. Ch, fragment 3: ὁ πατὴρ ἥρπασσεν ἑαυτόν. 

55. See chapter 63 above, where Damascius alludes to a dream that revealed the 
meaning of being as the actuality of each thing. 

56. For Damascius, relying as he does on his predecessor Proclus for the basic 
divisions of the intelligible triads, what we have is the scheme represented in the chart 
below. 
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Ineffable 


All-One 


Being/Unified Life/Power: Intellect/Act: 
head of Head of Head of 
Noetic Triad Noetic/ Noeric 


Noeric Triad 


Intellect Being 
Life 
Intellect 


Damascius’ Intelligible Triads, Following Proclus 


57. De anima 11] 5.430a18. 
58. Parmenides 142d1. 


59. Timaeus 3581. 
60. Here Damascius distances himself from the exegesis of Syrianus and of 


Proclus, and in general from Proclus’ conception of the first principles, according to 
which the principles of the indefinite and limit follow upon the One, and so introduce 
the possibility of transition to multiplicity and differentiation. For Damascius, by 
contrast, three henads represent the total possibility or all-possibility of the One in its 
aspect as all-inclusive. 


SECTION XI 


1. Philebus 30d2. 
2. Parmenides 143a4-b8: 


Ovotas φαμὲν μετέχειν τὸ 
ἕν, διὸ ἔστιν;----Ναί.---Καὶ διὰ ταῦτα δὴ τὸ ἕν ὃν πολλὰ 
ἐφάνη.---Οὕτω.---Τί δέ; αὐτὸ τὸ ἕν, ὃ δή φαμεν οὐσίας 
i oN > Ν a ᾿ , 3 ε Ν , 

μετέχειν, ἐὰν αὐτὸ TH διανοίᾳ μόνον καθ᾽ αὑτὸ λάβωμεν 
ἄνευ τούτου οὗ φαμεν μετέχειν, Apa γε ἕν μόνον φανή- 
σεται ἢ καὶ πολλὰ τὸ αὐτὸ τοῦτο;----ν, οἶμαι Eywye.— 
(b.) Ἴδωμεν δή: ἄλλο τι ἕτερον μὲν ἀνάγκη τὴν οὐσίαν αὐτοῦ 
ae Se, ee ae a ae a ee 
εἶναι, ἕτερον δὲ αὐτό. εἴπερ μὴ οὐσία TO ἕν, GAN ὡς ἕν 
οὐσίας μετέσχεν.----Ἀνάγκη.---Οὐκοῦν εἰ ἕτερον μὲν ἡ οὐσία. 
ἕτερον δὲ τὸ ἕν, οὔτε τῷ ἕν τὸ ἕν τῆς οὐσίας ἕτερον 

” A ἃ. > ¢ > + Ἂν NEN ” > N a ee 
οὔτε τῷ οὐσία εἶναι ἡ οὐσία TOU ἑνὸς ἄλλο, ἀλλὰ τῷ ἑτέρῳ 
τε καὶ ἄλλῳ ἕτερα ἀλλήλων.---Πάνυ μὲν οὖν.---Ὥστε 
οὐ ταὐτόν ἐστιν οὔτε τῷ ἑνὶ οὔτε τῇ οὐσίᾳ τὸ ἕτερον --- 
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“Let us make another fresh start.” “In what direction?” “We say that the one partakes 
of being, because it is?” “Yes.” “And for that reason the one, because it is, was found to 
be many. “Yes.” “Well then, will the one, which we say partakes of being, if we form a 
mental conception of it alone by itself, without that of which we say it partakes, be 
found to be only one, or many?” “One, I should say.” 

[143b] “Just let us see; must not the being of one be one thing and one itself 
another, if the one is not being, but, considered as one, partakes of being?” “Yes, that 
must be so.” “Then if being is one thing and one is another, one is not other than 
being because it is one, nor is being other than one because it is being, but they differ 
from each other by virtue of being other and different.” “Certainly.” “Therefore the 
other is neither the same as one nor as being.” “Certainly not.” 

3. Parmenides 142d9-e7. 

4. Phaedrus 247¢6-7. 

5. Again, Damascius emphasizes the negative language that describes what he 
is here interpreting as the Unified qua Being, in keeping with his allusion to Iambli- 
chus on this topic, namely, that the intelligible object is not knowable and that it 
remains in the ambit of the One. 

6. Cratylus 396b8-cr. 

7. Orphic fragment 131. 

8. Or. Ch. fragment 17: τῷ δὲ νοοῦντι τροφὴ τὸ νοητόν. 

9. Orphic fragment 129. 

10. Sophist 24545. 

11. Chapter 58. 

12. Again, an allusion to the idea that the first member of one order is much like 
the last member of the previous order. 

13. Parmenides 142b3-c7. 

14. Parmenides 141e7. 

15. This fragment (cited by Dillon in his commentary as fragment 2b of Iambli- 
chus’ lost Commentary on the Parmenides, cf. Dillon’s own commentary in Morrow and 
Dillon 1987 on pp. 391-393) is important evidence for the origin of Damascius’ own 
views on the nature of the intelligible triad, One-all, all-One, and the Unified. Even the 
Unified, the lowest member of this order, is treated here as belonging more to the 
order of the One than to the intelligible. As Dillon emphasizes, Damascius quotes 
Iamblichus as saying that there is a special form of intellection that is proper to the 
Unified domain, which Iamblichus describes as “concentrated, perfect, and signless.” 

16. Or. Ch., fragment 21. Des Places 1971. 

17. Phaedrus, 24'7c6-d1. 

18. That is, difference comes about at the level of the intelligible being; again the 
reference is to Parmenides 142b, with its vocabulary of otherness. 

19. Aconjecture of C-W in their note ad loc., alluding to Parmenides 142e1. 

20. Here Damascius means the level of the noeric triad, where, as we saw in his 
exegesis of Parmenides 142, Damascius notes the vocabulary of otherness in Plato’s 
text and associates the passage with this third level of intelligible reality. 

21. Parmenides 14344. 

22. Demiurgic intellect, that is, the intellect of intellect or, in the scheme of Proclus, 
the third god of the first intelligible (noetos) triad. The demiurgic intellect, or third father, 
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is the creator deity of Plato’s Timaeus. Proclus devotes the second half of Book V of the 
PT to the demiurgic intellect. On this intellect, see Siorvanes 1993, 151-154. 

23. Parmenides 142d9. 

24. Parmenides 141e12. 

25. Parmenides 143b1-8. 

26. This passage is not listed in Dillon’s 1973 collection of Iamblichean frag- 
ments, but is listed as Larsen 1972 Iamblichus testimonium 303. 

27. The passage, because its source is Iamblichean, does not refer to an exact 
equivalent within the framework of Damascius’ ontology. In particular, Iamblichus 
seems to have situated the One-Being or intelligible monad at the lower realm of what 
remains ultimately, the One. 

28. Dillon includes this passage as Iamblichus’ In Parmenidem fragment 2a. Later 
in this same chapter, Damascius contrasts this very negative statement concerning the 
intelligible object as discoverable in the One-Being with Iamblichus’ own position as 
articulated in what was evidently a different Iamblichean work, his Commentary on the 
Chaldean Oracles. 

29. Here we must keep in mind the structure of the noetic, that is, the intelligible 
triad: Being, life, and intellect. 

30. Another citation of Chaldean Oracles, fragment 21. 

31. Damascius compares two different statements of Iamblichus’ position, the 
first (at the opening of chapter 70) from what was apparently Iamblichus’ Commentary 
on the Parmenides, and the second, represented here, from a work on Chaldean 
theology. 

32. For the expression “flower of the mind,” see Proclus IP. 1047.23, PT 1.15.3-4, 
and Extr. Chald. Fragment 4.13: 


His δὲ τὸ ἕν avadpapotoa, 

καὶ πᾶν τὸ ἐν αὐτῇ συμπτύξασα πλῆθος. ἐνθεαστικῶς 
ἐνεργεῖ καὶ συνάπτεται ταῖς ὑπὲρ νοῦν ὑπάρξεσι: τῷ 

γὰρ ὁμοίῳ πανταχοῦ τὸ ὅμοιον συνάπτεσθαι πέφυκε. 

καὶ πᾶσα γνῶσις δι᾽ ὁμοιότητα συνδεῖ τῷ κατανοουμένῳ 
τὸ κατανοοῦν, τῷ μὲν αἰσθητῷ τὸ αἰσθητικόν, τῷ δὲ δια- 
νοητῷ τὸ διανοητικόν, τῷ δὲ νοητῷ τὸ νοητικόν, ὥστε 
καὶ τῷ πρὸ νοῦ τὸ ἄνθος τοῦ νοῦ. 


As the soul ascends to the one, enfolding all multiplicity in herself, she 
realizes her nature under the influence of the gods and comes into contact 
with the stations of reality that transcend intellect. By nature everywhere like 
comes into contact with like and all gnosis binds the intellect to the object of 
intellection through sameness, sense perception to the sensible, discursive 
thinking to discursive thought, the intellect to the intelligible, and therefore 
the flower of the intellect to what is even before intellect. 


33. Chaldean Oracles, fragment 1: 


᾿ ; ας ἄς Beat, Pon Sates 
Ἔστιν γάρ τι νοητόν, ὃ χρή σε νοεῖν νόου ἄνθει 
ἣν γὰρ ἐπεγκλίνῃς σὸν νοῦν κἀκεῖνο νοήσῃς 
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ὥς TL νοῶν, οὐ κεῖνο νοήσεις" ἔστι yap ἀλκῆς 

ἀμφιφαοῦς δύναμις νοεραῖς στράπτουσα τομαῖσιν. 

Οὐ δὴ χρὴ σφοδρότητι νοεῖν τὸ νοητὸν ἐκεῖνο (5) 

ἀλλὰ νόου ταναοῦ ταναῇ φλογὶ πάντα μετρούσῃ 

πλὴν τὸ νοητὸν ἐκεῖνο" χρεὼ δὴ τοῦτο νοῆσαι 
αν Se eat αν αν " , 

οὐκ ἀτενῶς. GAN ἁγνὸν ἀπόστροφον ὄμμα φέροντα 

σῆς ψυχῆς τεῖναι κενεὸν νόον εἰς τὸ νοητόν. 

v , Ν ig > Ν , vv e » 

ὄφρα μάθῃς τὸ νοητόν, ἐπεὶ νόου ἔξω ὑπάρχει. (10) 


34. As Damascius comments, in unified knowledge, the mind does not attempt to 
assimilate the object. Rather, the mind completely abandons itself (ἀφιεῖσα ἑαυτήν) 
and itself becomes the object; the object itself no longer exists (ὡς οὐκ ὄντα μηδὲ 
ἐπιζητοῦσα), and hence the mind no longer desires to discover it. Here, one can no 
longer speak of intellect knowing being. Rather, because intellect offers its separate 
identity to the aspect of the One it contemplates as unity, it is not possible to posit intel- 
lect as an absolutely separate and distinct hypostasis. In quoting the phrase, “outside 
the intellect” from the Chaldean Oracles, Damascius suggests that intellect is not 
separate from the One. This nondual approach brings the One into all the hypostases 
without thereby collapsing them. Again using metaphorical language, Damascius 
describes the experience in which intellect disappears: “We attempt to look at the sun 
for the first time and we succeed because we are far away. But the closer we approach 
the less we see. And at last we see neither [sun] nor other things, since we have 
completely become the light itself, instead of an enlightened eye” (chapter 23 above). 

35. Cf. commentary by Majercik 1989, 141. “Triple-pronged” is an allusion to the 
Chaldean triad. 

36. Token: this is the sunthema, the ritual name that functions as the word of 
power in the theurgic ritual. 

37. The Greek word is phren, which denotes a faculty of consciousness often 
located in the diaphragm, but other theurgic texts mention the imagination, as for 
example Iamblichus’ De Mysteriis 111.1414: ἐξ οὗ δὴ φαντασίαι θεῖαι 
καταλαμβάνουσι τὴν ἐν ἡμῖν φανταστικὴν δύναμιν. 

38. The Empyrean channels are the rays of the sun, by means of which the 
theurgist makes the ascent. Cf. also Or. Ch. fragments 65 and 66 and the commentary 
of Majercik 1989, 141, with further references. 

39. Or. Ch. fragment 2: 


Ἕσσάμενον πάντευχον ἀκμὴν φωτὸς KeAddovTos, 
ἀλκῇ τριγλώχινι νόον ψυχήν θ᾽ ὁπλίσαντα, 

πᾶν τριάδος σύνθημα βαλεῖν φρενὶ μηδ᾽ ἐπιφοιτᾶν 
ἐμπυρίοις σποράδην ὀχετοῖς, ἀλλὰ στιβαρηδόν. 


SECTION XII 


1. Cf. chapter 42, above, where Damascius sketches a view of the three henads 
as remaining, procession, and reversion. It is important to keep in mind the strong 
analogies between the henads as such and the three members of the intelligible triad. 
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2. See chapter 78 below, where Damascius details the three kinds of reversion 
he briefly alludes to in this passage. Here Damascius is referring to the three tiers of 
divinity that correspond to the intelligible triad (Being, life, and intellect), expressed in 
terms of remaining, proceeding, and reverting: Being remains, life proceeds, and 
intellect reverts. This triad each encompasses its own triad, so that Being refers to 
the intelligible triad, life to the intelligible-intellective triad, and intellect to the 
intellective triad. 

Below, Damascius discusses the order and arrangement of the intelligible triads 
in terms of Chaldean terminology (see chapters 119-122 below) and in terms of the 
Orphic Rhapsodies (see chapter 123 below). However, in each of these triads, the third 
member, functioning as intellect, reverts. Hence, we derive the three kinds of Iambli- 
chean reversion from the reversions that belong to each of the respective intelligible 
triad. As such, intellectual reversion is the farthest removed from Being, its putative 
object. 

3. Or. Ch. fragment 21, again. 

4. Cf. Plato Parmenides 146c1o: “Again, if something is different from some- 
thing else, that something else must be different. Now, all things that are ‘not one’ 
must be different from the one, and the one also must be different from them.” 

5. Cf. Aristotle Metaphysics Zeta, 1029a20 

6. Cf. Aristotle Metaphysics Eta, 1043a26 

7. Here again, we see Iamblichus’ understanding of the Unified as contained 
within the One dominating Damascius’ discussion of the henads. 

8. The problems of nonreciprocity in the case of comparing two different levels 
of reality are already rehearsed in Plato’s Parmenides. See again Plato’s Parmenides 
146e3: “And since it is never in what is the same, difference can never be in anything 
that is, and consequently neither in the not-ones nor in the one. Therefore it is not 
difference that could make the one different from the ‘not-ones’ or the ‘not-ones’ 
different from the one. Nor yet will they be different by virtue of being themselves if 
they do not yet possess difference.” 

9. Here Damascius’ interrogation of Proclus’ theory of causation is again 
evident, since Damasius quotes from ET Proposition 30: “all that is immediately 
produced by any principle both remains in the producing cause and proceeds from it.” 

το. This translation, “embeds,” is Dillon’s rendering of Damascius’ word 
ἐγκεντρίζω which, he admits is an unusual sense for this word. As Dillon 1997 writes 
of this passage in Damascius, “here the phenomenon of procession within the 
hypostasis of Nous is assimilated to the development of a species from within a genus, 
and the metaphor of growth is brought into play. The idea is that the property grows 
onto... the common genus or else sprouts forth . . . from it.” 

11. These problems are rehearsed in Aristotle’s Metaphysics Zeta,13-16, where 
Aristotle discusses the problem of what constitutes substance in its most definitive 
sense. Aristotle, too, puzzles over the relationship of the genus to the species, or of the 
universal term to the specific term, in critiquing the Platonic view that the universal is 
substance in the primary sense. Aristotle summarizes his discussion at 1041a3-5, “no 
universal is substance, and no substance contains substances as its parts.” Here 
Damascius is applying this Aristotelian analysis to a level that of course transcends 
formal distinctions. 
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12. Iliad IV.443. Cf. Ennead IV.3.12.5 for another use of this image. 

13. See just above. 

14. That is, at the end of the previous chapter. 

15. Cf. Republic VI 505d9: when it comes to the good nobody is content with the 
possession of the appearance. 

16. That is, according to the Neoplatonic scale of virtue, political or civic virtue is a 
lesser form of development and hence a lesser good, than theoretical or contemplative 
virtue, for the very reasion that the contemplative life is superior to the practical life. 

17. Cf. Proclus ET Proposition 36.11-15, where Proclus describes the kinesis, or 
process of procession or reversion as a circular motion that unites the end with the 
beginning, as “a single continuous motion that arises both from what remains and is 
directed toward what remains.” 

18. Aristotle Physics V.6.229b29—230a1. 

19. This passage has Damascius illustrating how various Proclean triadic 
schemes can be mapped onto each other. Procession, remaining, and reversion are the 
dynamic aspect of the basic Proclean triad, limit, unlimited, and mixed, or monad, 
dyad, and triad. Thus they correspond to the first principles after the One or again, in 
Damascius’ language, to the three henads of the One, the One-all and the Unified. 

20. In this section, Damascius discusses the intelligible triad, whereas in the next 
chapter, 79, he extends his scheme of the three moments to all of the possible stages 
or diacosms within the total intelligible world. 

Thus we have three terms, Being, life, and intellect, and each of these characteristically 
remains (Being), proceeds (life) and reverts (intellect). But intellect, the third term, 
reverts either substantially, that is, it reverts to Being, or to life, or to itself, and insofar 
as it reverts in these three ways, it establishes the other members of the intelligible 
order: noetic, noetic-noeric, and noeric. 

21. What follows in the next few lines is an argument in the manner of a 
reductio; if there is nothing self-constituting, then everything is depending on another. 
But this obviously entails infinite regress. Next, we posit the transcendent, that which 
cannot be said to be in any way. The question is, what comes after the transcendent? 
Even if we say that dependent being is immediately after the transcendent, this still 
leaves cases of things that are dependent unexplained. For example, body depends on 
formal substance. 

22. At the end of chapter 83, infra. 

23. Damascius takes up this topic in the chapter on participation in R I] 1.4. 


SECTION XIII 


1. Proclus’ terminology here: see PT 1.54.18-22: 


Πῶς οὖν οὐκ ἀνάγκη 

τὰς τάξεις ταύτας διαφέρειν ἀλλήλων; Τὸ μὲν γὰρ 
ἀδιάκριτον ἅτε κρυφίως ὃν καὶ ἀδιαιρέτως συγγενέστερόν 
ἐστι πρὸς τὸ ἕν, τὸ δὲ διακρινόμενον δευτέραν ἔχει μετὰ (20) 
τοῦτο τάξιν, τὸ δὲ διακεκριμένον πορρώτερον ἤδη 
προελήλυθεν ἀπὸ τῆς πρωτίστης. 
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2. See above, chapter 76. 

3. See above, chapter 78: “Perhaps, though, the substantial reversion makes 
itself more easily understood. Actually we were just saying that the third, since it has 
proceeded and has come to be by itself and has confined itself to its own limit, by this 
very fact has already reverted to the first, having become this other sort of thing in the 
third order, as that one was in the first. For example, as the first was absolute Being, so 
this [third] is absolute Intellect, and as that was unified substance, so this is undivided 
intellect, with whatever concentration is appropriate to intellect.” 

4. I take this sentence to be closely connected to the first sentence of the 
paragraph, specifying what the words intellect, life, and Being signify, and so here life, 
zoen, is in the accusative, with indirect discourse depending this construction. 

5. Damascius is using an etymology derived from Plotinus VI.5.3, playing on the 
root, Co, the root of words indicating life or living beings, and Ce, the root of words 
meaning to boil, surge, ferment. 

6. Chapter 78: “The cognitive reversion to the first belongs to the third, because 
it knows the latter.” 

7. That is, life or the second order of the intelligible triad (Being, life, intellect) is 
itself the head of the intellective-intelligible diacosm, but in itself is a member of the 
intelligible triad. 

8. Again, Damascius distinguishes life, following Proclus (cf. PT I.54) as the sec- 
ond member, in terms of its undergoing differentiation that is not yet complete. 

g. Aristotle De anima 111.7.431017. 

το. For the translation of the neologism Damascius introduces here, γνῶσμα, see 
Andron 2004, 108. In support of this translation of the Greek word aisthema (translated 
here as content of perception), Andron cites Aristotle Metaphysics to1ob31-33. 

11. Most Neoplatonists agreed with Plotinus that in the case of intellectual knowl- 
edge, “it is necessary for the knower to be identical with the known and for the intellect 
to be identical with its object” (V.3.5.22). Here we find Damascius exceptionally denying 
the identity thesis: “we can say, therefore, that knowledge completely accords with the 
content of knowledge, but it is not the content of knowledge.” Damascius criticizes the 
Neoplatonist theory of intellection and, specifically, the identity thesis that underlies it, 
emphasizing the substantive differentiation between the knower and the known to 
show that the intellect never encounters its object, Being, as it is in itself. Moreover, he 
uses premises supplied from within Neoplatonic metaphysics to demonstrate this 
nonidentity of subject and object. 

There seem to be three steps in his refutation of the Neoplatonic identity thesis. 
In step one Damascius accepts Proclus’ theory of intellectual reversion but concludes 
(step two) that reversion entails the nonidentity of the knower (intellect) and the object 
known (knowledge). Finally, in step three, Damascius then applies this denial of the 
identity thesis to Neoplatonic epistemology and concludes that the intellect never 
knows Being as it is in itself, since the intellect can never be strictly identical with 
Being. It is this last application that raises the most interesting questions about 
Damascius’ own theory of knowledge. By analogy to the Skeptics, who assert that the 
intellect knows only its own pathe, and never reaches the object itself, Damascius 
concludes that the intellect knows its object qua object known. While the Skeptics 
maintain that the mind can only know the phantasia, or impression, Damascius 
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renders this doctrine with the Neoplatonizing counterpart, that intellect can only grasp 
the phanon, or appearance, of Being. As a whole, this approach to knowledge is 
consistent with the late Neoplatonist devaluation of the intellect as the lowest member 
of the intelligible triad, and with Damascius’ own recommendation that knowledge 
must be unitive or rather, that there must be a release from all knowing, if Being is 
ever to be encountered as it is. 

12. Westerink adds γιγνωσκόμενον. 

13. Damascius refers to Aristotle’s theory of vision at De anima II.6.418a26-b2: 
the object of sight is the visible, and what is visible is color and a certain kind of object 
that can be described in words but that has no single name; what we mean by the 
second will be abundantly clear as we proceed. Whatever is visible is color, and color is 
what lies upon what is kath’ hauto, visible (Everson’s 1997 translation). 

14. See, again, De anima II.6.418a26-b2, where Aristotle clarifies that although 
color is the proper object of vision, something can be called intrinsically visible, that is, 
such that it is likely to be colored in its own nature. Although there is no name for this 
visible nature, Aristotle insists that it must be present. Damascius relies on this 
distinction in order to answer the objection here, that is, the worry of the person who 
sees him as an antirealist, someone who denies that Being can be known at all. 

15. That is, the objection or worry about Damascius’ antirealism can be framed 
again, this time by incorporating Aristotle’s theory of vision. Cf. De anima I1.6.418a— 
6-b2. 

16. Again, Damascius is recalling the Proclean triad of undifferentiated, begin- 
ning to be distinct, and distinct, in order to explain the aporia. 

17. Above, chapter 81. 

18. Westerink supplies ἐν αὐτῷ = Being. 

19. Timaeus 77a3-c4. 

20. See above, this chapter: “So intellect, standing at the most complete remove 
from itself and separating itself as third from the third into the lowest part of itself, is 
content with that connection by which things so separated can be connected. And this 
is knowledge. And that it is a form of reversion has been stated and that it is the lowest 
form of reversion has also been stated.” 

21. Phaedo 1o1b4-cg. 

22. This brief citation from Iamblichus is listed in Larsen 1972 as fragment 306, 
from Iamblichus’ lost Commentary on the Parmenides. Dillon 1973 does not cite this 
fragment at all. 

23. For Damascius, Being, or the first member of the Unified considered as triad, 
is completely without determination, whereas intellect, or the third member of the 
triad, is differentiated and introduces differentiation into reality. Having already 
discussed this question above, that is, the problem of how the indeterminate gives rise 
to what is determined, Damascius now approaches the topic of the relationship 
between Being and intellect in terms of reversion. 

24. A lacuna appears in the manuscript, which the editor completes as follows: 
“Therefore intellect will not know only likeness but in knowing the likeness, it will know the 
unlikeness.” This translation leaves the supplied emendation untranslated. Cf. C-W II, 161. 

25. See chapter 81, supra: “Intellect, on seeing that it is itself distinct from Being, 
but that Being remained without differentiation, called its [own] departure from Being, 
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‘differentiation,’ a differentiation that truly exists in intellect, whereas it only exists in 

Being as something that is undifferentiated and as what has not departed from Being 
along with intellect. So because it is upon proceeding that intellect became something 
capable of knowing that from which it proceeded.” 

26. See Plotinus Ennead V.1.3.21-22: οὐδὲν yap μεταξὺ ἢ τὸ ἑτέροις εἶναι, “Soul 
and intellect have nothing between them except for their being different.” Of course, 
Plotinus is considering the relationship between soul and intellect, whereas Damas- 
cius is discussing the relationship between Being and intellect. Yet we see here that 
Damascius is familiar with the language of Plotinus, and echoes it when he attempts 
to discuss a distinction that in some ways is forced through the advent of other 
relationships. That is, when intellect is considered solely in relation to Being, Damas- 
cius admits that there is something in intellect that belongs to the unified nature of 
Being. In a similar way, we find Plotinus at times insisting that the authentic acts of 
soul originate entirely in intellect. 

27. Here we must recall that the three terms of the intelligible triad, Being, life, 
and intellect, also function as the principles of their own diacosms: as substance is 
Unified or intelligible being, so intellect stands as the principle of the intellective triad. 

28. See RII, 1-4 

29. Damascius alludes to a missing part of the text that he planned, evidently, as 
a sequel to his abbreviated disussion of participation in the first few pages of what is 
printed at the end of C-W III and appears as R II, 1-4. 

30. See chapter 80, where Damascius poses the sixth of ten questions: “Sixth 
then, in addition to those already mentioned, is the question of why, when it comes to 
reversions toward the prior realities, is cognitive reversion the same as reversion 
toward oneself, since that which converts only knows the prior realities, just as it only 
knows itself, in the reversion. But vital and substantial reversion do not function in 
this way, since what reverts to itself either substantially or vitally makes itself live or 
be, but does also not act upon what is prior to itself in any way at all.” 

31. See chapter 78 above: “As for this very fact of constituting oneself, this is 
reverting toward oneself substantially. And there will be also (II 136) the self-living for 
the same reasons, for it makes itself live and does not just receive life from another. 
Now these are the three reversions that are revealed when [we speak of reversion of the 
third] toward itself. But how does it revert to the first? The cognitive reversion to the 
first belongs to the third, because it knows the latter.” 

32. Here it is necessary to recall Damascius’ introductory remarks concerning the 
three principal kinds of reversion, that is, substantial, vital, and cognitive, presented 
supra in chapter 70, in what was actually a digression on the topic of knowledge of the 
Unified. There Damascius writes: “Further, there are many reversions, though there 
are three primary reversions, that is, those according to substance, according to life, 
and according to knowledge. The latter brings about that which is capable of knowl- 
edge, the middle brings about that which lives, and the first brings about that which is 
substantial and that which supports being knowable.” As Damascius has explored the 
issue in chapter 75, on reversion, reversion is part of a unified triad, in which the three 
moments act together to define the nature of an hypostasis, but at the same time, 
reversion is also a dissolution or undoing of the very effects achieved through the 
process of procession. How is it possible for reversion to assume these very different 
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functions? Damascius also points out that “reversion” is ambiguous between some- 
thing achieving its own definition from an inchoate state, and something returning to 
a higher source or to its cause. 

33. See chapter 80, question three: “Third after these is the question of whether 
reversion alone is contemplated in three modalities, or whether also remaining and 
procession are also substantial and vital and cognitive, insofar as remaining is 
[involved when each term proceeds] from itself or (II 141) remains in itself, and insofar 
as procession is [involved] when something proceeds from what is before itself or 
remains in what is before itself.” 

34. See chapter 80: “But second, we must inquire whether the term that reverts is 
in all cases the third element.” 

35. Westerink detects a lacuna in this passage and corrects it as follows: “let us 
examine our own conceptions that we hold concerning [τριῶν, δ᾽ ἃς τὸ μὲν the triads, 
according to which we say that one] thing is, one lives, and another knows.” 

36. Supra, chapter 81: “this is the origin of the name ‘life,’ because it is set in 
motion and because it is a substance that surges. When the specific life is brought to 
bear on each form, (II 145) it introduces this kinetic, surging element.” 

37. The manuscript reading is ζητεῖν τε καὶ ζέειν, emended by Westerink 
because the first word is corrupt in the manuscript and because “inquiry” is not 
normally an etymological association with life. 


SECTION XIV 


1. Here Damascius is referring to Proclus’ discussion of the first intelligible 
triad; see Proclus’ Commentary on the Timaeus, 1.17.23. 

2. Or. Ch, fragment 4, cited in Proclus, PT 365. 3-4: ἡ μὲν yap δύναμις σὺν 
ἐκείνῳ. νοῦς δὲ ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνου, “For power is with [the father] but intellect is from [the 
father].” 

3. “Kinds” refers to the megista gene of Sophist 254d-257a. 

4. Damascius refers here to the megista gene, the greatest kinds, which according 
to Plato in the Sophist 254d-257a, can be predicated of all forms, or substances: 
motion, rest, same, other, and existence. 

5. Evidently Damascius is discussing some further developments in Plato’s 
doctrine of the greatest kinds in the Sophist, that is, the weaving together or blending 
of the greatest kinds or their capacity to associate with each other. For example, motion 
is not rest, not the same, not other, not different, and yet, motion partakes of same- 
ness, otherness, difference, and existence. 

6. Timaeus 35. Here Plato describes the demiurge’s formation of the world soul 
and of the planetary system and physical universe as a whole. 

7. Cf. above in this chapter. 

8. Damascius returns to the problem of the so-called ultimate forms in the next 
chapter. For Neoplatonists beginning with Plotinus, but also for Plato himself in the 
Sophist, there is a problematic relationship between the idea of predication as a 
statement of identity and the specification of an essence in terms of a species-differen- 
tia formula, wherein the last part of the essence statement, the differentia, comple- 
ments the substance and is thus predicated essentially and not accidentally. The 
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question for Platonists is, always, why does the differentia belong to the description of 
the essence qua part of the substance, rather than accident. 
9. That is, Syrianus and Proclus. 

το. Timaeus 31b5-32c4. 

11. Parmenides 142d1-e9. 

12. Cf. Sophist 226a6. 

13. Philebus 15b1-c1. 

14. Cf. Phaedrus 247c7. Here Damascius again refers to the summit of the 
intellective order, that is the noetic-noeric order, precisely the triad governed by life. 

15. De gen. et cor. 1.6-8 (8.828a35—b22). 

16. Damascius at times appears to eschew a strict realism, as here, where he may 
be suggesting that the species forms are only mental constructions or conceptual 
entities. 

17. Cf. Proclus PT III 8.30.15-34.19. 

18. In this paragraph, Damascius has been alluding to the doctrine of henads and 
of the relationship between the henadic realm, conceived by Proclus and Syrianus, 
“the philosophers,” as containing limit and the umlimited, and then a series of 
henads, or unities, here described as the summit of every form. Cf. Proclus ET, 
Propositions 21: “Every order has its beginning in a monad and proceeds to a manifold 
coordinate therewith; and the manifold in any order may be carried back to a single 
monad,” and 97: “The originative cause of each series communicates its distinctive 
property to the entire series; and what the cause is primitively the series is by remis- 
sion.” Apparently Damascius here is contrasting the analysis of the Unified either in 
terms of the limit and unlimited as monads, qua ET 21, or some more expansive view 
of the henadic realm. 

το. Westerink has δὴ χάσκουσαν for the manuscript reading, διχάσκουσαν 

20. ὑπάλληλα after Aristotle’s use Caegories 3.1b16-24; Porphyry Isagoge 4.16 
refers to species forms that come under a genus. 

21. Here again, Damascius investigates questions posed by Plato in his own 
discussion of the nature of individuation, particularly as it emerges at Philebus 1547: 


Suppose you venture to take as your one such things as man, ox, the 
beautiful, the good; then you have the sort of unities that involve you in 
dispute if you give them your serious attention and subject them to division. 

What sort of dispute? 

First, whether we ought to believe in the real existence of monads of this 
sort; second, how we are to conceive that each of them, being always one and 
the same and subject neither to generation nor destruction, nevertheless is, 
to begin with, most assuredly this single unity and yet subsequently comes to 
be in the infinite number of things that come into being—an identical unity 
being thus found simultaneously in unity and in plurality 


22. As Porphyry explains in his In cat 95. 21, “Essential qualities are those that 
are complements of substances. Complements are properties the loss of which 
destroys their subjects. Properties that can be gained and lost without the subject 
being destroyed would not be essential. Hence the differentia is included under the 
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definition of substance, since it is a complement of substance, and the complements 
of substances are substances.” 

23. Aristotle raises these questions in the central books of the Metaphysics, and 
particularly aporrematic is Aristotle’s discussion of how individuation arises as a result 
of specific differences. 

24. See, for example, Aristotle Metaphysics Lambda 1074a31-35. 

25. Again Damascius revisits the question of definition as applying only to universals 
that Aristotle tackles in Zeta of the Metaphysics. Here too Damascius rehearses puzzles that 
Plotinus discusses in his essay, “Are There Forms of Individuals?” (Ennead V.7.1). 

26. Damascius here is taking on issues that Plotinus raises in Ennead V.7.1. For a 
discussion of the Platonic and Aristotelian background to this question, see Gerson 
1994, 72-78. Gerson discusses the rationale by which Plotinus might have been led, 
exceptionally, to allow that there are forms of individuals, contra the entire Platonist 
tradition, which of course assumes that forms explain individuals precisely because 
they are a one over many. Gerson writes, “The one always operates in the same way: it 
operates through intellect, which invests each thing with intelligible content. If the 
identity of the individual falls below the threshold of intelligibility, then there is no 
need to account for that identity. If, however, there is intelligible content in the 
individual as such, then this would seem to need accounting for by intellect. And for 
intellect to account for something is basically for there to be a form of that thing” 
(Gerson 1994, 74). Gerson goes on to quote the relevant chapter of Ennead V.7.1, 
where Plotinus evidently accepts the doctrine of forms of individuals: “Is there an idea 
of each particular thing? Yes if I and each one of us have a way of ascent and return to 
the intelligible, the principle of each of us is there. If Socrates, that is the soul of 
Socrates, always exists, there will be an absolute Socrates in the way that an individual 
soul is said to exist there, that is [eternally].” 

27. Parmenides 148e7-149a2. 

28. Here Damascius seems to evince the same general ambivalence or dialecti- 
cally nuanced answer to the question of whether or not there are forms of individuals. 
Above, he suggests that the form of the individual is something unique to each 
individual, in the sense, as he says, that “it gets drawn out into individuation,” whereas 
here Damascius evidently suggests that the form of the individual is a kind of image of 
the universal form. Later in the passage, again he seems to suggest an original 
solution, that the differences or formal differentia that are present in the species form 
necessarily generate other forms that are more like the forms of individuals. 

29. That is, “man” is a form that specifies the genus, animal. 

30. Damascius refers back here to the end of chapter 85, supra: “In fact, what is 
composed from elements always wants to be superior to its own elements, and the 
elements want never to exist by themselves, but always to be in what is composed of 
elements and together with each other, as for example the parts want to be after the 
whole (II 181) and with each other. And that which is composed of elements makes 
use of its own elements as if they were matter, as if it were form that arose as an 
epiphenomenon from them.” 

31. Damascius here alludes to Plotinus’ discussion of the relationship between 
the living being of Plato’s Timaeus and the natural kinds that are found in our world, 
at Ennead VI.7.12: “there is no poverty there nor lack of any kind, but all things there 
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are full of life and as it were seething [with life].” Damascius is evidently impressed 
with the etymological connection between life, zoe, and seething, zeo. 

32. Cratylus, 339c1-6. 

33. Apparently there is a reference here to Philebus τ642: “This then being the 
ordering of things we ought, they said, whatever it be that we are dealing with, to 
assume a single form and search for it, for we shall find it there contained; then, if we 
have laid hold of that, we must go on from one form to look for two, if the case admits 
of there being two, otherwise for three or some other number of forms. And we must 
do the same again with each of the ones thus reached, until we come to see not merely 
that the one that we started with is a one and an unlimited many, but also just how 
many it is. But we are not to apply the character of unlimitedness to our plurality until 
we have discerned the total number of forms the thing in question has intermediate 
between its one and its unlimited number.” 

34. This passage seems to be a discussion of Plato’s method of division, the 
“Promethean” way that Plato praises at Philebus 16c5. 

35. Here Damascius discusses a fundamental point of Neoplatonist logic, which 
can be best described, in the words of A. C. Lloyd (Lloyd 1990, 65) as the “multiplica- 
tion of the universal.” As Damascius has it, the universal term, in this case, living 
being, is in the species term, in this case, human being. As Lloyd summarizes, for the 
Neoplatonists (here he is analyzing Simplicius’ on the Categories 82.35-83.20) there are 
three kinds of universals: the transcendent or separate, the universal in the individual, 
and the conceptual animal (Lloyd 1990, 67). Of course, for Aristotle, the universal or 
genus is not in the species form, since the species form just is the genus plus the 
differentia. 

36. Parmenides 146b2-c4. 

37. Cf. Plotinus Ennead VI.9.1.1 lines 2-3. “On the One,” where Plotinus 
discusses the various grades of unity belonging, respectively, to conglomerates of 
greater or lesser cohesion. Damascius also alludes to the “titanic division,” a topic that 
he treats elsewhere, as for example in the Lectures on the Phaedo, paragraphs 1-12. The 
titanic division involves the ultimate or most outward form of differentiation, that is, 
the emergence of the individual as embodied soul. 

38. The words in brackets are a conjecture supplied by Kopp and included in the 
Westerink text in brackets, vol. II, p. 205 line 17. 

39. Here again, Damascius summarizes the metaphysical issues involved in the 
very positing of multiplicity within unity and returns to the central puzzles of Plato’s 
Parmenides, particularly the second hypothesis where Plato discusses the relationship 
of the one to plurality. See Parmenides 142. 

40. Parmenides 14342: “hence any part always proves to be two and can never be 
one. In this way, then, what is ‘one being’ must be unlimited in multitude.” Neoplato- 


we 


nists regularly understood this phrase, “‘unlimited,” to mean the indefinite dyad, the 
principle of multiplicity after the monad. For some commentators, the monad or One 
acts on the indefinite dyad to limit it, and so generates the series of natural numbers 
that is described in the second hypothesis of the Parmenides 143a-144a. For this 
interpretation and its history in the post-Platonic Academy, see Dillon 2003, 19. 

41. Parmenides 137c2: “if there is a One, of course the One will not be many. 


Consequently it cannot have any parts or be whole.” 
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42. See Parmenides 13'7c2. Damascius is alluding to the doctrine of Syrianus, 
discussed in the Introduction above, according to which the denials that prevail in the 
first hypothesis becomes the affirmations that proliferate in the second hypothesis. See 
Dillon’s introduction to his translation of Proclus’ Commentary on the Parmenides, 
xxxii, and Saffrey-Westerink PT vol.I, pp. Ixviii-lxix. 

43. Or. Ch. fragment 30, des Places 1971: πηγὴ τῶν πηγῶν. μήτρα συνέχουσα 
τὰ πάντα. “Source of sources, mother who contains all things.” 

44. Orphic fragment 85 (Kern 1922): 


δαίμονα σεμνόν. 
Μῆτιν σπέρμα φέροντα θεῶν κλυτόν 


From In Tim 1.451.6 

45. Damascius mentions the theology of the Phoenicians as reported by Mochus 
in chapter 125.3, below: “Apart from Eudemus, we find the mythology of the Phoeni- 
cians in Mochus, with Aither as the first principle as well as air, the two principles 
from which is born Oulomus, the intelligible god himself, I think, who is the summit 
of the intelligible world.” Cf. Mochus fragment 4, Jacoby 1961 vol. III C, 1958, no. 784, 
p. 796. 

46. Parmenides 14342. 

47. The following discussion canvasses a number of structures in the intelligible 
world in which to locate what Damascius is here calling the absolute One. The 
discussion follows a treament of what Damascius has been calling the absolute many, 
and both phrases must be seen in the context of the ordering of the members of the 
intelligible triad. Recall that the Unified exists both as the third henad and also as the 
seat of intelligible Being, that is, the One-Being. Now Being, the first member of the 
intelligible triad, also exists as one of three members of a subtriad, whose members 
are intelligible Being, intelligible life, and intelligble intellect. The absolute many is 
thus this intellect, that is, the third member of the initial intelligible triad, which is 
also described as the noetic or intelligible order. Back to our question of placing the 
absolute One, Damascius investigates the One-Being, that is, intelligible Being, a kind 
of intermediate stage between One-Being or intelligible Being and the intelligible 
intellect. He also suggests treating the intelligible and intelligible-intellectual orders, 
that is, Being and life, as the two-faced source of procession, and thus that the absolute 
One is some kind of pluralized henadic structure, a possibility he raises when he 
discusses the limit of the intelligible, that is, noetic order. Thus the absolute One could 
be considered as sandwiched in between Being and intellect, which as we saw was the 
absolute many. On the next page, however, Damascius ends by suggesting that, as he 
says: the absolute One, which is the all-One, since it is the unitary entities and the 
substantial entities, is before the Unified. 

Here he seems to think that the absolute One might even be identified with the 
all-One or second henad. 

48. Westerink adds νῷ 

49. Proclus and Syrianus. Cf. IP 1.641.14: “this one (i.e. the Demiurgic One) is in 
one way among the gods but in another way among that which is after the station of 
the gods.” 
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50. 142 b3. 

51. Westerink adds “one” to the phrase “absolute” that is found in the manu- 
script. 

52. Damascius will return to the theological correspondences with the Parmenid- 
ean hypotheses in chapters 109-112, below. 

53. Again, Damascius uses a prolific number of epithets for substance, all of 
which must be conceived in terms of the structures mentioned above in n. 47. Here 
absolute substance means the substance or Being of the first intelligible triad, the 
intelligible order, whereas differentiated or as here, mixed substance, means the 
substance of the second intelligible triad, or noetic-noeric order. 

54. Again, Parmenides 14342. 

55. Westerink detected a lacuna at this point in the manuscript. 

56. Cf. Or. Ch. fragment 4, Des Places 1971: ἡ μὲν yap δύναμις σὺν ἐκείνῳ. 
νοῦς δ᾽ am’ exetvou,“Power is with [the father] whereas intellect is from him.” 


SECTION XV 


1. As we have seen, this is the position of Iamblichus. 

2. Here Damascius invokes an Iamblichean doctrine in order to critique the 
Proclean structure of procession. 

3. Areference to Parmenides 14443 and following, where Parmenides derives the 
existence of all number from the difference between One and Being. 

4. Parmenides 145a5-b1. 

5. This is a difficult principle to establish in the doxography of Neoplatonic 
discussions concerning procession. First we must look at texts such as Proclus’ ET 
Propositions 29 and 32; 29 tells us that all procession is accomplished through a 
likeness of the secondary to the primary. Similarly, 32 states that all reversion is 
accomplished through a likeness of the reverting terms to the goal of reversion. That 
generation proceeds by means of likeness seems almost a biological metaphor, and it 
is certainly prominent in Plato’s account at Timaeus 29E: “he [that is, the demiurge] 
wished that all things be most like himself.” 

That procession also proceeds by means of unlikeness is first of all hinted at, though 
not clearly spelled out, in a passage of Proclus’ Commentary on the Parmenides, Book II, 
where Proclus says that “procession occurs either by way of unity or by way of likeness 
or by way of identity—by way of unity as in the supercelestial henads, for there is no 
identity among them, nor specific likeness, but unity only (p. 118, Morrow and Dillon 
translation 1987, IP II.745). 

Now Proclus does not actually establish two distinctive orders of procession here, so it 
is difficult to understand why Damascius quotes “the philosophers” as offering a fairly 
well-known doctrine to this effect. It must be said that this idea of procession via 
unlikeness is the logical consequence of the Neoplatonic idea of declension, as Proclus 
describes this also in the IP 11.746: “their specific character being preserved but 
becoming more partial in them,” is a good description of the law according to which 
the cause possesses the character in a more complete state than its effect. So perhaps 
this watering down through the successive stages produces just this procession 
through dissimilarity. In this case, Damascius seems to be talking about a vertical 
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procession, or the declination of reality into more and more diminished being. Again, 
cf. Propositions 110 and 150 of ET: “Any processive term in the divine orders is 
incapable of receiving all the potencies of its producer, as are secondary principles in 
general of receiving all the potencies of their priors; the prior principles possess 
certain powers which transcend their inferiors and are incomprehensible to subse- 
quent grades of deity” (Prop. 150). 

A. C. Lloyd in 1982 commented on this phenomenon in Proclean metaphysics, the 
so-called horizontal and vertical series of processions, pointing out that it might be 
more profitable to think of processions associated with division, in the Platonic sense. 
The passage he refers to is IP. I1.745.40-746.20. Here Proclus’ difficulty is that 
“intellect generates soul and also particular intellects; both (for the most part) will be 
on lower planes; but soul is quite a different substance from Intellect whereas the 
intellects found on the plane of soul are still intellects. The relationship of soul to 
intellect obviously belongs to a Neoplatonic procession scheme, while the relationship 
of Intellect to intellects can best be represented in a conventional division” (Lloyd 
1982, 30). 

6. Cf. ET Proposition 118. 

7. Cf. Proclus’ formulations in the ET, as for example Proposition too: “Every 
series of wholes is referable to an unparticipated first principle and cause; and all 
unparticipated terms are dependent from the one first principle of all things.” 

8. This is a quotation from Ennead V.1.6.3-5: τὸ θρυλλούμενον δὴ τοῦτο Kat 
παρὰ τοῖς πάλαι σοφοῖς. πῶς ἐξ ἑνὸς τοιούτου ὄντος. οἷον λέγομεν TO ἕν εἶναι. 
ὑποστάσιν ἕσχεν ὁτιοῦν εἴτε πλῆθος εἵτε δυὰς εἵτε ἀριθμός. 

Cf. also Ennead I11.8.10.14-15; II1.9.4.1; V.2.1.3-4; V.3.15.1, ff. But notice that when 
Plotinus asks this question, and he does frequently, it is not in the context of an aporia, 
but rather, he gives a variety of answers. Early on, he refers to the idea of the double 
activity of the One; there is an activity that belongs to the ousia or nature of a given 
reality, and one that comes from this ousia. Thus there is an internal activity and an 
external activity, and it is the latter that can be felt in terms of its effects on other 
realities. However, Plotinus cannot strictly talk about the ousia or essence of the One; 
he only does so in the context of using metaphorical language. 

9. Cf. Proclus ET Proposition 7: “every productive cause is superior that which it 
produces.” Cf. also Proposition 24: “all that participates is inferior to the participated, 
and this latter to the unparticipated,” and Proposition 36: “in all that multiplies itself 
by procession, those terms which arise first are more prefect than the second, and 
these than the next order, and so throughout the series.” 

Proclus explicates this proposition as follows: “For if production is what distinguishes 
a product from its cause and there is a declination relative to primaries then the first 
terms in such processions are more closely conjoined with the causes, since they 
spring direct from them; and so throughout. But that which is closer and more akin to 
the cause is more prefect (for causes are more prefect than effects).” 

το. Here Damascius explains from another standpoint the necessity for two 
forms of procession, one that might be seen as a declination (huphesis) and the other 
as a transmission of the form. 

11. Or. Ch., fragment 4. 

12. The manuscript reads ἐν; ᾧ ἐνί is the conjecture of Westerink. 
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13. The manuscript reads λύσις; χύσις is the conjecture of Westerink. 

14. This digression about the ontological status of forms in matter relates to 
Damascius’ discussion in the Commentary on the Parmenides, hypothesis 5. 

15. Again, Damascius references his own hypostases—the One, the One-all, and 
the Unified, from which proceeds the divine substance, and thus the intelligible triad 
and thus intellect. 

16. Damascius is discussing the levels of gods that function throughout his 
ontology, based on Proclus’ systematic presentation in the PT, and so loosely inter- 
weaving terminology that corresponds to the Orphic, Chaldean, and Platonic theolog- 
ical systems. 

17. Cf. ET Proposition 21: “Every order has its beginning in a monad and 
proceeds to a manifold coordinate therewith; and the manifold in any order may be 
carried back to a single monad.” Again, Proposition 100 mentions the “series of 
wholes.” Damascius here is sketching the immanence/transcendence dichotomy that 
supports the Neoplatonic theory of emanation. 

18. In this context, subsistence, hyparxis, does not seem to be functioning as the 
equivalent of the Unified in its aspect as latent being or source of Being, nor as an 
expression for the One conceived as the ultimate source or ground of Being before 
Being arises. Instead, subsistence seems to suggest the causal role of a monad as 
linked to the One, in the sense that each monad derives its very causality from its 
procession from the One. 

19. Or. Ch., fragment 21, Des Places 1971: πάντ᾽ ἐστ᾽ γάρ. ἀλλὰ νοήτως. 

20. In referencing these orders of reality by means of the names of deities, 
Damascius is employing the correspondences worked systematically in Proclus’ PT. 
For Proclus, both Kronos and Zeus are situated within the level of the so-called 
intellective (noeric) gods. For Proclus and Damascius, the intellective is supposed to 
represent a level of reality where the proliferation of kinds and species, just prior to 
the emergence of individuals as such, originates. 

The intellective or noeric deities are the subject of Proclus’ PT, Book V, where we 
encounter a seven-member structure: 


1. triad of parents (Kronos, Rhea, and Zeus) 
2. triad of the immaculate deities: Athena, Persephone, and the Curetes 
3. separative monad; the castration of Ouranos. 


21. Orphic fragment 210 (Kern 1922), pp. 229-230. Proclus delineates the world 
of deities referenced, according to him, in the Platonic dialogues in terms of thirteen 
total levels, from the One all the way down to matter. Damascius uses virtually the 
same categories (see Brisson 1991, 165). 

See the headnote to this chapter for the chart of correspondences between Orphism 
and Platonism. Here Damascius alludes to a point of doctrine concerning the 
relationship between the titanic order and the order of Dionysus, who for Proclus 
represents the individual intellect, or demiurge that governs the created world, 
according to Brisson 1995 488 n. 44, following Westerink. He cites Proclus, In Crat. 
109.5—21. In his lectures on the Phaedo, it seems that Damascius enters into a dispute 
about the relative functions of Dionysus and the Titans, in terms of the Platonic 
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interpretation of the myth. Proclus claims that the Titans rule over the divided form of 
creation, under the monad of Dionysus. Damascius replies that the Titans are actually 
introducing another form of creation or demiurgic activity that is essentially opposed 
to the rule of Dionysus: 


5. Why are the Titans said to plot against Dionysus? Because they initiate a mode 
of creation that does not remain within the bounds of the multiform conti- 
nuity of Dionysus. 

6. Their punishment consists in the checking of their dividing activities. Such is 
all chastisement: it aims at restraining and reducing erroneous dispositions 
and activities. (Damascius In Phaed. 1, paragraphs 5 and 6, Westerink’s 
translation) 


For Damascius, the titanic mode of life denotes a fragmentary condition of existence, 
the result of a desire to be a separate self, cut off from the continuity of what human 
beings share both with superior forms of being as well as with inferior forms of being. 
The custody that Socrates discusses in the Phaedo, then, is interpreted both as the 
guarding power of Dionysus, who liberates human beings from their limitations and 
isolation, as well as the experience of embodiment itself, which is meant to teach the 
soul “what it is to be an individual” (paragraph 10). 

22. See Proclus ET Proposition 128, corollary: “Between the henad and the 
discreet manifold lies the unified manifold, which in virtue of its unification is capable 
of identifying itself with the henad, but in virtue of its implicit plurality it is in some 
fashion akin also to the discrete manifold.” 

23. See Proclus ET Proposition 64: “Every original monad gives rise to two series, 
one consisting of substances complete in themselves, and one of irradiations which 
have their substantiality in something other than themselves.” 

As a corollary to this proposition, Proclus remarks that there are two kinds of henads: 
“Some proceed self-complete from the One, while others are irradiated states of unity.” 
I have translated the manuscript reading;Westerink has posited a lacuna in the text at 
this point and supplies, for example: ὅτι καθ᾽ ἑαυτὸν ὅλον, πολλὰ δὲ TdAW.... 

24. See ET Proposition 118: “Every attribute of the gods presubsists in them in a 
manner consonant with their distinctive character as gods, and since this character is 
unitary and above being, they have all their attributes in a unitary and supraexistential 
mode.” 

25. We must keep in mind the Chaldean correspondences to the Neoplatonic 
system, and we must also bear in mind the corresponding Orphic degrees. Here we 
are at the level of the intellective (as distinct from the intelligible) domain, in Greek 
the noeric as distinct from the noetic. Proclus discusses this level in Book V of the PT. 
The gods of the first triad, or source gods, are found in chapters 5-32; the second 
triad, leader gods, are in chapters 33-35. Now for Proclus, the noetic domain is 
conceived as a hebdomad, that is, a group of seven, two triads plus a monad, as 
follows: 


Kronos, Hekate, Zeus 
immaculate gods or leader gods 
separative monad (separating the noeric gods from the encosmic gods) 
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Thus Damascius too refers to “all seven,” so that each of the gods belonging to this 
order is conceived as a demiurge, the lowest order of the intelligible world, as it breaks 
forth into the temporally unfolding world of becoming. 

For the figures “once beyond” and “twice beyond,” see Ruth Majercik 2001. See 
also Majercik’s commentary on Chaldean fragment 169, culled from Proclus’ In 
Cratylum. The fragment reads as follows: “But the Oracles handed down from the gods 
characterize this Divinity in terms of ‘Once,’ saying ‘Once Transcendent,’ for that 
which is ‘Once’ is akin to the One” (Majercik 1989, 113). 

Porphyry wrote a Commentary on the Oracles, where he identifies the “twice beyond” 
with the demiurge. He also identifies the “twice beyond” with the god of the Jews, and 
the “once beyond” with the Good (Majercik 2001, 287). Proclus also alludes to the 
expressions “twice transcendent” and also simply, as here, “twice,” in his Commentary 
on the Parmenides, citing the words Ad and Adad (IP. 512.98—-197 Steel edition 2002- 
2003). The words Ad and Adad are supposed to be from the Syrian Haddad, which 
derives from the word for one. So once is Ad and twice is Ad Ad. Damascius and 
Proclus fit these names into their harmonizing strategy by interpreting the twice 
beyond as the demiurgic intellect, and the once as first in the noeric order. These terms 
were also equivalent to the Orphic terminology of Kronos and Zeus (Zeus stands for 
the demiurge). Finally, we note the connections between the Chaldean Oracles and 
Syria, a fact on which Proclus remarks in the passage cited above: the gods of the 
oracles speak in Syriac, identifying the One with Ad and the intelligible creator of the 
world with Adad (translation of Athanassiadi 1999b p. 154 n. 20. Athanassiadi is very 
concerned to establish the links between Apamea (Numenius’ provenance) and the 
Chaldean Oracles. 

26. Damascius is elaborating Proclus’ account of what he has termed vertical 
versus horizontal participation. See especially ET Proposition 110: “The first members 
of any transverse series, which are closely linked with their own monad, can partici- 
pate in virtue of their analogous position those members of the supra-jacent series 
which lie immediately above them; but the less perfect members of the lower order, 
which are many degrees removed from their proper originative principle, are inca- 
pable of enjoying such participation.” 

For discussion of these two modes of participation, see the commentary of Dodds 
1963, 255, 270, and 282. An example of horizontal and vetical participation is given by 
Dodds in his commentary on Propositions 162-165, where the vertical series can be 
described as follows: 


One 
Being 
Soul 
Body 


Now each of these orders of being also contains a so-called transverse series (kata 
platos) that can be described as follows: 

One-noetic henads—intellectual henads-supermundane henads—encosmic henads 
Thus the whole scheme looks like the diagram of “Transverse Series” below. 
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TRANSVERSE SERIES 


One _ noetic henads intellectual supermundane encosmic 
henads henads henads 
unparticipated _ participated participated Being participated Being 
Being Being 
unparticipated —_ participated participated 
intellect intellect intellect 


unparticipated soul _ participated soul 


In this case, Proclus is discussing the theory of the henads, and showing how the 
characteristics of each order are transmitted; thus the One has a henadic transmission 
all the way through the orders, whereas the vertical descent is represented by the more 
familiar transition of One, Being, intellect, soul, body. Proclus also illustrates the two 
kinds of participation in ET Proposition 109, which might be illustrated this way: 


first henad particular henad 
intellect particular intellect 
soul particular soul 


27. See supra, n. 25 on the name “twice.” 

28. The word “source” in reference to the doctrine of the Chaldeans is difficult, 
because in one sense, all the gods can be described as sources. Moreover, in Chaldean 
Oracle fragment 37, the paternal intellect is equated with the source: “The Intellect of 
the father, while thinking with its vigorous will, shot forth the multiformed ideas. All 
these leapt forth from the one source, for from the father comes both will and 
perfection” (fragment 37, 1-4, Majercik’s translation = Proclus IP 800, 18-801, 5). Yet 
in another way, the source deities in Proclus’ system refer to the noeric deities just 
mentioned, that is, the parent triad of Kronos, Hekate, and Zeus. They form the first 
link between the intelligible world and the world of becoming, making available the 
intelligible world as cause and paradigm for the lower worlds. 

The second rank of deities, the “implacables” or “immaculate” deities, the second 
level of the noeric order, function to ward off and protect, to keep the intelligible order 
pristine, and to generate the reversion of the noeric back toward its intelligible source. 
So it would seem that Damascius is talking here about the generation of multiple Zeus 
deities or multiple Kronos deities, in the descending orders of creation. 

29. For the expression “presiding over the magical operations,” see Majercik’s 
commentary on fragment 78 of the Chaldean Oracles: “For the fathers who preside 
over magical operations cause all things to appear and then to disappear, since ‘they 
are couriers’ to the father and to matter, to speak according to the Oracle.” 

This fragment is found in Damascius’ Commentary on the Parmenides 201.2-4. 
Majercik explains the expression as “Teletarchs or rulers of the three worlds who play a 
role in the theurgic rites.” Again, the phrase used here presents us with some 
difficulties: Majercik cautions that, even if we identify the deities referred to in this 
passage with the “fathers,” in the Commentary on the Parmenides, Damascius seems to 
misidentify the function of the beings that preside over magical operations in the 
Chaldean system. In applying the Oracle to this level, though, in fact the “couriers” of 
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the Chaldean system should be the iynges, who “transmit messages between the 
sensible and intelligible worlds” (Majercik 1989, p. 172). 

30. In this context, Damascius seems no longer to be alluding to the noeric level, 
the intellective gods. Rather, he is now discussing the level of supermundane gods, 
and so is referring to “partial sources.” See next note. 

31. Here Damascius briefly alludes to yet another level of the chain of being 
described in Proclus’ PT, Book VI. The supermundane gods are grouped in terms of 
four triads, namely, a paternal triad, a Koric triad, an Apollonian triad, and a Cory- 
bantic triad (Brisson 2000, 149). Again , each of these triads is composed of deities 
named in the following sequence: 


Paternal = Zeus’, Poseidon, Hades 

Koric = Hekate’, soul, virtue 

Apollonic = three heliacal members and three Apollos 

. Corybantic = three Corybants 

(Brisson 2000, 162, summarizing PT VI chapters 8-13) 


eo ΡΟΝ 


32. It is admittedly odd to talk about the “procession” of matter! Damascius 
refers here and also below to Or. Ch. fragment 34: “For from there, all things begin to 
extend wonderful rays down below, whence the birth of variegated matter leaps forth.” 

33. The megista gene of the Sophist. 

34. There is a problem in the text here: the phrase “in potentiality” is a conjecture 
of the editor, Westerink. See C-W vol. II, 34.1. Whatever we make of the text, in fact 
Damascius here is ingeniously translating Aristotelian vocabulary to fit into his own 
discussion of hyparxis, or subsistence, which for Damascius means being that is prior 
to the manifestation of any particular being. Aristotle (Metaphysics Eta 1048a.31) has 
the following remark concerning the definition of Energeia: 


ἔστι δὴ ἐνέργεια TO ὑπάρχειν TO πράγμα μὴ οὕτως ὥσπερ 
λέγομεν δυνάμει" 


Actuality in things is a state of being unlike the potential state which we have 
described. 


Thus Damascius interprets hyparchein to pragma or state of being, as referring to 
hyparxis, and then suggests that Aristotle distinguishes between hyparxis and a state of 
being that is determined by a higher entity. 

35. In the cause, kat’ aitian. See glossary s.v. cause. 

36. Dissimilar form. See glossary 5.0. similar/dissimilar transmission 

37. Metaphysics Zeta7, 1033a1: “thus the material part is essential, since it is in 
process, and it is this material that comes to be something.” Further, 1033a5: “Abronze 
ring, therefore, cannot be defined without reference to its material.” 

38. Timaeus 39e7. 

39. The ”twice transcendent” in the Chaldean system refers to the “second god,” 
or demiurgic intellect, corresponding to the Middle Platonist conception of the 
immanent deity. Chaldean fragments 35 and 37 describe the activity of this demiurgic 
intellect as projecting the ideas onto the matrix of the material world. For the function 
of this “second god” in the Chaldean system, see Majercik 1989, 6. Cf. Or. Ch. 
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fragment 169. Yet it is not entirely clear how this function of the twice transcendent 
maps onto the Damascian/Proclean scheme: based on the idea of seven demiurges, 
Damascius appears to be talking about the intellective gods, the gods that are found 
after the two groups of deities within the second hypostasis, that is, intelligible (noetos), 
then intelligible-intellective (noeton-noericon), and finally intellective (noeric). For 
Proclus, each category of deity follows a Pythagorean distribution, as well, so that the 
first levels of god correspond to monad, dyad, and so forth, all the way down to decad, 
which corresponds to the encosmic deities. The reference to seven demiurges thus 
appears to correspond to the hebdomadic structure of the intellective gods. On this 
topic, see the introduction to Proclus’ PT, volume V. For the phrase, dis epekeina, 
“twice transcendent,” see the summary of Psellus in the Des Places edition 1971, 199, 
chapter 9, where Psellus also equates this level with the “membrane” of Hekate. Thus 
the membrane or “third god” actually ranks “lower” than the “second god” or demi- 
urge, hence the confusion between the late Platonist and Chaldean systems. 

40. When Damascius talks about the series of Zeus, he refers to the multiple 
appearances of Zeus within the mythical progression of the Orphic theology as 
outlined by Proclus. For example, Zeus appears in the noeric level, within the parental 
triad, in the supermundane level within the demiurgic triad as Zeus”, and in the 
encosmic-encosmic level within the demiurgic triad as Zeus’. See Brisson 1987, 103 
for a summary of the Orphic theology that includes the multiple appearances or series 
of Zeus. 

41. Damascius touches on the metaphysical topic of homonymy and its logical 
entailments raised by Aristotle in Metaphysics Alpha here. The problem for Neoplato- 
nists, as succinctly outlined by Lloyd 1990, 39, is that descent features the descent of 
the same property or character through a superordinate-subordinate transfer, while 
procession features the transformation of a given character through its reception by an 
effect: intellect can cause lesser intellects but also it is the cause of soul. So how does 
the henad, or god, preserve its character such that the descended manifestation of the 
deity is synonymous with the principal instance? 

42. Recall that the source deities in Proclus’ system refer to the noeric deities, that 
is, the parent triad of Kronos, Hekate, and Zeus. In other words, here Damascius is 
using the Chaldean terminology, whereas above he referred to this same group by 
means of the Orphic theology. In either case, these deities form the first link between 
the intelligible world and the world of becoming, making available the intelligible 
world as cause and paradigm for the lower worlds. 

43. Here Damascius treats yet another level of the Platonic/Chaldean chain, 
the encosmic deities, or azones. In his Commentary on the Parmenides, Damascius 
defines these gods, the azones as follows: “We affirm that they [the azones] are 
‘detached from the world’ in the measure that they, even while exercising a 
providential activity over the all, are not yet intertwined with the nature of the 
all, nor do they complete it” (In Parm. paragraph 352). For the list that Damas- 
cius cites here, that is, sources, principles, archangels, angels, azones, and 
zones, see the summary of Michael Psellus, translated and edited in Des Places 
1971, 200. 

44. The epithet Damascius uses is archike, which one might also translate as 
“principality.” Cf. also Psellus’s list mentioned in the previous note. 
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45. Damascius is compressing a vast amount of Chaldean and Proclean doctrine 
in these paragraphs. Here Damascius refers to an Oracle cited by Proclus at In 
Timaeum Commentaria III.14.3—-10: 


Therefore the order of eternity is said to be “father begotten light by the 
Oracles since, indeed, unifying light shines upon all things: 

For aion alone, copiously plucking the flower of mind from the strength 
of the Father, has the power to perceive the Paternal Intellect and to impart 
Intellect to all Sources and Principles, and to whirl them about and keep 
them forever in ceaseless motion.” (Majercik’s translation 1989, p. 69) 


That is, the ruling gods or hegemonic class, are below the source gods in the 
noeric realm, subsiding in the supermundane realm, as we discussed above, consisting 
in the four triads. 

46. Perhaps Damascius has in mind the fragments of the Oracles that appear to 
allude to a cultic statue of Hekate, fragments 51 and 52. Fragment 51 reads: “Around the 
hollow of her right flank a great stream of the primordially generated Soul gushes forth in 
abundance, totally ensouling light, fire, ether, and worlds”; fragment 52 reads: “In the left 
flank of Hekate exists the source of virtue, which remains entirely within and does not 
give up it virginity” ( Majercik’s translation 1989). In the Chaldean system, Hekate 
functions as the third deity, or cosmic soul, and hence the word, “source” refers to Hekate 
as the world soul, or as the girdling membrane, the soul that encompasses all things. 

47. See Chaldean fragment 35, which makes reference to the class of implacable 
deity: “For Implacable Thunders leap from him and the lightning-receiving womb of 
the shining ray of Hekate, who is generated from the Father” (Majercik’s translation 
1989). According to Majercik (1989: 155), Psellus, in hypotyposis το, has the implaca- 
bles as noetic deities, above the triad of truth, love, and faith. 

48. These are simply the Chaldean names for the triads of the noetic-noeric 
deities, that is, those deities discussed in Book IV of the PT. The iynges, assemblers or 
maintainers (sunocheis), and the perfectors, or masters of initiation, compose this triad. 
Damascius’ language is a bit different from the scheme presented in the PT, since it 
seems that Damascius equates the guardian class (that is, the so-called phrouretikon) 
with the connecting class, as the following quotation from the Commentary on the 
Parmenides reveals: 


Ἀλλὰ δὴ τὸ πέμπτον ἡ φρουρητικὴ ἰδιότης ἄλλῳ παρασκευάζει τὴν 
(15) 

, oy καὶ y eaters voy ig 38 
φρουράν. καὶ σὺν ἄλλῳ ἔχει TO εἶναι 6 ἐστιν. Τὸ μὲν γὰρ τελειοποιὸν ἐν 
ἐπιστάτου τέτακται μοίρᾳ. τὸ δὲ φρουρητικὸν ἐν ὑπηρέτου. Διὰ τοῦτο 
uv , XN Ν v wv Ἂν 5 v2 Ν Ν Ἂν 
ἴδιον φρουράν. καὶ σὺν ἄλλῳ ἔχει τὸ εἶναι ὅ ἐστιν. Τὸ μὲν γὰρ 
τελειοποιὸν ἐν ἐπιστάτου τέτακται μοίρᾳ. τὸ δὲ φρουρητικὸν ἐν 
ey 8 pati , ac Rp 2 ey RS EE : 
ὑπηρέτου. Διὰ τοῦτο ἴδιον ov ποιεῖ διάκοσμον. ἐν ὅλῃ δὲ φαίνεται TH 
μέσῃ τάξει, ἅτε συνδετικῇ οὔσῃ οἱ θεοὶ λέγουσι" 


Φρουρεῖν αὖ πρηστῆρσιν ἑοῖς ἀκρότητας ἔδωκεν 
ἐγκεράσας ἀλκῆς ἴδιον μένος ἐν συνοχεῦσιν. 
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As for the fifth question: the guarding trait procures custody for another, and 
has its being with another. It is called perfective relative to a superior, and the 
guardian relative to an inferior. And so it does not make its own diacosm but 
it appears throughout the entire intermediate triad, which is the connecting. 
For the gods say: “He gave to his lightning flashes to guard the summits, and 
he mixed in the wrath that is associated with strength, in the midst of the 
connectors.” (R1I.125.18-23) 


49. See note 11, above. 

50. It seems that several of the Chaldean Oracles allude to a cult image of Hekate, 
whose symbolic values are explored in the verses found in fragments 51 and 52; see 
note 46 above. Majercik’s commentary on this oracle cites Lewy 1956 p. 89, who sees 
the fragment as describing a statue of Hekate with hollows on both hips. 

51. See Chaldean Oracles fragment 30: “Therefore this is not one Source of many 
things, but “Source of Sources,” and of all sources, according to the oracle, “the womb 
which contains the all.” 

52. Again, Damascius is citing from the ET, as here, he cites Proposition 103: “all 
things are in all things, but in each according to its proper nature.” 


SECTION XVI 


1. Again, Damascius refers to the Orphic correspondences to the Platonic 
intellective, hebdomadic order; Athena, Koré , and the Curetes comprise the immacu- 
late deities of the second intellective triad. Cf. Brisson 1987, appendix B. 

2. ET Proposition 23: “all that is unparticipated produces out of itself the 
participated, and all participated levels of an hypostasis are linked by upward tension 
to unparticipated entities.” 

Here the hyparxis refers to the unparticipated level, the cause to the participated, and 
that which participates is the third category. This triad is related to the triad of which 
every entity consists, the hyparxis, dunamis, and energeia. 

3. Now Damascius switches terminology and refers to subsistence, the unpar- 
ticipated level of any being, in terms of the designation “absolute” (ἁπλῶς). Yet this 
word, the absolute, has a complex history in Neoplatonist logic, as Damascius’ 
remarks indicate. It has a logical force that might refer simply to its use as a predicate, 
or as a transcendent genus, or again, as the concept that applies to a particular 
member of a species. Cf. Lloyd 1990, 66-67 for the use of the terms “unallocated” 
and “absolute” in late Neoplatonist logic. 

4. Recall that the question that Damascius posed was, Is procession double: one 
uniform, as Athena proceeds from Athena, and one heteroform, as Athena is from 
Zeus, or is there one nature shared by all procession that proceeds in both ways? 

5. This is an excellent illustration of what Damascius takes to be the entire 
problem of descent through likeness as contradicted by the generation of unlike forms 
in the procession of all beings from the One. 

6. Here we arrive at the first of Damascius’ puzzles, presented in chapter 90: if 
the Unified is immediately after the One and subsists in the sphere of the One, how 
could any differentiation be present in the Unified? 
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7. Parmenides 143b1-143d: “[143b] Just let us see; must not the being of one be 
one thing and one itself another, if the one is not being, but, considered as one, 
partakes of being?” “Yes, that must be so.” “Then if being is one thing and one is 
another, one is not other than being because it is one, nor is being other than one 
because it is being, but they differ from each other by virtue of being other and 
different.” “Certainly.” “Therefore the other is neither the same as one nor as being.” 
“Certainly not.” “Well, then, if we make a selection among them, [143c] whether we 
select being and the other, or being and one, or one and the other, in each instance we 
select two things which may properly be called both?” “What do you mean?” “I will 
explain. We can speak of being?” “Yes.” “And we can also speak of one?” “Yes, that 
too.” “Then have we not spoken of each of them?” “Yes.” “And when I speak of being 
and one, do I not speak of both?” “Certainly.” “And also when I speak of being and 
other, or other and one, in every case I speak of each pair as both>” [143d] “Yes.” “If 
things are correctly called both, can they be both without being two?” “They cannot.” And 
if things are two, must not each of them be one?” “Certainly.” “Then since the units of 
these pairs are together two, each must be individually one.” “That is clear.” But if each of 
them is one, by the addition of any sort of one to any pair whatsoever the total becomes 
three?” “Yes.” “And three is an odd number, and two is even?” “Of course.” 

See Plato in Twelve Volumes, vol. 9 translated by Harold N. Fowler (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press; London: William Heinemann, 1925.) 

8. Or. Ch. fragment 34. Majercik’s translation, transposed. The more complete 
version of this Oracle is quoted in Proclus In Tim 1.451.19—22: “From there the birth of 
variegated matter leaps forth. From there, a lightning bolt, sweeping along, obscures 
the flower of fire as it leaps into the hollows of the worlds. For from there, all things 
begin to extend wonderful rays down below.” 

9. Orphic fragment 85 (Kern 1922) is close to this verse. However, the fragment 
as found in its more complete form is in Proclus In Tim (1.451.6) 


΄ V3 
Δαίμονα σεμνόν, 
Μῆτιν σπέρμα φέροντα θεῶν κλυτόν, ὃν τε Φάνητα πρωτόγονον 
μάκαρες κάλεον κατὰ μακρὸν Ὄλυμπον. 


Damascius uses the name Erikepaius as one of the members of one of three 
intelligible triads. Thus Brisson (1991, 173) illustrates the place of Erikipaius in the 
Damascian scheme as in the chart below. 


ERIKEPAIUS IN DAMASCIUS’ SCHEME 


Father Power Intellect 
Ether Chaos Ege = Being 

Egg conceiving = Life 
Phanes Erikepaios Metis = Intellect 


Damascius treats the Orphic correspondences in full at chapter 123, below. Another 
point to remember is that Damascius does not generally use the terminology of 
Proclus, that is, the intelligible triad, but rather uses his own nomenclature: the One, 
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the One-all, and the Unified. Of course, the Unified itself is a triad, with three distinct 
moments. Damascius is talking about the moment of power, that is, the potential of 
the Unified before it gives rise to complete differentiation. 

το. Here Damascius is giving an exegesis on the word sperma, seed, in the Orphic 
fragment. 

11. Damascius also quotes this Oracle at C-W I, 106.14-15: Πηγὴ τῶν πηγῶν, 
μήτρα συνέχουσα τὰ πάντα (Or. Ch. fragment 30). 

12. Damascius is referring to the third hypothesis, where Parmenides discusses 
the multiplicity arising from the hypothesis, if the One is: 142d9-143a3. 

13. Damascius means, in the third intelligible triad, that of intellect, which is 
where the differentiation into multiplicity actually begins. 

14. Here again, Damascius alludes to the Parmenides passage quoted in note 7 
especially to Parmenides 143b, where Parmenides demonstrates the origin of all 
number from the otherness that arises between one and being. 

15. Cf. Or. Ch. fragment 22: 


For the Intellect of the Father said for all things to separate into three... . 
He nodded his assent to this and immediately all things were separated. 
(Majercik’s translation 1989) 


This oracle refers to the Chaldean “second god,” here called the intellect of the father. 
In other words, true multiplicity can only arise outside the intelligible world; even 
though there are three moments in this world, it is not until the noeric, or for the 
Chaldeans, at the level of the second god, that these distinctions can apply. 

16. This discussion touches on the metaphysical ambivalence often displayed by 
Damascius, who seems to have inherited this way of looking at things from Iambli- 
chus, as in, for example, the case of the intelligible object that also exists within the 
compass of the first principle, as we see more fully in chapter 100, below. Here 
Damascius suggests that the first members of the next cosmos function as vehicles for 
the previous order, thus clarifying the distinction between orders but still preserving 
an important link between orders. 

17. The three monads under discussion here are a reference to Iamblichus’ 
Commentary on the Philebus. Although this sentence is not included among the 
fragments listed by Dillon, his commentary on fragment 7, culled from Damascius’ 
own Lectures on the Philebus, clarifies what Damascius is talking about. 

Iamblichus says that the three monads, proceeding from the Good, adorn the 
intellect; it is not clear, however, to which intellect he is referring, that which follows 
on life, or that which resides in essence, the so-called paternal intellect. For some have 
taken it to be not the latter but the former. However, he declares that the three monads 
come to light in the egg of the mythological system of the Orphic poems. 

The three monads are the divine attributes, beauty, truth, and proportion. 

18. Cf. Proclus ET, Propositions 14-24, Dodds’s chapter entitled “Of the Grades 
of Reality” (1963). In particular, Damascius makes reference to Proposition 14: “All 
that exists is either moved or unmoved; and if the former, either by itself or by another, 
that is, either intrinsically or extrinsically; so that everything is unmoved, intrinsically 
moved, or extrinsically moved.” 
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He also makes reference to Proposition 20: “Beyond all bodies is the soul’s 
essence; beyond all souls, the intellective principle; and beyond all intellective 
substances, the One.” 

19. Damascius is reflecting on Plotinus’ definition of the embodied soul as the 
illumination from the higher soul in Ennead 1.1. Cf. Ennead 1.1.8.14: “We must 
consider this part of soul as being divided in bodies in the sense that it gives itself to 
the magnitudes of bodies, in proportion to the size of each living being, since it gives 
itself to the whole universe, though the soul is one: or because it is pictured as being 
present to bodies since it shines into them and makes living creatures, not of itself and 
body, but abiding itself and giving images of itself, like a face seen in many mirrors” 
(Armstrong’s translation.) 

It is interesting that Damascius often cites a Plotinian doctrine, though he rarely 
mentions Plotinus by name. 

20. For Plotinus, each human soul contains the logoi, or reason-principles, of all 
sentient beings. Cf. Ennead VI.7.6: “It [soul] was all living beings, but it actualizes 
different lives at different times.” 

21. Dillon (1973) cites this passage (p. 414, appendix B) to show that Iamblichus 
is indeed the author of the doctrine of the henads. After this citation he concludes that, 
“Tamblichus held that the rest of the gods were also ‘super essential,’ that they were 
‘independent hypostases,’ and that they were not simply entities of a lower order 
divinized by the supreme and only god.” Evidently Proclus’ doctrine, that there are two 
classes of henads, those that are henads proper and those that are illuminations of the 
henads, is a response to this view of Iamblichus. Another important aspect of this 
passage is its emphasis in particular on substance as the intelligible through which 
divine illumination is transmitted to the lower entities. See ET Propositions 138 and 139: 


Proposition 138: Of all the principles that participate the divine character and 
are thereby divinized the first and highest is Being. 

Proposition 139: The sequence of principles that participate the divine 
henads extends from Being to the bodily nature, since Being is the first and 
body inasmuch as we speak of heavenly or divine bodies the last participant. 


22. Here Damascius is quoting ET Proposition 64 almost verbatim: “Every 
original monad gives rise to two series, one consisting of substances complete in 
themselves, and one of irradiations that have their substantiality in something other 
than themselves.” 

23. Here again, Damascius is simply restating the contents of ET Proposition 63: 
“Every unparticipated term gives rise to two orders of participated terms, the one in 
contingent participants, the other in things which participate at all times and in virtue 
of their nature.” The proposition, and hence Damascius’ discussion, follow from 
Plotinus’ doctrine of the twofold activity of intelligibles. Dodds quotes Ennead VI.2.22: 
“When intellect has its activity in itself, it acts are other intellects, whereas when it has 
its activity outside of itself, its acts are soul.” 

24. Cf. ET Proposition 18: “Everything that primitively inheres in any natural 
class of beings is present in all the members of that class alike, and in virtue of their 
common definition.” 
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25. Cf. Ennead IV.9: “If all souls are one.” Despite his emphasis on the unity of 
soul (IV.9.3.1-4 and VI.4.14.7-8), Plotinus argues that individual souls are compatible 
with the unity of soul in VI.4.4.34-35 and IV.9.2. 

26. Cf. Ennead IV.9.2: “That one identical soul should be virtuous in me and 
vicious in someone else is not strange; it is no more than saying that an identical thing 
may be active here and inactive there.” 

27. Plotinus discusses the problem of whether the higher soul or true soul is 
tainted by the activities of the joint entity, the composite of body and soul that results 
when the illumination from the higher is realized as a particular living being in 
Ennead 1.1.12. 

28. See Plato Republic XGa1d, on the drawing of lots by disembodied souls for 
transmigration into another birth. 

29. Damascius is referring to Proclean doctrine that there are three degrees of 
participation for every entity. Proclus outlines this doctrine at IP. 1041. A. C. Lloyd 
(1982, 27) has schematized the results of this passage as follows: 


1. Imparticible, the absolute One 
2. Participated, the [one] participated by being 
3. Particular, That which participates and is like the hexis. 


Again, Proclus repeats this same doctrine at ET 23: “All that is unparticipated produces 
out of itself the participated; all participated substances are linked by upward tension 
to existences not participated.” 

30. Cf. Plato Phaedrus 245 cto; Aristotle, Metaphysics Lamba 1072b1-15. Damas- 
cius must here be referring to Classical texts, as his gloss, “more ancient” suggests. 

31. Cf. ET Proposition 21: “Every order has its beginning in a monad and 
proceeds to a manifold coordinate therewith; and the manifold in any order may be 
carried back to a single monad.” 

32. This is a lost Commentary on the Phaedrus by Damascius, apparently in 
reference to Phaedrus 245c 5-9, where Plato discusses the soul as self-mover. 

33. Damascius here is referring to the doctrine of what Iamblichus calls the whole 
soul, that is, the hypostasis soul. Cf. his Commentary on the De anima, fragment 28, and 
cf. also fragment 54 from Iamblichus’ Timaeus commentary (Dillon 1973, 335-336) for 
the Iamblichean doctrine of the whole soul, to be distinguished both the partial soul 
and from the soul of the universe. The initial lines of fragment 28 represent Iambli- 
chus’ interpretation of Plotinus, to which we may compare our passage: 


The association of all souls with bodies is not the same. The Whole Soul, as 
Plotinus also believes, holds in itself the body that is appended to it, but it is 
not itself appended to this body or enveloped by it. Individual souls, on the 
other hand, attach themselves to bodies, fall under the control of bodies, and 
come to dwell in bodies that are already overcome by the nature of the 
Universe. (Finamore-Dillon 2002 translation, 5'7) 


34. On the doctrine of metempsychosis in Plotinus, see IV.7.14; 11.4.2; VI.4.16; 
IV.3.24 and 27; VI.7.6; 111.2.13,15, and 17; 11.3.8. 
35. Kylon attempted a coup in Athens in 632 bce. 
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36. Kleon was an Athenian demagogue during the height of the Peloponnesian 
Wars. 

37. Again, Damascius seems to rely on Iamblichus’ idea of the soul as a monad 
that governs the number of its individual members. See De anima Commentary 
fragment 28. 

38. See again Ennead I.1.9, on the composite entity, that is, the living being, and 
those activities that never exists apart from body versus the activities that belong to 
soul proper, and have no need of body for their manifestation. 

39. This enumeration of the relationships between body and soul can be equated 
with the degrees of virtue that the Neoplatonists recognized, beginning with political 
virtue and ending with purificatory virtue. Damascius makes use of lamblichus’ 
treatise, On Virtue, in his Lectures on the Phaedo, paragraphs 109 ff. 

40. On the bodies of the gods, see again lamblichus’ Commentary on the De 
anima, fragment 28 (Finamore and Dillon 2002, 57): “The souls of the gods adapt 
their bodies, which imitate intellect, to their own intellectual essence; the souls of the 
other divine classes direct their vehicles according to their allotment in the cosmos. 
Furthermore, pure and perfect souls come to dwell in bodies in a pure manner, 
without passions and without being deprived of intellection, but opposite souls in an 
opposite manner.” 

41. Plato, 1 Alcibiades 129e12. 

42. Areference to Aristotle Metaphysics Lamba , chapter 8, where Aristotle 
discusses the nature and number of eternal moving principles in terms of astronom- 
ical factors. 

43. Ennead 11.2, On the Circular Motion of the Heavens. 

44. Laws X.897d8-898b4. 

45. Again, this discussion can be traced back to ET Proposition 21: “Every order 
has its beginning in a monad and proceeds to a manifold coordinate therewith; and 
the manifold in any order may be carried back to a single monad. The Corollary states 
that to intellective essence belongs an intellective monad and a manifold of intelli- 
gences proceeding from a single intelligence and reverting thither” (Dodds 1963 
translation, 25). 

46. This seems to be the converse of ET Proposition 21, where Proclus estab- 
lishes that there is a monad governing each multiplicity. 

47. ET Propositions 118-122. Especially compare ET Proposition 119: “The 
substance of every god is a supra-existential excellence; he has goodness neither as a 
state nor as part of his essence (for both states and essences have a secondary and 
remote ranks relatively to the gods), but is supra-existentially good.” 

48. The editor Westerink supplies the words in brackets. 

49. Throughout this chapter, Damascius is referring to the ranking of entities 
that correspond to the Proclean/Damascian interpretation of Plato’s Parmenides, and 
to the hierarchy of spiritual beings that inhabit the intelligible order and sublunary 
order: 


intelligible diacosm 
intelligible intellective diacosm 
intellective diacosm 
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supermundane diacosm 
supermundane encosmic diacosm 
encosmic diacosm 


50. Here Damascius is referring to the ranks of the gods that, for example, 
Iamblichus treats in Book II of the De Mysteriis. Thus there are the supermundane 
gods, the encosmic gods, the sublunary gods, and the superior classes that include 
archangels, angels, daimons, and heroes. 

51. Cf. ET Proposition 23: “All that is unparticipated produces out of itself the 
participated; and all participated substances are linked by upward tension to existences 
not participated.” 

52. That is to say, the level of reality that corresponds to the first hypothesis, the 
level of the One and its henads, before the intelligible diacosm of hypothesis two, 
which begins at Parmenides 1425. 

53. We have already seen above that Damascius takes the language of Parmenides 
143a, where Plato distinguishes the One and Being as other than each other, as the advent 
of the indefinite dyad, the principle of number, and the level of absolute multiplicity. 

54. Here it seems that Damascius is considering the question of the procession 
of the Unified in terms of two forms of procession, one internal and one external, but 
relating the entire structure to Plato’s Parmenides, especially 142e and following, where 
Parmenides describes the two indefinitely multiplying series of parts that are gener- 
ated from the division of the One-Being into One and Being, hence Damascius’ idea 
about two rows of henads and of substances that proceed from the One: 


Τί οὖν; τῶν μορίων ἑκάτερον 

(e.) τούτων τοῦ ἑνὸς ὄντος, τό τε ἕν καὶ τὸ ὄν, dpa ἀπολείπεσθον 
ἢ τὸ ἕν τοῦ εἶναι μορίου ἢ τὸ ὃν τοῦ ἑνὸς μορίου; {—} Οὐκ 

ἂν εἴη. {—} Πάλιν ἄρα καὶ τῶν μορίων ἑκάτερον τό τε ἕν 1 

ἴσχει καὶ τὸ ὄν, καὶ γίγνεται τὸ ἐλάχιστον ἐκ δυοῖν αὖ 

μορίοιν τὸ μόριον. καὶ κατὰ τὸν αὐτὸν λόγον οὕτως ἀεί, (5) 
ὅτιπερ ἂν μόριον γένηται, τούτω τὼ μορίω ἀεὶ ἴσχει" τό 

τε γὰρ ἕν τὸ ὃν ἀεὶ ἴσχει καὶ τὸ ὃν τὸ EV" ὥστε ἀνάγκη 

143.(a.) δύ᾽ ἀεὶ γιγνόμενον μηδέποτε ἕν εἶναι. 

55. Or. Ch. fragment 4: “For Power is with him, but Intellect is from him” 
(Majerick’s 1989 translation). Cf. also Plotinus Enneads 6.7.17, where Plotinus refers 
to the intellect as the power of all things: ἡ δὲ ὅρασις ἡ ἐκεῖθεν δύναμις πάντων. ὁ 
δὲ γενόμενος νοῦς αὐτὰ ἀνεφάνη τὰ πάντα. 

56. Or. Ch. fragment 18: “you [gods] who know the Super mundane, Paternal 
Abyss by perceiving it” (Majercik’s 1989 translation). For Proclus, the hypercosmic 
gods arise at the level of the world soul, or the unified soul. Four triads comprise these 
gods. Damascius discusses this level at In Parm. II].121-144, where he refers to this 
diacosm as inhabited by the “assimilating gods” (Ἀφομοιωτική). 

57. Parmenides 14.582: 


Τὸ ἕν dpa ὃν ἕν τέ ἐστί που καὶ πολλά. Kal 
ὅλον καὶ μόρια. καὶ πεπερασμένον καὶ ἄπειρον πλήθει. 
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Φαίνεται. “Ap’ οὖν οὐκ. ἐπείπερ πεπερασμένον. καὶ ἔσχατα 
ey eae ree Rou χα οἷν ᾿ 
ἔχον; Ἀνάγκη. Τί δέ; εἰ ὅλον, οὐ καὶ ἀρχὴν ἂν ἔχοι καὶ (5) 
μέσον καὶ τελευτήν; 


For Damascius, Parmenides 145 equates with the order after the intelligible, that 
is, the intelligible-intellective, or level of life. 

58. Here as elsewhere, Damascius resorts to Orphic language, and particularly 
alludes to the Sparagmos of Dionysius, when he wishes to convey the distortions 
created by discursive thinking when approaching the divine. 

59. Parmenides 142b7: 


cea eagle Bert Se Ne οἷς, Nag ee 
Οὐκοῦν Kal ἡ οὐσία τοῦ ἑνὸς εἴη ἂν οὐ ταὐτὸν 
οὖσα τῷ ἑνί: 


6ο. It will be helpful here to recall the general Damascian/Proclean scheme of 
the so-called intelligible triads, that relate both to Chaldean fragment 22 and to the 
Proposition from the ET, 103, “all things are in all things, but in each according it its 
proper nature.” For Damascius, the third intelligible triad equates with the intellective 
order, and this order itself consists of three intellects, paternal intellect, intellective 
power, and intellect. 

61. Parmenides 142d1. 

62. Parmenides 14443. 

63. That is, the second hypothesis of the Parmenides is taken to reveal a Pythago- 
rean scheme consisting in the One-limit and the indefinite dyad, source of all number 
and multiplicity. 

64. There is a lacuna in the text perhaps, where Westerink supplies: “as if the 
external multiplicity provided the order of the world,” directly after the words, “inward 
one and the external.” 

65. Parmenides 142c7. 

66. Timaeus 5ob2. 

67. Parmenides 142c¢7-143a3. 

68. In this chapter of the dialogue, Parmenides explores the consequences of 
the hypothesis, “if the One is,” in terms of the separation of one from the Being that 
the One has. At this point, Parmenides reiterates the hypothesis, “if the One is,” 
thus initiating the second hypothesis. Hence, necessarily, the one under question 
will have parts, and so the hypothesis will imply a One-Being, whose parts consist of 
One and Being. Here Damascius surely has Proclus’ treatment of the second 
hypothesis in mind, and in particular he is studying the nature of the multiplicity 
that Plato posits as a consequence of the thesis that the One is. Cf. PT 11.24.85. Cf. 
Steel 2000, 387. 

69. Parmenides 144e9-145a2-e3. Again, it will be helpful to recall that for Damas- 
cius, the whole of the second hypothesis extends from the intelligible order all the 
way through to the intellective diacosm. For Damascius, the chapter of the Par- 
menides under consideration in these lines concerns the intelligible-intellective 
diacosm. 

70. Parmenides 14343: 
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5 Ἔν , , τι ia , Ἂ, 
δύ᾽ ἀεὶ γιγνόμενον μηδέποτε ἕν εἶναι. Παντάπασι μὲν 
τ ee ag er ee τῇ να ἡ 
οὖν. Οὐκοῦν ἄπειρον ἂν τὸ πλῆθος οὕτω τὸ ἕν ὃν εἴη; 

ἼΒοικεν. 


142d1-143a3 (Gill and Ryan): 


If we state that the “is” of the one that is, and the “one” of that which is one, 
and if being and oneness are not the same, but both belong to that same 
thing that we hypothesized, namely, the one that is, must it not itself, since it 
is one being, be a whole, and the parts of this whole be oneness and being. 

Now, what about each of these two parts of the one that is, oneness and 
being? Is oneness ever absent from the being part or being from the oneness 
part? 

That couldn’t be... 

So again, each of the two parts possesses oneness and being; and the part, 
in its turn, is composed of at least two parts; and in this way always, for the 
same reason, whatever part turns up always possesses these two parts, since 
oneness always possesses being and being always possesses oneness. So, 
since it always proves to be two, it must never be one. Absolutely. So, in this 
way, wouldn’t the one that is be unlimited in multitude? 


71. Recall that the Orphic equivalent of the Unified, insofar as it is considered 
qua henad, is chaos. 

72. The manuscript reading is corrupted. Westerink has supplied “from the first 
plurality.” 

73. Parmenides 144d6-e3: “A divided thing certainly must be as numerous as its 
parts. Necessarily. So we were not speaking truly just now, when we said that being 
had been distributed into the most numerous parts. It is not distributed into more 
parts than oneness, but as it seems, into parts equal to oneness” (Gill-Ryan 1996) 

74. Cf. ET Proposition too: “Every series of whole is referable to an unpartici- 
pated first principle and cause”; and also ET Proposition 21: “Every order has its 
beginning in a monad and proceeds to a manifold coordinate therewith.” 

75. Cf. ET Propositions 21 and 100, where Proclus shows that each order is 
governed by an unparticipated monad, which therefore does not immediately give rise 
to the subsequent order of reality. 

76. Cf. above, at the beginning of chapter 108, where Damascius asks, “But now 
let us once more return to the investigation of the absolute One, that is, the One that is 
separate from substance by means of the otherness that is manifest as the interme- 
diate term, and ask if it must be posited, and also [if we must posit] an unparticipated 
multiplicity [that derives] from it.” 

77. Parmenides 143a4-b8. 

78. See again Parmenides 144d6-e3. 

79. That is, Damascius interprets the Parmenides as containing a scheme in 
which the One-Being is actually two equal principles, the One and Being, each of 
which has its own constituent parts and which Damascius equate with the external 
and internal procession of the Unified. 
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80. Phaedrus 247c6: οὐσία ὄντως οὖσα. Proclus treats the hyperouranian topos 
in Book IV of the PT. Again, this is the realm of the intelligible-intellective, which 
consists for Proclus in three triads, each of which is characterized by the same 
members, Being, life, and intellect, although each triad is distinguished by a different 
emphasis. Again, in Platonic language, Proclus equates the three triads with the 
hyperouranian topos, heaven, and the back of heaven. 

81. That is, Plato does not use the phrase haplos ousia ἀπλῶς οὐσία, but rather 
οὐσία ὄντως. 

82. In this paragraph, Damascius is rehearsing distinctions made earlier: the 
Unified is a henad, or a modality of the One; it is also intelligible substance, and it is 
also the mixed, or Being as differentiated substance. 

83. To this discussion of the order of the gods or henads as originating in a 
transcendent unity that imparts to the gods their One-like nature, we can compare ET 
Proposition 21: “Every order has its beginning in a monad and proceeds to a manifold 
co-ordinate therewith; and the manifold in any order may be carried back to a single 
monad.” The corollary to this proposition states that: “For the One that is prior to all 
things, there is the manifold of the henads, and for the henads the upward tension 
linking them with the One. Thus there are henads consequent upon the primal One, 
intelligences consequent on the primal intelligence, souls consequent on the primal 
soul, and a plurality of natures consequent on the universal nature.” Proposition 113 
reiterates this doctrine as: “The whole number of the gods has the character of unity.” 

84. Or.Ch. fragment 18. 

85. The editor, Westerink, posits a lacuna here and supplies a conjecture; perhaps 
the word “related” or “secondary” is missing, as modifying the word “principle.” 


SECTION XVII 


1. See Chaldean Oracles fragments 3, 4, and 27. For a discussion of triads in the 
Chaldean system, see Majercik 2001. According to Majercik, Porphyry was the first 
exegete to connect fragment 4, “For power is with him but intellect is from him,” with 
fragment 3, “the Father snatched himself away, and did not enclose his own fire in his 
intellectual power.” By taking fragment 3 with fragment 4, Porphyry introduces a 
subject for fragment 4, whose “him” is otherwise unspecified. Majercik cites 9.1-8 
from Porphyry’s (or Anonymous’s) Commentary on the Parmenides: “Others, although 
they say that he has snatched himself away from all of the things within him, grant to 
him a power and an intellect that are co-unified in his simplicity, and yet another 
intellect” (from Majercik 2001, 266-270). 

Now in his interpretation, Porphyry (or Anonymous) reifies the reference to 
power and to intellect and interprets the father as transcendent to as well as a member 
of this triad. Fragment 27 reads, “for in every world shines a triad which a monad 
rules.” This verse is found in Problems and Solutions chapter 43, above. Both Proclus 
and Damascius equate the Chaldean triad with Plato’s “triad,” power, unlimited, and 
the mixed (Philebus 23¢). 

For the later Neoplatonists, Proclus and Damascius, the three triads are triads that 
can be generated from the primary triad, Being, life, intellect, or father, power, intellect, 
of the Unified order. Thus Damascius is talking about a scheme of nine terms: 
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father, power, intellect 
father, power, intellect 
paternal intellect, intellective power, intellect 


2. Cf. chapter 125.3 and 125.4, infra. 

3. Cf. chapter 123.1 and 123.2, infra. 

4. Parmenides 142b5-143a3. 

5. See note 1 above; Damascius is referring to Philebus 23c. 

6. This is a quote from Republic III 391e7. 

7. Damascius is referring here to Proclus. 

8. Cf. PT IV.3.16.6: “There [in the intelligible] each triad had only a third share 
of being. For the triad consisted in the limit and the unlimited and the mixed, and this 
meant substance for the first member, intelligible life for the second, and intelligible 
intellect for the third member.” 

g. In ET Proposition 159, Proclus articulates the position that is under critical 
examination here: “Every order of gods is derived from the two initial principles, limit 
and the unlimited; but some manifest predominantly the causality of limit, others that 
of infinity.” 

το. Here Damascius lists the Chaldean names for the gods that occupy the 
descending rungs of being that are described in Proclean terms as intelligible 
(paternal triad); intelligible-intellective (iynges, connectors, teletarchs); intellective 
(here he abandons the Chaldean terminology, which would be the source deities). 

11. Damascius’ problem seems to be with the application of the word “god” 
(theos) across systems: if Proclus can call only the imparticible principles prior to 
intelligible being henads, and a henad is a god, then what is the status of the gods that 
appear in the lower orders, that are themselves dependent on the intelligible triad? 

12. Orphic fragment 85 (Kern 1922). 

13. Here Damascius makes reference to his own scheme, which, as we have seen 
above, has three henads, the One, the One-all, and the Unified, below the One. 
Perhaps in referring to his teacher in this context, he means that he is following the 
views of Iamblichus rather than Proclus, as he often does. 

14. This is the translation of Westerink’s conjecture. Westerink posits a lacuna 
after “world,” and supplies the following: ἄλλον μὲν ἀποπληροῖ τὸ γένος τῶν 
μεθεκτῶν. ἄλλον dé... . 

15. See note 1 above, where Porphyry’s Commentary on the Parmenides is quoted 
as interpreting the Chaldean triad as coming after the first principle. See further 
Proclus IP. 10'70.15-1071.3: “The First God, however, who is celebrated in the first 
hypothesis, is not even a Father, but is superior to all paternal divinity. The former 
entity is set over against its power and intellect, of which it is said to be the Father. And 
with these it makes up a single triad. But the truly First God transcends all contrast 
and coordination with anything, so a fortiori, he is not an intelligible Father” (Majercik 
2001, 269). 

16. See chapter 113, infra. 

17. Philebus 25b5-G. 

18. Here again, we must extend a little charity, in view of the fact that throughout 
the treatise, Damascius has been calling the first henad the One-all. What he no doubt 
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means here is that the first henad can be considered the One in itself; the second 
henad, multiplicity in itself; and the third henad, their mixture, the Unified. 

19. Recall that the Orphic equivalent of the Unified, insofar as it is considered 
qua henad, is chaos. 

20. Phaedrus 247¢6-7. 

21. We are here dealing with the second triad of the Unified, where the first 
member is equivalent to the intelligible order, the second triad equivalent to the 
intelligible-intellective, and the third member is equivalent to the intellective. Hence 
the second triad, discussed here, is equivalent to the Proclean idea of life, in the terms 
of Proclus’ intelligible triad, Being, life, and intellect. 

22. Or. Ch. fragment 177: “the Teletarchs assist the Connectors,” in Majercik’s 
translation. 

23. Here Damascius refers to Proclus’ PT, Book IV, chapter 24 (p.'70), where 
Proclus refers to the supercelestial topos as the summit of the intellective-intelligible 
order, that is, the order of the iynx. Hence in using the word “place” (topos), Damascius 
changes the subject; he is now no longer talking about the maintaining class, which 
rather corresponds in the PT to the celestial revolution. 

24. Here Damascius is discussing the intellective order, an order in which all of 
the members are intellects. 

25. For Damascius, each of the three triads of the intelligible order can also be 
expressed in terms of a correspondence with the monad, dyad, and triad. 

26. Or. Ch. fragment 24. 

27. Orphic fragment 86 (Kern 1922). 

28. Or. Ch. fragment 18: “You [gods] who know the super mundane, Paternal 
Abyss by perceiving it,” is cited by Damascius in the In Parm. 16.6. (Majercik’s 
translation, p. 55). 

29. This passage is equivalent to Larsen 1972, Iamblichus testimonium 311. 

30. Phaedrus 247c6-7. 

31. The identity of “the old man” is not known, but perhaps refers again to the 
debate between Iamblichus and Porphyry. 

32. Zenobius 4.96 

33. Philebus G2d4—5, quoting Homer Iliad IV verse 453. 

34. Parmenides 1438. 

35. Phaedrus 2476. 

36. Proclus PT IV.33.1-3: “this triad is not absolutely intelligible, [since it is] the 
summit of the intellective order, but not of the intelligible order.” 

37. This is a citation from the quote from PT given in the previous note. The 
philosophers are Proclus and Syrianus. 

38. Here again, Damascius redescribes the triad of Being, life, and intellect in the 
Unified, in the terms of three distinct moments of differentiation. 

39. Westerink detects a lacuna at this point, where he inserts the word “summit” 
ἄκρῳ. 

40. Westerink has established a lacuna here based on the logic of the passage, 
which apparently dictates a description of the third, or intellect member of the middle 
intelligible triad. The next sentence begins with a description of the third member of 
the intelligible triad, the different [intellect]. 
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41. Hence the intellective intellect functions as a demiurge, and other names for 
this intellective triad are pure intellect, vital intellect, and demiurgic intellect. 

42. Proclus and Syrianus. Cf. PT III 84.7-8: Avo δὴ τούτων ὄντων ἐν τῇ 
πρώτῃ τριάδι, τοῦ ἑνὸς Kal τοῦ ὄντος, Kal TOD μὲν γεννῶντος. τοῦ δὲ 
γεννωμένου, “These two are in the first intelligible triad, namely, the One and Being, 
with the One as cause and Being as effect.” 

43. That is, absolute substance, which is the first or highest member of the 
intelligible-intellectual triad. 

44. That is, absolute intellect. 

45. That is, absolute life. 

46. Westerink adds πρός. 

47. Cf. chapter 112 above, the fifth aporia, which is generally an inquiry into the 
structure and constituents of the intelligible-intellective world and the intellective 
world. 

48. Orphic fragment 195 (Kern 1922). 

49. In his PT, III.15.52-53, Proclus discusses the third intelligible triad in 
terms of the language of Plato’s dialogue, the Timaeus 37d1, and Plato’s discussion 
of the living-in-itself, the autozoon. See lines 22-26 of PT:III.53: “Therefore, just as 
I said, the living-in-itself transcends the demiurge and, as Timaeus designates it 
everywhere, it is intelligible. But because the forms are first differentiated in it, 
and because it is perfectly differentiated, it subsists in the third order of the 
intelligibles.” 

50. The three monads under discussion here are a reference to Iamblichus’ 
Commentary on the Philebus. 

51. That is, the flower of the intellect, for Proclus, the One-in-us. 

52. That is, the first intelligible triad, or the Unified. 

53. Here Damascius is redescribing the intelligible triad in terms of Chaldean 
language, where father, power, and intellect are the three terms of the triad. Cf. Or. 
Ch. fragment 27, actually quoted from chapter 43, supra: “if there are Father and 
power and intellect, then what is prior to these would be the one Father before 
the triad: ‘in every world there shines a triad over which a monad rules,’ the 
oracle says.” 

54. The dyad, that is, the indefinite dyad that pluralizes the monad. 

55. Cf. Or. Ch. fragment 112: 


Οἰγνύσθω ψυχῆς βάθος ἄμβροτον: ὄμματα πάντα 
ἄρδην ἐκπέτασον ἄνω. 


56. Chaldean Oracles fragments 3, 4, and 27. Cf. n.1 

57. Here Damascius responds to the second and third puzzles presented in 
chapter 112, supra. 

58. Here Damascius responds to the first puzzle presented in chapter 112, supra. 

59. That is, in the first objection stated in chapter 112, supra: “we can let the 
Unified be tripled in its unique form. But how the absolute One will also be triple, is 
difficult even to imagine.” 

60. Philebus 6581--5. 
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61. Westerink posits a lacuna here, to complete the parallelism of the apparent 
sense of the sentence. He thus supplies the Greek, κατὰ πρόοδον, ἡ δὲ πρώτη. 
62. Westerink has deleted what is apparently a repetition from the previous page 


here. See volume III, 142 and n. 3. 
63. Westerink posits a lacuna and supplies the following Greek text, translated as 


above: ἐν Tots πόλλοις. 
64. That is, the second intelligible triad or intelligible-intellective order. 
65. As in the headnote to this chapter we have the following Proclean scheme, 


together with Damascius’ innovations: 

1. the iynges 

2. the maintainers 

3. the teletarchs 

and this triad, which is composed of three triads, would correspond to the 
following order: 

1. Father = iynges 


2. power = maintainers 
3. intellect = teletarchs 


The second arrangement, endorsed by Damascius, would look like this: 


paternal iynx dynamic iynx intellectual iynx 
paternal maintainer dynamic maintainer intellectual maintainer 
paternal teletarch dynamic teletarch intellectual teletarch 


66. Again, the following chart is an outline of what Damascius describes here. 


DAMASCIUS’ ARRANGEMENT OF THE CHALDEAN TRIADS 


paternal (monad) power intellect 
father 

potential (monad) power intellect 
father 

intellective (monad) intellective power intellect 


paternal intellect 


67. Perhaps Damascius is thinking of the first Chaldean fragment that he quotes 
above in chapter 80, where the oracle mentions an intelligible that exists outside of 
intellect: τὸ νοητὸν, ἐπεὶ νόου ἔξω ὑπάρχει. 

68. This passage is Larsen 1972 Jamblichus testimonium 312. Cf. also Dillon 1973, 
fragment 4.14: “power is a median between an essence and an activity,” quoted in 
Proclus In Alc. 84. 

69. In the ET, Proclus uses the verb subsist, hyparchei (ὑπάρχει). when he 
discusses the divine henads, as for example in ET Proposition 120, where hyparxis is 
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used of the substance of the gods, as equivalent to the idea of superexistent (cf. 
Proposition 119: Πᾶς θεὸς κατὰ τὴν ὑπερούσιον ἀγαθότητα ὑφέστηκε. “ the 
substance of every god is supra-existential excellence”). 


Πᾶς θεὸς ἐν τῇ ἑαυτοῦ ὑπάρξει τὸ προνοεῖν τῶν ὅλων κέκτηται" 


Every god embraces in his substance the function of exercising providence toward the 
universe. 

70. As C-W point out in their note ad loc. (C-W III, 223, n. 8), Damascius 
probably had Porphyry in mind when he spoke of the ancient philosophers and 
their use of the word hyparxis. Porphyry uses the word extensively throughout his 
Commentary on the Parmenides in reference specifically to the first member of the 
intelligible triad, as for example, in this fragment: <y>dpw ἄρρητον οὖσαν 
Kal ἀνεννόητον. οὐχ ἕν δὲ οὐδὲ ἁπλοῦν κατὰ τὴν ὕπαρξιν καὶ ζωὴν «καὶ» 
τὴν νόησιν. 

71. Areference to the kinds of Being in Plato’s Sophist. 

72. Or. Ch. fragment 3: “the Father snatched himself away, and did not enclose 
his own fire in his intellectual Power” (Majercik’s 1989 translation). 

73. Westerink has added the One-Being to the text. 

74. Sophist 254a1-bto. 

75. Sophist 245a1-bio. 

76. Parmenides 142b5-143a3. 

77. Damascius makes use of Chaldean triadic terminology for the intellective 
triad: once beyond, Hekate, and the twice beyond. 

78. Or. Ch. fragment 1.4. 

79. See the chart below. 


CHALDEAN TRIADS 


paternal triad: Father of fathers —_ paternal power father of intellects 

dynamic triad; father-power power of powers intellect-power 

intellectual triad: paternal intellect of the unified intellect 
intellect paternal power 


80. Bibliography on the subject of the Neoplatonic adaptation of the Orphic 
theology includes Brisson 1985 and 1987, and Lewy 1956, 481-485. For the sources 
that Damascius uses in this and the following passages, see Wehrli 1969 Heft VII , 
Betegh 2002, and White 2004. The poem that Damascius refers to in this chapter is 
the “Sacred Discourse in Twenty-Four Rhapsodies,” perhaps composed toward the end 
of the first century CE. The date of this version is a matter of contention, with Luc 
Brisson pointing to aspects of the fragments akin to techniques of Stoic allegorizing, 
to argue for a later date than that proposed by West. On the dating of this composition, 
see Brisson 1985 and West 1983, 229. Proclus is the main source for the Orphic 
fragments assigned to this poem: of the 176 fragments listed in Kern 1922, 123 are 
from a work of Proclus (Brisson 1985, 53). 

I refer now to Proclus’ summary of this Rhapsodic Theogony to be found in the In 
Tim vol. III, 168: 
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“Let us now inquire,” Proclus says, “which Orphic doctrines one ought 
reconcile with the teaching of Timaeus concerning the Gods. Orpheus taught 
that there were Divine regents presiding over everything, equal in number to 
the perfect number, that is, six: Phanes, Night, Ouranos, Kronos, Zeus, and 
Dionysus.” 


Aword will be in order concerning the contents of the original poem as recon- 
structed through these fragmentary citations. For this reconstruction, see West 1983, 
chapter 7, “The Rhapsodic Theogony.” As West points out, the first version of the 
Orphic theogony that Damascius summarizes here is one that was still being read 
during his own time. Damascius next goes on to detail two other versions of the 
Orphic theogony, one that he got from Eudemus, and the other from Hieronymus, 
now thought to be the Peripatetic philosopher. 

The theogony starts with Time (Chronos), then gives an account of Aither, Chaos, 
and Darkness. An egg is made from Darkness, and Phanes is born from the egg. Next, 
according to Proclus, there are six successive monarchs: Phanes, Night, Ouranos, 
Kronos, Zeus, and Dionysus (West 1983, 231). Zeus swallows Phanes as a part of his 
desire to unify the world order. The poem depicts the entire world as confined within 
the body of Zeus. Another episode relates to the soteriological function of Dionysus, to 
his destruction at the hands of the Titans, and to the origins of humanity from the 
ashes of the fallen Titans. 

81. Proclus is by far the richest source, in terms of sheer numbers, for the 
surviving Orphic fragments, even though his Orphic references are by comparison 
fewer than allusions to the Chaldean Oracles. Evidently, the importance of Orpheus for 
the exposition of Platonic theology was under dispute during Proclus’ days at the 
Academy. We read in Marinus’ Vita Procli that Proclus’ teacher, Syrianus, cherished a 
desire to introduce a formal lecture series, either on the Chaldean Oracles, or on the 
Orphic poems. But Domminos, a colleague of Proclus, favored Orpheus, while 
Proclus favored the Oracles. At any rate, Syrianus’ death prevented this course of 
instruction. Nevertheless, we read in the Suda under the entry Syrianus (IV, 479.1-2, 
Adler 1928-1938) and under Proclus (IV, 210.12-13) of two works dealing with 
Orphism: On the Theology of Orpheus, and Concordance of Orpheus, Pythagoras, and 
Plato Regarding the Oracles. It is this latter work that both Proclus and Damascius draw 
upon in their explications of theology, Proclus does so thoughout his works but most 
frequently in his Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, and Damascius, in the Problems and 
Solutions, and his own Commentary on Plato’s Parmenides. The method followed by 
Proclus in his PT and elsewhere is to research the correspondences between Plato, 
Orpheus, and Pythagoras. This method was the unique province of the Athenian 
school, founded by Plutarch of Athens. Syrianus and Hierocles of Alexandria were 
both his students. The research program carried on by them bears out this thesis: 
Hierocles authored a work on Providence, whose fourth chapter was devoted to 
showing the correspondences between Plato, the Chaldean Oracles, and theurgy. 
Hierocles’ Commentary on the Golden Verses of Pythagoras also evinces this same 
strategy. In all of this, Hierocles, Syrianus, and their successors were following in the 
footsteps of Iamblichus. 

82. This entire passage is equivalent to Orphic fragment 60 (Kern 1922). 
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The importance of this chapter, 123, of the Problems and Solutions, for our knowledge 
of Orphism consists in the fact that it is a source for many of the Orphic fragments. In 
fact, it possesses a double interest from a textual point of view. To quote from Luc 
Brisson: “1) Damascius is the only Neoplatonist to have mentioned three different 
versions of the Orphic Theogony: The Sacred Discourse [or the Rhapsodic Theogony], 
certainly, since that was the current version, but also that of Eudemus (which was an 
earlier version) and that of Hieronymus. 2) With regard to the Rhapsodic [Theogony] the 
testimony of Damascius permits a comparison between the testimony of Proclus and 
the testimony of Olympiodorus.” 

Brisson draws four conclusions from his study of Damascius’ attestations in the Peri 
Archon: 


1. During the time of Damascius, the most current version of Orphic doctrine 
was the Sacred Discourse, containing a theogony and a cosmogony, both of 
which formed the basis of Orphic ethical praxis as well as Orphic initiation 
rites. 

2. In order to interpret the Sacred Discourse, Damascius must have made use of a 
lost work of Syrianus entitled The Agreement between Orpheus, Pythagoras, 
Plato, and the Chaldean Oracles. 

3. In order to justify his own name for the first principle, “the Ineffable,” 
Damascius cites a version of the theogony attributed to a mysterious per- 
sonage named either Hieronymus or Hellanikos. This version gives a 
prominent place to the deity Chronus, and the presence of this deity shows the 
influence both of Stoic cosmogony and of Mithraism. 

4. The quotation that Damascius makes from the version of Eudemus gives us 
information about the Orphic poems circulating during the Classical period, 
which can be used together with Aristophanes Birds, Plato’s Symposium, and 
the Derveni Papyrus, in order to comprehend which episodes belonged in the 
earliest version of the Orphic drama. 


83. Orphic fragments 66 and 70 (Kern 1922). Here Chronos represents the One 
as such. Damascius uses the phrase, “the unique principle of wholes” throughout the 
treatise. See chapter 90 supra. 

84. Here Damascius is talking about Proclus’ version of the Orphic theogony; 
thus the two primary henads appear as Aither and Chaos, Proclus’ Peras and Apeiron. 
Now it is important to keep in mind that this discussion a fortiori does not correspond 
to Damascius’ way of understanding the Unified qua intelligible triad. For example, 
the product of the union of Aither and Chaos as described here is the egg. Cf. supra 
chapter 55, where Damascius quotes Orphic fragment 70 (Kern 1922): “then great 
Chronos fashioned the shining egg with the divine Aither.” For Proclus, the product of 
the first and second henads is Being; for Damascius, by contrast, Being is not a 
“product.” Cf. PT II1.36.12-15: 


¢ ΠΥ a ᾿ : 
ὅπως ἐξήλλακται τῆς ἀπογεννήσεως ὁ 
τρόπος ἐπί τε τῶν δυεῖν ἀρχῶν καὶ τοῦ μικτοῦ. τὸ μὲν 

΄ Ν A v “ » % , ε f 
πέρας καὶ τὸ ἄπειρον δεῖξαί φησιτὸν θεόν (éva- 
δες γάρ εἰσιν ἀπὸ τοῦ ἑνὸς ὑποστᾶσαι καὶ οἷον ἐκφάνσεις 
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i cae τ δ ἢ , ey x gy ‘ 
ἀπὸ τῆς ἀμεθέκτου Kal πρωτίστης ἑνώσεως), TO δὲ μικτὸν (15) 
ποιεῖν καὶ συγκεραννύναι διὰ τῶν πρώτων ἀρχῶν. 


85. Here we are at the level of the intelligible triad, which we should remember is 
itself composed of three distinct triads, that we schematized above in the Introduction 
(see Introduction at note 79) Each of the successive triads corresponds to intelligible 
substance, intelligible life, and intelligible intellect. Here Damascius is vague about 
the details of the correspondences and suggests that intellect is equal to the egg, the 
robe, or the cloud, and uses the Chaldean terms father and power to denote the first 
(but here missing) members of this second triad. By “third triad,” Damascius means 
the intellective father, power, intellect, where intellect is the dominant mode. We must 
keep in mind that for Damascius, this entire triadic structure arises at the level of the 
Unified, or third henad. 

86. That is, the third triad consists of a single trimorph god, Protogonos, who has 
all the names Phanes, Erikepaios, and Metis. 

87. This passage, insofar as it contains the “theology according to Hieronymus” 
is attested in Or. Fr. 54-59 (cf. Brisson 1985, 394). This passage consists in a newly 
identified fragment of the Peripatetic Hieronymus. This portion of text can be found 
in “Hieronymus of Rhodes: The Sources, Text and Translation,” in Lycon of Troas and 
Hieronymus of Rhodes, edited by. W. W. Fortenbaugh and S. White (2004: New 
Brunswick, N.J.). Professor White has listed this fragment among the incerta, 
tentatively identifying it as a fragment from Hieronymus’ De Poetis. 

88. According to West 1983 (pp. 193-194), the Hieronymean theogony reflects 
Hellenistic and especially Stoic motifs. The figure of Heracles perhaps is a bit of Stoic 
allegorizing, since the cycle of labors represents the Great Year, or the periods in 
between cosmic conflagrations. 

89. Here Damascius clarifies that the principle under discussion is conceived as the 
figure of Chronos/Heracles united with Necessity/Adrasteia, so that the figure altogether, 
conceived as the union of the two deities, is bisexual. West suggests that the figure may 
be conceived as two serpents intertwined, and that the whole represents “the vertical axis 
about which the world, when it came into being, revolved.” (West 1983, 198). 

go. That is, Damascius says that the Ineffable and the One are omitted, as well as 
the first two henads, the One-all and the all-One, whereas the theology begins with the 
Unified or substance, here represented by the serpent Time but also called, evidently, 
Heracles. 

gi. Here again, Damascius is working with a scheme of the paternal triad. 


THE PATERNAL TRIAD 

father father = aither father = two-natured egg 
power power = chaos power = seeds of egg 
intellect = Chronus + necessity intellect=Erebos _ intellect = Protogonos/Pan 
I 2 3 


92. This passage represents fragment 150 in Wehrli’s edition of Eudemus’ Life and 
Fragments (Wehrli, 1969)An excellent discussion of the nature of Eudemus’ work, 
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from which Damascius compiled his narrative, can be found in Betegh 2002. As 
Betegh explains (p. 354), Eudemus’ work was more probably a synoptic collection of 
the genealogical narratives of the “theologians.” 

93. Damascius ascribes an interpretation of Homer to Eudemus that relies on the 
Iliadic verse 14.201: “Oceanus, origin of the gods and mother Tethus.” 

94. Iliad 14.261. 

95. Hesiod Theogony 116-120 

96. Acusilaus, D-K fragment 9B1, 53-60. 

97. D-K fragment 4, 31-37. 

98. For a discussion of Pherecydes’ poem ,see West 1971, chapter 1, “Pherecydes 
and His Book.” 

According to West, Pherecydes lived in the sixth century BCE. The title of his book 
is listed in the Suda (1928-38. Suidae Lexicon, I-V ed. A. Adler). as “Pherecydes’ 
five-nook god-mixing,” though there seems to be an error in Suda about the number of 
“nooks.” (West 1971, 9). The opening of the poem is quoted as, “Zas and Time were 
always, as well as Chthonia. The name for Chthonia was Earth, since Zas gives Earth to 
her as her mead.” Zas and Chthonia marry each other, while Time autogenerates three 
offspring, which Damascius gives as fire, spirit, and water. The nooks are apparently 
matrices or wombs, of a kind, where the generations of gods are born and flourish. 

The wedding of Zas and Chthonia is recorded on papyri fragments found in the 
nineteenth century. Proclus, who evidently misconstrues the events, also reports 
something of the wedding. Zas weaves a robe woven with earth and ocean upon it, 
whereon he gives it to Chthonia on the third day of their marriage. 

Damascius does not elaborate many of the details, nor does he tell us what he has 
in mind by the “five worlds” that are generated from Time. Perhaps he has in mind 
the diacosms related to the intelligible triad, plus two more, the hypercosmic and the 
encosmic. This portion of the narrative belongs to a sequence that seems related to 
Persian and thus Manichean cosmogony. Again in West’s account, when the realm of 
light is invaded by darkness, the highest god sends primal man to combat the foe, 
clothed with the five elements light, fire, water, wind, and air (West 1971, 36). 

99. For bibliography on this work, see W.G. Lambert and S. B. Parker, Enuma 
Elis. The Babylonian Epic of Creation. (Oxford: 1966) The following translation of the 
first tablet is taken from E. A. Speiser, with the additions by A. K. Grayson, Ancient 
Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament, 3rd ed., edited by James Pritchard 
(Princeton 1969), Go-72; 501-503, with minor modifications. 


Tablet I 

When on high the heaven had not been named, 

Firm ground below had not been called by name, 

Naught but primordial Apsu, their begetter, 

And Mummu-Tiamat, she who bore them all, 

Their waters commingling as a single body; 

No reed hut had been matted, no marsh land had appeared, 
When no gods whatever had been brought into being, 
Uncalled by name, their destinies undetermined— 

Then it was that the gods were formed within them. 
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Lahmu and Lahamu were brought forth, by name they were called. 


(το) Before they had grown in age and stature, 

Anshar and Kishar were formed, surpassing the others. 
They prolonged the days, added on the years. 

Anu was their heir, of his fathers the rival; 

Yes, Anshar’s first-born, Anu, was his equal. 

Anu begot in his image Nudimmud. 

This Nudimmud was of his fathers the master; 

Of broad wisdom, understanding, mighty in strength, 
Mightier by far than his grandfather, Anshar. 

He had no rival among the gods, his brothers. 


(20) The divine brothers banded together, 

They disturbed Tiamat as they surged back and forth, 
Yes, they troubled the mood of Tiamat 

By their hilarity in the Abode of Heaven. 

Apsu could not lessen their clamor 

And Tiamat was speechless at their ways. 

Their doings were loathsome unto. ... 

Unsavory were their ways; they were overbearing. 
Then Apsu, the begetter of the great gods, 

Cried out, addressing Mummu, his vizier: 


(30) “O Mummu, my vizier, who rejoices my spirit, 

Come here and let us go to Tiamat!” They went and sat down before Tiamat, 
Exchanging counsel about the gods, their first-born. 

Apsu, opening his mouth, 

Said to resplendent Tiamat: “Their ways are truly loathsome to me. 

By day I find no relief, nor repose by night. 

I will destroy, I will wreck their ways, 

That quiet may be restored. Let us have rest!” 


(40) As soon as Tiamat heard this, 

She was wroth and called out to her husband. 

She cried out aggrieved, as she raged all alone, 

Injecting woe into her mood: “What? Should we destroy that which we 
have built? 

Their ways indeed are most troublesome, but let us attend kindly!” 
Then Mummu answered, giving counsel to Apsu; 


Ill-wishing and ungracious was Mummu’s advice: “Do destroy, my father, the 


mutinous ways. 
Then you will have relief by day and rest by night!” 


(50) When Apsu heard this, his face grew radiant 
Because of the evil he planned against the gods, his sons. 
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As for Mummu, he embraced him by the neck 

As that one sat down on his knees to kiss him. Now whatever they had 
plotted between them, 

Was repeated unto the gods, their first-born. 

When the gods heard this, they were astir, 

Then lapsed into silence and remained speechless. 

Surpassing in wisdom, accomplished, resourceful, 

Ea, the all-wise, saw through their scheme. 


(60) Amaster design against it he devised and set up, 
Made artful his spell against it, surpassing and holy. 
He recited it and made it subsist in the deep, 

As he poured sleep upon him. Sound asleep he lay. 
When he had made Apsu prone, drenched with sleep, 
Mummu, the adviser, was powerless to stir. 

He loosened his band, tore off his tiara, 

Removed his halo and put it on himself. 

Having fettered Apsu, he slew him. 

Mummu he bound and left behind lock. 


(70) Having thus established his dwelling upon Apsu, 
He laid hold of Mummu, holding him by the nose-rope. 
After Ea had vanquished and trodden down his foes, 
Had secured his triumph over his enemies, 

In his sacred chamber in profound peace had rested, 
He named it “Apsu,” for shrines he assigned it. 

In that same place his cult hut he founded. 

Ea and Damkina, his wife, dwelled there in splendor. 


100. Here Eudemus, as Damascius paraphrases him, is discussing the Zoroastrian 
cosmogony, for which the earliest sources are the extant portions of the Avesta, dating 
from the seventh to perhaps the third century BCE. Another Greek source for the 
cosmogony comes from Aristoxenus (Wehrli 1969, fragment 13) who says that 
Pythagoras went to Babylon and learned a dualistic system. In Damascius’ paraphrase 
and from other reports, it seems that the Zoroastrian cosmogony has Time, that is, 
Zurvan, who endures a great year, a period of twelve thousand years, in which the 
history of the world unfolds. For these accounts, see West 1971, 31-33. 

tor. Mochus fragment 4, Jacoby 1958, vol. III C, no. 784, p.'796 

102. For this personage, see PH fragments 72a; 76a,c, d, e; 78f; 117b; 120b;128. 
Heraiscus was the younger brother of Asclepiades, thus the uncle of Horapollo, the 
founder of the school of rhetoric in Alexandria where Damascius studied in the 480s 
(Athanassiadi 1999, 21). He wrote an encyclopedic handbook on Egyptian religion 
that he addressed to Proclus himself. 

103. Asclepiades was the elder brother of Heraiscus, and also a figure at Horapol- 
lo’s school, as he was the latter’s father. Damascius writes about his erudition in 
matters of Egyptian religion as follows (PH fragment 72d): “As for Asclepiades, who 
had been educated mainly in Egyptian literature, he had a more accurate knowledge of 
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his native theology having investigated its principles and methods and having 
enquired closely into the absolute infinity of its extreme limits. One can clearly see 
from the hymns he composed to the Egyptian gods and from the treatise that he set 
out to write on the agreement of all theologies.” 
As Athanassiadi and Westerink point out, this passage establishes the relationship 
“between Hermetic theology (Herm. S XXIII.32) and Iamblichus (De Myst. VIII.3)” 
(Athanassiadi 1999a, fragment 72d, n. 166, p. 187). 

104. Sand and Water are mentioned in Corpus Hermeticum III, “The Sacred 
Discourse,” 2.12: 
“When all things were indefinite and unformed, the light elements were separated off 
above and the heavy elements were laid as the foundations in humid sand, and the 
whole underwent differentiation by fire, and all things were suspended for the 
pneumatic vehicle.” 

105. We find Kmephis (Kamephis) mentioned in the Corpus Hermeticum, frag- 
ment 23: “The Virgin of the World,” from Stobaeus Physics, xli, 44: 


πρόσεχε. τέκνον Ὧρε, κρυπτῆς yap ἐπακούεις 

θεωρίας. ἧς ὁ μὲν προπάτωρ Καμῆφις ἔτυχεν ἐπακούσας 

παρὰ ἙἝ, ρμοῦ τοῦ πάντων ἔργων ὑπομνηματογράφου. ἐγὼ δὲ παρὰ 
τοῦ πάντων προγενεστέρου Καμήφεως. ὁπότ᾽ ἐμὲ καὶ τῷ τελείῳ 
μέλανι ἐτίμησε" νῦν δὲ αὐτὸς σὺ παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ" 


Pay heed, Horus my son, since you are hearing the vision which [our] forefather Kame- 
phis had the fortune of hearing from Hermes, who records all deeds, and I [heard] it 
from Kamephis, who was born before all [of the gods], when Kamephis honored me 
with the dark perfection, and you now are hearing it from me. 
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Glossary 


absolute ἁπλῶς. Translates an adverb that conveys the idea of simplicity, 
nonmultiplicity, and the state of an entity in its purest form. 

act ἐνέργεια. For the Neoplatonists, there are two kinds of act, one internal 
and the other external. The internal act is simply the being of a given 
reality, whereas the external act refers, as Damascius expresses it, to 
“power that proceeds toward the external,” in other words, to the 
production of another real being. Damascius also uses this word in 
connection with a Proclean tenet, according to which the effect both 
proceeds from its cause and returns to it, and in this process achieves 
act. In other words, act for Proclus is bestowed by reversion. It is not 
clear that Damascius accepts this further Proclean sense of act. 

all-One πάντα ἕν. The second henad in the Problems and Solutions. This 
term describes the principle of the indefinite. Damascius accepts the 
two henads that Iamblichus postulated in the realm of the One (Iambli- 
chus, In Timaeum fragment 7). The doctrine of the henads is attributed 
to Iamblichus in chapter 50, where Damascius equates them with the 
processes of remaining, procession, and reversion. 

all things πάντα. This is one of the terms by which Damascius refers to the 
general principle of multiplicity. Its scope can encompass everything 
outside of the realm of the highest principle, the Ineffable, and thus it 
shows up already in the first henad, the One-all, which Damascius 
conceives as the monad or principle of limit. 

aporia ἀπορία, ἀπορέω. The systematic inquiry into the theoretical struc- 
tures, terminology, definitions, and exegetical strategies that Damascius 
pursues in this treatise are the aporiae discussed here. It does not convey 
the irresolution or epoche that typically results from Skeptical inquires, 
nor yet is the aporia simply equivalent to the choice of a lexis, as that 
word is frequently deployed in the commentary tradition. 
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ascent ἀνάβασις. The process of moving from lower to higher up the ascending 
ranks of reality is referred to as anabasis, in the sense of a systematic attempt to 
locate the highest principles within an ontology, a cognitive reversion to a higher 
station or more abstract formulation, or an identification with a higher dimension 
of reality. 

Being τὸ ὄν. The third henad in the Problems and Solutions, also called the Unified, 
or unified substance, or even the mixed. Because this third henad is equated with 
the principle of reversion, Damascius accepts Iamblichus’ interpretation of 
unified substance, according to which Being or the Unified remains in the 
domain of the One, and hence cannot function as an object of intellect. 

cause αἴτιον. Although Damascius explores the theorems on causality that form 
the foundation of Proclus’ work on causality (see ET Propositions 75-86), he is 
actually more interested in the conceptual problems posed by the central 
Proclean tenets (Propositions 30 and 31) that everything remains in its 
producing cause, proceeds from it, and reverts upon it. Damascius frequently 
uses the collocation κατ’ αἴτιαν to refer to an inchoate reality with reference to 
its origin. 

Chaldean Oracles. When Damascius quotes the Oracles, he often asserts that “the 
gods themselves say,” since for the Neoplatonists, the Chaldean Oracles are 
divinely revealed. He also uses the expression λόγια. When treating the Chaldean 
theology, as for example the Chaldean triads, he uses the expression Χαλδαίκα 
Θεολογία. 

chaos χάος. This word is of Orphic and Homeric provenance and, accordingly, 
features prominently in Damascius’ survey of theological systems that, according 
to Platonist exegesis, correspond to the ascending series of principles constituting 
all stations of reality. In particular, chaos is the equivalent of the indefinite dyad, 
which Damascius in his own terminology refers to as the all-One, that is, the 
second henad. 

co-natured συμφύσις, συμφύω. Aword used to describe the relationship between two 
intimately related aspects of an hypostasis or triadic structure. For example, the 
term “One-Being,”as describing Being at the level of the first intelligible triad, 
might be considered co-natured with respect to unity and substance. 

conception διάνοια. Damascius uses this term to describe our discursive thinking, 
and often he qualifies the word by referring to “divided” conceptions. Much of the 
Problems and Solutions concerns the incommensurate relationship between 
conceptual activity and intellectual truth. 

concentrated/concentration ovvaipeya, ovvaipeois. Concentration is a term that 
perhaps can be misleading, if we think that the English word conveys a sense of 
becoming narrow, or focused on an individual. Damascius uses this word to 
denote the concentrated state, often of unified Being, prior to the manifestation of 
any differentiation or particularity. 

contradistinguished ἀντιδιωρισμένον. Contradistinction refers to relative or interde- 
pendent differences between items considered from the viewpoint of a higher 
level of reality that subsumes such contradistinction under its prior unity. 

denial, negation ἀποφάσις. The negations refer to the negative hypotheses of 
Plato’s Parmenides, as well as a form of discourse by which Damascius and 
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earlier philosophers attempt to remove all otherness and multiplicity from 
the One. 

diacosm διάκοσμος. This word refers to a level of reality within the intelligible world, 
or a subordinate realm within a larger dimension or cosmos. For example, 
Damascius talks about the intellective diacosm that is the realm governed by 
intellect at the third rank of the intelligible triad. 

distinction διορισμός. This word is related to the arising of otherness, opposition, or 
multiplicity. It applies to realm that begins subsequent to the One, that is, first in 
the realm of Being. 

differentiation διακρίσις. Damascius often speaks aporetically about the “cause of 
differentiation”( τὸ τῆς διακρίσεως αἴτιον), which arises at the level of the first 
henad, the One-all. The problem is that the One cannot be the origin of differenti- 
ation, and yet anything that arises after the One must originate in the One. There 
are three aspects or grades of differentiation, which Damascius expresses by 
using different tenses of the Greek verb: the differentiated, that which is 
undergoing differentiation, and that which has become completely differentiated. 
At times Damascius only admits true differentiation at the level of the intellect, 
since everything prior to intellect is still a modality of the One. 

dyad dvas. The dyad is the second henad in Damascius’ system and so is equivalent 
to the indefinite, to the all-One, and to the principle of procession and origin of 
multiplicity. It is also one of the constituents of being. 

element, elemental στοχεῖον. στοχειωτός. Damascius distinguishes between 
elements, forms, and parts in discussing the ultimate components of the 
intelligible world. Elements are not used with the material meaning of the four 
elements of the physical cosmos, but usually refer instead to the parts of a 
definition or to the constituents of a subgroup of forms. Thus, “man” is an 
element of the genus “animal,” or “rest” might be an element of Being insofar as 
it includes the highest genera. The elemental refers to that which is prior to the 
element, its ground or unifying principle. So the henad might be elemental with 
respect to a hypostasis. 

flower of the intellect ἄνθος. The transcendent aspect of human intellect that is 
seated in the nature of the One and experiences affinity with the One as a result 
of contemplative realization. 

form εἶδος. Damascius introduces form at the level of the noeric diacosm or intellect, 
the third member of the intelligible triad. Formal being also extends into the 
realm of the encosmic diacosms, as paradigmatic being, as enmattered form, and 
as formal being contained within the realm of the psyche. Thus form is far below 
the level of the first hypostases or even the first manifestations of the intelligible 
world as a whole. 

henad ἕνας. For Damascius, there are three henads, equivalent to the noetic 
triad: One-all, all-One, and Unified, or limit, unlimited, and mixed. These 
henads are aspects of the One but they are also the constituents of all realities 
lower than the One. It seems that Proclus developed a doctrine in which the 
henads are actually posterior to the cosmic principles of limit and unlimited 
(Plationic Theology III 9), whereas for Damascius, these principles, together with 
the Unified, are the henads. He seems to have agreed, rather, to the earlier, 
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Iamblichean system (cf. Dillon 1973, 32), according to which the first One or 
Ineffable is followed by the second One, which is itself conceived in the terms of 
the three henads. Also Damascius apparently criticizes the very complex system 
of henads derived from Proclus, in which there are henads for every level of 
being, as expressed in Proposition 151 of ET. On the origin of the doctrine of the 
henads, see Dillon 1973, appendix A. 


hypostasis ὑπόστασις. Any of the levels of being that are distinguished, in descend- 


ing order, as follows: One, intelligible, soul; or, in the more elaborate system of 
the Athenian school and following on the elaborations of Iamblichus, we have the 
One, the intelligible, intelligible-intellective, and intellective gods, the supermun- 
dane and encosmic gods, and soul. This system derives from the Neoplatonic 
interpretation of the Platonic Parmenides, according to which the nine distin- 
guishable hypotheses in the second half of the dialogue (including both the 
positive hypotheses, if the One is, or if the many are, followed by the negative 
hypotheses, if the One is not) refer cryptically to just the hypostases, or levels of 
reality that deploy in various way to bring about the various worlds, from the 
material order to the highest level, the One. In fact, for Damascius, the Ineffable 
or supreme reality is not the subject of any Parmenidean hypothesis, since it is 
utterly transcendent. 


indication ἔνδειξις. Amode of discourse that does not pretend to a literal description 


of the nature of reality, but is heuristic by intention. Damascius qualifies many of 
his conclusions as well as his systematic expositions of intelligible reality as said 
merely καθ᾽ ἔνδειξιν, that is, as a necessarily partial or incomplete description of 
reality. Also, One mode of being can function as the ἔνδειξις of another. 


Ineffable ἀπόρρητον. The highest or supreme reality that is utterly transcendent and 


thus both can and cannot be posited as the first principle 


limit πέρας. The first henad. This term is found in the Philebus 16c, and it is from 


this source that the Neoplatonists discuss the three henads, but its origin is 
Pythagorean. As Huffman writes, “Proclus (Platonic Theology 1.5) quotes Plato’s 
description of those who first made limit and the unlimited basic principles (i.e. 
the Pythagoreans) as ‘dwellers with the gods’ as evidence for the view that a divine 
revelation of the truth was given to the Pythagoreans” (Huffman 1993, 24). 
Philolaus, the Pythagorean philosopher (ca. 475, Huffman 1993, 3), begins his 
book with the statement, “Nature in the world-order was fitted together both out 
of things which are unlimited and out of things which are limiting, both the 
world-order as a whole and everything in it” (Philolaus fragment 1, Huffman’s 
translation 1993, 93, from Diogenes Laertius 8.85). At any rate, the adoption of 
the terms “limit” and “unlimited” is related to the Neoplatonists’ understanding 
of Platonism as a branch of Pythagoreanism, as the quote from Proclus shows us. 


mixed pixrov. Another name for the Unified, or third henad, whose terminology 


may be traced to the Philebus 11b. The Neoplatonists use the term “the mixed” to 
describe the first introduction of Being into reality, whose prior nature is con- 
ceived as the henadic realm. 


monad μονάς. The monad is again a term linked to the Pythagorean school and the 


treatise known as “The Theology of Arithmetic,” spuriously attributed to Iambli- 
chus, expounds the monad as “the non-spatial source of number” that “contains 
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all things potentially” (Theology of Arithmetic, 1.5 ff., Waterfield’s 1988 translation, 
35). The monad is closely linked to Chaldean teaching in Damascius and in other 
Neoplatonists, who quote the oracle, παντὶ yap ἐν κόσμῳ λάμπει τριὰς ἧς μονὰς 
ἄρχε (oracle 27: “For in every world shines a triad which a monad rules,” Majer- 
cik’s 1989 translation). 

mover, (self-)mover κινοῦν. Refers to any principle that initiates activity (energeia), 
beginning at the level of Intellect. Prior to this level, for Damascius, reality exists 
as Unified and hence is not subject to formal differentiation. 

multiplicity πλῆθος. Α multiplicity is implied by the ruling principle in the case of 
any participation relationship, such that the multiplicity is contained implicitly 
within the higher cause, which transcends the division entailed by it. 

noetic νοητός. The intelligible. Damascius also uses this word to indicate the status 
of a given entity as a potentially intelligible object, that is, capable of being 
grasped by the intellect. He uses it in a number of compounds, such as anoeton, 
unintelligible. 

noeric voepds. The intellectual. The noeric class comprises the hebdomad for 
Damascius, that is, the two triads of gods called maintainers and implacable 
deities plus the monad called the girdling membrane, or separating monad that 
divides the intelligible domain from the more particular or cosmic manifestations 
of reality. 

birth pang, labor &5és._Damascius uses this word to denote the innate capacity or 
intuition of the One that establishes the soul in its pursuit of the first principles. 

One-all ἕν πάντα: +Damascius’ first henad. The One necessarily contains all things, 
since otherwise all things would be outside of the One, and hence the One would 
no longer be One. 

order τάξις. Any of the diacosms or ontological levels distinguished with respect to 
their governing principles, as for example soul, intellect, noeric, and so forth. 

overturning, overturned περιτροπή. Aself-refuting argument, or one that, used in a 
dialectical context, entails its own negation. 

participation μέθεξις. Afundamental relationship that obtains between one entity and 
a higher entity, or between a monad and its implicit plurality. Proclus establishes 
several orders of participating, the first being the unparticipated, the second the 
participated, and the third that which participates. Damascius also recognizes this 
scheme, as when he says ἁπλῶς ἀμέθεκτον πρὸς τὸ πλῆθος τῶν μετεχομένων, “the 
absolute unparticipated is related to the multiplicity of its participants.” Dodds 
1963 uses the verb “participate” as a transitive verb, meaning “to participate in.” 
The present translation frequently quotes Dodds’ 1963 translation of the Elements 
of Theology. Associated lexical items are the adjective “particible,” μεθέκτον and 
“imparticible,” ἀμεθέκτον, which denote entities that do or do not allow other 
levels or reality to share in them. 

pleroma πλήρωμα. The intelligible pleromas constitute the members of the intelli- 
gible triad considered as the realms, respectively, of the purely intelligible, the 
intelligible-intellective, and the intellective. 

power δύναμις. The second term within the Proclean spiritual circuit, subsistence, 
power, and act. It is also the second term within the Chaldean description of the 
intelligible triad, father, power, intellect. 
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principle ἀρχή. The first principle for Damascius is unrelated to all things and so is 
utterly transcendent. Hence it cannot strictly be called a first principle. Damascius 
suggests the nature of this principle through a series of ascents in which each 
successive principle is conceived in the terms of a traditional criterion used to 
discriminate lower from higher, as for example, immobile versus mobile (the 
lower term) or complete versus incomplete. 

procession πρόοδος. There are two modes of procession distinguished by Damas- 
cius. The first is known as vertical descent, which he also discusses in terms of 
the dissimilar procession, in which one kind of entity produces an unlike term, as 
when soul proceeds from intellect. The second kind of procession is also known 
as horizontal procession, as when a similar entity proceeds from another term, 
for example, the individual intellect from the principle of intellect. But, of course, 
both kinds of procession involve descent, and so Damascius is critical of this 
differentiation that he borrows from Proclus. 

producer προάγων. The producing cause, or the remaining element of a procession. 

purification καθάρσις. This term is very important in Iamblichean ritual, for it is only 
by purifying the pneumatic vehicle that the particular soul can return to its 
intelligible abode and take up its true function of governing the cosmos. Never- 
theless, Damascius seems to vary the emphasis that Iamblichus placed on ritual 
purification and speaks exclusively in the Problems and Solutions of the purifica- 
tion of conceptual activity. Earlier writers, notably Proclus, had already spoken of 
doxastic purification (he borrowed the terminology from Plato, of course). 

remaining μονή. The highest moment of the spiritual circuit, which necessarily 
implies the other two moments, namely, procession and reversion. Damascius is 
critical of the whole Proclean theory because he finds it untenable that reversion, 
the lowest moment, could add anything to the nature of the highest moment, and 
thus it seems superfluous. In another sense, remaining, procession, and rever- 
sion are alternative titles for the three component triads of the intelligible order. 

resolution ἀνάλυσις. The process of ascending through the various stages of reality 
and returning to the One. 

reversion ἐπιστροφή. The final moment of the spiritual circuit. See also on remain- 
ing. Reversion can also refer to the intellective member of the intelligible triads. 

similar/dissimilar transmission or procession (ἀν)ομοιοειδὴς γέννησις. The two kinds 
of procession are conceived as the generation of homonymous terms from their 
prior hyparxis, or else of heteronymous terms from their superior cause. 

specify εἰδοποιῶ. The cause of something indeterminate or less formal coming to 
possess qualities, formal being, or essence is that which specifies or determines 
the reality, bringing it into the compass of the noeric diacosm. 

subsistence ὕπαρξις. Subsistence, dunamis, and energeia are a familiar triad in 
Neoplatonism, in which the first term represents the reality as remaining in itself, 
the second as proceeding into another term, and the third as reverting back to the 
original term and so achieving self-realization. But Damascius is critical of this 
spiritual circuit, and focuses more on subsistence as another way of referring to 
the third henad, the Unified. Often Damascius speaks of unified Being, or of the 
subsistence of unified Being. Thus he sees subsistence as the ground of Being 
before any determinate state of being arises. 
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substance οὐσία. Not, as in the Aristotelian or even Plotinian language, necessarily a 
reference to essential or formal being. Instead, Damascius uses substance in this 
treatise to refer to the level of Being proper, that is, as the first term of the 
intelligible triad, or even at the level of the intellective-intelligible triad, to the 
summit of the intelligible world. Substance can also refer to the essential, 
unchanging nature of a real being, which then may or may not also have an 
associated activity, as in the case of the soul. 

supermundane abyss ὑπερκόσμιος βυθός. AChaldean term that appears to denote the 
same station of reality as Damascius’ Unified, the seat of intelligible substance. 
Damascius cites Chaldean Oracle fragment 18: “You [gods] who know the 
supermundane, Paternal Abyss by perceiving it.” 

system σύνταξις. Aword appropriated from the Stoics that implies cosmic order, 
integrated harmony, cosmic whole, in which all parts arise as expressions of the 
underlying intelligibility. 

There ἐκεῖ. Sometimes this expression is also translated as “in that realm.” This 
concise adverb is Damascius’ way of indicating that he is talking about intelligible 
realities or about the realm of the One. 

Unified ἡνωμένον. The third henad, at times equated with the seat of the intelligible 
triad, at times equated with unparticipated Being. 

unlimited ἄπειρον. The second henad, equivalent to the All-one, when Damascius is 
using language borrowed from the Philebus and frequently employed in neo- 
Pythagorean texts and contexts. 

vehicle; also the verb, to vehicle ὄχημα. This word is used more in Damascius’ 
Commentary on the Parmenides, where he treats the theory of the vehicle of the 
soul and discusses the nature of the transformation that this vehicle is capable of 
undergoing. Damascius’ description of this vehicle as a sponge-like entity that can 
be more or less filled with intelligible light is the subject of Steel 1978. The verb, 
“to vehicle,” can refer to one principle that functions as the embodiment, so to 
speak, or more outward manifestation of a higher principle. Damascius employs 
it in reference to Iamblichus’ rule of metaphysical ambiguity, according to which 
the lowest member of one order is also the first member of a subsequent order. 

For Damascius, this would not strictly be true. Rather, the highest member is the 
vehicle of the lowest member of the preceding order. 
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